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Joaquin Miller, 


THE AUTHOR OF THE “SONGS OF THE SIERRAS.” 


BRIEF ANALYSIS OF HIS CHARACTER. 


To give the real name of Joaquin 
Miller would be to print one that is 
quite unfamiliar to the majority of 
those who admire his poetry, but le- 
gally his name is Cincinnatus Hiner 
Miller, and he has simply taken Joa- 
quin as his pen name. Although he has 
written ten books, which are highly 
appreciated in England as well as in 
America, he is generally known as “the 
poet of the Sierras,” those songs being 
published in London in 1870, when he 
was in England. There he was her- 
alded as an American poet second only 
to Poe, and he then considered the 
name, “Joaquin,” better fitted to the 
wild, free life of the book than his own 
name. He was born in the Wabash 
district of Indiana, in 1841, and when 
only thirteen was taken by his parents 
to Oregon, where his outdoor life, the 
close companionship with nature, and 
the trials and privations of pioneer 
living were environments that did 
much to mold, form, and develop his 
character and intensify his imagina- 
tion. His life has by no means been 
a smooth one, having lived in the re- 
gion of mining—which he took up at 


one time, and then tried his hand at 
editing a paper. Besides mining and 
editing, he made fair success as a law- 
yer, and was appointed judge. Proba- 
bly he would have succeeded admirably 
in this profession, had he decided to 
remain in it, but he had no play for his 
imagination in such work, and there- 
fore dropped it for larger thoughts of 
nature and life, which soon dominated 
his whole spirit. 

Perhaps nothing shows the rugged- 
ness of his character more than his 
building of a house on the top of one 
of the crags of the steep Contra Costa 
hills, a few miles back of Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia. He calls it “The Heights,” 
and very appropriately so, for it is 
perched on the rocks like an eagle's 
eyrie. He calls this home his paradise, 
as he is dearly attached to it, and there 
his mind has full opportunity to en- 
large and expand itaelf at free will. 

The head of the poet indicates that 
he is a lover of nature, a man of large 
ideas, with a passionate love of free- 
dom and immunity from the conven- 
tionalities of society. The spot where 
he has built his home is verily an ideal 
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one, and he has succeeded in perform- 
ing almost a miracle in erecting his 
castle on this crag, for it is a point so 
high that when once asked how to 
reach his house, he said: “Climb, 
climb, climb, as if climbing for the 
north star.” When he went to the 
spot, he found the rock a wilderness, 
but he has succeeded in transforming 
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poet himself lives; and although in his 
sixty-fourth year, he is strong, erect, 
active, and almost as nimble as a boy. 
In another of the cottages, said to be 
the prettiest of them all, lives the 
poets mother, whose eighty-seven 
years have not lessened her interest in 
the life around her. "There is great 
reciprocity between the mother and 
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FRONT VIEW.— JOAQUIN MILLER, POET OF THE SIERRAS. 


it into a beautiful garden of roses. He 
has found that springs would gush 
forth from the earth by searching for 
them, and modern irrigation has made 
the peak bloom as if by the touch of 
some fairy wand. 

Mr. Miller has also succeeded in 
building quite a little colony of houses 
here. In one of them, of course, the 
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son, and he always calls her “My 
Queen,” and the love and homage he 
pays her show how tender and beauti- 
ful are his thoughts concerning her, 
which characteristics are in wonderful 
contrast to the experience that has 
toughened his nature. 

His favorite daughter, Miss Maud 
Miller, lives in another of the cottages, 
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which she seems to enjoy as much as 
her father does his, and shows the fam- 
ily desire for privacy. 


CONTOUR OF HEAD. 


The outline of the head of *Joaquin 
Miller" is a strongly marked one. No 
one who was a student of character 
could fail to pass such a massive head 
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sessed a magnifying-glass or a tele- 
scope, for he is anxious to secure for 
himself definiteness of detail and ac- 
curacy of the reality of things. 


REFLECTIVE MIND. 


The second point of interest in his 
outline of head shows itself in his 
large reflective faculties. "The fore- 
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PROFILE.—JOAQUIN MILLER, POET OF THE SIERRAS. 


without stopping to look, for a mo- 
ment, at his forceful personality. Take 
the profile photograph, for instance. 
The brow is overshadowing in its ex- 
tent, and shows great observation and 
capacity to really look at things, not 
merely from idle curiosity, but with 
the object to see definitely what is be- 
fore him. His brow indicates that he 
looks at everything as though he pos- 
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head resembles very strongly that of 
Bryant, for in his outline, it will be 
remembered, there was a decided full- 
ness of intellect, both in the percep- 
tive and reflective qualities, he is a 
Darwin and Spencer combined. 
Through the faculties of this region 
of the head he shows that marvelous 
capacity for thought, judgment, reflec- 
tion, which manifest themselves in a 
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wonderful degree. No subject in which 
he becomes interested is treated by 
him in & light, indifferent way ; in fact, 
he is attuned to deep meditation, and 
when he becomes absorbed in thought, 
in his lofty castle, he must feel near 
the Great Architect of the universe, 
and his mind becomes inspired to 
think, work, and dwell on the higher 
planes of poetry. 

The next tour of inspection that we 
must make, in relation to his outline 
of head, is in the moral region. His 
head is high from the opening of the 
ear to the organs of Veneration, Be- 
nevolence, Firmness, Hope, and Spirit- 
uality, consequently we expect that a 
mind like this is capable of appreciat- 
ing the higher lines of thought and of 
soaring into the ethical aspect of po- 
etry and adoration for nature. Heisa 
firm, positive, tenacious, persevering 
man, not one who can easily change 
his views or turn aside from deep-laid 
plans. He will take considerable 
thought in laying out his work before 
he commits himself, but when he has 
once given himself to any subject, he 
is whole-hearted, thorough, and in- 
clined to follow it to its end, whatever 
the consequences may be. He is a 
man, too, who will overcome what few 
men are willing to encounter, and on 
this account we judge the ruggedness 
of his character is particularly mani- 
fested in the almost extreme develop- 
ment of Independence—which charac- 
teristic has accentuated the crown of 
his head, or at least shows prominently 
developed in that region. 


STRENGTH OF CHARACTER. 


He is a man of indomitable courage, 
and this he must have shown all his 
life. The posterior region manifests 
itself through his love nature, his 
strong attachment to his friends, and 
his devotedness to those he has tried 
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and not found wanting. If we will 
take a tour of inspection around to the 


' lateral portion of the head, and notice 


the breadth in the temples and just 
above them, we shall be surrounded 
with those powers that give to his mind 
his keen love of art, his sense of the 
sublime and wonderful in Nature, his 
refined tastes, and his love of perfec- 
tion. 

He is a keen critic; in fact, a micro- 
scopic one. He thoroughly enjoys a 
good joke, and gets as much wit and 
humor out of life as most people, and 
a little more than some persons in- 
dulge in. He would make an excellent 
expert in looking through manuscript, 
in seeing the appropriateness of 
thought as it is expressed by the 
writer; thus, as an interviewer, intel- 
lectual expert, and man of letters, he 
could excel. Few men have the gran- 
deur of expression or the depth of 
thought that he shows, consequently 
few will be able to approach him in his 
particular line of work. 


HIS FEATURES. 


His features are indicative of great 
strength of mind. The nose, particu- 
larly, has a masterly bridge to it and 
wide, sweeping wings, around which 
curve the lines of hospitality. The 
eyes are keen and penetrating; the hair 
is white, thin, and silky; but there ap- 
pears to be vigor, strength, and endur- 
ance left for many a year yet. 

The Mental Temperament strongly 
predominates. His head is massive, 
and above the average in quality, tone, 
and texture. The constitutional ele- 
ments are of a positive nature, and he 
possesses a good hold on life, thus 
should live to a respectable old age. He 
has the tenacity of the Puritan fathers 
in his organization. and is patriarchal 
in experience and in his personal ap- 
pearance and magnetism. 

J. A. FOWLER. 
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Practical-Psychology.* 


THE CORRELATION BETWEEN 
PSYCHOLOGY AND PHRENOL- 
OGY. 


Psychology, it is said, is the science 
of mind, or the science which describes 
and classifies and explains all mental 
operations; or, “Psychology is our 
general knowledge of mind reduced to 
an accurate and scientific form.” It 
is considered a natural science, just as 
Physiology and Chemistry are natural 
sciences. The chemist revolves com- 
pounds into their elements; the anato- 
mist dissects the body into simple tis- 
sues; the Psychologist dissects mental 
phenomena into elementary states of 
consciousness; while the Phrenologist 
localizes the brain functions more ex- 
actly than any other science. 

Psychology is the science of con- 
sciousness. Consciousness is the gen- 
eral name for all forms of mental op- 
erations; thus when we use the word 
consciousness in connection with Psy- 
chology we shall be understood as 
meaning to convey that thought which 
expresses in the most general way the 
various manifestations of mental life. 
It consists of a continuous current of 
sensations, ideas, volitions, and feel- 
ings,as Ribot has explained. “Psychol- 
ogy also classifies the degree of ab- 
straction and apperception, each men- 
tal act being made up of one or the 
other, the first being sensation, the sec- 
ond, apperception. The main basis of 
Psychology has always been introspec- 
tion, while Phrenology takes for her 
basis the relative proportion, size, and 
configuration of the brain and skull, 
not merely the observation and meas- 
urements of the skull alone, but the 
classification of brains as well, their 
weight and proportionate size. 

When comparing Psychology and 


*Digest of a chapter of a new work on 
“Practical Psychology” now in the Press. 
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Phrenology, we realize that the former 
is abstract in its method of reasoning, 
while the latter is practical. The one 
is subjective, the other objective, thus 
the one is philosophic, and the other is 
scientific. The one is based on deduc- 
tion, the other on induction. Each is 
of use to the other, and neither should 
be studied without the other. Both 
are aiming at the same point, and 
therefore should be used together. 
Psychology states that the mental pow- 
ers are divided into intellect, emo- 
tions, and will. Phrenology states that 
man has been given various powers of 
mind, and that these have their loca- 
tion in various segments of the brain, 
each having its definite nerve center. 
Psychologists use the term faculty, 
but with no definiteness of location, al- 
though Sully says, in his * Teacher's 
Handbook of Psychology,” t “since the 
brain is a complicated group of struc- 
tures, it is reasonable to suppose that 
different regions are specially engaged 
in different kinds of mental activity." 
This is what Dr. Gall expounded as 
his theory of mental science, and one 
might be led to believe that Sully ac- 
tually believed that different regions of 
the brain structure “are specially en- 
gaged in different kinds of mental ac- 
tivity," according to the principles of 
Phrenology, but if we read further, we 
find the same writer states, “modern 
science, while rejecting the definite 
mapping out of the brain functions 
proposed bv the Phrenologists, is dis- 
tinctly tending toward a new and veri- 
fied theorv of localization of function.” 
If he refers here to the experiments 
that have been made bv scientists 
through the aid of electroids upon the 
brains of animals, he is right in sup- 
posing that a careful verified theorv of 
localizaton of function is being estab- 
lished, and perhaps unwittingly scien- 
tists are preparing the way for an ac- 
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ceptance of Gall’s localizations, more 
especially when we find that the two 
correspond. Although Psychology is 
necessary to education, because all 
teachers are directly concerned with 
the development of children’s minds, 
yet Psychologists distinctly explain 
that their philosophy “can only tell us 
what are the general characters of 
mind and point out the best way of 
dealing with it in its general features 
and broad outlines." 

It can not, as Phrenology is able to 
do, acquaint us with the manifold di- 
versity of intelligence and disposition, 
or suggest the right modifications of 
our educational processes to suit these 
variations. Accordingly, the educator 
will always need to supplement his 
general study of mind by the care- 
ful observation of the individual minds 
which he is called upon to deal with, 
so as to properly vary and adapt his 
methods of teaching from discipline.” 


TWO FACTORS NECESSARY TO 
PROVE EVERY THEORY. 


In order to prove that a theory is 
based on solid principles, we must have 
two factors, namely (1) empirical ob- 
servation; (2) scientific experiment. 
Nothing short of this can sustain us 
in our arguments for or against any 
subject. By empirical knowledge we 
mean that kind derived from unrevised 
expericnce and observation. By scien- 
tific knowledge we mean the outcome 
of those processes of revision of exten- 
sion of every-day knowledge which 
make up the work of science, such as 
experiments of all kinds made with 
regularity and precision, with or with- 
out electroids, but experiments which 
ean be duplicated in thousands of 
cases, 

The former is based on a narrow 
range of observation. and is liable to 
be inexact. The latter is based on a 
wide survey of facts and on accurate 
processes of observation and experi- 
ment. Thus empirical observation 
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consists mainly of propositions which 
have only a limited scope and are not 
always universally true, while scien- 
tifie knowledge and experiments are 
made up of propositioas of wide com- 
prehensiveness and universal valid- 
ity known as principles and laws. 
The use, therefore, of these two factors 
is important to the establishment of 
science. Empirical observations and 
generalizations are necessary, for sci- 
ence alone could never have taught 
men “the best way to till the ground, 
to obtain metal from the soil, to carry 
out any other set of industrial opera- 
tions,” or to make practical the sci- 
ence of mind, while the use of scien- 
tific principles is to supplement, inter- 
pret, and reinsert, correct empirical 
knowledge, and by these means the 
teaching of practical experience is ren- 
dered more precise and certain. We 
must have an art for science to express 
itself through, while art in itself is 
nothing unless it is based upon scien- 
tific principles. Sully speaks of the 
art of surgery as requiring the aid of 
scientific reflection on the nature of 
wounds and on the natural process of 
healing. Such deductions must be 
verified by actual experiments before 
they can take their place within the as- 
sured page of knowledge making up 
the theory of the subject. 

Phrenology has been proved to be 
true from empirical observation and 
scientific experiment (1) by the most 
rigid tests; (2) by means of large col- 
lections of skulls and casts of heads of 
men and women remarkable for some 
special mental faculty; (3) by obser- 
vations and measurements of thou- 
sands of living persons; (4) by the 
correspondence of form with function, 
which was first suspected, then con- 
firmed, and finally demonstrated bv 
the comparison of the heads of indi- 
viduals of every age. both in health 
and disease, and under the most varied 
conditions of education and environ- 
ment. as Alfred Russell Wallace has 
graphically stated in his work, “The 
Wonderful Century.” 
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The Secret of the Greatness of Moses. (1) 


In an able address delivered before 
the graduating class of the Whitehall 
High School, New York, a very strik- 
ing analysis of Moses was given by the 
Rev. C. E. MacGinness, A. M., which 
we think will prove to be interesting 
to our readers. We will, therefore, 
make some extracts from this able ad- 
dress. Rev. C. E. MacGinness said: 

“Tt is not every man who is great, 
either in speech or in action, to say 
nothing of being mighty in both; but 
Moses was. Not eloquent, by his own 
confession; of course not. Where two 
pounds pressure will open the safety- 
valve you will never find a hundred 
pounds behind the piston. Had he 
been glib, the world would never have 
heard of him; or, if it had, it would 
have despised him. A ground wire 
will rob a dozen batteries, all unheard; 
it is accumulations of lightning that 
cleave the clouds and shake the earth. 

“He was meck, i. e. there was 
plenty of lightning in his blood to be 
controlled, and it was controlled. Only 
once did it leak its insulation through 
his lips, and perhaps once through his 
fist, though the Bible overlooks that. 
He was only forty then, and had still 
forty years of schooling before him. 
While that one slip caused him to fall 
short of his own hope by one step, it 
did not prevent his fame from filling 
the earth. 

“He could hold his tongue in as 
many languages as he knew. He was 
master of silence; and the result is, 
that after five-and-thirty centuries his 
fame is in all the earth, as one who was 
great—yea, mighty in words! 

“What a master-piece his farewell 
address! ‘Give ear, O ye heavens, and 
I will speak; and hear, O earth, the 
words of my mouth. My doctrine 
shall drop as the rain; my speech shall 
distill as the dew.’ Master of silence, 
mighty in words, I bid you hear him 
when he speaks. 

“Lincoln gave liberty to millions of 
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slaves; Washington made a number of 
incoherent colonies and nations; Co- 
lumbus discovered a continent; Jeffer- 
son suggested and penned a Declara- 
tion of Independence. Had these men 
done nothing else, a single deed would 
have enrolled them among the immor- 
tal great; for founding a religion, even 
a poor one, Buddha and Mohammed 
are remembered. Mighty in deeds, 
Moses matched them all: He emanci- 
pated millions who had been enslaved, 
and made them a nation. He led them 
to the gateway of a country. He gave 
them a constitution and a religion. He 
conducted a school in the wilderness, 
in which tuition was free; attendance, 
compulsory; the course, forty years; 
the graduates. who took it all, two— 
Joshua and Caleb. A severe curricu- 
lum, but justified by his high purpose, 
not to conquer Egypt, but to train an 
undisciplined race for the discipline of 
the moral law. Before a faith so 
noble, far-sighted, and energetic, 
Egyptian courage failed, and the 
movement in behalf of human dignity 
and liberty was blessed for those who 
understood it and for the human race. 
The moral law is to be remembered 
among his works rather than among 
his words. It reflects heaven and 
earth. Such a: monument is it of in- 
sight and genius that one might call 
it an abridged republication of the law 
engraved by the Creator on the heart. 
This is the secret of its self-attesting 
majesty. About it there is no smell 
of the lamp; simple flashes of sunlight. 
His five books of condensed ancient 
history, pedigrees, memoranda, songs, 
and narratives, evidence and suitably 
head the triumphal procession of books 
which, by the consent of milleniums, 
have taken their place in the world’s 
Sacred Volume. 

“Every incident in his life is the 
common property of mankind. From 
the romantic art and princes to his 
mysterious burial, without human wit- 
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nesses or the touch of human hands. 
His one hundred and twenty years fall 
into three equal periods of (1) learn- 
ing, (2) contemplation, (3) and action. 


HIS BIRTH. 


“Born a peasant, educated a prince; 
forty years of a brilliant and refined 
life of the Egyptian Court; a tradition 
of fame for hurling Egyptian armies 
against Egypt's foe; an offer of adop- 
tion, with the prize of probable suc- 
cession to the throne of the Pharaohs. 
He refused. He had learned much; 
there was much yet to learn. He had 
enjoyed much, but other things were 
ahead. Fortune had offered a crown; 
destiny had greater things in store. 


HIS EXPERIENCE. 


With violence, he breaks away and 
enters upon the second period of his 
life. He exchanges the Nile Valley for 
Arabia, where Nature wears her wild- 
est and bleakest forms, among awful 
precipices and lonely valleys in solitude 
he ponders. He is in the desert—so 
still that Heaven’s voices reach him; 
so plain, that the jeweled sky im- 
presses him. His soul is stirred by the 
mingled voice of the Eternal and the 
groans of his oppressed kindred. Re- 
luctantly, but with finality, he accepts 
this highest of all commissions, and 
enters upon the third period of his life. 


ACTION. 


“The burden of his eighty years are 
but the preparation for his arduous ac- 
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tion. He is calm now; no sudden fit 
of reform spirit will strike down a 
labor foreman in his blood. When he 
strikes, you will see the throne of the 
Pharaohs rock from side to side. Dis- 
interested, patient, a man of massive 
energy and easy ascendancy over thou- 
sands who know no law; and, though 
his task was nothing short of Hercu- 
lean, the innumerable obstacles that 
confronted him, requiring Titanic en- 
ergy of will, together with infinite pa- 
tience and faith, yet it is the achieve- 
ment of this very task that has given 
him a greatness that is permanent and 
whose colossal dimensions defied the 
diminishing perspective of years. To 
his contemporaries, the man Moses 
was very great. Look back through 
the vista of fifteen centuries, he was, 
as Stephen says, ‘mighty in words and 
in deeds)  Five-and-thirty centuries 
but enhance his stature. Sweep the 
entire horizon of history, and massive 
and grand in confessed superiority 
tower his genius and achievement. 

*Above the inspiration of such a 
life, and aside from its substantial be- 
quests that have made the world bet- 
ter, it has this value: It shows the 
same elements that enter into all lives, 
and on such a scale that we can study 
them without either microscope or 
imagination. It were a daring task to 
attempt to name all. It is safer to 
make virtue even of the dulness of or- 
dinary vision, and mention only those 
that cannot escape even the common 
eve. 


————9—————— 


NEW YEAR. 


By MARGARET ISADEL Cox. 


I ask not, New Year, laurel wreath nor 
crest, 
Nor scepter-way o'er thy domain of days. 
The throne of place and power is not best 
If it be gift, not won. The beauteous 
ways 
Of oes I do not choose, New Year, 
Nor would I sek to climb yon mountain 
height 
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If in the vale some wearied soul might hear 
The song I sing. New Year, l ask for 
might 
And scepter over Self; that I may go 
My quiet way with joy, where'er it be, 
The song of hope and faith and love may 
know. 
This one gift, New Year, do I ask of thee. 
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People Talked About. 


DR. VAN DYKE, THE LATE DR. MALTBIE D. BABCOCK, AND 
DR. RICHARDS. 


Whether we will or not, we are con- 
stantly comparing the past with the 
present, and as we look at the photo- 
graph of Dr. Richards we cannot help 
but take a retrospective glance at his 


fined, and the same characteristics ap- 
plied to the late Dr. Babcock; and, as 
though a successor was designed and 
planned to fill his place, we find in Dr. 


' Richards a man with a forceful per- 
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THE LATE DR. MALTBIE D. BABCOCK. 


predecessors of the Brick Church, 
Fifth Avenue—the Rev. Maltbie Dav- 
enport Babcock, D. D., who in his turn 
was a successor to the Rev. Dr. Van 
Dyke, who now fills a Chair of Litera- 
ture in Princeton University. What a 
fine chain of intellect is represented in 
these gentlemen! 

Dr. Van Dyke is scholarly and re- 
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sonality, second to none in the strong 
Presbyterian body. 


DR. BABCOCK. 


When alive, Dr. Babcock once sup- 
plied the place announced to be filled 
by Paterson Du Bois, who was to lec- 
ture on “Child Study.” As the lec- 
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turer did not appear, Dr. Babcock rose 
to the emergency and gave an informal 
chat on principles that should be car- 
ried out in child culture. As his ideas, 
then expressed, give a good idea of the 
practical bearing of his mind, we give 
them here. He said, in part: “The 
tendency of the human mind is to em- 
body everything, and children display 
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re-irritate it over and over.” The 
teacher’s and parent’s first business in 
talking to the children, is to be sure 
that the explanations explain. “Use 
simple words. Don’t talk about the 
subjective and the objective. Such 
words have no right in respectable so- 
ciety. Try to be lucid rather than 
learned.” 


THE SPHINX. 


From “ Letters from Egypt and Palestine." 


this tendency from the earliest age. A 
child I know sang, 


“ʻA crown upon my forehead, 
A ‘Harper’ in my hand.’ 


A ‘Harper’ carried no suggestion to her 
mind, but she knew what the magazine 
was and adopted that as the object to 
be carried.” 

Dr. Babcock said that to be intel- 
ligible to children one must be content 
to repeat the statement many times; 
or, as some Mrs. Partington expressed 
it, to “make the statement, and then 
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Figurative language always im- 
presses children. Dr. Babcock said: 
“All language is figurative. Almost 
every word, if traced back to its origin, 
presents a figure whose meaning has 
become inherent. The child’s mind is 
struck by a picture, and holds the idea 
conveyed, when no mere statement 
would avail to impress him, Lucidity 
grows from clear, concise figures. And 
do not say, *Now, children, I am going 
to illustrate.’ Do it! The illustration 
will have vastly more impressiveness.” 

He emphasized the necessity for cre- 
ating the atmosphere desired, and said: 
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**Create an atmosphere of appreciation 
of life, not depreciation. Train them 
to look for the beautiful and good, in- 
stead of the ugly and evil. There is 
much to comniend in the attitude of 
the sweet old lady, to whom someone 
said: ‘I believe you could find some- 
thing nice to say of the devil!’ The old 
lady answered, thoughtfully: ‘Why, do 
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to the memorizing of essentials. Try 
to discriminate between the things that 
are really worth while and the trifles." 

His mind was singularly cultured and 
witty. His “Letters from Egypt and 
Palestine," published by Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, are full of the ripeness of 
his intellect. Instead of being simple 
letters of travel, they are full of deep 
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DR. WILLIAM R. RICHARDS. 


you know, I always have thought he 
has a deal of perseverance.’ ” 
Another point emphasized by the 
speaker was the lack of wisdom in 
forcing children to remember unim- 
portant things. “Make memoranda 
for their errands,” he said. “Don’t 
worry them with a paper of pins and 
a roll of braid. Train them, rather, 
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thought, though written under circum- 
stances that were particularly difficult, 
as the party of which he was a member 
traveled rapidly from one point of in- 
terest to another. His mind was a 
clear-cut one, and fortunate indeed is 
the Brick Church in securing as its 
presiding genius the Rev. William R. 
Richards. 
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DR. WILLIAM R. RICHARDS. 


The Rev. W. R. Richards was pastor 
of the Crescent Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, of Plainfield, N. J., and when 
his name was being considered fifty per 
cent. of the congregation were present, 
and the Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke pre- 
sided. 

Dr. Van Dyke said Dr. Richards pos- 
sessed a strong personality, was attrac- 
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clergyman's supporters, although he 
took no active part in the affair. 

He is a man of singular purity of 
thought and power as a preacher, capa- 
ble of elevating every one who listens 
to his utterances; and few persons are ` 
better able to intuitively understand 
the bearing, the character, the hunger, 
of each individual worshiper that con- 
stitutes his congregation, than he. 

His basilar brain simply stimulates 


tive to the young, a favorite preacher 
in theological seminaries, a courteous 
gentleman, and a splendid preacher. 
He is a graduate of Yale; and, it is 
said, has declined many calls to pulpits 
in larger cities and at larger salaries. 
He was mentioned at one time for the 
presidency of Yale, prior to the elec- 
tion of Dr. Hadley. At the time of the 
famous Briggs controversy it was said 
that Dr. Richards was among that 
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the exercise of his moral qualities. 
There is no display of selfishness; in 
fact, he is a man who singularly for- 
gets his own identity when he is plead- 
ing for a cause. He does not leave his 
hearers with any uncertain idea con- 
cerning the subject he treats. There 
is no ambiguity, no straining to 
mystify, but he has a logical way of 
interpreting every abstruse subject 
that he wishes to expound. Intensity 
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of sympathy is another striking char- 
acteristic of his personality. Another 
is tenderness, combined with firmness. 
Thus, he is master all along the line 
of religious controversy. He is not a 
man to waste many words, but speaks 
right to the point, and is able to con- 
vince and, at the same time, to per- 
suade others of his logic. He is a man 
who knows what self-denial is, yet a 
person of great individuality of char- 
acter, and one who unites the Motive 
with the Mental Temperament. No 
adipose tissue gets in his way, and 
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the Rey. Dr. Richards recently said: 
“At this election just one question has 
been set before us. Try as men will, 
it has been impossible to obscure this 
question. Do we wish to put the gov- 
ernment of this city in the hands of 
men whose one idea of politics is 
money—money for themselves and 
money for their friends? These men 
have no idea of what honor means, and 
they are so steeped in wickedness that 
they have even come to buy and sell 
the purity of woman. I call no names, 
but every sane man knows that this is 
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DR. VAN DYKE. 
Remarkable for his Keen Intellectual Insight, his Broad Sympathies and his Originality ofjMind. 


consequently he has not a particle of 
laziness in lis nature. To economize 
time, thought, and influence is a great 
object of his; thus he should succeed 
in drawing together the ties of affec- 
tion of his people and link them with 
deep spiritual thought. He is not a 
man with a loud-sounding trumpet, nor 
does he proclaim himself as an Elijah, 
nor lay down the law in an offensively 
stringent manner; but, instead of this, 
he is an intensely practical man, and 
one who is calculated to do an im- 
mense amount of good in the world. 

Before the election, in November, 
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the one issue. Even the little children 
in the street know it, and the whole 
world is watching to see if it is possible 
for a great American city to purify its 
municipal politics from the corruption 
of mercenaries.” 

This quotation shows that Dr. Rich- 
ards has worked the contest down to 
a fine point, and every one, as he says, 
knows and sees the fact. 

That he will be known for his clear- 
ness of intellect, his breadth of mind, 
his sympathy of heart, his unselfish de- 
sires to do good, and his masterly way 
of using language, is our full belief. 

J. A. FOWLER. 
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AN EXPERT'S OPINION ON 


THE 
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MENTALITY OF MARX, THE 


SELF-CONFESSED MURDERER AND HIGHWAYMAN. 


By Proressor J. 


At the request of the Inter-Ocean, and 
accompanied by a staff artist, I went to the 
police station to make a character study of 
the head and face of Gustav Marx, the mur- 
derer of Detective Quinn and the confessed 


associate in the car-barn robbery and mur- 
ders. 

In the study of criminals we find as many 
different types of men as there are distinct 
kinds of crime; and, as the foregoing cases 
are among the most "wp cold-blooded, 
and wantonly savage that have ever been 
recorded in Chicago, it naturally follows 
that much intellectual curiosity has been 
aroused as to the physical appearance and 
mentality of the prisoner Marx. I must 
confess that in the study of thousands of 
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M. FITZGERALD. 


men I have never seen one who was of such 
a pronounced type of the “Dare-Devil Dick" 
sort—the deliberate, merciless desperado. 
Not a word representative of social or 
moral feeling or emotion escaped his cold, 
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cruel lips during one hour's interview, 
though we did our best to bring out, if pos- 
sible, some word of regret, a sigh of re- 
morse, or an expression of sympathy for his 
family, or for those whom his monstrous 
actions have injured or slain. He is a 
moral and social idiot. 

Since the brain is the seat of all emotion, 
feeling, will, and intelligence, let us go to 
headquarters to size him up. He possesses 
what would be termed a long head, rather 
than a broad one. His brain is very long 
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from the ear forward to the eyebrows, but 
extremely short in the back brain, wherein 
are located the socinl faculties, the domes- 
tic affections. These are a negative qual- 
ity in Marx's character. With but little 
love in his nature, human life never ap- 
peals to him as a sacred thing or a glorious 
privilege. - As he said in speaking of His 
taking chances in shooting people, “A fellow 
can die but once, and he has to die some- 
time, doesn't he?" 

The brain immediately over the eyes gives 
pereeption of physical things, and he is im- 
mensely developed at this point. He has 
the eye of an eagle in measuring distance, 
in taking in a rapid and accurate calcula- 
tion of mere physical proportion. 

His upper forehead is of fair proportions, 
strong enough to think and plan along the 
purely materialistic and animal lines, but 
too feeble to think seriously of the conse- 
quences of human action and human obtiga- 
tions. The moral faeulties, located just up- 
ward and slightly backward of the upper 
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forehead, are infantile in their grasp of re- 
spect, piety, and benevolence. 

His skullgraduallyrises towardthe crown 
until here is the summit of his glory—love 
of notoricty. He would talk for hours upon 
his prowess as a robber and slayer; with 
a gleam in his cold, cat-like eye that truly 
portrays his satanic spirit. His ear is lo- 
eated very low down, the auditory opening 
being almost on a line with the tip of his 
nose, This clearly proves that the base of 
the brain is very large; hence he possesses a 
destructive propensity. 

His face is characterless in so far as any- 
thing gentle, noble, lovable, or kind is con- 
cerned. He has neither eyes nor mouth to 
commend him. The former are of the cat- 
like sort and the latter a mere slit in his 
face, with a cynical upper lip and a mere 
chunk of coarse flesh for an under lip. 
These are attached to strong jaws. His 
nose is of the Greek and bulldog type.— 
Forwarded by E. F. Crevy, class ’98, Chi- 
cago. 


FOR JANUARY. 


By CAPTAIN JACK McDONALD. 


For the last twenty years I have 
heen interested in the subject of Physi- 
cal Culture for the individual man, 
woman, and child, and have written 
several pamphlets, which are now out 
of print, on the question of exercise 
for different degrees of strength. It 
is proposed that I summarize for 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL a num- 
her of simple and effective exercises 
that can be used by people of certain 
weights, and who possess certain 
measurements of head and body, thus 
uniting Phrenology and Physiology 
under one substantial head. 


MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT. 


(A.) A man weighing 150 pounds; 
height, 5 feet 8 inches; age, twenty- 
five years; circumference of head, 22 
inches; height from ear to ear, 144 
inches; length, over top from the root 
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of the nose to the occipital spine, 14 
inches, should take the following exer- 
cises daily: 

(1) Stand erect, hips firm, or hands 
on hips, knees stiff, head erect; (1) 
extend hands forward, palms upward, 
on hips; (2) extend to side, on hips; 
(3) over head stretch, on hips place; 
(4) down to side, stretch and hips 
place. Repeat this exercise in rhyth- 
mie counts twelve times, counting 
eight to each complete set of move- 
ments. Thus we take the forward 
stretch, hips; sideward stretch, hips; 
upward stretch, hips; and downward 
stretch, hips. The movements should 
begin with moderate energy and in- 
crease in speed until the individual has 
repeated the series up to ninecty-six 
counts. When he has reached this fig- 
ure he should lie down and rest five 
minutes, and repeat the above direc- 
tions three times before going to hed. 
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SCIENCE AND THE BIBLE. 
By Dr. E. P. MILLER, 


There are many indications both in 
Scripture prophecy and in scientific 
discoveries that a definite solution of 
the great mystery of the origin and 
future destiny of human life is not 
very far from becoming known. A 
clear understanding of the “Science of 
Life,’ the science of the brain and 
body, will without doubt materially 
contribute to a solution of this mys- 
tery. So, also, will a correct under- 
standing of the Word of God, the com- 
mands of God, the spirit of God, the 
mission of Jesus Christ and the spirit 
of Truth which he represented. Let 
us examine the subject from all these 
points of view and see what light we 
can find to aid in this solution. For 
what purpose we are born; why we 
get sick; why we die; and what is our 
destiny after death, let us inquire. 

We must go back to the beginning of 
human history and examine all the 
evidence and testimony to be obtained 
from those who have gone before us, 
their experience, the investigations 
made by scientists, and then avail our- 
selves of all modern inventions and 
discoveries. 

The Old Testament Scriptures prob- 
ably contain the earliest and most cor- 
rect history of the human race. Pro- 
fessor Dana, at the close of his great 
work on Geology, refers to the first 
chapter of Genesis as being thorough- 
ly harmonious with the science of Ge- 
ology, and says that both are true and 
divine. The first chapter of the Old 
Testament gives a description of the 
creation of Heaven and Earth. The 
last chapter describes God’s judgment 
and punishment of the wicked. The 
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first chapter of the New Testament 
gives the genealogy and birth of Jesus 
Christ; the last chapter tells of “The 
Riyer and Tree of Life,” and in it the 
spirit of Christ said “I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end, the 
first and thelast. Blessed are they that 
do his commandments that they may 
have right to the tree of life and may 
enter in through the gates into the 
city.” 

The first verse of the first chapter 
of Genesis reads: “In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.” 
When was the beginning? Some think 
it was about six thousand years ago; 
others think it may have been six mil- 
lion. Who but God knows? But who 
is God? What is he, and where does 
he dwell? The “Bible” tells us “God 
is spirit, and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in 
truth.” Again it says: “God is light 
and in him is no darkness at all.” And 
again, “God is love; and he that dwell- 
eth in love dwelleth in God, and God 
in him,” 

WHAT IS SPIRIT. 


Spirit is that force or power that is 
directly the opposite to matter, and yet 
controls, and can ereate or annihilate 
matter so far as the human senses are 
concerned. The hardest granite, the 
toughest and strongest metals can, by 
fire, be converted into invisible gases 
that can neither be seen, heard or 
smelled, and by spirit power, in an in- 
stant of time, God possesses all power, 
all knowledge, all wisdom, all intelli- 
genee. He is omniscient and omni- 
present. His home is in Heaven, where 
love, jov, peace, harmony, happiness 
and health reign, and where love. light 
and eternal life control all. As the 
four-and-twenty elders said: “Thou art 
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worthy, O Lord, of glory and honor, 
and power, for thou hast created all 
things, and for thy pleasure they are 
and were created." Jeremiah (x. 12) 
says: ^He hath made the earth by his 
power, he hath established the world 
bv his wisdom, ^and hath stretched 
out the heavens by his discretion." 

To Isaiah (xliv. 24) he said: *I am 
the Lord that maketh all things; that 
stretcheth forth the Heavens alone 
that spreadeth abroad the earth by my- 
self: that frustateth the tokens of the 
liars, and maketh diviners mad; that 
turneth wise men backward, and mak- 
eth their knowledge foolish; I form 
the light and create darkness: I make 
peace and create evil: I the Lord do 
all these things” (Isaiah xlv. 7). 

Acts xvii. 24: “God made the world 
and all things therein, seeing that 
he is Lord of heaven and earth, 
dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands;” (25th), “Neither is wor- 
shipped with men’s hands, as though 
he needed any thing, seeing that he 
giveth to all life and breath, and all 
things.” (26th), “And hath made of 
one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth, and 
hath determined the times before ap- 
pointed and the bounds of their habita- 
tion. (28th), “For in him we live, and 
move, and have our being; as certain 
of our own poets have said, for we are 
also his offspring.” 

Such, in brief, is given as to the na- 
ture and attributes of God as recorded 
in the Bible. 


WHAT SCIENTISTS SAY ABOUT GOD. 


The discoveries of science in regard 
to God corroborate the foregoing. 
Scientific men have recognized in' na- 
ture a force or power or energy, which 
controls the formation of matter and 
molds its form and shape. By chem- 
ical and microscopical aid they have 
scught to find its beginning or origin. 
They have traced matter to an invisi- 
ble molecule that is unrecognizable bv 
anv of the unaided human senses. If 
this does not prove it to be spirit it is 
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so near spirit that it is next to impos- 
sible to point out the difference. 

The great English scientist, Her- 
bert Spencer, in an epitomized state- 
ment of his system of philosophy, 
wrote as follows: “That which per- 
sists unchanging in quantity, but 
ever changing in form, under these 
sensible appearances which the uni- 
verse presents to us, transcends hu- 
man knowledge and conception—is an 
unknown and  unknowable power, 
which we are obliged to recognize as 
without limit in space and without be- 
ginning or end in time." 

Again, the latest discovery of radi- 
um and helium has developed or 
brought to light a form of matter and 
a gas that is perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach to spirit of anything hitherto 
known. It is said by scientists that a 
single grain of radium can throw off 
heat and light and force for a million 
of years, perhaps, without losing an 
atom of its substance. Within the 
last few weeks Sir William Ramsey, 
an English scientist, has announced 
that “in addition to its remarkable 
eharacteristics of giving off light and 
energy, it has been known for some 
time that radium constantly gives off 
that which seems to behave like a heavy 
gas, except that it is not permanent, 
for in about a month it disappears. In 
about forty-eight hours it began to 
show its characteristic specule of heli- 
um gas—a yellow line—which up to 
this discovery has only been found in 
the sun, where its presence is made 
known through the medium of the 
spectroscope.” This radium and its 
constituent helium may be the connect- 
ing link between matter and spirit, of 
which the God of the Bible the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost have control. 


WHAT THE SCRIPTURES SAY ABOUT 
CREATION. 


Let us go back to Genesis. In the 
second verse we read: And the earth 
was without form and void : and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep. 
And the spirit of God moved upon the 
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face of the waters. Astronomers claim 
that at one point of time in the past, 
all the planets in our solar system were 
in the sun and its rings, and that each 
planet in time was sent to its orbit and 
started on a mission of its own. The 
earth when ready was sent to its orbit, 
and after its arrival was covered with 
water upon which the spirit of God 
was moving in darkness. And God 
said, *Let there be light: and there was 
light. And God divided the light from 
the darkness, and called the light day 
and the darkness he called night. And 
the evening and the morning were the 
first day." "That day seems to have 
been different from the days we now 
have, as ours is the morning and the 
evening. The light also was different 
from sunlight. The light probably 
came immediately it was ordered; and 
might have been electrical. If God is 
light, it could of course appear at once 
when God ordered. 

The sixth verse of this first chapter 
of Genesis reads: “And God said let 
there be a firmament in the midst of 
the waters, and let it divide the waters 
from the waters (seventh). And God 
made the firmament and divided the 
waters which were under the firma- 
ment from the waters which were above 
the firmament, and it was so (eighth). 
And God called the firmament Heaven. 
And the evening and the morning were 
the second day.” 

The firmament here spoken of 
means, as we think, a firm foundation 
and applies to the continent of Amer- 
ica, which came up out of the water, 
where it might have been for ages in 
process of development. There is 
abundance of evidence in the goolog- 
ical formation of America to show that 
for long periods the American conti- 
nent was under water in which ice- 
hergs floated and various developments 
were going on to fit it for the purpose 
to which it is now being put. We 
hope to show farther on that the Gar- 
den of Eden was originallv estahlished 
on the American continent, and that 
Christ's second coming is to he here; 
that he is to appear among the Gen- 
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tiles, the descendants of Japheth, fa- 
ther of the white race. 

After God had made the firmament 
and called it Heaven, *God said: Let 
the waters under the heaven be gath- 
ered together unto one place, and let 
the dry land appear, and it was so." 
This was doubtless when the Eastern 
Hemisphere was brought up out of the 
water. “And God called the dry land 
Earth, and the gathering together of 
the water called he Seas. And God 
saw that it was good." The appear- 
ing of the dry land, Earth, on the third 
day was accompanied by the order: 
“Let the earth bring forth grass, the 
herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree 
yielding fruit after his kind, whose 
seed is in itself upon the earth. And 
it was so. And God saw that it was 
good. And the evening and the morn- 
ing were the third day. 

The 26th verse of Genesis I. reads, 
* And God said let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness, and let them 
ete. (27th), So God created man in 
his own image, in the image of God 
ereated he him, male and female cre- 
ated he them (28th), And blest them 
and said unto them, Be fruitful and 
multiply and replenish the earth. And 
subdue it and have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth." 

When God said *Let us make man 
in our own image,” “us” must refer 
to the attributes of God, the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost. “In 
our image and after our likeness,” 
* Male and female ereated he them," so 
that the male and female element must 
both be inherent in God, and the three 
attributes of God must have been given 
to beth the man and the woman. 


THE NATURAL FOOD OF MAN. 


Inthe 29th verse God gave them spe- 
cial directions as to what they should 
eat, as follows: “And God said, Be- 
hold. I have given vou every herb 
bearing seed, which is upon the 
face of all the earth, and every 
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tree, in the which is the fruit of a 
tree yielding seed; to you it shall 
be for meat.” The word “behold” 
meant listen, and take notice of what I 
say! Now let us consider that here 
was the Father and Mother of the 
whole human race, just created by a 
being who possessed infinite knowl- 
edge, infinite wisdom, and infinite pow- 
er; who had planned and formed for 
these new beings, the mouth, teeth, 
tongue, salivary glands, «esophagus, 
stomach, liver, pancreas, and intestinal 
canal, each and all for the purpose of 
eating certain kinds of food ; and this 
food would when digested, supply just 
the nutritive material to make the kind 
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of blood required to nourish, strength- 
en, and sustain every organ and tissue 
of the body. And then he gave them 
special instruction as to what that food 
should be. "There was no permission 
given to eat of animal food, either 
flesh, fish, or fowl. None of man's or- 
gans were made like those of flesh-eat- 
ing animals. Why, then, do not the 
children of men obey the commands or 
follow the instruction of an all-wise 
being, who created them and who knew 
exactly what kind of food was especial- 
ly adapted to their needs and condi- 
tions? Thus, the first Pair, the parents 
of the race, were told specifically what 
they should use for meat. 


Food. 


Bx Cuas. H. SugPanp, M.D. 


Aside from breathing pure air, it is 
impossible for our bodies to derive 
vigor or even sustenance from anything 
but food that has been digested and 
assimilated, and water is the most im- 
portant vehicle for carrying on these 
processes. We start in life with a cer- 
tain amount of vitality. The economy 
or prodigality of our use of this vital- 
ity determines the length of individual 
lite. This force it is that protects us 
from disease, and this is the only heal- 
ing force in the world. There is a 
great tenacity of life in some individ- 
uals, undoubtedly derived from a line 
of ancestors who lived in conformity 
with natural laws. It is often noticed 
that families given to sumptuous liv- 
ing die out in two or three generations. 

Out-door life and simple food has 
much to do with the prolongation of 
life, but what is the natural term of 
life, and what is simple food? Our 
reply would be that one hundred years 
should be the minimum, and that pe- 
riod will be much lengthened when 
sanitary science and healthful living is 
better understood, and simple food is 
that kind provided by nature contain- 
ing the largest and best proportion of 
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the elements that go to nourish the 
body, which is made up of living cells, 
and we should naturally be ahle to ob- 
tain more living cells from food that 
had not heen subjected to heat. "The 
more highly vitalized our food the 
more tasteful and beneficial. Nor 
could one expect to be well nourished 
by living on any one element, such as 
sugar, oil, or starch, because that would 
destroy the balance of nutrition and 
lead to derangement of the digestive 
forces or inharmonious action, which is 
simply diseased action. For this rea- 
son concentrated foods, or those that 
contain but one element of nutrition 
ure to be avoided, or used very sparing- 
ly. Good living is favorable to good 
looks, and that comes from partaking 
of simple and natural foods ratherthan 
a large and complex variety. It is said 
that onions and carrots are equally 
good to clear the complexion, and the 
same may be claimed for all good ripe 
fruits. Milk is also claimed to he a 
choice food, because of its containing 
so many of the clements of nutrition in 
the best combination, and that is the 
distinctive feature of all natural foods. 

Nature seeks harmony and right 
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proportions. For that reason the 
choicest food is that which has been 
combined in nature's laboratory rather 
than an artificial selection. The ani- 
mal kingdom has perfect health while 
eating their natural food and drinking 
pure water, but when they become do- 
mesticated they are liable to many 
kinds of disease and a shortened life. 
Fat babies often take the prize at exhi- 
bitions, and are considered the most fa- 
vored, but while plumpness is desira- 
able, it should be realized that an excess 
of fat is a patent evidence of over- 
feeding, and hence abnormal condi- 
tions. Such children, as well as grown 
persons, are more liable to sudden at- 
tacks of serious indisposition, and fre- 
quently the foundation is thereby laid 
for unfavorable chronic conditions that 
may continue through life as well as 
hasten an untimely end. The happy 
medium is to be sought for by all. 

Adelina Patti is a remarkable in- 
stance of the power of simple food and 
regular habits to preserve one in the 
best of health. Her brother-in-law, 
Maurice Strakosch, took charge of her 
at the age of six, when she was in the 
ordinary condition of the indulged 
child. By a rigid course of abstemi- 
ousness she was regenerated, and by 
following up his strict rules she has 
retained her vouthfulness and remark- 
able voice. Eight hours of sleep out 
of the twenty-four, plain simple food, 
no alcohol, no coffee, no tea was al- 
lowed, her only drink being water or 
milk. To-day, over sixty years of age, 
she is in a notably well-preserved con- 
dition. : 

To be well there are certain essen- 
tials that must be observed. The body 
should have all the rest in sleep that 
nature calls for, and all the water that 
thirst calls for, and all the food that 
hunger calls for. but an artificial con- 
dition, one pampered bv all sorts of 
unnatural foods and drinks, is not a 
fit state in which to judge what is best. 
The blood is then loaded with impuri- 
ties, and brain action is primarily af- 
fected bv the condition of the stomach 
as well as of the blood. It is well to 
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bear in mind that while air and sun- 
shine are constantly essential to our 
life and happiness, one can abstain 
from food for many days without dan- 
ger, and often with great benefit, as 
has frequently been demonstrated by 
persons who have fasted from one to 
forty days. 

While we waste vital energy in many 
ways, in none are we more lavish than 
that of endeavoring to digest an excess 
of food, and drink all sorts of decoc- 
tions. In this land of plenty there 
seems to be a constant effort to see how 
much food one can dispose of, instead 
of trying to conserve the energy and 
studying what will best promote and 
sustain the highest physical condition. 

To sum up, keep on good terms with 
the stomach, as that is the most impor- 
tant organ of the body. Do not expect 
to get any good from food eaten when 
very tired, nor try to rest yourself by 
eating a hearty meal. When exhaust- 
ed, lie down for an hour to get rested. 
Never eat on going to bed, or between 
meals, have mercy on the stomach and 
allow it a period of rest, which it needs 
as much, or more, than any other or- 
gan. Drink freely between meals, ac- 
cordimg to thirst, of pure water only, 
a glass early in the morning, another 
about noon, again in the afternoon, 
and also one on retiring at night. Try 
to see how little you can eat and enjoy 
life. rather than to see how much can 
be disposed of, bearing in mind that a 
little eaten slowly and well masticated 
does more to build up the body than a 
large amount hastily swallowed. In 
that wav one cultivates the sense of 
taste and gets much more enjoyment 
out of what is eaten, and there is less 
danger of overeating. Never eat more 
than three times a day, twice is found 
to be enough and fully satisfactory to 
many people. Daily, individuals are 
dropping out of existence from dis- 
obeying the simple, natural laws of 
life. If we lived right we would have 
perfect health. The doctor's business 
comes almost entirelv from this dis- 
obedienee to natural laws, whieh are 
God's laws. 
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Dangers. 


By JULIA COLMAN. 


The medical danger in alcoholic 
drinks is real and serious, because by 
reason of medical prescriptions a vast 
number of individuals are introduced 
to the stuff and become familiar with 
its use who would never touch it under 
other conditions. They were ill, took 
alcoholic physic and recovered. Their 
nerves, being tampered with, lied to 
them, and they did not know that they 
recovered in spite of the alcoholic med- 
icine, instead of by its help. 

There is, however, another method 
more common, and perhaps less sus- 
pected, by which the taste for liquors 
is introduced and the familiarity culti- 
vated, and that is in cooking. This 
takes in the entire gamut of alcoholic 
names and makes them familiar house- 
hold words. "There are wine sauces 
and “trifles,” brandy flavors for pies 
and puddings, and various kinds of 
wine are specified. As if that were not 
enough, their names are often attached 
to the harmless crackers made to be 
served with said wines. Mothers who 
do not wish their children to become 
familiar with the drinks themselves, do 
well to avoid their very names in their 
kitchens and at their own tables. 

*But isn't this going a good ways?" 
Yes, and we must needs go a long 
ways and resort to many a strenu- 
ous effort to circumvent this drink 
octopus which has reached down its 
long fingers through so many cen- 
turles and fixed itself so firmly upon 
us and in so many forms that we 
do not realize them unless we study 
them very closely. Many women who 
never partake of the wine cup do’ 
not hesitate to say that they like the 
taste of liquor in their food. They 
readily take up the off-repeated asser- 
tion that cooking dissipates the alcohol, 
leaving only the delicate (?) flavor. 
They seldom study to know whether 
this is true, nor do they recognize the 
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absurdity of supposing that the flavor 
can remain after the thing itself is 
gone. Would they accept as flavoring 
the “waste? that is left after the 
brandy is distilled off? If there was 
any desirable flavor in it, the shrewd 
distiller would have long since convert- 
ed it into a salable article. But should 
that ever be done, we should expect it 
to contain alcohol, all assertions to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

But supposing it were only the 
flavor that is left. To whom does that 
make the food desirable or attractive? 
Not to the intelligent total abstainer. 
Not to the man trying to reform to 
whom your table ought not “to become 
a snare.” The wife of a prominent 
New York physician once told of the 
hearty thanks of a man who had dined 
at her table because her mince pie had 
no taste of brandy. She had no pre- 
vious suspicion of his special liability 
to temptation. 

Then, again, do mistresses who com- 
plain of tippling cooks suspect how 
often their appetite is due to the flavor- 
ings these cooks are required to han- 
dle? And we have seen that the mis- 
tress is not always willing to dispense 
with their use in order to help the cook 
keep the pledge she was required to 
take. And yet the cook is blamed 
even when she is expected to taste the 
food thus flavored ! 

A few years ago there was a reform 
in the matter of publishing recipes, 
most of our religious and respectable 
secular periodicals omitted such as rec- 
ommended the use of liquors, but now 
we find such recipes almost everywhere. 
Is it because so many of the household 
columns are edited by men who do not 
realize the danger involved? We once 
called the attention of such an editor 
to a recipe containing that objection- 
able inicredient and he acknowledged 
that it had escaped his attention. He 
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was in the habit of extirpating the 
liquor clause whenever he saw it. But 
now it sometimes looks as if the entire 
department were controlled by the 
shrewdest ingenuity of some liquor 
dealer who smears over all sorts of 
recipes with “a spoonful of brandy to 
every pie," accompanied by the well- 
worn assurance that the heat will dissi- 
pate all the alcohol, leaving only the 
flavor. Some even go so far as to ad- 
vise us to dump into our pie materials 
our spoiled canned fruit, that we would 
not think of bringing to the table in 
any other shape; slyly warning us 
against the use of that which is 
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moldy. Do they presume upon our 
ignorance? Very well, there are a few 
of us who know that alcohol is the 
product of vinous fermentation and 
not of mold; even though we may not 
have been favored in our youth with 
scientific temperance instruction in the 
schools. And when the present pupils 
of the public schools graduate and take 
their places at the head of households, 
there will be several more wise enough 
to see through such crookedness. In 
the meantime we must expect all sorts 
of vinous if not virulent “ intercircum- 
tangulations," to quote our old pro- 
fessor in rhetoric. 
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PIIRENOLOGY IN DETECTIVE WORK. 
A TRUE STORY. i 
By N. A. CLarr, F.A.I.P. 


I am not a totemologist, who believes 
that some individuals are descended from 
some particular animal and therefore in- 
herit the particular characteristies of such 
animals as they may resemble, but I do 
believe that the law of development is uni- 
versal, and if an individual resembles a 
certain animal he has characteristics that 
are like the characteristics of that animal 
he resembles. To illustrate: A bull-dog 
face in à man is always accompanied with 
persistency and tenacity in disposition. 
The narrow-headed, long-toothed, mincing 
woman is timid and fastidious, like the 
rabbit; while the peaked-faced, fore- 
headed man is sly and sneaky, and will 
watch his opportunity to take an advantage 
of you under the cover of darkness or dur- 
ing your absence. 

I have had remarkable success in ferret- 
ing and trapping rascals who have violated 
the rules of society and made themselves a 
terror to the community in which they lived. 
The science of Phrenology has invariably 
been my guide and instructor. 

The story I wish to relate occurred back 
in the nineties. I was running the home 
farm, which consisted of 200 acres, a solid 
160 and a 40, separated from the north- 
west corner of the quarter section by a road. 
The buildings are at the southeast corner 
of the 160, leaving the farther portion of 
the 40 more than a mile away. For more 
than a quarter of a century I had given 
much attention to the breeding of pure-bred 
atock—short-horn cattle, Shropshire sheep, 
and Berkshire swine being among my fa- 
vorites. "There had been a long period of 
depression in the business, and I had culled 
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closely and brought my sheep to a high 
standard of excellence. 

The season of the incident had been a fa- 
vorable one, and yet we had been very busy 
with the farm work. As was my custom, I 
changed pastures with my sheep often, and 
during the haying season drove them to the 
wood-lot on the 40. "The gathering of the 
hay and wheat had taken my time so con- 
tinuously that I neglected to count the flock 
until we finished the haying, when we 
opened the fence to give the sheep a run in 
the meadow. As they came through in sin- 
gle file we very soon discovered that they 
were not all there—sixteen gone. We in- 
stituted & search, and soon found that the 
sheep had been cornered, and that there 
were wagon-tracks from that corner of the 
woods to the road that was the boundary 
line on the north side. 

We would have been without a single 
clew had it not been for the fact that my 
hired man had seen Dick M , the village 
butcher, drive with a horse and buggy up 
and back on the north road some two weeks 
before. We conjectured that he was lay- 
ing his plans at the time, and must have 
taken them very soon after. With more 
than a week the start, and only faint tracks 
toward a great thoroughfare leading to a 
city thirty miles away, it looked like a diffi- 
eult task to trap the thief. My hired man 
said, tauntingly: “Use your Phrenology on 
him; but you'll find him a sly, slippery 
coon.” I did not answer. I felt chagrined, 
as the fellow had received many favors from 
me, and I was on the best of terms with his 
wife’s people. who were neighbors. 

It was Saturday noon, and what was done 
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before business closed for the week must be 
done at once. I had my man take me to 
the railroad station, so that I could take 
the first train to the city. On my way I 
pondered on what a fellow of his make-up 
would be likely to do. I concluded that he 
was too shrewd to go on the market on 
market-day and expose a wagon-load of 
pure-bred Shropshires, as they would attract 
attention, but would sell to some butcher in 
order to escape detection. 

By three o'clock I was in a city of 300, 
000 inhabitants, with nothing but my wits 
to guide me in entrapping a sly thief, who 
had an abundance of time to lay his plans 
and cover his tracks. My first move was to 
go to a butcher with whom I was slightly 
acquainted and get a list of butchera who 
would be likely to handle such a load, and 
Started post-haste on my tour, as the com- 
miasion houses would close at 5 o'clock. 
The third commission man I called on I 
sized up at once as a man selfish and sly, 
and my first impression said, “Proceed cau- 
tiously.” I made myself as affable as I 
knew how, told him I was from a town north 
of me, and after a few minutes asked if he 


knew Dick M , of such a town. His re- 
ply was in the affirmative. I suggested that 
he had not come to the city lately. At this 


point the butcher for the firm came along, 
and the proprietor asked him how long it 
had been since Dick M was in. The re- 
ply was, “Not since he had the load of 
Shropshire sheep.” My heart throbbed rap- 
idly. I had struck the right place, and 
now if I could fix the evidence before they 
mistrusted my errand I would be the victor 
thus far. I asked rather unconcernedly 
about how many he brought at a load. ‘Lhe 
proprietor said, “The books will show,” and 
voluntarily led me into the office. As the 
book-keeper opened the books I took paper 
and pencil in hand, and as he read the dates 
and figures took them down as fast as he 
read them. I asked for the pelts, as they 
would show my ear-marks, but was told 
they were sold. I asked the butcher if he 
could describe the sheep and he replied, 
"Certainly." By this time the questions 
came from the other side, and they asked 
why I wanted such definite information. I 
told them the sheep were mine, and had been 
stolen. The book. keeper remarked, “He 
has got our necks in." I replied, “I may 
need some witnesses." 

I was ready to take the evening train 
home. As the next day was Sunday, I went 
to church as usual, but took the liberty to 
ask some of the relatives about Dick's move- 
ments, and got them in detail, and was in- 
formed that he. at the time, was conflned 
in jail in an adjoining county for a similar 
offense as the one I was tracing out. Be- 
fore daybreak Monday morning I was on my 
way, feeling that I was equipped to face the 
thief and wring from him a confession. I 
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drove twenty-three miles through mud and 
rain, and reached the jail as the prisoners 
were taking breakfast. I treated the fellow 
kindly, and carelessly told him I had come 
to have him tell me who helped him get my 
sheep. He stoutly denied having anything 
to do with my sheep. I told him his move- 
ments, and gave him the figures for which 
the sheep were sold, and told him as far as 
he was concerned he was trapped, and if he 
would tell who helped him it would go 
easier with him. He wilted, and confessed, 
but declared that he got the sheep alone. I 
sought another interview, and took a dep- 
uty sheriff with me as a witness to the con- 
fession. 

By the time I reached home some of the 
movements had been divulged. The rela- 
tives were excited, and declared that the 
confession was of no use, as I had used un- 
derhanded means and magnetie or hypnotic 
power to wring from the poor fellow an ad- 
mission that he stole the sheep. 

'The case was put over one term of court, 
and the five months intervening between the 
time of taking the sheep and the December 
term was a busy time for the defense. They 
hired three lawyers, and among them the 
best criminal attorney in the county, and 
several influential citizens were secured to 
use their influence on me to persuade me to 
take a money eonsideration and not appear 
at the trial. I invariably gave a positive 
refusal. Several traps were set to get me 
to agree to take notes of relatives at high 
figures as payment, and then they would 
stand trial. I did not lend an encouraging 
ear to any offer. 

On the day the case was called for trial 
I was asked if I would hold a conference 
with the circuit judge. I consented. I 
found two attorneys for the defense, who 
stated that they knew that their case was 
hopeless, that they and their client had been 
outwitted at every turn, and asked for 
terms. My reply was, “A confession in open 
court and payment in full for my prop- 
erty.” The judge awarded me twenty dol. 
lars more than I asked, and held the pris- 
oner under suspended sentence. 

For a time I felt condemned for my len- 
iency. The wife of the prisoner had pleaded 
with me with her little babe in her arms. 
My sympathy was aroused. My Benevo- 
lence, the lending faculty of my mind, was 
stronger than my spirit of revenge. 

A decade has passed, and the young man 
formed habits during the period he was un- 
der suspended sentence that have followed 
him since. He is a reformed criminal. I 
sometimes wonder tf our system of severe 
punishment does not have the tendeney to 
harden criminals instead of reforming them. 
This case scores a victory for the science of 
Phrenology, and another victory in reform- 
ing a criminal and bringing happiness to his 
family and friends. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of ,each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained." 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 


By Uwcrz Jor. 


Al Bedtime. The Child's Part. 


(Z) 
If there is any part of a mother’s 
work that strikes us as being more im- 
portant than another it is “at bed- 
time,” when she comes into immediate 
touch with her little ones. At this 
time she is able to get nearer to them 
than in the day, when they are all ac- 
tivity, and therefore she should be 
awake to the privileges that surround 
her at bedtime, and not consider it a 
waste of time to wait on and talk to 
her precious children. First of all it 
is her duty as well as her privilege to 
see that her children are put to bed as 
clean, comfortable, and happy as it is 
possible for them to be. The nightly 
bath should not be neglected for any- 
thing else. After the day's exertion, 
fatigue, and exposure to the dusts of 
the streets and daily work, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the youngsters can 
sleep better if they have an invigorat- 
ing bath, and the bath-tub is after all 
a quicker and more serviceable means 
of cleansing and refreshing the little 
ones than by using the ordinary wash- 
cloth and basin of water. The bath- 
tub has another use; it sweetens the 
temper and clears the cobwebs and 
takes away the pout of the lips that 
sometimes gathers at night-time. Wa- 
ter has a magie power, and no child 
should be allowed to go to bed dirty 
just for the sake of saving one's self a 
little trouble. Where there are a num- 
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ber of children in the family the ex- 
perience of the older ones can be used 
beneficially for the aid of the younger 
ones, and when the older ones come to 
be put to bed, there is another consid- 
eration which is very important to ob- 
serve, 

When a child has reached the age 
io appreciate a story on going to 
bed (and what child, for the matter of 
faet, cannot appreciate a story ?), a lit- 
tle time, thought, and judgment can do 
a great deal toward helping bright 
ideas and right thoughts to take root 
in the minds of the young. It may be 
a little denial and somewhat of a tax 
for a mother to think of a story every 
night to tell her children, but when 
she finds how much she can include in 
a story and realizes the real enjoyment 
that a simple tale will give, no personal 
matter should be allowed to stand in 
her way or come between her and her 
children. It is a perfect delight for 
most children to get their mothers or 
aunties to put them to bed. They hate 
to go alone, and do a thing they are 
not inclined to do naturally, namely, 
go to bed. They would rather sit up 
in the warm, nicely lighted rooms and 
talk and read or play downstairs, and 
therefore the hour for bedtime is often 
shadowed with a little dislike, but if 
mother is present it is astonishing how 
quickly a child will go to bed, especial- 
lv if it knows that mother will tell one 
of her delightful stories. 
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No. 620.—Fred. J. Paine, Pomona, 
Cal.—Children are educators in the 
general sense of the term. They teach 
older people what they have forgotten 
and revise their own troubles and diffi- 
culties—in fact, we can learn many 
things from little children if we are 
only on the alert to listen to what they 
have to tell us. We should not think 
that we have all the educating process 
on our side. In fact, a child in a home 
is a very valuable piece of furniture, 
and no home should be without one. 
How often selfishness reigns where 
there is no child to think of and when 
the child is selfish, this attribute is 
struck out of the character of the par- 
ent, for he or she sees how undesirable 
it is. 

In the little stranger, whose photo- 
graph is before us, we realize from the 
forehead and the two bright eyes that 
peer out from the face a very intense 
mind, one that is sure to have a very 
definite future, and if he is carefully 
educated, we cannot help but see that 
he will have a distinct influence over 
others. 

He is a boy with a strong personal- 
itv. Somehow or other he makes things 
go, for wherever his interest is, he im- 
presses himself upon others in such a 
way that he can not he misunderstood. 

He has an excellent memory and 
will recall whatever is told him and 
most of what he learns at school, and 
also what he hears other people talk 
about. He will learn to recite quite 
readily, and if he takes up professional 
work. which he should by all means do, 
he will be able to recall important mat- 
ters that engage his attention; as a 
lawyer or a judge he will carry in his 
mind many important facts, and per- 
sons will refer to him when they mani- 
fest a poor memory. 

He will always have plenty to say 
about what is going on around him — 
in fact, he will interpret things his 
way: even when older people are talk- 
ing he will adapt their language to his 
own knowledge of things. 

He is a wide-awake boy and should 
be kept a child as long as possible, and 
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should be encouraged to take a full 
amount of sleep. If he is allowed to stay 
up with other children or with older 
people, he will lose in strength of mind 
and character. Having an active brain 
he will need to nourish it with a full 
complement of rest; particular pains 
should be paid to this fact. It would 
not be surprising to find that he would 
like a story told him when he goes to 
bed, for he will imagine that he can go 
to sleep quicker if one is told him than 
if he has to go to sleep by himself 
without any one being near. 

He will appreciate company and will 
be beloved by every one, for he has a 
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remarkably friendly and affectionate 
nature. 

He will see many things that are 
taking place around him ‘that will at- 
tract his attention in a vital way—in 
fact, he will ask many questions con- 
cerning the ways of people and what 
they say and do. It will not be easy 
work for him to allow things to attract 
his attention without knowing the par- 
ticulars concerning them, and he will 
think he can give his father advice at 
a very early age. 

He is a particularly bright bov and 
will sense the true character of others, 
He should be able to select his friends 
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wisely on this account unless his sym- 
pathies bias his Judgment and get in 
his way. 

He will be full of fun, wit, and hum- 
or, and as a speaker will impress peo- 
ple by his capacity to see thé force of 
a joke and his readiness to tell a coin- 
cidence that even militates against 
himself. 

It seems hardly possible that he is 
only one and one-half years old. He 
appears to be three or four years old, 
and is quite precocious for one of his 
age, and his mother will have some dif- 
ficulty in keeping him a little boy. 

He will show a great deal of com- 
parative mind and will be ready to 
analyze everything. He will eventual- 
ly show this capacity in the study of 
law or medicine, and nothing short of 
the highest attainment in study or the 
highest field of intellectual work will 
suit him. 

If he does not want to do a thing 
he will say so and will not want to be 
made to obey, because he will think 
that his reason or opinion is better 
than that of his mother. 

He is a boy of large ideas and will 
be a leader among his circle of friends. 
Others will readily knuckle under to 
him because they will realize that he 
has a superior way of looking at things, 
and others still will fall baek behind 
his judgment. 

We wish we had a larger photograph 
to show our readers, but if they will 
take a magnifying glass they will see 
the reason for all of our remarks. 

He had better be trained with the 
object of taking a superior position in 
life, one where he can show his indi- 
viduality of mind, his judgment of 
men and things, his memory of events 
and his keen relish for intellectual and 
philanthropie work. 

Few lads are so well adapted to fill 
many roles in life. He would make 
an excellent physician and diagnose 
disease correctly; a most critical and 
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analytical judge; a fine public speaker 
and an exceptional preacher; and he 
will know how to drive home his crit- 
icisms on the conduct of others. 


————————— 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MOTHERS. 


From Miss Wheeler’s book on “The Man- 
ngement of Young Children." 


Many of the suggestions may appear 
radical to young mothers. For instance, 
the writer asserts that if the baby is to 
live he niust cry, and since this is neces- 
sary any parent who objects to hearing 
her child cry in a hearty and healthy 
manner is selfish in considering her own 
nerves before the welfare of her child. 
She says: “Instead of quieting him, on 
the contrary, it should be a mother's 
duty to insist that her baby indulges in 
& certain amount of good healthy crying 
each day. A whining, fretful cry is not 
a beneficia] one. It must be a good, 
strong, hearty cry; one during which the 
baby draws in a deep breath and holds 
it for a few seconds, thus expanding the 
little lungs to their fullest extent. It is 
this which strengthens and toughens the 
lung tissue. A child with lungs thus 
made strong and healthy does not catch 
cold easily. But here, in the very start, 
moderation and judgment must be exer- 
cised; all cries of the infant are not alike, 
and a mother should as soon as possible 
learn to distinguish them." 

The different cries of the child are 
classified as the cry of nature, the cry of 
temper or indulgence, of hunger and of 
pain. “If the mother or nurse," says 
Miss Wheeler, '* is convinced that the cry 
is other than natural, the best and most 
sensible thing for her to do is first to 
make a thorough examination of the in- 
fant and try, if possible, to find the cause, 
and, in relieving that, thus relieve the 
child. Among the possible causes to be 
looked for are pins, either sticking or 
pressing into the flesh, uncomfortable 
wrinkles in the clothes, colic, cold hands 
and feet, earache, and constipation." 
Readers are told that constant handling 
of the infant is not good for him, and 
that the newborn child should spend the 
greater part of its early life in bed. 

Among the other subjects treated are 
ventilation, the nursery and nurse, the 
bath and clothing, feeding, and diseases 
common to infancy. 
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THE AMERICAN 

The second meeting of the season was 
given in the hall of the above Institute on 
Tuesday, December lst. The lecturer for 
the evening was Dr. Constantine F. Mc- 
Guire, who lectured on “Health, or How to 
Build up Man, Mentally, Physically, and 
Temperamently, or Physical Culture treat- 
ed in the Light of Phrenology and Teni- 
perament.” Dr. Charles Wesiey Branden- 
burg, president of the Institute, occupied 
the chair and introduced the lecturer in the 
following words: 

“I have great pleasure in calling upon 
our friend of the Institute, Dr. C. F. Me- 
Guire, to give his lecture on ‘Health and 
Physical Culture, Phrenologically and 
Temperamently considered. I have known 
Dr. MeGuire for many years as a physi- 
cian in active practice. He has devoted 
considerable time and attention to the sub- 
ject he is about to speak upon. He grad; 
uated in the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy after giving many years to medical 
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study, therefore he is fully equipped to han- 
dle the important subjeet he has selected." 

The lecturer said in part, “The subject is 
a large one; too large, in fact, to handle 
in the hour allotted to me, but I will try 
and bring to your attention a few points 
that may be of benefit to you in relation to 
hysical culture, This subject is one that 
is attracting considerable attention at 
present. Many people take it up in the 
wrong way because they do not understand 
themselves, but the principle of physical 
eulture in itself is good. Some people be- 
lieve in following Dr. Dewey's idea of going 
without breakfast. While I believe that 
this is an excellent plan for many people, 
I do not think it will answer for every- 
one. I know of one gentleman who has 
tried the plan and finds that he needs to 
eat a breakfast to start with in the 
morning, but he can do without luncheon 
in the middle of the day. The ‘New York 
Journal’ recently contained a letter from 
J. L. Sullivan in replv to a request to 
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know what food should be eaten to build 
up a person's health. His reply was, ‘eat 
any kind of food that comes along your 
wav. Now, when we consider that J. L, 
Sullivan is a strong and healthy man we 
can understand why he gave such advice, 
but it would not do for everyone to follow 
his example, Some people are strict, vegeta- 
rians and believe in the vegetarian diet; 
now while this diet is good for some people, 
it js not equally sustaining for all. 1 be- 
lieve that many people would be benefited 
by abstaining from meat for a week, month, 
or year, but I also believe that there are 
people who sometimes need to eat a little 
meat. Other people believe in fasting and 
imitating the man who fasted for forty 
days. One man of my acquaintance did 
this and went on with his regular work. 
He succeeded in fasting, but a few months 
afterward he died. He did not take into 
consideration that he should have stopped 
his work if he wished to fast, because he 
wns using up his vitality all the time and 
not replenishing his system. We must not 
forget that there are physiological and 
chemieal laws behind this machine of ours. 
We must feed it with proper food, just as 
all machines need to be supplied with nour- 
ishment to keep them in working order. 
Children in schools are not taught sulli- 
ciently about dietetics and health. Two 
young ladies in St. Louis thought they 
could live on twenty cents a day and ga 
on with their teaching, They laid up in 
the bank all the extra money they saved, 
but soon began to find that they were not 
sufficiently nourished, and they will prob- 
ably spend all they saved in doctors’ bills 
and holidays in order to build themselves 
up. Some say that heredity reflects on us. 
The Duke of Wellington was once asked 
what he thought of the constitutional 
strength of a nation, and if heredity had 
anything to do with it. He replied, ‘It does 
not matter if a person is brought up in a 
stable or a house, whether a person becomes 
strong constitutionally or not;' but I be- 
lieve that it does make a great difference 
what a child is brought up to. The 
Chinese women do not mind crippling their 
feet, because they are brought up to it from 
childhood. 1 would like to ask what is 
Vitality’ It is a term that some people 
apply to electricity. Some men have much 
vitality and others have not so marked a de- 
gree of it. In this country al children have 
instilled into their minds the possibility of 
their being some day President of the 
United States. But, as a matter of fact, 
very few are capable of filling such a role. 
Some people think that they can become as 
strong as Sandow by exercising their mus- 
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cles. This .is a mistake, for because many 
can become strong through exercise, yet 
few can develop the great muscular strength 
that Sandow has attained. It is necessary 
to put thought into one's work, we must 
think of cultivating the biceps, but thought 
alone will not make you strong.  Fitzsim- 
mons had all the science of health and 
knowledge of how to box, but he had not 
the muscle behind him that Jeffries pos- 
sessed, therefore he could not win in the 
contest against him. A fine inheritance is 
able to do a great deal for you, but you 
must keep up activity and rightly poised 
thought in order to make the most of it. 
I know & man who came to me to be exam- 
ined for a life-insurance policy, and I asked 
him how he came by such a fine constitu- 
tion. ‘Oh,’ le said, ‘I have inherited it 
from my mother.’ From your mother, I 
said, ‘How is that " ‘Well, my mother was a 
German, and it was the custom when she 
was young for women to work in the fields 
and she was strong and vigorous, and 1 
have, I suppose, inherited her strength.' 
Many boys think when they hear Bryan 
speak, that they can electrify audiences in 
the same way, and they are surprised to 
find they fail. All boys cannot succeed as 
Bryan has in becoming an orator. What 
becomes of all the graduates from Harvard, 
Yale, and other universities, and why do we 
not hear from more of them as they go out 
into the world? It is because they are not 
fitted to do the work with the same suc- 
cess that those are who have a fine in- 
heritance or who have used their oppor- 
tunities in the right direction. All cannot 
be like Carnegie, Schwab, or Edison. You 
cannot put into people what is not there to 
begin with in an elemental degree. We 
have to be guided by our constitutions and 
adaptations, and that makes the great di- 
versity among peopic. We may improve 
and cultivate certain talents, but there are 
certain places for us in the world where we 
can work with the least resistance. The 
story is told of the great English novelist, 
Conan Doyle. A professor once told him 
that he would not amount to anything in 
life, but the professor did not understand 
him, and could not appreciate his abilities. 
Mr. Doyle thanked him, and has come to be 
one of the most successful writers of his 
age. He has had a good constitution which 
has helped him to continue his work and 
map out his life. He knots what he is 
going to do six months ahead. One thing 
we should know more about is Tempera- 
ment. We study the laws of Heredity, we 
should also study the laws that govern the 
Temperament. We used to hear a good 
deal about the old classification, such as 
the Sanguine, Choleric, Melancholic, Bil- 
ious, Nervous, Lymphatic. or the Gouty 
Temperaments, but now we have reduced 
the classification to three—namely, the Mo- 
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tive, Vital, and Mental. These stand out 
as types of constitutional strength. We 
see the Motive Temperament in persons 
who are very active. Dr. King once re- 
ferred to a visit he paid to an insane asy- 
lum, and when going through the wards he 
said to the doctor, ‘I should think you 
would have to build a pretty high fence 
around this man, for he has the Motive or 
Active Temperament, and will be inclined 
to scale fences and not sit still all day.’ 
The doctor replied: ‘He has already scaled 
several fences, and it is hard to keep him 
jn the institution. Dr. King came to an- 
other: person with a Vital Temperament 
and said, ‘This individual likes to keep her 
seat warm, you will not have any difticulty 
in keeping her in the house.’ ‘No,’ replied 
the docter, ‘she likes to remain indoors and 
keep her seat.’ I will now call upon Miss 
Fowler to describe the characteristics of the 
Motive Temperament in some of the persons 
present." A gentleman from the audience 
was then called to the front of the plat- 
form, and the distinctive characteristics of 
this gentleman were enlarged upon. Dr. 
McGuire then spoke of the Vital Tempera- 
ment. He mentioned Roosevelt as having a 
good combination of the Motive, Vital, and 
Mental, which he kept in good condition by 
daily physical exercise. He said: “lf we 
look through the pages of history we shall 
find that all great men had good physiques. 
The Vital Temperament was generally 
found in store-keepers, teachers, actors, and 
orators. They were kind, lovable, and dis- 
posed to enjoy the good things of this life. 
They enjoyed nice suppers, they could sing 
sweetly, and were attractive. The great 
trouble why so many gave way to their 
appetites was because they did not try to 
overcome the temptations that surrounded 
them. Mary Anderson was a beautiful 
actress and possessed a lovely character 
and did a great amount of good in her 
profession, but she lived up to a high ideal. 
All persons of the Vital Temperament need 
to be beware lest they allow their physi- 
cal nature to absorb them too much.” Dr. 
McGuire then called upon Miss Fowler to 
describe the Vital Temperament in the ex- 
amples before her. A lady was selected, 
and Miss Fowler described her constitu- 
tional strength and her abilities. She was 
very fond of singing, and had adaptability of 
mind necessary for this work. Dr. Mc- 
Guire referred to the recent elections and 
said, "It was not to be wondered at that 
Low was defeated because he was doing so 
much to elevate and bencfit the conditions 
of New York, while thcre were a great 
many people of tlie Motive and Vital Tem- 
perament who wanted to have a good time, 
and they did not want the saloons closed 
or reforms started, for their natures could 
not appreciate them. When New York is 
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“Live Close to Nature.” 


-————— 


THE NEW YEAR. 


The music of the chiming bells 

Of joy and hope a story tells. 

'Mid festive scenes and tones of mirth 
We hail with them the New Year’s birth. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


Every one must write 1904 for the 
first time, every one who has a diary 
must make the first entry, every one 
who goes to business must begin a fresh 
sheet of records and in these first be- 
ginnings it is well to so shape our 
thoughts of the future that they may 
have a permanent and an abiding influ- 
ence upon the days that will come in 
quick succession. With the beginning 
of a new year we have to deal as Ella 
Wheeler Wileox once wrote, with the 
now, but we know that the now has 
much to do with the future. She said: 


"I leave with God to-morrow’s where and 
how, 

And do concern myself with but the now— 

That little word, though half the future's 
length, 
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Well used, holds twice its meaning and its 
strength; " 
Like one blindfolded, groping out its way, 

I will not try to touch beyond to-day. 

Since all the future is concealed from 
sight, 

I need but strive to make the next step 
right ; 

That done, the next, and so on, till I find, 

Perchance, some day I am no longer blind, 

And, looking up, behold a radiant friend, 

Who says, ‘Rest now, for you have reached 
the end." 


Let every one feel courage to attack 
the new year with vital possibilities be- 
fore him. It is not an unwise thing 
to make resolves of what one wants to 
do, for without a plan before one the 
now cannot be so helpful nor success- 
ful. When we say that courage is ne- 
cessary to begin the new year we mean 
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that no one should allow disappointing 
thoughts to creep into the mind. There 
Should be an attitude of success ex- 
pressed in every effort, then the work 


will be done with a greater strength: 


of energy, and the task will be accom- 
plished in half the time. When we 
think for a moment of how many 
processes the diamond passes through 
for it to obtain its brilliancy, we need 
not feel discouraged at attempting any- 
thing new if the interest is once awak- 
ened to its importance. We realize in 
Autumn that the trees are preparing 
for the Spring by the little buds they 
put forth at the end of each twig and 
branch, so in our lives we realize that 
the seed we are sowing now will reap 
a harvest in due time. It has taken 
centuries for the diamond to be per- 
fected, and then, after all, when it has 
been evolved from the earth man puts 
on a polish. He cuts it down to a fine 
point through which its iridescent col- 
ors show themselves. So destiny has 
her way of showing herself after cen- 
turies of work. Each man, woman, 
and child to-day is laying the founda- 
tion of activities that will spring to 
life in the dim future. Is it not there- 
fore important that every one should 
give some thought to the fitness and 
adaptability of mind that he can show 
in certain directions? Is it not wise 
for children to be directed aright in 
their future calling? Is it not wise of 
parents to consult those who can give 
them advice as to how thev can best 
conserve their energv? If it is, then 
we say let Phrenology be a guide in 
storing knowledge. in building charac- 
ter, in studying the right relationships 
in life. Let there be no guesswork, but 
have something definite to act upon and 
there will be few regrets as a result. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HON- 
ESTY VERSUS CONVEN- 
TIONAL LIES. 

It is not very complimentary to tell 
a person that he or she is a liar; in 
fact, persons feel quite insulted if they 
are told such a thing, but the day-book 
of John Stewart Blackie gives quite a 
number of respectable kind of lłes 
which people indulge in, in the pres- 
ent day, without thinking there is any- 
thing wrong in this kind of indul- 
gence. 

As a psychological effect upon the 
mind, we will give a few that he men- 
tions, and persons can see whether they 
recognize the truth of his statements. 

First, he speaks of the lies of care- 
lessness, from whose loose observation 
and hasty generalization any hour's 
talk shows to an astonishing degree. 
If persons were accurate in their ob- 
servations, they would not need to un- 
consciously fall into the error of mak- 
ing misstatements or showing careless- 
ness in this matter. 

The second class he designates the 
“lies of cowardice,” which are told 
from fear of facing the truth, as when 
a man laboring under a dangerous dis- 
ease reasons himself into the belief 
that he is quite well. Many other ex- 
amples of this kind of cowardice stand 
as illustrations of this kind of lying or 
misrepresentation. 

The third class of lies he calls those 
of politeness, which are found to be 
very common with women, who try to 
take the sting out of the truth for fear 
of giving offense. For instance, Mrs. 
Brown calls on Mrs. Smith. ` Mrs. 
Smith expresses great delight in re- 
ceiving her guest, but inwardly, and 
even afterward, she expresses herse!f 
in just the opposite language. 
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The fourth class of lies are those of 
flatterv, given from a benevolent desire 
to please, or from a selfish desire to 
gain something by pleasing. This class 
is perhaps the most common to-day, 
and who is there that thinks a little 
flattery given to a friend is other than 
virtuous. 

The fifth class of lies are those of 
self-glorification, which are made by 
persons who wish to magnify their own 
virtues or the virtues of the class to 
which they belong. These include pa- 
triotie lies concerning one’s country, 
made when a person is traveling 
abroad; sectarian lies, and almost any 
kind of lie that masks selfishness under 
a grand name. 

The sixth class of lies are those of 
malevolent hostility, consciously in- 
tended to deceive an adversary, as in 
war. These ‘are made with a recogni- 
tion that they are necessary, and are 
put down as such. 

The seventh class of lies are those 
of self-defense, made to save Nature 
when a force is put upon her, or to 
save one’s life where honor is not con- 
cerned. 
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The eighth class of lies are those of 
benevolence, which are made to save 
another's life, as when a righteous man 
flies to you for concealment, hounded 
by his persecutors, and you say he is 
not in your house, like Rahab did of 
old, and scores and scores of others 
during war times. 

The ninth class of lies are those of 
convention, as when you call a man a 
gentleman who is not a gentleman in 
any proper sense of the word; or a 
woman a Jady when she forgets to be 
a lady; or when you call the king in the 
prayer-book a “most religious and gra- 
cious sovereign," when he may be a 
great blackguard, or when you call 
yourself “your humble servant,” when 
you are as proud as Lucifer. 

The tenth class of lies are those of 
modesty; when a person says he can- 
not do what he can do perfectly well, 
to avoid the appearance of forward- 
ness. 

These are enough to introduce us to 
ourselves, and to psychologically see 
what we unconsciously do, without re- 
alizing the result upon our characters. 


————3-————— 


REVIEWS. 


In thia department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us, In 
these reviews we seek to treat author and publisher 
satisfactorily and justly, and also to furnish our 
readers with such information as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal uae. Jt is our wish to 
nolice the better class of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, expecially those. related 
in any way to mental and physiological science. 
We can supply any of the bvoksa noticed at prices 
quoted. 


Annual Reports of the Department of the 
Interior, 1902. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Volume I, Washington Government 
Printing Office. (Notice 1.) 


This volume that reached us at the end 
of November, 1903, is an exceptionally in- 
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teresting volume, and we shall have oc- 
casion to mention this many times during 
the year. Especially interesting is the 
chapter on Child Study in Chicago, Chapter 
27, which contains a report of Director 
Frederick W. Smedley for 1899 and 1900. 
lt contains charts chowing the rate of an- 
nual increase in stature, weight, strength 
of grip, vital capacity, and endurance of 
girls and boys. Also the physical develop- 
ment and school standing of girls and boys. 
Also the growth, abnormalities and motor 
defects, such as the following: 
Macrocephalic, Microcephalic, Dolicho- 
cephalic, Brachycephalic, Cranial Asym- 
metry, Face Asymmetrical, as to Forehead, 
Nose, Eyes, Ears, Mouth. Forehead retreat- 
ing, narrow, palpebral fissures, small epi- 
canthis, nasal bone sunken, superior maxil- 
lary small, inferior maxillary small, hare 
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lip, palate cleft, narrow, high asymmetrical, 
ears diminutive, imperfectly formed, obes- 
ity, bilateral asymmetry, spinal curvature, 
deformed limbs, crippled. Under move- 
ments, the following are given: quick, slug- 
gish, restless, incoordinated, general balance 
relaxed, asymmetrical posture, head balance 
asymmetrical, lordosis, over-action of fron- 
tals, corrugation, blinking, incoordination 
of eyes, immobility of eyes, relaxed obico- 
laris oculi, hand balance asymmetrical, 
tense, relaxed, finger twitches, blushes, pal- 
lor, mouth brenthing and defective speech. 
In conclusion the text says, "many of the 
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tests and measurements which this depart- 
ment has made are preliminary to other 
investigations, which, it is suggested, 
should be carried on in reference to differ- 
ent lines of mental development, ‘methods 
of instruction, and school adjustments. It 
is believed that much of the utility of the 
work so far done will best appear as it 
forms the basis for these future investiga- 
tions and compilations, yet there are cer- 
tain truths important for educational 
theory and practice, which have been so 
clearly foreshadowed ns to warrant their 
being set forth here. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


UHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PitoTOGRAPHS,— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Each photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
photograph or photographs (for, where possible, 
two should be sent, ona giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (5s. English) for twelve 
months subscription to the PIRENOLOGICAL 
JoruNAL. Letters to be addressed lo Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lone 
don. 


731.—W. S. G., Jacksonville, 1l].—Yours 
is a pronounced motive temperament, com- 
bined with an active organization. You 
like to study those subjects that you can 
put to practical service. Yours is a de- 
cidedly scientific type of mind, and you 
could excel were you to continue to make 
science your principal study in life. Phi- 
losophy will interest you only as you can 
apply it to the sciences you engage in. 
Thus the study of Phrenology would appeal 
to your eommon sense, to your observations, 
and to the practical philosophy connected 
with it. Phrenology is not only a science, 
but an art, and not only an art, but a sci- 
ence; thus it embraces a twofold cord. 
You have ample intuitional power to en- 
able you to sueceed in its development, and 
in your hands we feel sure that Phrenol- 
ogy would have an able exponent. You are 
very careful in your observations of men 
and things, and are not likely to be led 
astray by false theories. You have a well- 
developed moral brain, which should ennble 
you to be interested in subjects that apper- 
tain to ethical life. You will influence 
others wherever you go, and persons will 
listen to what you have to say on any 
practical subject, 


732.—F. J. B., Pomona, Cal.—This young 
lady has quite an artistie mind. She is 
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capable of doing many things that call for 
taste, and were she to study art she could 
succeed admirably in designing, drawing 
from a pattern, arranging flowers, retouch- 
ing photographs, using the camera, doing 
embroidery or needle-work, and could also 
succeed in millinery. She should be trained 
just as though she had to earn her own 
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living, for it would be necessary for her to 
study a thing in earnest, or else her friends 
will get hold of her and make her enjoy 
life so well that she may not want to con- 
tinue her studies. Therefore she must be 
encouraged to work with an object, and 
think and act for herself, She has a good 
deal of discernment of mind, and should 
be able to detect differences in the charac- 
teristics of people, as well as in the ma- 
terial that is shown her in a store. A 
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person may declare that the material is 
just the same as that she used a year ago, 
but she will be able to decide whether that 
is so or not. 


733.—G. M. R., New York City.—The 
photograph of this young lady indicates 
that she ought to be able to get along 
well as a teacher, but as the photograph 
was taken some little while ago, she may 
have changed somewhat since. She has a 
high head and a character that expresses 
a good deal of determination of mind and 
will-power. She is conscientious in carry- 
ing out her duty toward others, and is 
anxious to see how others act in regard to 
their promises and agreements. She likes 
people to be constant, caring little for 
those who are not mindful of their agree- 
ments with her. If she were to take up 
teaching as a profession she would discip- 
line her scholars in the first place, and 
make them interested in their work. [n 
the second place, she would be fond of 
reading and writing stories. Anything that 
has romance about it will attract her atten- 
tion, and she had better begin even now to 
write short tales for children, for she would 
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be able to succeed in such work, and it 
would be interesting and profitable to her. 


134.—D. S., View, Wash.—This little 
baby has a vital temperament and is quite 
alive to what is going on around her. She 
is bright for her age, and will expect many 
things from other people, and will think 
they mean what they say. She will find 
it difficult to bring her mind right down to 
practical affairs, for she has more of a 
theoretical mind than a practical one. She 
will be quite magnetic and will make an 
excellent nurse, and if she takes to study 
will succeed in becoming an excellent physi- 
cian. She has a large head and a fine 
quality of organization, and must be al- 
lowed to have considerable exercise. She 
will have to work off her steam in some 
way, and she had better be directed in her 
play, instead of being left alone to her own 
devices. Simple physical culture exercise 
should be given her to teach her balancing 
power, for her perceptive faculties will not 
see the corner of the table, the chair, the 
stove, or the chimney-piece, and she will 
get many knocks if she is not taught to 
balance herself and see where she goes. 
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filled with voters who have a higher type 
of constitution and possess more of the 
Mental Temperament they will gladly put 
into office a man like Low, who stood for 
good government. 

The Mental Temperament is generally 
found in one that possesses a long, thin 
neck, a comparatively small body with a 
large and active brain. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
was a splendid type of the Mental Tem- 
perament. He could not indulge in smoking 
and drinking habits, for his constitution 
would not stand it. In fact, such habits 
were very repulsive to his nature. Mrs. 
Eddy was another example of the Mental 
Temperament—namely, the thoughtful, re- 
flective type. When a person with a high- 
top head begins to express his or her ideas, 
the, person with the Vital Temperament 
says, ‘What are you talking about?’ The 
Vital Temperament does not appreciate the 
attitude of the moral and reflective facul- 
ties. Many of the Eastern religions were 
true theoretically. Buddha believed in a 
fine theory, but Christianity was a practi- 
cal religion. Christ believed in the control 
of these things which proved to be a temp- 
tation to man. He never gave us our pas- 
sions for them to overcome us. Cleveland, 
Reid, and Ingersoll were men of force and 
marked ability, and they have all had good 
bodies to support their brains. ‘he Tam- 
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many leaders were strong and powerful men 
and always had a good physique. Look at 
Richard Croker—what a fine, well-built man 
he was. He possessed the organization of a 
leader. I do not care what he said to the 
contrary, we find that men who have the 
most influence in the world are men of good 
physique. The old saying stands good, ‘A 
sound mind and a sound body.’ Our idea of 
a great man to-day is that he is a great 
scholar, and we think because he has round 
shoulders, a stooping head and poor health 
that he must be a great man. But we find 
that we are mistaken. We should learn 
the proper development of our mental and 
physical powers by rightly regulated exer- 
cises.” 

Miss Fowler was then asked to describe 
the Mental Temperament, which she accord- 
ingly did by calling attention to the lec- 
turer’s constitution. The high forehead, the 
superior development of brain power gave 
to him his power of thought, his ability to 
reason out a subject, and his copious ideas. 
She referred to other people in the audi- 
ence and asked them to stand up so that 
they could be seen all over the hall. She 
then contrasted the Mental, Motive, and 
Vital conditions, and referred to the timely 
advice given them that evening on the im- 
portance of taking the right kind of exer- 
cise that was adapted to each Tempera- 
ment. 

Dr. Brandenburg, in his elosing remarks, 
said, “We have had a lecture of great 
power and have heard somcthing to be re- 
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membered. I trust that all will take to 
heart and apply the good advice that has 
been offered you.” He then gave out sev- 
eral notices and referred to the next 
monthly meeting, which was to be held on 
Tuesday evening, January 5th, when Dr. J. 
P. Sibley, A.M., would lecture on “rhe 
Music, Art, and Poetry of the Subjective 
Mind.” 

For Answers to Correspondents, see Pub- 
lishers Department. 


* 
NOTICE. 


On Tuesday, January 5th, the third meet- 
ing of the session will be held when Dr. 
J. T. Sibley, A.M., will lecture on “The 
Music, Art, and Poetry of the Subjective 
Mind.” Phrenologica] examinations will be 
given at the close. It is the desire of the 
trustees of the American Institute of 
Phrenology that the friends of the Insti- 
tute should make these lectures as widely 
known as possible, particulars of which can 
be obtained from the secretary, M. H. 
Piercy, 24 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York City. 


——————M9—————- 
FIELD NOTES. 


We have to announce with pleasure that 
Mr. Paul B. Kington has followed the ex- 
ample of other graduates and taken to him- 
self a wife. He writes that on June last 
he was married to Miss E. Victoria Pil- 
beam, of Buffalo. We are glad to know 
that she is heart and soul with Mr. King- 
ton in his Phrenological work, and that 
they are well mated, being adapted to each 
other Phrenologically and Temperamental- 
ly. They are now residing in Prospect 
Street, Cleveland, O., where he intends to 
continue his Phrenological work. We wish 
Mr. and Mrs. Kington a large share of hap- 
piness and prosperity in their new field and 
trust that they will unitedly continue to 
uphold the science of Phrenology in a scien- 
tific way. 

Levi Hummel is located in Mohnsville, 
Pa. 

W. G. Alexander is lecturing at the 
Y. M. C. A., London, Ontario, Canada, to 
good houses. 

R. M. Mobius is located at the Imperial 
Hotel, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

John Welch is located in Coats, Kan. 

Mr. Taggart is located in Cadillac, Mich. 

George Morris writes, November 11, 
1903: “I have given fifteen lectures in 
Morris, Minn. and done quite well. To- 
morrow we go to Starbuck, Minn., a Nor- 
meginn town of 800. We hope to do well 
there.” 
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J. S. F. Philbrick, Class of '73 and 774, 
has just left Waynesfield, O., for Los An- 
geles, Cal., where he will continue to make 
examinations and give parlor entertain- 
ments, having formerly made a success of 
the latter. 

Paul B. Kington, Class of '99, is now 
located in Cleveland, O., giving examina- 
tions and lectures. 

M. Tope writes, from Baltic, O.: "I am 
pleased to state to you that in delivering 
courses of lectures here and marking charts 
I am meeting with success. A great inter- 
est is manifested and several are organiz- 
ing for concerted study of the science of 
Phrenology. My intention is to give most 
of the winter and spring to this work, and 
may send you some good reports. This is 
Tuscarawas County, O., and on this tour I 
shall do Coshocton County." . 

On December Sth Miss Jessie A. Fowler 
made Phrenological Examinations at the 
Christmas sale in aid of the Pelham Hall 
Shelter for Convalescent Women at Mrs. 
Hazen's School, Pelham Manor, New York. 

On December lOth, at the Christmas fes- 
tival and bazaar, she was at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, held in aid of The Little Mothers' 
Aid Association. 

November 5th, 6th, and 7th Dr. Cora M. 
Ballard and Miss J. A. Fowler attended a 
bazaar in Brooklyn in aid of The Woman's 
Suffrage League. 

Miss Jessie A. Fowler will give four 
talks on successive Wednesday mornings 
during January, to begin on the 6th, at 11 
o'clock. Subject: “The Effects of Musical 
Vibrations on Temperament in Health and 
Disease.” i 


* 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, 
LONDON. i 


A large gathering of members and friends 
assembled at the Fowler Institute on the 
4th of November to hear Mr. Stocker lect- 
ure on “Some Facts about Faces.” The 
lecture was made very interesting by the 
nid of black-board sketches of ditferent 
features of the face. The practical demon- 
strations given by Mr. Stocker were equal- 
ly interesting and appreciated. The meet- 
ing was enlivened by a hearty discussion, in 
which Messrs. Williamson, Ramsay, Dayes, 
and Elliott took part. A very enthusiastic 
vote of thanks was given Mr. R. Dimsdale 
Stocker for his lecture. 

During the month Miss I. Todd, F.F.P.I., 
and Mr. D. T. Elliott were attending ba- 
zaars, and were kept busy. 

All past and present students of the Fow- 
ler Institute are cordially invited to attend 
the “Students’ Evening” on the last Tues- 
day in the month. These meetings are con- 
vened for the study of applied Phrenology. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 


able to the order of 


All remittances should be made pay- 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All. Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 


inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co.. and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers' prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature’—San Francisco.—Allen 
Haddock is the enthusiastic editor of this 
monthly, which always contains some good, 
readable articles on Phrenology, Health, 
Psychology, Diet, etc.; therefore, when we 
expect an intellectual treat on the arrival 
of the monthly, we are never disappointed. 
The editor has an adaptable mind, which 
takes cognizance of everything that is go- 
ing on in the world of thought, hence knows 
how to adapt his knowledge to the needs 
of humanity. 

“The Popular Phrenologist" — contains 
"Character Sketches of Prominent People," 
some notes on the “The Physiological Side 
of Phrenology, or The Anatomy of Man," 
“A Lesson in Phrenology," “Notes of Books, 
or Psychology in Literature,” and is gen- 
erally illustrated with several portraits. 

“Human Culture" — Chicago — is issued 
monthly, and treats of subjects that deal 
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with the culture of man in various aspects, 
from youth to old age. 

The Christmas number of "Good House- 
keeping"—Philadelphia—contains an article 
on “The Higher Life," "The Fairies’ Tree," 
another on “Christmas Wants and Our 
Renders,” another on *'Hospital or Home,” 
another on “Good Housekeeping Baby,” 
making in nll a delightful number. 

“The lIlousekeeper" — Minneapolis — con- 
tains a number of stories and many useful 
ideas for Christmas. 

"Suggestion"—Chicago—is ably edited by 
Herbert A. Parkyn, M.D., and is a maga- 
zine of the new Psychology, happiness and 
success. 

"The Canadian Statesman" — Bowman- 
ville, Ont.—is quite an attractive paper, 
and has given, among other notices, one of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

“The Inter-Ocean"—Chicago—gives a no- 
tice of the Phrenological analysis of the 
three young desperadoes made by J. M. 
Fitzgerald, reference to which we will make 
in another number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 

"California Christian Advocate" — San 
Francisco.— This is an interesting weekly, 
and contains some excellent articles on vari- 
ous topics. It contains a notice of the 
PHBENOLOGICAL JOURNAL under its heading, 
“Magazines.” 

“The Standard Union”—Brooklyn—is a 
large and well-edited paper. It is quite 
liberal in its notices of new books ard 
magazines, the PHBENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
being one that it has noticed among others. 

“The Religious Telescope"—Dayton, 0.— 
Among its editorials it included notes on 
“The Power of Environment" and "Gam- 
bling." Both are subjects which are well 
handled. Another article is on "Why 
Country Boys as a Rule Win in the Life 
Struggle." The sentiments of the article 
are true to life. The paper contains an 
appreciation of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL. 

“The Review of Reviews"—New York-— 
keeps its readers posted on the events of 
the day not only in regard to what is go- 
ing on in America but in other countries. 
Its illustrations are numerous and excel- 
lent. Albert Shaw is the able editor. 


“Good Health’—Battle Creek, Mich.—is 
& magazine we cannot do without. It has 
an article in the December number on 
“The Ministry of Pain," by the editor, J. 
H. Kellogg, M.D., who never fails to speak 
out plainly the whole truth. “Catarrh: 
What it is and How to Cure it," is another 
&rticle of importance. 

“The New Voice" — Chicago — is doing 
good work in plaeing convincing arguments 
before its readers. 

“The Churchman” — New York. — This 
weekly stands for matters that are ecclesi- 
astical and religious, and is a high-toned, 
influential paper. 

“Lippincott’s Monthly" — Philadelphia— 
contains a story by Helen Milecete, besides 
eight other strong short stories. 


“Bowmanville News"—-Ontario.—This is 
another Canadian paper that keeps abreast 
of the times. It takes note of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL and the work it is doing. 


“The Club Woman"—New York.—This 
monthly is ably edited by Mrs. Doré Lyon 
and Mrs. Greeley. It contains, as its name 
indicates, the doings of clubdom, and is 
profusely illustrated. 


*The Delineator"—New York.—The De- 
cember number is unusually interesting in 
both fashions and reading matter of a gen- 
eral character. 


Among other monthlies received are: 
“Eleanor Kirk’s Idea,” “The Literary Di- 
gest," “Mothers’ Journal,” “The American 
Motherhood,” “Pacific Medical Journal," 
: “The American Medical Journal,” "Literary 
News,” “Human Nature,” “Human Cul- 
ture,” “Mind,” ‘Normal Instructor,” “The 
World's Work," "Health," “New England 
Homestead," *The New York Observer," 
“The Naturopath,” “The Christmas Book- 
Shelf,” “The Bookseller, Newsdealer, and 
Stationer.” 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


A BRIGHT AND PROSPEROUS NEW 
YEAR TO ALL OUR READERS! 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. R., Calumet, Mich.—Many thanks for 
your lengthy communication upon Indians. 
We shall be glad to make use of many of 
your statements regarding them, and are 
pleased to know that you have had consid- 
erable experience with Indians. What we 
said concerning this type was largely from 
the experience of an Indian himself, hence 
we believe there are many variations, no 
one description being able to fit all types. 
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We are glad to receive comments from all 
our readers on matters published in the 
JOURNAL. 


W. N. H., Woonsocket.—You ask what 
has Phrenology to say in regard to the 
theory of Thomson Jay Hudson, LL.D., that 
man has two minds, a subjective and ob- 
jective, in his book on “The Law of Psychic 

henomena.” In reply would say that Mr. 
Hudson asserts that the subjective mind is 
constantly amenable to suggestion, while 
the objective mind is not. The only way to 
influence the subjective mind, therefore, is 
to put the objective mind to sleep. One 
very pertinent question on this subject is, 
“What does the subjective mind consist of 
when compared with the objective mind?” 
Mr. Hudson tells us that the subjective 
mind reasons deductively, that it has a per- 
fect memory and controls the functions, 
sensations, and conditions of the body. 
Now, according to Phrenology, the obfec- 
tive mind is composed of the upper fore- 
head or reflective faculties and the percep- 
tive faculties or lower forehead, while the 
subjective mind is composed of the faculties 
that are situated in the areas behind the 
forehead, and include the motor areas of 
the limbs, legs, arms, and trunk. It will 
be readily seen by this vision that the ob- 
jective mind constitutes the ego and belon 
to those faculties through which knowledge 
is gained in science and philosophy, while 
the subjective mind is composed of those 
faculties that are more or less under the 
control of the objective consciousness. 
Thus the arm areas, the leg and trunk 
areas, are noticeable under the influence 
of the objective mind, and include such 
faculties as Constructiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness, the devotional faculties, and the so- 
cial faculties. 


Mrs. G., New York.—Many thanks for 
your words of appreciation concerning our 
closing exercises, and also for giving us, in 
your letter, two new suggestions which you 
heard on the night of the closing exercises 
concerning Phrenology. I think we must 
quote them for others to benefit by. One is 
that “Phrenology puts out the red flag and 
shows the danger signal;” another is, 
“Phrenology tells the reason why;” an- 
other is, “It is easy to stray, but not to 
return.” 


E. F. C. Chieago.—Many thanks for 
kindly sending us a clipping from “Lhe 
Inter-Ocean." We gladly make use of it, 
and trust that you, as well as all our 
graduates, will send us from time to time 
interesting paragraphs bearing upon the 
subject of character. 


J. M. Fitzgerald is a most progressive 
agent. sending us fifteen subscriptions in 
four days. 
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“Your book received, and I am highly 

pleased with it. 
*F. V. D., St. Louis, Mo." 

“I have some excellent books from you 
in my library. I shall thank you very 
much for a catalogue of all books you 
have published, in order to make a selection 
therefrom. 0. W., Havana.” - 


“Please send me, as advertised in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, "Ihe New Illus- 
trated Self-Instructor,’ for which I enclose 
$1. I came across the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOUBNAL last week while buying a news- 
paper. I am delighted with it, and will 
become one of its constant readers. 

“L. L., New York City." 


“Many thanks for the December PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL received. You are to be 
congratulated on the make-up of the num- 
ber, and especially on the fine account 
given of the commencement exercises, din- 
ner, ete. J. C, Brooklyn, N. Y." 


"In looking over my receipt. for last 
subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL I found my subscription expired with 
the October number. As I still like the 
study, I cannot give up the JOUBNAL 1 
like the monthly visit it makes, so 1 have 
decided to subscribe for it again. I enclose 
Post-order for $1 for another subscription 
from October, 1903. I think the JOURNAL 
is fine, and hope you will continue to keep 
it that way. Wishing you success, I re- 
main, J. B. L., Elizabethtown, Pa." 


“I received the photos sent you and the 
Phrenological eharacter description O. K. 
a few days ago, and am well pleased with 
it. O. H. 5., Amboy, Ind.” 


“I have been reading the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL since 1890 at leisure times, also 
have Students’ Set in the same year. 1 
have been studying ever since, and feel it 
has been a boon from Heaven as well as a 
blessing to the development of my own 
character and selfhood. 

“A. C. E., Jackson, Tenn.” 


The American Institute of Phrenology, 24 
East Twenty-second Street, New York, will 
hold its second regular monthly lecture in 
the hall of the Institute, 'l'uesday evening, 
January 5, 1904, at eight o'clock. J. ‘I. 
Sibley, A.M., M.D., will lecture on “The 
Music, Art, and Poetry of the Subjective 
Mind." The chair will be taken by the 
president, Dr. Brandenburg. Phrenological 
examinations will be given to illustrate the 
points of the lecture. 


The Philosophy of Water-Cure. The De- 
velopment of the True Principles of Health 
and Longevity. By John Balbirnie, M.D., 
with the Confessions and Observations of 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. Price, paper, 
25 cents, 
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THE ANNUAL. 


The Phrenological Annual and Register 
will be isued on January 1, 1904, price, 25 
cents. Besides the usual field-notes and 
items of interest, there will be papers by 
Miss Doll, Mr. Drowatzky, Mrs. Dr. Smith, 
Mr. De Lancey Allen, Mr. W. Rockwell 
Kent, and Miss Adina Minott—students of 
the American Institute of Phrenology. 


EXAMINATIONS BY PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Inquiries are often made whether we can 
give ty satisfactory examination from photo- 
raphs. 
Thousands of people would be glad to ob- 
tain from us a careful delineation of charac- 
ter and talents, but they live so far away 
from our office that they cannot incur the 
expense of coming. Such will be glad to 
know that they can procure, for the purpose, 
properly prepared photographs, with all the 
required measurements, and then receive 
from us a phrenological examination with 
advice as to proper occupation or choice of 
a business partner or life companion. 

Ladies and gentlemen come to us with 
photographs of candidates for marriage; 
fathers and mothers do the same in behalf 
of their sons and daughters, and we have 
the thanks of many whom we have saved 
from much unhappiness. 

Write for “Mirror of the Mind,” which 
gives terms and full information. 


The New Model Anatomical Manikin, 
price $10, is in many ways the best made, 
containing over one hundred views of the 
body, cach fully subdivided, properly num- 
bered and lettered, hinged to lay over each 
other and be opened or dissected, with a 
comprehensive manual which is much more 
than a mere key. It is lithographed in col- 
ors, on fine cloth-lined material, showing the 
adult human figure, one-half life size, with 
some special parts enlarged and of ample 
size for all class work. When not in use, 
folds and closes like a strong cloth-bound 
book, and is eighteen inches square. 


“Deep Breathing.” By M. L. Holbrook. 
$1. There are some people in the world 
who do not know how to breathe properly. 
This is a great pity, for we cannot live 
without air, though we can live without 
food. Professor Washburn suggests the fol- 
lowing method: 

Seek a chair, inclined at a comfortable 
angle, and then make inhalations and ex- 
halations as long and as gradual as possible. 
He aimed at breathing without any percep- 
tible effort. The process was so gradual 
with him that, to an observer, he scarcely 
seemed to breathe at all; yet by practice 
he so developed his lung power and lung 
expansion that he could inhale air for four 
or five minutes. It will tax a beginner to 
inhale air gradually for one minute, 
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Professor Washburn's method is the grad- 
ual method. He began by inflating the 
abdomen, then the ribs, then the chest, all 
very gradually, and without spasmodic 
effort. 


“RETURN TO NATURE!” 
Preface to the Fourth Edition of. $2. 


When I had finished the first edition of 
this book and sent it as a message of glad 
tidings into a world full of disease and 
suffering, full of worry and restlessness, full 
of misery and unhappiness, the earth was 
putting forth its first green and resurrection 
songs filled the air. 

Three years have passed since then; men 
have not despised the glad tidings, but re- 
ceived them with joy and enthusiasm. The 
Jungborn, which is the heart and main 
artery of the enterprise, already blooms and 
prospers. 

But in the meantime it has become neces- 
sary to expand and perfect my book in im- 
portant respects. 

While I am engaged on this fourth and 
enlarged edition, nature appears in her 
brightest colors. Solemnly and joyously 
the bells are announcing the festival of 
Pentecost, The spirit of Pentecost is about 
to descend. 

During the past three years my cause has 
become widely known all over the world. 
But the cause is nothing without the spirit. 
In many places the true spirit is still want- 
ing; sometimes, indeed, even a unclean spirit 
threatens to beset the cause, 

May this new edition, with its many im- 
provements, foster and spread the true 
spirit! 

Filled by this sincere wish, I send these 
old and many new teachings once more into 
the world, to all men and women who are 
seeking and longing, who are weeping and 
lamenting, who are groaning and sighing. 

Adolf Just. 


The Family Physician. A Ready Pre- 
scriber and Hygienic Adviser. With refer- 
ence to the Nature, Causes, Prevention, and 
Treatment of Diseases, Accidents, and Cas- 
ualties of every kind. With a Glossary and 
a copious Index. By Joel Shew, M.D. 816 
pages. 279 illustrations. Priee, cloth, $3. 
The remedies used are hygienic, and the di- 
rections are given for home treatment, which 
will, in the majority of cases, enable the 
reader to avoid the necessity of calling a 
physician, and the laws of life and health 
are made so plain as to enable one to avoid 
sickness and the infirmities which come 
from a violation of the conditions of health. 


Notes on Beauty, Vigor, and Develop- 
ment; or, How to Acquire Plumpness of 
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Form, Strength of Limb, and Beauty of 
Complexion, with Rules for Diet and Bath- 
ing, and a Series of Improved Physical Ex- 


ercises. By William Milo, of London. 23 
illustrations. Price, 10 cents. 
Accidents and Emergencies: a Guide 


Containing Directions for the Treatment in 
Bleeding, Cuts, Sprains, Ruptures, Disloca- 
tions, Burns and Scalds, Bites of Mad Dogs, 
Choking, Poisons, Fits, Sunstrokes, Drown- 
ing, etc. By Alfred Smee, with Notes and 
Additions by R. T. Trall, M.D., 32 illustra- 
tions. New and revised edition. Price, pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


Consumption: Its Prevention and Cure 
by the Swedish Movement Cure. With Di- 
rections for its Home Application. By 
David Wark, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 


Marriage: Its History and Ceremonies. 
By L. N. Fowler. With a Phrenological 
and Physiologieal exposition of the functions 
for Happy Marriages. Twenty-second edi- 
tion. 12mo, 216 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1. The first sixty-nine pages of this work 
are devoted to the History of Marriage, and 
to a description of the various methods and 
customs which different nations and tribes 
from the commencement of the world to the 
present time have adopted to gratify their 
sexual nature, with suggestions in relation 
to those qualities which should and those 
which should not exist in husband and 
wife, etc. 


The Natural Cure. Consumption, Consti- 
pation, Bright's Disease, Neuralgia, Rheu- 
matism, *Colds" (Fevers), etc. How Sick- 
ness Originates, and How to Prevent it. A 
Health Manual for the People. By C. E. 
Page, M.D. 294 pages. Price, cloth, $1. 


How to Feed the Baby, to make it 
Healthy and Happy: with Health Hints. 
By C. E. Page, M.D. Sixth edition revised. 
168 pages. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 


Special preparations have been made at 
all the theatres on the Proctor circuit for 
an appropriate observance of the Christmas 
holidays, Not only will the theatres them- 
selves have an outward resemblance of the 
Yuletide season, but the stage shows have 
been carefully prepared so as to afford 
pleasure, especially to the little folks. It is 
quite an art, indeed it is almost a science, 
to know how to prepare programmes which 
will appeal to theatre patrons at timely 
periods of the year, but Mr. Proctor, with 
his many years of experience, has become & 
past master of the art of amusement cater- 
ing. and it is small wonder that his holiday 
bills are exactly what is required and ex- 
pected of him. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


N view of the remarkable interest shown in our 

recent public lectures and the concentrated at- 
tention with which people listen to the reading of 
the heads of volunteers given to demonstrate 
Phrenology, we have arranged a bright lecture enter- 
tainment for Y. M. C. A.'s, churches, Sunday-schools, 
Y. P. S. C. E's, Epworth Leagues, lodges, fraternities, 
orders, clubs, and societies, hoping thereby to arouse 
even more latent interest in the study of human 
nature, and especialy to extend more widely the 
knowledge of character-reading from head, face, 
temperament, etc. 

The exhibition is a strictly high-class entertain- 
ment and is declared truly astonishing, mirthful, 
unique, instructive, and calculated to please both old 
and young. 

We are also prepared to entertain receptions or 
house parties with brief circle readings which would 
tell the leading points for each person and greatly 
interest all as a practical demonstration of Phre- 
nology. The fee, $10.00, is within the reach of all 
and we shall be pleased to send any of the following 
able speakers, Charles Wesley Brandenburg. M.D., 
Constantine McGuire, M.D., Jessie A. Fowler, Examiner 
of the Fowler & Wells Co., Thos. A. Hyde, B.D., A.M., 
John V. Sibley, A.M., within a radius of ten miles. 
Further distances traveling expenses are added, 
and where the lecturer cannot return the same 
evening hospitality is required. 


Address ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU 
Care of FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, New York 
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NO TWO HEADS ARE 
EXACTLY ALIKE. 


Observe the Contrasts in these Heads. 


2-77 E iar 


-É bj 


Outline Profiles of diflerent shaped Heads. 


1. Alexander VI. 2. Zeno, the Stoic. 3. Rev. 
Dr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip II, of Spain, a tyrant. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain, 


> Will Aid Young Men and Women 


LAS, just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
and Courage in 


FREDERICK DOUG 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the best 
advantage, thus securing the best results of their 
efforts, and gaining honor and happiness, 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 


will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers. 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so as 


- k Y. 
SIR THOMAS LIPTON, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, To secure the best results. 
President U. S. A. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Chrrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 


Digitized by í Original from 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenoiogy at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 


ogy. At list prices these amount to $18.75. 


Express collect. 


The set will be sent for $13.00, 


The Student's Set 


For 


1904 


The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 1amo, 
19a es. y the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Pro . S. and L, N. FowLER. Cloth, $1.00. 


Lectures on Man 


A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 


Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H. S. DRAYTON, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
MCcNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The Temperaments 


Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. H. 
Jacques, M. D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler's New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards of >ne hundred divisions, in 
china Newly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5.00. 


New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially in the “Human Face Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. By S. R. WELLS. 
$3.00, 


Phystology, Animal and Mental 


Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FowLER. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 


Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. CoMBE. With portrait. Bound in Cloth, 


$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 

Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 

THOMAS A. and WILLIAM Hypg. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who would excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HoL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Large 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00. 


DEED . 


Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22d St, New York 
Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET (Price, $18.75], 


for which I enclose $13.00. 


Express Address 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work, 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, NonTH WATER Gap, MONROE Co., Pa. 


PROF. G. COZENS THE EASTON SANITARIUM 
Professional Phrenologist 
Lecturer and 
Delineator 


Character from Photographs, $3.00, | 
written in full—two views preferred. 


EASTON, PA. 


Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 
lace any mental or nmervous patients in a quiet, well- 


urnished home where they can receive good cure, and 
Homeopathic treatment, should visit Easton before making 
arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience ju 
the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 
"hone, 1661. For circulars address 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 


J. M. FITZGERALD 


Phrenologist 
Hone and Omics: Adarend More than 2,000 Chicago references 
386 Hannah Street, W. Suite 1405-8 


Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, 


Reinhold's Nature Cure Sanitarium 


and Physical Culture Home 


At Little Rock, Ark., the “City of Roses," in "The 
Sunny South.” Application, a veritable treat. In Aug. 
1901, we pep M suggested that a committee select test 
cases of auy d qu we ess them gratis, subject to a 
FORFEITURE oF $1,000, We relieve ail usually deemed 
incurable. No EOS, no knife. ard, and treat- 
ment, Ta weeks, $78; p. 12 b Me $198, Dr. Reinhold’ 5 
Book, Nature va. Dru gs, Phe illustrated, $2.50 
Facial Diagnosis, ilinsttated, $ n! ure of Consumption; 
$3; Our Methods of Cure, 75 centa. 


126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet 


A [Sharp Point 


can be kept on Dixon's American Gra ao 
Pencils without b ring e on aver? = 


They write tbest an 
dealer for DIXON’ PENCILS : or M 
Tax PXRENO 


LOOIOAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 
in stamps for samples worth double the money, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, A ede 


STRENGTH AND BEAUTY | — « 


Every moment of every day you can thrill and 
tingle and radiate with the unspeakable ecstasy | | 
of perfecting Health. Conscious power over f | 
Pain and Disease and Death, conscious superi- 
ority to Worry and Hurry and Fret, conscious 
mastery of Self and Surroundings and the World 
—these are all potentially yours, Dietotherapy. 
Hydrotherapy, Physical Culture, Mental Cul- 
ture, Spirit Unfoldment, all the manifold 
panses of Naturopathy—such are the means. 

"he Naturopathic Magazine, the Naturopathic 
Institute, the Kneipp Health Store—suchare the 
media. And through these YOU, yet unrealized 
and undiscovered, are the omnipotent arbiter of 
achievement. Is it all worth asking about? 

10 cents brings a specimen Magazine ; 25 


FREE to F.A.M. A beau- 
tiful Masonic Calendar, also 
large Catalogue of Masonic 
hooks and goods with bottom 
prices. egalla, Jewels, 
Badges, Pins, Charms, and 
Lodge Supplies. Beware of 
spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & CU., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Ma- 
sonic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
wav, New York City. 


Vn a i a ae ie, a a A 


"Money placed in mine development ia 
seed sown in theearth 


Sierra-Pacitic Smelting Go. 


Mine and Smelter located in 


SONORA, OLD MEXICO, 


cents a 3 months' subscription to '* The Naturo- 
path ;" a stamp, à Prospectus; a postal, the 
“Guide to Health" and Naturopathic Catalogue; 
$2.00, "Return to Nature, or Paradise Re- 
gained," the famous book on natural methods of 
cure for all diseases of Body and Soul and right 
living ; 60 cents, " The Kneipp Cure;" 50 
cents; ** Kneipp's Baby Cure;" free, catalogue 
of Naturopathic Literature and Supplies. 


^». BENEDICT LUST 


Naturopathic Physician 


122-124 E. 59th St. NEW YORK CITY 


cm 


A New Poster 


Just the thing for 


FowLER & WELLS Co, 


Ona of the Most Wonaertar aa Regions 
inthe World 


Treasury Stock for Sale on Easy Terms. 
Dr. H. A. MUMAW, Elkhart, Indiana, 
Vice Pres. and Special Representative. 


Send for Eight-page Illustrated Circular. A 
Bank References, 


FOR LECTURERS 
Size, 19 x 24 inches 


$1.00 per Hundred 


24 East 22d Street, New Yor 


Lecturers 


is writing to udvertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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The Walter Sanitarium »sssecsviire 


Nearest, largest, best, it has its own Post-office, Walters Park, Pa. 
Avoid delays; do not address Wernersville. Illustrated booklet. 


Send 5 cents in stamps for Fowler & Wells Co. New York 


TWO SAMPLE COPIES OF PHRENOLOGY 
H U M À N N AI U R E ABOUT YOURSELF 


A Live UE WHAT YOU ARE 
Prof. ALLEN HADDOCK, Phrenologist, | WHAT YOU CAN BE 


1s the Editor and Publisher AND : 


1020 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. WHAT YOU SHOULD DO 
$5 a Da the year round. Outfit 25 centa. Jas. E 
y H. EARLE & Co., Publighers, Boston a= ee 


PSYCHIC LIFE AND LAWS | jo ee wi disentangle the por 


plexities of your past life and show the 
Or, The Operations and Phenomena road to future success. 
ofthe Spiritual Elementin: Man Send two-cent stamp for ‘‘Some Talk 


ote about Phrenology.’ 
By CHARLES OLIVER SAHLER, M.D. Examinations daily from 9 to 5. Send 


The Relation of Electrio Force to the Main- : .: 
tenance and Operation of the Dua! Man for Catalogue of Publications. 


—zm z. THE... 
Well Dressed Woman. 


The Publicatica of this work has received a most cardial response 
from the public especially at the hands of the sensible women for 
whom it was written. Miss Frances E. Willard, and the whole corps 
of earnest workers In the W. C. T. U., are very hearty in their 
appreciation and interest, and will do much to circulate the book and 
place it where it will do the most good. The first edition has been 
very rapidly sold, and a new one revised, with new illustrations. 


Below will be found notices of the press: 


“Ita adviceis of the kind that can be followed, " One more effort toward the emancipation o’ 
and the woman be assured that she is well- woman from slavery to dressmakers. Itis sen- 
dressed." — Methodist Recorder. sible throughout, and all the saab, bl by being 

temperate in tone. Beside deprecating the evils 


*'The principles of art and morals appiled to | of fashionable dress, tbe author suggests man 
dress will put an end to the present unconscious | remedies, ail of which are reasonable while hona 
suicide going on among women, and wili restore | are ugly. Many good illustrations reveal dis- 
beauty of form and grace of motion.” — Woman's couraging facts and pleasing possibilities,”"— 
Journal. A "rom Godey's Magazine. 

"It suggests for the present corse modes u 
others which are certainly more heaitbful, art- avory Ades "n Chapt will fod someting 
istic, and moral, and are, some of them, quite as | to ledte Dios n. Tit &pter on Art Principies 
pleasing to the convention-bound observer. —The | Applied to Dress." Literary Digest. 


Argonaut. : * Mrs. Ecob regards essentials. She rationally 
* Mrs. Ecob's book is valuable, not onlyin other | discusees her subject from various pointe of view. 
inta, but in its exposition, both in text and | Sbe provesthat a woman can be well dressed, be. 
ustrations, of the artistic ideal and rules of | comingly,heaithfully and comfortably, irrespect- 

dress. We commend it especially to school girls, ive of much which now irritates bod y and mind— 

young women at college ‘and young mothers."— and soul !— because prescribed by would-be auto- 

Christian at Work. cratic fashion," —Peterson's Magazine. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO.,' Publishers, 24 East 22d St., New York 


Im writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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THE TEMPERAMENTS: 


OR, THB 


Varieties of Physical Constitution in Man 
By D. H. JACQUES, M.D., 


With an Introduction by H. S. DRAYTON, M.D., Editor of the *' Phrenological Journal." 1amo, 
350 pages, nearly 150 Illustrations. 


1ms is the only work on the subject, and it shows the Physiological and the Pathological conditions in all 
their bearings, and the Relation of Temperament to Character, Marriage, Occupation, Education and Train. 
ing of Children, Heredity, etc., al Illustrated with Portraits from Life. Toshow something of the compre- 
hensiveness of the work we publish the following from 
THE TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


The Human Body and its Functions'—such outlines of Anatomy and Physiology as seem necessary to the 
right understanding of the Temperaments. A General View of the temperaments—Causes—Ancient and 
Modern theories anu classifications— The Brain as a Temperamental Element. The Pathological view—The 

enerally received classification of Medical and Physiological writers, in which four Temperaments (the 
E gulae; the Lymphatic, the Bilious, and the Nervous) are recognized, is fully explained, each Temperament 
somewhat miautely described. The Anatomical or Ra ional Classification The three Temperaments (Motive, 
Vital and Mental) ful'y described and illustrated, with their Causes, Characteristics, means of Culture, Coun- 
teractive and Restraining, agencies, etc.; also the Compound Temperaments, Mctive-Vital, Motive-Mental, 
etc., with Illustrations. Temperament and Configuration—A complete and detailed exposition of the relations 
between temperamental conditions and the form of the head, features of the face, and general configuration 
of the body. Temperament and Color— ühe Blonde and Brunette elements. Changes of Temperament— 
External Influences from natural growth, climate, age, bodily habits, mental agencies, direct culture, etc. 


The subject is one which Is easily understood, and therefore all students of Human Nature 
should procure this book. Postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.50. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York 


Two by Dio Lewis. 


R CIRLS.—Among the attractive books . . 
Yy Di Lewis, none Vae ius written. for the Five-Minute Chats 
class in view than the onc 
called “Orr Giris.” Tt isa 
chatty, pleasant talk with the Parties. 
girls about matters that cannot 
help interesting them. The 
Doctor starts out abruptly 
about girls’ boots and shoes, 
telling of some experience with 
the girls in his school, and what 
come of it, showing the advan- 
tages to be derived from prop- 
erly made shoes. In chapter 
second, the question of walk- 
ing 1s taken up, with something 


With Young Women and Certain other 


This is another of Dr. Dio Lewis’ taking books anc 
one that is doing so much for the young women of the 
land. He has a way of making it seem best to do thc 
right thing. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION SAYS : 
“Perhaps no man of our time knows better than Dr. 
Lewis how to preach to people who arein an. unlawful 
hurry, and in his "Five Minute Chats with Young 
Women,” he practices that art to perfection. It mat- 
about the way Mrs. Chas. ters not whether you agree with him or not, he does 
Kean walked on the stage; fashionable sufferings, and not bore yo He says what hc has to say pithily, and 
the deformities come in for consideration, Why with racy vigor. and goes onabout his business. He 
women are small. What toeat, and how to eat, and ts the prince of button-hole preachers. 
the consequence isto the point, and the question of 
form and the physicial beauty come in for proper m 
consideration. The whole book reads like a story, "We are glad to help into circulation. another. book 
and there is not a young girl that would not be sure from that apostle of health, Dr, Dio Lewis. If an hun- 
to read it, and profit by it, if placed in. her hands. It dredth part of the advice here given were taken by 
is handsomely gotten up, and would make an accepta- American girls, there would be a visible improvement 
able present. Let parents and teachers place this in ia their health within a twelvemonth, The price ot 
the hands of their girls. Price $1.00. this, handsomely bound in cloth, is $: «o. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SAYS : 


Either of above sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York 
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Ihe Young Man 


Who is looking ahead to a life of success and usefulness, who would attain 
honor and distinction and make the best use of his opportunities and ^nviron- 
ment, and the most of himself, should read 


Looking Forward 


FOR YOUNG MEN. A new attractive work by 
Rev, G. S. Weaver. It deals with all that tends to help and 


contribute in any way to advancement, prosperity and success. 
A fair idea of the book may be had from the following 
chapter headings taken from the table of 


CONTENTS: 


The Young Man and His Patrimony. Fha Young Man and His Time. 
The Young Man and His Friends. The Young Man and His Habits. 


The Neoded Friends and How to The Young Man and His Pleasures, 
Keep Them. The Young Man and His Ambitions. 
The Young Man and His Business. The Young Man and His Reading. 
Business and Something More The Young Man and His Hopes. 
The Young Man and His Politics The Young Man and His Home. 
The Young Man and His Money. The Young Man and His Religion. 


‘LOOKING FORWARD FOR YOUNG MEN'' is printed on fine 
paper, handsomely bound in fine cloth, and will be sent by 
mail, postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East aad Street, New York 


Right Selection in Wedlock, 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 


Marriage is a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, marriage of 
cousins, etc. Price 10 cents. 


Cuoice or Occupation, by Prof, Sizer: this j 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still there are thou- - ars 3 » 4 


sands more who should read it. 10 cents, 


Are they well mated? 


oY ONE AS oone sort. GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED, 


Under the titles ** Finding a Mate" and ‘‘Kveping a Mate" the author gives points of interest 
to both married and unmarried. "Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one to 
love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations, By mail, 10 cents. 


THE THREE AT ONE TIME, 25 CENTS. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 
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The American Institute of Phrenology 


Incorporated April 20, 1866, by special Act of the Legislature of the State of New York 


ANTHROPOLOGY, Study of Man 
PHRENOLOGY, Study of Character 
PHYSIOLOGY, Study of Bodily Functions 
PHYSIOGNOMY, Study of Faces 


THE NEXT SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 1, 1904 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY, CLASS OF 1903 


Lecturers for the Course Subjects 
C. W. BRANDENBURG, M.D., Pres. . . . . Hygiene 
J. A. FOWLER, Vice-Pres. - +. + . . Principles and Practice of Phrenology 
H. S. Drayton, M.D., Em'tus. Assist. . Psycho-Physiology and History of Phrenology 
D. M. GARDNER, M.D. . . . . . . . . Anatomy and Physiology 
Tue Rey. THos. A. Hype, B.D., A.M. . . Elocution and Oratory 
CHARLES H. SHEPARD, M.D.. . . . Diseases of the Brain 
JeouusM.KmcG, M.D ... ..... Physiognomy 
C. F. McGumg, M.D. . . . . . . . , Health and Physical Culture 
C.O.SAHLER, M.D. . . . . . . =. =... Psychology 
Amory H. BRADFORD, D[.D. . . , . . . Heredity — 
GEo.G. Rockwoop . . . . . . . . . Artistic Photography 
Cumas. J. Anams, DD. . . . . . . . . Animal Intelligence 


Cora M. BALLARD, M.D. . 
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ETHNOLOGY, Study of Races 
PSYCHOLOGY, Study of Mind 
ANATOMY, Study of Structure 
HYGIENE, Study of Health 


Cerebro-Diseases of Children 


Tuition, $55. The outlay of about $100 enables the student to take the 
course and graduate. No other school in America of like purpose commands the 
facilities or covers the field that it embraces, or offers such advantages at so low 


a cost to the student. 


For Terms and Particulars apply to 


MI. H. PIERCY, Sec., 24 East 22d St., New York City 
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Herbert Spencer. 


THE GREAT PHILOSOPHER AND PROPHET OF EVOLUTION. 


AN APPRECIATION OF His LiFE, WORK, AND CHARACTER. 


WHEN A CHILD. 


The characteristics of the late Her- 
bert Spencer were quite unique. From 
a child he was allowed to grow up 
without the serious restraints (if we 
may call them so) of school life. He 
was always studious, and his original- 
ity of mind was not disturbed by the 
college curriculum. He therefore had 
a fine chance from the beginning of life 
to look upon all matters with a sin- 
gular independence of mind. On this 
account he showed more direct personal 
strength of opinion than he would have 
done if he had suffered from the re- 
straints of college and university life. 


QUALITY OF ORGANIZATION, 


His quality of organization was re- 
markably fine and there are indica- 
tions that he came from a highly cul- 
tured stock. His features were regular 
and well defined and expressed much 
strength of intellect and concentration 
of mind. The latter showed itself in 
the length of the face from the tip of 
the nose to the upper lip. All persons 
possessing great concentration or ap- 
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plication of mind possess this par- 
ticular length from the nose to the lip. 
It was noticeable in McKinley, in Sir 
Joseph Lister, in Grant, in Queen Vic- 
toria, Sir Walter Scott, the Hon. John 
Hay, Mr. Charles Scribner, Sr., and 
Louis George Janes, among others. 


THE CHIEF TEMPERAMENT. 


The temperament of Herbert Spen- 
cer was an exceedingly interesting one, 
it being a high order of the mental, 
compared with the vital and motive 
temperaments. The latter two were 
not equal in strength with the mental; 
hence his physical organization was 
not able to cope with the demands of 
his mental activity. He was particu- 
larly interested in intellectual subjects 
that require keen investigation, and his 
life work has been done essentially with 
brain material. This was not nour- 
ished by a sufficiently strong constitu- 
tion; hence numerous periods of rest 
were necessary for him to accomplish 
his work. Looking again at his fea- 
tures one notices the deep furrows on 
each side of his cheeks. These showed 
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that he had a decided interest in broad 
general, socialistic, religious, ethical, 
aud political problems. 

He would probably have died at sixty 
had he possessed a smaller nose or a 
weaker chin. These were redeeming 
features and indicated his power to 
generate vitality. When we remember 
that he lived to be over eighty (having 
been born in 1820), we can realize that 
there must have been some compensat- 
ing influences that enabled him to over- 
come his physical want of endurance. 


FINE INTELLECT. 


Herbert Spencer possessed a fine 
intellect, and he was able to use it 
availably. 
keep within the limits of his strength, 
but considering his long and toil- 
some work, he was able to utilize 
his capacity with a masterly skill. 
Though not an academic scholar, he 
was one of Nature's noblemen. His 
mind had not its originality knocked 
out by scholastic formulas, neither was 
it depressed within narrow prescribed 
limits; he showed liberty of thought, 
and the majesty of his own individual- 
ity; hence his ideas came with an ap- 
parent freshness. 

Il health, as a rule, does not mili- 
tate to the advantage of an individual's 
work, but in Herbert Spencer's case he 
utilized his waiting periods by giving 
much reflection to subjects of publie 
moment. 

His head showed several remarkable 
eharacteristics, and few men were like 
him or even approached him. He 
has been compared with Aristotle, 
Kant, Heckel, also with Hobbes, Des- 
cartes, and Leibnitz. These philoso- 
phers commenced what Herbert Spen- 
cer finally succeeded in accomplishing, 
and although he was not entirely orig- 
inal in his views or theories, vet he was 
a man who consummated and adapted 
what others had failed to unite in one 
grand philosophy. Therefore he will 
stand out in the ages as a magnificent 
type of a scholar, and will really head 
the list of those philosophers who gave 
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to the world their best endeavors. But 
it took a Herbert Spencer to complete 
their work. 


HIS OBJECTIVE MIND. 


Herbert Spencer presented in his or- 
ganization a strongly developed objec- 
tive mind. This was shown in his lofty 
forehead as well as in its breadth and 
fullness. Causality, which is the prime 
factor or dominating faculty in the 
work of philosophy, was strongly ac- 
centuated in his case, as all his photo- 
graphs indicate. It was not difficult, 
therefore, for him to commence a train 
of thought and continue it until he had 
satisfied himself that he had exhausted 
the subjeet upon which he was writing. 
He erred, perhaps, in being too dis- 
eursive or in enlarging too copiously 
upon his ideas. One of the criticisms 
given to his work is that he elucidated 
his ideas and enlarged on his thoughts 
too much. Some people have not the 
power to do this. They say everything 
in a direct manner, without attempt- 
ing to unfold their ideas in the least. 

The trend of the present day calls 
for concentrated thought, and conse- 
quently Herbert Spencer's writings are 
wearisome to the class of people who 
want everything boiled down in a nut- 
shell. 


COMPARISON. 


He had also a large development of 
Comparison, or the faculty that psy- 
chologists call the power of analysis. 
He was exceedingly critical, especially 
in the way in which he dealt with 
Ethical and Political subjects; conse- 
quently his magazine articles attracted 
a large share of attention, first, for 
their originality, secondly for their 
trenchant and analvtical power, and 
thirdly for their independent spirit. 

The organ of Comparison, located 
next to Causality, seemed to catch the 
spirit of the latter, and consequently 
was ever ready to lend its interest to 
abstract thoughts. 

His head was high; in the develop- 
ment of Human Nature, Benevolence, 
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and Firmness, he was a broad-minded, LANGUAGE. 
liberal thinker, and was not a narrow, His language was forcible, though 
bigoted believer, and this may account obscure at times, He liked to attack 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


1. Causality. 2. Benevolence. 3. and 4. Indications of long life. 


somewhat for his original way of ex- thoughts that were difficult to compre- 
pressing his views upon the “doctrine hend, and the greater the difficulties 
of the unknowable.” Difficulties en- the more he felt disposed to battle with 
couraged him rather than the reverse. them. Mental philosophy was a delight 
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to him, and in all mental phenomena 
his mind sought to cover the whole 
ground, and where that work is at- 
tempted the result is not always so 
satisfactory as when one concentrates 
one's efforts upon a few lines of 
thought. 
HEIGHT OF HIS HEAD. 


His head was particularly high from 


'the opening of the ear to the highest 


point in the coronal region, and this 
fact emphasizes one strong character- 
istic of his, namely, a love of justice 
and equity, and according to his intel- 
lectual light, he endeavored to express 
his consecration to the truth as he saw 
it. 
LABORED WITHOUT REWARD. 

He labored for years, without hope 
of reward, and lived economically on 
a very slender income, and without ex- 
pecting recognition he devoted himself 
to the instruction of the world, which 
he believed to be centered in “the first 
principles" of truth, with the heroism 
and self-sacrifice that are all the more 
worthy of honor because they were un- 
conscious. But when the honors came 
to him, his mind was not prepared to 
receive them, and he worked along 
alone, without the so-called distinctions 
from royal societies and universities 
which most men covet. 

We do not agree with one critic of 
Herbert Spencer, who says “that he 
had outlived his fame and his influence. 
His voice will not be heard now, for 
the generation for which, as well as to 
which, he spoke is passed.” 

We believe instead that his influence 
will remain through all the ages, and 
that everyone who reads his philosophy 
will agree with his general trend of 
thought. We realize that his writings 
have had a very searching influence 
upon the past century, and will have 
an undeniable influence on all the fu- 
ture centuries that follow his work. 

But we heartily agree with an- 
other view, given by the same writer 
quoted above,.“that the beliefs preva- 
lent in the universe to-day are more 
simple, more amiable, more popular; 
which state of things is the result in 
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no inconsiderable measure of the in- 
terpretation of its thinking, given to 
it by Herbert Spencer." 

He was remarkable for his far-see- 
ing mind, and lived in advance of his 
age. Men have been slow to accept his 
adopted philosophy of evolution, which 
“German writers had formulated one 
hundred years earlier,” especially by 
Herder and his philosophic principles, 
concerning which Spencer wrote in 
his articles (published in the “Zotst’’) 
in 1844 and showed his acquaintance 
of and belief in Gall’s System. 


DEDUCTIVE THOUGHT. 


His literary talents showed a decid- 
ed leaning toward the realm of deduc- 
tive thought, conjecture, hypothesis, 
philosophy, etc. He was in his element 
when he was at work in those particu- 
lar lines. 

Herbert Spencer reasoned and ar- 
gued from deduction rather than from 
facts or observation, and he used his 
reflective mind rather than his perspec- 
tive or scientific faculties. He did not 
always stop to prove his statements, 
but he caused his arouments to rotate 
through a process of thought in mathe- 
matical calculation. 

His organ of Language joined with 
his Ideality, Constructiveness, Causal- 
ity, and Comnarison, helped in making 
him a delightful conversationist. For- 
tunate wcre the individuals who had an 
entrée into his secluded company. 

That there were defects in his meth- 
od of working is not to be denied, espe- 
cially as he failed to introduce suffi- 
cient inductive reasoning into his work, 
although the few instances where he 
did this were brilliant, commanding, 
and suggestive. Much of his work was 
outlived in principle, before the evi- 
dence of the result was at hand. "This 
led to a selection of evidence, and con- 
sequent inadequacy. 


COMPARED WITH DARWIN. 


As in a former article we took occa- 
sion to compare Spencer with Darwin, 
we again take occasion to show that 
these two writers took opposite ways 
of stating their ideas. 
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Darwin based his ideas upon induc- 
tive reasoning, and rejected hypothesis 
after hypothesis until gradually, from 
an immense collection of facts, the 
truth appeared to him. Even Huxley, 
at first hand, with the greater part of 
the facts on which he built, rejected 
hypothesis. But it is acknowledged on 
every hand that Spencer's facts were 
largely borrowed, when he used facts 
at all; and thus he carried over into 
his results errors that lurked in their 
Sources. 


A UNIFIED WORLD. 


It is undeniably true, however, that 
the significance of Spencer's work will 
ultimately be found to exist more in 
the fact that he, rather than any other 
man in modern times, made the idea of 
evolution current and commonplace, 
and that he sought to break down the 
barriers between philosophy and sci- 
ence, making both deal with a real 
world, and holding up to men’s minds 
the idea of a complete unified world 
and a completely unified system of 
knowledge. 

The publication of his autobiogra- 
phy will be looked for with much eager- 
ness, which he prepared a few years be- 
fore his death, as all who have become 
intimate with his writings will gladly 
possess this, as it treats of more details 
of his life. 

He was much of a recluse, and his 
dislike of all notoriety kept him from 
the publie gaze. Those who knew him 
intimately, however, spoke of his ge- 
nial and kindly manner, and of his 
generous consideration of others, which 
accords with the outline of his head. 

*He had happily lived to finish his 
great philosophical work, *A System 
of Synthetic Philosophy," and had seen 
it approved by the scientific world. 
This was no easy task for him to ac- 
complish, for he was handicapped by 
pecuniary embarrassments and physi- 
cal suffering, but steadily devoted forty 
years of unremitting toil to building 
up his system of philosophy, than 


which there exists no greater example. 


of individual attainment. 
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“No other man has shown so clearly 
the essentially beneficial nature of the 
cosmic process, no one else has builded 
such stable foundations for lofty ideals, 
and none has furnished a more endur- 
ing basis for optimism in its highest 
sense. And an optimist he was, con- 
sistent and unchanging. Few men 
have exhibited at once such clearness 
of intellectual insight and such pa- 
tience and toleration in combating big- 
otry. His controversial writings were 
at all times good-natured, dignified, 


. and appreciative of the other point of 


view. It was this, together with his 
seemingly exhaustless fund of informa- 
tion, that rendered him invincible in 
intellectual combat. Devoid of all the 
arts, his argument carried conviction 
to thinking minds throughout the 
world. Modest and unobtrusive, he 
was intellectually supreme. He was in 
many respects without parallel in his- 
tory. No other man at so early an age 
conceived a work of such magnitude 
and lived to carry it to a logical com- 
pletion. No one else has combined 
such splendid intellect with such re- 
sponsive personal sympathy. 

“His work is in the truest sense reli- 
gious because the scope of it is broad 
enough to include religion with all 
other phases of human development. 
It is moral because it .makes wholly 
for the improvement of mankind. It 
is ethical because it seeks to know jus- 
tice in its ultimate nature.” 

For an account of his life, we refer 
our readers to the PHRENOLOGIOAL 
JOURNAL, April, 1897, as we think it 
is unnecessary to repeat much that has 
now become an historical fact connect- 
ed with his writings. 

His work on “The Principles of 
Psychology" is one of the finest phren- 
ological works that has been written, 
and it thoroughly accords with the 
earlier theories of Dr. Gall. Anyone 
who reads and believes the trend of 
thought expressed in the above-named 
work cannot reasonably disbelieve the 
evolutionary principles of the mind laid 
down by Phrenologiste. 

J. A. FOWLER. 
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OUR LINCOLN. 


Bv MARGARET ISABEL Cox. 


Our Lincoln! Here is to the Man Our Lincoln! He whose faith sublime 
Of leal and loving heart, Rent veil of dark in twain, 

Of kingly spirit, royal soul, Who saw the South low kneel with North 
God-chosen, set apart! In Freedom's sacred fane. 

Our Lincoln! Here is to the Man Our Lincoln! Ours! No East! No West! 
Who held with loyal love One people, loyal, leal! 

The Nation's life and fashioned it No North! No South! Thank God we are 
With wisdom from above! One for dear Country's weal! 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


Born February 12, 1809. A man of sound convictions; of undaunted courage; of sterling qualities; 
of broad sympathies; of philanthropic desires and noble aims. 


Our Lincoln! Aye, the North and South 
A mem’ry tribute pay. 

Our Lincoln! Yours and mine! Aye, ours! 
The great are ours alway. 

Our Lineoln! Here is to the Name 
Immortal! Here is to 

A love-united people! Here's 
To all who love the Blue! 
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Moses’s Heredity as a Means of His Greatness. (2) 


By Rev. C. E. MacGinness, A.M. 
(Continued from page 8.) 


“(1.) Heredity is one of these. It 
affected Moses’s greatness. 

“Heredity was as the foundations of 
Cologne Cathedral Towers—sixty feet 
deep. Seven generations of clergy- 
men culminated in Emerson; seven 
generations of pioneers culminated in 
Abraham Lincoln. Moses’s physical 
heritage from parents of toil not only 
gave him human sympathy, deep- 
rooted and broad as mankind, but was 
itself a fund of energy, which lasted 
even to old age. 
of a sound body, large vitality, ‘nerve,’ 
but no ‘nerves.’ Other things helped 
to make him a man at home in the re- 

ublic of letters. This helped make 

im a citizen in the world of human 
interests. If we could only choose our 
fathers and mothers! Some think that 
all the choices we are free to make in 
a life-time are scarcely worth mention- 
ing in comparison with the importance 
of this choice, which is made for us. 

“But preaching Heredity is not lock- 
ing the barn after the horse is gone. 
It is true, man’s past does hold a 
mortgage on his future, but let him 
repudiate it solemnly, and Heaven will 
not only let him, but will help him 
to free himself successfully and earth 
will enroll him among its good, possi- 
bly among its great. 


MOSES’S RELIGION AS A MEANS OF 
HIS GREATNESS. 


“(2.) This is the second clement 
that enters into Moses’s greatness— 
his religion. It is the one solitary 
thing in this world that is mightier 
than the sum total of all the inheri- 
tances of accumulating generations. 
Before the real thing, Heredity ac- 
knowledges a master. In the shock 
of their impact, as in their more quiet 
and subtle grappling for the supreme 
contest, Heredity must either be wiped 
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He was an example ` 


out or else receive a new sanctifying 
direction. 

“By the clever trick of a mother’s 
love, the religion Moses was taught 
as a child was the true one. Its moral, 
consciousness of God shone like a star, 
unquenched by Egyptian darkness, un- 
dimmed by nineteenth century light. 
That star gave a view of the world 
which transcends all the relations of 
time and all national and racial pe- 
culiarities. It lights us as it did men 
of old, for it reveals the Eternal; and 
what is eternal is always with us. 
This is its glory: that, while it exalts 
Jehovah above the heavens, it places 
man’s hand in His. In this grasp of 
Omnipotence, with this hold upon 
Heaven, it does not matter whether we 
are born with a silver spoon in our 
mouth or not. A little effort, and we 
have a gold one. 


MOSES’S EDUCATION AS A MEANS OF 
HIS GREATNESS. 

“(3.) And yet he must never forget 
that it took more than religion to make 
Moses what he was. Something there 
was that took everything there was in 
the basket of bulrushes on the waters; 
that gathered up all the forces that 
religion had sanctified in that boy, and 
rrised them, as you say, to the ‘nith’ 
powers had a marvelous education. He 
was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians. To Stephen, this explained 
why Moses was mighty in words and in 
deeds. It was neither birth nor relig- 
ion alone. He mentions both, but ac- 
centuates this—Moses was instructed. 

“Every lazy boy or girl may well 
pity the boy who is heir to a throne. 
Trained specialists make his life a 
burden indeed. There are so many 
things a sovereign must know. Egypt 
had no salic law. A woman could both 
possess and bequeath a crown; a fact 
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which explains the importance of 
Moses's refusal to be called the son of 
Pharaoh's daughter, and the crisis 
which that refusal marked in his ca- 
reer. 

“A nation's greatest man is at once 
& repository and an exponent of the 
best the nation contains. While not 
an Egyptian himself, Egypt gave him 
her best; and no estimate of Moses has 
any value which discounts that gift. 
To reach the time of our keenest in- 
terest, when Moses was chief actor, we 
have to follow a civilization which 
starts with the maturities of Menes 
as a base and rises through nineteen 
successive dynasties, some of them of 
great length, to the days of the empire 
under Rameses the Second, when it 
flowed in full glory, time’s richest in 
monuments, sculpture, and painting. 
. . . Jt was no small thing for Moses 
to live in such a time, but what must 
it have been to receive forty years’ in- 
struction as possible heir to the throne. 
. . . Has Egypt done more for the 
world than she did for Moses, who was 
learned in all her wisdom? Has not 
her chief contribution come from 
Moses, whose words, indeed, full of 
blessing for all time, embody and pre- 
serve so much that was good in a civi- 
lization that has passed away. 

“God gave Moses a postgraduate 
course in the wilderness, a change as 
sudden and startling as awaits the 
graduate when he has spent his last 
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dollar framing his diploma and steps 
out to win his way in the world. God 
is not afraid of too much preparation. 
Forty years and Moses's learning will 
have settled, leaving his head clear. 

What Egypt was to Joseph, 
Arabia was to Moses. 

*Such, in a word, was the secret of 
Moses's greatness—a good heredity, 
born near the base of the human pyr- 
amid, in living touch with all that is 
elemental, universal, and everlasting in 
humanity; a good religion, able to mas- 
ter and direct anything whatsoever 
that can be inherited; and an educa- 
tion broader, deeper, more varied and 
prolonged than that possessed, proba- 
bly, by any man of his generation." 

“Homiletic Review.” 


THE STRONG PHRENOLOGICAL DE- 
VELOPMENTS OF MOSES. 


(1.) Large Continuity gave Moses 
infinite patience. (2.) Large Firmness 
gave him a titanic will. (3.) Very 
large Benevolence gave him thought 
for his people. (4.) Large Causality 
gave him good judgment. (5.) Very 
large Conscientiousness gave him a 
keen sense of duty. (6.) Large Ven- 
eration gave him respect for God. (7.) 
Large Spirituality gave him implicit 
faith. (8.) Large Destructiveness gave 
him massive energy. (9.) Large Com- 
bativeness gave him herculean courage 
to overcome obstacles. 


A CORRESPONDENT. 


Mrs. S. C. T. Pittsburgh, Pa.—Many 
thanks for sending us a page of the *'Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch,” which gives the doings 
of the Juvenile Court in your city. We 
note with interest that two little unfortu- 
nates were sent to the Polk Institute, Pa., 
where you kindly suggested that two other 
children be sent about whom we had an 
inquiry a month or so back. We believe 
with you that the superintendent would be 
greatly benefited by taking a course at the 
American Institute of Phrenology. He 
would, as you say, be better able to ad- 
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vise parents on the training of children. 
One article on the p was particularly 
valuable, written by William D. Shearer, 
A.M., Ph.D. Superintendent of Schools, 
Elizabeth, N. J. We wish this article could 
be read by every superintendent in the 
country. Mr. Shearer’s own experience in 
advocating the study of temperaments is 
valuable, especially as he has found that 
such study has been of more use to him’ in 
the management of children than weeks and 
months spent in an early study of Psy- 
chology. i 
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Practical-Psychology.* 


"CONCENTRATION" OR "ATTENTION." 


What is the Meaning of "Attention," 
According to the Standpoint of Psy- 
chology and Phrenology? 


Psychologists admit that attention 
is a very important condition of all 
mental operations. They say that there 
is no distinct thinking, no vivid feel- 
ing and deliberate action without at- 
lention. This co-operation of atten- 
tion is especially conspicuous in the 
case of intellectual operations. The 
objects that present themselves to our 
senses are only clearly discriminated, 
one from the other, and classed as ob- 
jects as such and such a class when 
we attend to them. 

The writings of Lock, Hume, Mill, 
and Herbert Spencer show how the 
higher faculties of the mind are pure 
products of the experiences, and ex- 
periences supposed to be of somethin 
simply given, but the above-nam 
writers ignore the phenomenon of at- 
tention, as Prof. James clearly points 
out. The latter psychologist states 
that “Attention, implying a degree 
of reactive spontaneity, would seem 
to break through the circle of pure 
receptivity which constitutes experi- 
ence, and hence must not be spoken 
of under penalty of interfering with 
the smoothness of the tale.” He says 
“that everyone knows what attention 
is. It is the taking possession by the 
mind in clear and vivid form of one 
out of what seem several simultane- 
ously possible objects or trains of 
thought." 

Focalization, Concentration of Con- 
ciousness are of its essence. It im- 
plies withdrawal of some things in or- 
der to deal effectively with others, and 
is a condition which has a real oppo- 
site in the confused, dazed, scatter- 
brained state which in French is called 


“Digest of a chapter of a new work on 
“Practical Psychology,” now in the Press. 
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distraction and der streutheit in Ger- 
man. 

Psychologists suggest two methods 
by which attention shows itself in 
brain action. One in regard to exter- 
nal impressions where sights or sounds 
make up the world of sense, and the 
second direction which includes inter- 
nal images, ideas, and thoughts. 

In these two directions Phrenology is 
fully demonstrated, for the latter shows 
that the mind is capable of being influ- 
enced through external and internal 
conditions. First through the senses, 
such as sight, hearing, etc., and second- 
ly, through the organs that give direc- 
tion to the senses. In this we see that 
Phrenology and Psychology agree, but 
Phrenology is more definite because it 
points out in what direction the atten- 
tion can be used, while Psychology does 
so only in the abstract by calling to 
mind in a general way how attention is 
directed without recognizing any defi- 
nite localization of any function of the 
brain that controls this power. 

Psychologists talk of “effects of at- 
tention” by which they mean that at- 
tention serves to give greater force, 
vividness, and distinctness to its ob- 
ject through certain effects. They speak 
of “the Physiology of Attention,” and 
they even go so far as to indicate that 
“the seat of Attention appears to be 
situated in the higher region of the 
nerve centers in the cerebral hemi- 
spheres.” This sounds as though Psy- 
chology actually recognizes a location 
for Attention, but we must not pre- 
suppose that it means anything of the 
kind, although Sully does admit that 
“the mechanism of Attention probably 
involves an intensification of nervous 
activity in certain regions of the brain 
which is affected by means of an im- 
pulse sent forth from the supreme con- 
trolling centers.” 

Sully also mentions the fact along 
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with this concentration of nervous en- 
ergy in certain definite regions of the 
brain, the act of external Attention in- 
volves important muscular adjust- 
ments, such as directing the eye to an 
object, which are necessary to the re- 
ception of distinct sense impression. 
Evidence is not wanting that the organ 
of Continuity or Concentration of At- 
tention is located in a certain region 
of the brain, and that location is where 
scientists have also demonstrated the 
fact that the location of the power of 
the mind called Concentration of At- 
tention receives its stimuli from the 
lobes of the corpora quadrigemini or 
the optic lobes, and as the center of 
vision, or the visual center, has been 
located in the posterior lobe of the 
brain, we find a correspondence of evi- 
dence on this question. 

Professor James, in his chapter on 
Attention, speaks of “Organic adjust- 
ment, and ideational preparation or 
preperception,” which are “concerned 
in all attentive acts,” and he refers to 
the interesting theory, defended by 
Professors Bain, Ribot, and Lange, 
who believe that “the ideation prepara- 
tion itself is a consequence of muscular 
adjustment, so that the latter may be 
called the essence of the attentive proc- 
css throughout.” This proof, Profes- 
sor James says, “consists in the exhi- 
bition of cases of intellectual attention 
which organie adjustment accompa- 
nies, or of objects in thinking when 
we have to execute a movement. Thus, 
Lange says that when he tries to im- 
agine a certain colored circle, he finds 
himself first making with his eves the 
movement to which the circle corre- 
sponds, and then imagining the color, 
ete., as a consequence of the move- 
ment.” 

Psychologists again speak of “non- 
voluntary and voluntary attention.” 
When the mind is acted upon by the 
mere force of the object presented, the 
act of attention is said to be non-vol- 
untary or involuntary. It may also be 
called reflex or automatic because it 
hears a striking analogy to reflex move- 
ment. On the other hand, thev sav, 
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when we attend to a thing under the 
impulse of a desire, such as curiosity 
or a wish to know about a thing, we 
are said to do so by an act of will. 
These two modes of attention, though 
properly distinguished from each other, 
are both acts of the mind, and will be 
found to shade off into one another. 
According to Phrenology, we find that 
such a stimulation as voluntary and 
non-voluntary attention is due primar- 
ily to the development of certain pow- 
ers of the mind, and external conditions 
which influence the mind for the mo- 
ment. Where the mind acts voluntar- 
ily in a certain direction there must 
be a certain mental stimulus which 
prompts that voluntary action, and in- 
stead of vaguely looking for some ab- 
stract reason for this voluntary im- 
pulse, Phrenology demonstrates that 
there must be a mental faculty which 
presides over the product of the mind 
called Attention. 

Psychologists again speak of the 
“Law of, Contrast,” and state that 
through a variety of images set up in 
the mind the attention can be pro- 
longed to a certain degree, but if the 
mind 1s allowed to become weary of ite 
impression, the attention can only be 
aroused by some contrast, as, for in- 
stance, the noise of the mill, which 
soon ceases to be noticed by one who 
lives near it. The same might be said 
of a Brooklynite who lives in Colum- 
bia Heights, he can sleep when he be- 
comes accustomed to the tooting of the 
whistles on the river, while a stranger 
in that neighborhood would be aroused 
every time a shrill whistle blew. 

lsvehologists cannot, however, state 
which nervous center is influenced 
when a person shows (1) concentra- 
tion of attention or (2) power to draw 
contrasts, while a Phrenologist has 
frequently done so. 

We might go further and take up 
each interest that is mentioned by Pev- 
chologists as a means of calling out at- 
tention, and while Phrenology points 
out that many faculties of the mind 
are used bv the faculty of Continuity 
in which to center its attention, it can 
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go further than Psychology in men- 
tioning what faculties are used in “As- 
sociated Attention,” or “The variety 
of attentive power.” 

One Psychologist has expressed the 
Phrenological idea exactly when he 
savs that “teachers would be saved 
from many errors if they had a more 
exact knowledge of the effects on the 
attention of novelty and subject,” and 
teachers would be more greatly helped 
if they knew what subjects would at- 
tract certain children’s minds, and be 
able in this way to produce good re- 
sults. 

All that Psychology can do in re- 
gard to the knowledge on the functions 
of each individual mind is simply to 
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wait developments, and simply by ob- 
servation recognize the interest that a 
child takes in a certain line of studies, 
while Phrenology can, through its the- 
ory of the evolution of the mind, sug- 
gest to a teacher what subjects a child 
will be willing to fix his attention upon 
and what studies he will need the most 
help with. 

References: James, “The Principles 
of Psychology” ; Sully's “The Teacher's 
Handbook of Psychology”; Marie 
Edgeworth’s “Essays on Practical Ed- 
ueation"; Perez’s “First Three Years 
of Childhood”; Arthur Sedgewick’s 
“Three Lectures on the Practice of 
Education”; Locke’s “Some Thoughts 
Concerning Education.” 


Wolves in Men’s Clothing. 
By N. A. CLAPP. 


It is very evident that it is not only 
the corporate magnate, the public- 
works thief, the post-office intriguer, or 
the political boss that is working un- 
der plans of deception to wring from 
the credulous public large sums of 
money with which to fill their own cof- 
fers, but the spirit of greed, this mod- 
ern craze for wealth, is permeating 
the great mass of society, and many 
branches of business are carried on 
under the guise of respectability and 
at the same time robbing people of 
their money, and endangering the lives 
of hapless individuals and ,sending to 
an untimely grave innocent children. 

The breakfast foods that sell for a 
superior article for from three to five 
times the price of good whole wheat 
flour or corn meal is not worth as much 
as a nourishing food for either muscu- 
lar or brain work as these staple arti- 


A PRIZE OFFER. 


À year's free subscription will be 
given to the person who sends the best 
sketch by May 1st of the man de- 
scribed as a “Wolf in Man's Clothing." 
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cles. They are lauded with glowing 
terms, but certainly can be no better 
than the elements that compose them. 
À secret formula under which bran and 
gluten substances are mixed does not 
add to its real value as food. The milk 
and sugar with which it is eaten make 
it more palatable and add to its value., 

The man who sells coffee berries, 
nicely browned, made out of dough, 
may not be poisoning the victims, but 
is charging an enormous price for the 
article he sells. But when the so-called 
coffee berries are rolled out of blue clay 
and other adulterants, how does it af- 
fect the stomach, liver, and kidneys of 
the consumers? It opens a business 
for the nostrum vender, that sells the 
stomach, liver, and kidney medicines, 
and so business is kept constantly going 
while the victims are robbed on both 
gides. 

The man who gathers rancid butter 
from the cellars of the grocery man 
and puts it through a so-called reno- 
vating process, and sells it for fresh 
creamery butter, may pose as a saint, 
but is persuading the consumer to take 

Continued on page 53. 
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People Talked About. 


Adelina Maria Clorinda Patti, the 
famous prima-donna and operatic diva, 
who is now making a tour of this coun- 
iry, has been the most popular singer 
of her time, and her professional ca- 
reer has stretched over a period of fifty 

ears, She was born in Madrid in 
1843, her father being a Sicilian and 
her mother a native of Rome, and both 
operatic singers. Thus as an inherit- 
ance, Patti has come legitimately by 
her wonderful vocal gift and sweet dis- 
position. "Twas at an early period 
that Patti came to New York City with 
her parents, where she received her first 


Her first farewell tour in the United 
States was made in 1893. During the 
last ten years she has sung at annual 
concerts, but less frequently than pre- 
viously. At her home in Craig-Y-Nos, 
Wales, Madame Patti has erected a 
theater of her own. Here she gives 
annual entertainments, when she in- 
vites her neighboring villagers. 

Madame Patti's Mentality shows it- 
self in her artistic and musical quali- 
ties. She has a superior mind to ap- 
preciate music and art, and the facul- 
ties of Tune, Time, Weight, Ideality, 
Sublimity, Human Nature, and Com- 
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ADELINA PATTI (BARONESS ROLF CEDERSTROM) AS SHE 18 NOW; 
WHEN SHE WAS EIGHT AND TWENTY-ONE. 


instruction in singing. At the remark- 
ably early age of seven years she made 
her first appearance at a concert in New 
York. When about fifteen she made a 
tour of the British provinces with 
Strakosch and Ole Bull, and subse- 
quently accompanied Gottschalk, the 
pianist, to the West Indies. She after- 
ward sang in all the principal cities 
of Europe, Mexico, and South Amer- 
ica. It was during 1881-87 that 
Madame Patti appeared in opera in 
Great Britain, Mexico, and the United 
States, and it was at that time that we 
had the pleasure of hearing her on sev- 
eral occasions in London, both in op- 
era and in oratorio. She was in the 
prime of life and stood at the top of 
her profession. 
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parison are well developed and mani- 
fest themselves in marked activity. In 
a recent concert in New York City we 
had the pleasure of listening to her 
again, when she manifested much of 
the old genuine ardor and passion for 
music that characterized her singing in 
the eighties. It was not to be expected 
that she could show the volume, range, 
and flexibility of voice that she previ- 
ously showed, but sufficient of these 
elements were present to indicate the 
wonderful training and culture that she 
had always exhibited, and these she 
will never lose. She recalled to our 
mind the old Patti of former days and 
her wealth of grace, geniality, and 
youthfulness, which she will carry with 
her as long as she lives.—J. A. F. 
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AN EXPERT’S STUDY OF CORBETT’S FACE REVEALS ALL THE 
QUALITIES OF A} CHAMPION. 


An analysis of the various elements 
that make up the face and head of 
Young Corbett enables one to discern 
some striking points of character which 
explain much of his success. The 
frontal aspect of the cranium, well 
formed, not retreating and relatively 
high, indicates good frontal lobe de- 
velopment. This feature, together 


association more especially with other 
facial indications, 
GOOD MENTAL POWER SHOWN. 
The eyes, set well within the orbits, 
not too closely together and having a 
full aspect, are clear, and alone, while 


adding to the cranial evidence of good 
mental power, likewise confirm the im- 


Courtesy of the New York Journal. 


YOUNG CORBETT, 


The line shows the division between the Objective and Subjective Faculties. 


with the prominence of the skull just 
over and between the eyes, adds good 
perceptive powers to other mental fac- 
ulties. The lateral skull measure- 
ments as indicated by the distance be- 
tween the ear and eye and their rela- 
tive level, together with the height of 
the cranial vault midway between these, 
shows further mentality not common- 
ly observed in this class of society. 
Cranial measurement and contour 
alone are known to have only a relative 
value and must be regarded in their 
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pression that one gets from other parts 
of the face that determination and pur- 
posive action are not lacking. There 
is something in the eye that suggests 
power of dissimulation, and this trait, 
together with the evidences of self-re- 
straint and self-possession, lends valu- 
able aid in the exercise of judgment so 
necessary to good ring ges a 
The weak part of the face is found 
in the nose, which is straight; taken 
by itself it lends no strength to the 
features. It is, in fact, very common- 
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ly observed that in the scale of mental- 
ity represented by this class the strong 
types of nose are rarely found. 


HE HAS A STRONG JAW. 


The jaw, as shown by the chin and 
in its lateral development, as indicated 
by its breadth, is a strong feature of 
the facial structure. In it firmness 
and pugnacity are strongly represent- 
ed, and it, together with the indica- 
tions furnished by the mouth, shows 
a character well calculated for decision, 
endurance, and strength of will. The 
ears are small and well formed, pre- 
senting no signs of degeneration so 
frequently found in pugilists. 

On the whole, one may say Corbett’s 
head and face indicate that he is a 
man of good judgment, with splendid 
self-control, strength of will, and grim 
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determination. He is a good student 
of human nature, and with quick per- 
ception will soon size up his opponent's 
tactics. With a mentality such as is 
indicated by Corbett's head and face 
there is required only musculation and 
skeletral framework of prime quality 
to make him a splendid specimen of the 
modern ring gladiator. 

The above report, it will be noticed, 
is largely based on Phrenological cal- 
culations. The expert is an associate 
of a celebrated neurologist of Colum- 
bia College. Here is one more proof 
of how Phrenological data is being 
used, understood, and accepted by med- 
ical experts to good account; in fact, 
Phrenology is the surest grounds upon 
which to build a correct estimate of 
such a man as Corbett. 

By Simon P. Goopnanr, M.D. 


PHRENOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF THREE CAPTURED MURDERERS. 


lt may be interesting to our readers 
to know that Phrenology has once more 
come out victor, this time in the ex- 
pert estimate of the three young des- 
peradoes at Chicago. Every writer of 
prominence who has given an opinion 
of this trio have put Roeski down as 
weak-minded—“the incapable bum"— 
whereas the expert Phrenologist 
thought him “complex and subtle.” 
This will show that after all other 
methods have been tested it remained 
for Phrenology to point out what could 
be possible. Captain Evans, the Ber- 
tillon expert, wrote an article for the 
Chicago American in which he claimed 
Roeski *weak-minded, irresolute,” ete. 
In the light of what has happencd, 
Emil Roeski has shown himself any- 
thing but a simpleton or weak-minded, 
without any capacity to act for himself, 
especially in his recent attempt to es- 
cape from the jail. and he has further 
proved that the estimate of the Phren- 
ologist was a correct one, and it will no 
doubt dawn on the newspaper people of 
Chicago and elsewhere that there may 
be something in Phrenology after all. 
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The sketch of Roeski was published 
November 28th, while the account of 
his attempted escape from jail was pub- 
lished on December 30th. No weak- 
minded person would have attempted 
what he did. The alienists did not ex- 
amine the right brain centers for Roes- 
ki's weakness, shrewdness, or tactful- 
ness, or they would have found the 
same. 

At the request of The Inter-Ocean, 
Prof. J. M. Fitzgerald went to Harri- 
son Street Police Station to make a 
Phrenological analysis of the car-barn 
robbers and murderers— Van Dine, 
Niedemever, and Roeski. 

They are about as hardy and rough 
a trio as one would ever have the op- 
portunity to see. 

Harvey Van Dine is the intellect of 
the band—short of stature, fleshy, large 
of body, with a well-nourished brain. 
He has an immense head, especially in 
the front brain; the forehead is broad, 
high, and deep. Here is the thinking 
machinery that has laid the plot, cogi- 
tated the effect of all of the gang's im- 
portant robberies, and his counsel has 
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decided the giving of themselves up to 
their captors. 

He is not the coarse, human tiger 
type of his associates. His face is large 
and somewhat soft, to which his shock 
of bright red hair lends a jovial air 
and pleasant expression. 

He is, so to speak, the engineer, the 
director of affairs. Each of the other 
prisoners has instinctively recognized 
in him the man capable of devising the 
means or methods of operation, and he, 
with his more philosophical brain, un- 
derstood only too well that he had a 
band of human tigers to carry death 
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a tough. No one ever heard me boast 
that 1 was tough." "This was said in 
the presence of Niedemeyer without a 
contradiction. 

Van Dine has more back head than 
his “dare-devil Dick” partners. Here 
is the key that unlocked his big front 
brain and caused him to make a de- 
tailed confession: His love for his 
mother. Niedemeyer, the human tiger, 
said that the only reason he gave up 
was “Van wanted to see his mother 
once more." 

Niedemeyer is a fiend incarnate, a 
character built on the type of some of 


EMIL ROESKI. 


PETER NIEDEMEIER 


THE THREE MURDERERS, VAN DINE, NIEDEMEYER AND ROESKI, 


and destruction to those who, in con- 
scientious performance of duty, op- 
posed the desperadoes. 

Van Dine had wonderful possibili- 
ties, which, perhaps, he never suspect- 
ed. He looks like a man who might 
be feeding the hungry by running a 
grocery store or lunch counter. It is 
quite likely that he will confess, make 
a clean breast of their doings—for in 
that brain is every detail, and his soft- 
ness of flesh tells in his voice. 


DOES NOT BOAST OF CRIMES. 


In questioning him about his life, 
he volunteered: “I never claimed to be 
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Dantes inhabitants of the inferno. 
Short of stature, compact of body as a 
bull-dog, with the cunning of a fox and 
the ferocity of a tiger, his physical or- 
ganization is almost insensible to pain. 
Though his scalp was full of birdshot, 
which refused to penetrate his thick, 
hard skull, he thought *it might hurt 
some to have them removed," but to 
Dr. Beck and myself he thought he 
“could get along all right.” 

He is the true type of the midnight 
murderer, glories in his inhumanity, 
and, although naturally noncommuni- 
cative, he shifts his feline eyes and, 
with the devilish leer that has become 
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his habit, he is threatening and men- 
acing in mien. 

A heavy, immensely thick head in 
the region of the ears—heavy in the 
base of the back head—of low and 
compact brow, he presents an appear- 
ance that you feel safe in seeing on 
the other side of huge iron bars—a 
man who never takes chances, but is of 
the hair-trigger type in destructive pro- 
pensities, considering the whole civil- 
ized world his legitimate prey and the 
officers of the law his only enemy. 


ROESKI A COMPLEX TYPE. 


Roeski is a more complex character. 
In toughness of fiber he resembles Nie- 
demeyer, but with more native shrewd- 
ness and reflective capacity, more tact- 
ful—a pickpocket, a hold-up man, and 
housebreaker combined— with almost 
as much murder in his nature as Nie- 
demeyer or Marx. 

He has the shifting eve of the sneak, 
in the heavy base of the brain we sce 
the man of the bludgeon, and in the 
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low, square forehead, rather prominenv 
in the upper part, the planning ability 
to “go it alone" on small jobs of bur- 
glary. A mixture of the snake, hu- 
man, and tiger, when once driven to 
bay, one could easily imagine that, if 
he bit one of his captors, the latter 
would die as surely as if bitten by a 
cobra. 

In the capture of these highway- 
men every respectable citizen, not onlv 
of Chicago, but of all America, can 
lift up his voice in praise of the brave 
officers and farmers who risked their 
lives to scttle forever the cruel, mur- 
derous pillaging of this demoniac band. 

Here is a lesson for every parent, es- 
pecially those who are inclined to let 
their boys take eare of themselves, to 
enter low company and, by so doing, 
dwarf the spiritual, moral, and social 
growth of those for whose being they 
are responsible. Parents, have a 
thought. Be your boys’ companion 
and friend. 

By J. M. FITZGERALD. 


Exercises for February. 


THE VITAL TEMPERAMENT. 


(B.) A man weighing 180 pounds, 
height 5 feet 7 inches, age 45, circum- 
ference of head 224 inches, height 
from ear to ear 143 inches, length from 
glabella to occiput 143 inches, should 
take the following exercises after prac- 
ticing those given under (A.) in last 
month's JOURNAL: 

(1) Stand erect, hips firm or hands 
on hips, knees stiff; head erect— (1) 
Rise on toes; (2) bend knees to squat- 
ting position; (3) extend arms in 
front; (1) back to hips; (5) rise on 
toes; (6) heels firm; (7) arms down- 
ward stretch; (8) hips firm. 

Repeat this exercise in rhythmic 
counts twelve times, counting eight to 
each complete sct of movements. Then 
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rest five minutes or “stand at ease," 
repeat exercise another twelve times, 
counting eight to each exercise. Then 
repeat exercise given in January num- 
ber once, or until you have reached 96 
counts. These exercises are progres- 
sive, and should be taken through the 
month conscientiously before retiring. 

Next month, exercises for the Men- 
tal Temperament will be given. 

A prize will be given to the one who 
has been the most faithful in carrying 
out these exercises for six months. 
Particulars to be sent in on July Ist, 
with a record of time spent on the ex- 
ercises each month. Address Editor 
Physical Exercise, PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, 24 East 22d Street, New 
York City. 

Carptatn Jack MacDoNALD. 
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Science and the Bible. 


THE CREATION OF 
By Dr. E. 


By a comparison of the first and 
second chapters of Genesis it will be 
seen that there were two types of man 
and of woman brought into existence. 
The first pair were created on the sixth 
day of creation, the second on the sey- 
enth day. The first was “created in 
the image of God, male and female 
created he them.” The second man 
was “formed of the dust of the ground, 
and the Lord God breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life and man *be- 
came a living soul." The first seems to 
-have been created out of nothing, the 
second was formed out of the dust of 
the ground. 

The first pair were commanded to 
be fruitful and multiply and replenish 
the earth, ete., and to live on the herbs 
bearing seed, and the fruit of trees 
bearing seed. The second man was put 
into the garden of Eden to dress it and 
to keep it, and the Lord God com- 
manded the man, saying, Of every tree 
of the Garden thou mayest freely eat; 
but of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it; 
for in the day thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die. 

It seems that the man was alone in 
the garden when the command was 
given to him not to eat of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, for it 
was after this command was given that 
“the Lord God said, It is not good for 
man to be alone; I will make an help 
meet for him.” 

The man was named Adam, the 
meaning of which is the Father of all 
Living. “Adam gave names to all cat- 
tle and to the fowls of the air and to 
every beast of the field: but for Adam 
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there was not found a help meet for 
him." 


"And the Lord God caused a deep sleep 
to fall upon Adam and he slept; and he 
took one of his ribs, and he closed up the 
flesh thereof. And the rib, which the 
Lord God had taken from man, made he a 
woman, and brought her unto the man.” 
And Adam said, “This is now bone of my 
bone and flesh of my flesh, and she shall 
be called woman because she was taken out 
of man.” 


This woman seems to have been an 
entirely different piece of humanity 
from the female that was created on 
the sixth day of creation. 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 


The eighth verse of the second chap- 
ter of Genesis says: “And the Lord 
God planted a garden eastward in 
Eden ; and there he put the man whom 
he had formed." 

From the description of Eden given 
in subsequent verses, it must have ex- 
tended over a vast country. There was 
a large river with four branches. The 
Mississippi River and its four great 
branches typifies this river better than 
any other on the earth. The Bible 
Dictionary, in defining Eden, says: 

“It would be difficult, in the whole his- 
tory of opinion, to find any subject which 
has so invited, nnd at the same time so 


completely baffied conjeeture, as the Gar- 
den of Eden,” 


After giving the various opinions 
about its location it closes the discus- 
sion hy saying: 

“All the theories which have been ad- 


vanced share the inevitable fate of conclu- 
sions which are based upon inadequate 
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premises. The problems may be indeter- 
minate, because the data are insufficient. 
It would scarcely on any other hypothesis 
have admitted of so many apparent solu- 
tions." 


'The trouble historians hitherto have 
met with has been their attempt to lo- 
cate the Garden of Eden in Asia, when 
in reality it was located on the firma- 
ment that God made to divide the wa- 
iers from the waters, which he called 
Heaven, which, as before stated, was 
America. The first and largest branch 
of the Mississippi is the Missouri, 
which with its various branches extends 
into Colorado, Montana, and Idaho, 
“which compasses the whole land of 
Havila, where there is gold. And the 
gold of that land is good: and there 
is bdellium and the onyx stone." The 
Ohio, Arkansas, and Red Rivers typify 
the other three branches, spoken of in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth verses of 
the second chapter of Genesis. 

It is our belief that the Garden of 
Eden was in the United States, and 
that Noah's Ark, during the flood, 
floated from America to that part of 
Asia known as Palestine; and that 
when Christ returns to establish the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth, he will 
do so in America, which was “the fir- 
mament that divided the waters from 
the waters.” 


THE FALL OF MAN, 


The third chapter of Genesis de- 
scribes what is commonly known as the 
Fall of Man. This occurred soon after 
the woman was placed in the Garden 
of Eden. “Adam called his wife's 
name lve, because she was the mother 
of all living Adam, then, was the 
Father of all living and Fve the Mother 
of all living. Adam evidently did not 
fall or disobey God's command until 
after he had gotten a wife. As Adam 
had given names to every living crca- 
ture, he must have named the serpent 
who was more subtile than any of the 
beasts of the field which the Lord God 
had made. 
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WHO WAS THE SERPENT! 


The first verse of the third chapter 
of Genesis says of it: 


“Now the serpent was more subtile than 
any beast of the fleld which the Lord God 
had made. And he said unto the woman, 
Yea, hath God said, ye shall not eat of 
every Tree of the Garden?" 


Now what kind of a serpent or beast 
was this? He seemed to have the 
power to talk intelligently and taunt- 
ingly. He is called by some Satan; by 
others, that old serpent the Devil; by 
others, an Evil Spirit, that tempts hu- 
man beings to do wrong, and appar- 
ently delights to lure people into vice, 
crime, and misery. But did he lie to 
Eve? Did he deceive her? Did he not 
tell her an important fact about this 
forbidden fruit? Read his own words, 
as follows: 


“And the serpent said unto the woman: 
Yea, hath God said, ye shall not eat ot 
every tree of the Garden! : 

"And the woman said unto the serpent, 
we may eat of the fruit of the trees of the 
Garden, but of the fruit of the tree which 
is in the midst of the Garden, God hath 
said, ye shall not eat of it, neither shall 
ye touch it lest ye die. 

"And the serpent said unto the woman, 
Ye shall not surely die, for God doth know 
that in the day ye eat thereof then your 
eyes shall be opened and ye shall be as 
gods, knowing good and evil. 

"And when the woman saw that the tree 
was good for food, and that it was pleas- 
ant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to 
make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof 
and did eat, and gave also to her husband 
and he did eat with her, and the eyes of 
them both were opened and they knew that 
they were naked; and they sewed flg leaves 
together and made themselves aprons." 


DID THE SERPENT DECEIVE EVE? 


The Theologians and even Christian 
ministers teach that all the evils of the 
world, all the sickness, sorrow, pain, 
and death that have afflicted the human 
race are attributable to Satan and Eve, 
“the mother of all living." But should 
Eve be blamed for doing as she did? 
Did not Satan tell her the truth? It 
scems she was convinced that the fruit 
of that tree was “good for food”; she 
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knew that it was “pleasant to the eyes,” 
and believed that it was a “tree to be 
desired to make one wise.” Although 
she was not in Eden when the command 
was given to Adani not to eat of it, yet 
as she was made out of one of Adam's 
ribs, she accepted the command as hav- 
ing been given to her as well as to 
Adam, and she “took of the fruit of the 
tree, and did eat, and gave also unto 
her husband, and he did eat" And 
just as Satan told her, “the eyes of 
both of them were opened." 

Now.it seems that the serpent told 
Eve three important truths to one 
falsehood, as the record shows. The 
truths told Eve were: God did know 
that the day they eat thereof their eyes 
should be opened, and they did become 
as gods, knowing good and evil. But 
by disobeying God's commands, they 
were driven out of the Garden, and 
from the tree of life, so that they should 
not eat of it and live forever. 

In the twenty-second verse of the 
third chapter of Genesis is proof of the 
truth the serpent said to Eve about be- 
coming as gods, to know good and evil, 
as follows: 

“And the Lord God said, Behold, 
the man is become as one of us, to 
know good and evil: and now, lest he 
put forth his hand, and take also of 
the tree of life, and eat, and live for 
ever": Therefore the Lord God sent 
him forth from the garden of Eden. 
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When Adam was formed "there was 
not a man to till the ground.” He 
therefore made Adam for that purpose. 
After he had disobeyed his commands, 
God said to him: “Because thou hast 
hearkened unto the voice of thy wife 
and hast eaten of the tree of which I 
commanded thee, saying, Thou shalt 
not eat of it, cursed is the ground for 
thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat of 
it all the days of thy life. Thorns, 
also, and thistles shall it bring forth 
to thee, and thou shalt eat the herbs of 
the field. In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread, til] thou return 
to the ground, for out of it wast thou 
taken, for dust thou art and unto dust 
shalt thou return." “Therefore the 
Lord God sent him forth to till the 
ground from whence he was taken.” 
The punishment to Eve was: “I will 
greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy 
conception. In sorrow thou shalt bring 
forth children; and thy desire shall be 
to thy husband, and he shall rule over 
thee.” 

The tree of life is still in the east 
of the Garden of Eden, and is guarded 
by cherubim and a flaming sword which 
turns every way to keep the way of the 
Tree of Life. 

We think that Phrenology represents 
Cherubim, and Electricity the flaming 
sword, which, when understood, will 
help solve the mystery of the science 
of life. 


— 


WOLVES IN MEN'S CLOTHING. 
(Continued from page 45.) 


into his stomach, under a deceptive 
name, an oleaginous substance that 
contains decayed matter, that cannot 
be eradicated or separated any more 
than common mortals can bring the 
dead to life. It is little wonder that 
people who consume the stuff say that 
they think oleomargarine is healthier 
than dairy butter. 

But of all the conscienceless people 
who deserve the condemnation and pun- 
ishment from an outraged public, the 
man who sells poisoned and adulter- 
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ated milk to parents to feed to their 
innocent children and infants is among 
the worst. 'The man who doctors skim- 
milk cheese with cotton-sced oil and 
sells it for “full cream" cheese is hard- 
ly a comparison. The tricks of decep- 
tion that these hypocrites adopt to de- 
ceive the public are multifarious, and 
the question naturally arises, Who can 
devise means to stop their tricks? 

Those who buy dairy products have 
a moral right to know what they buy 
is pure. 
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Factors in the Treatment of Disease. 


By Crtartrs H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


There are many modes of treating 
disease at the present time, and among 
them electricity is a powerful factor. 
The laws governing this agent are in- 
flexible and invariable, as well as per- 
sistent. 

Acting upon the theory that elec- 
tricity is a vitalizer of a high order, 
and has the power of quickening the 
action of the nervous system in any 
part of the body, we have made success- 
ful use of the Faradic current in asso- 
ciation with the Turkish bath. 

Over twenty years’ experience with 
the electro-thermal bath has demon- 
strated its efficiency in a variety of 
cases, largely those of the neurasthenic 
class, as well as in rheumatism and ma- 
laria. While it has been greatly to the 
advantage of the patient, that as a 
rule the hot air, or Turkish bath, was 
first administered, the use of electricity 
in this form has greatly assisted in re- 
storing normal action, for as we un- 
derstand disease, it is a restorative ac- 
tion, Nature invariably endeavoring to 
bring about normal conditions, which 
means health. 

Inasmuch as the blood is the agent 
that supplies life to every cell in the 
body, the health of the individual cell 
depends upon the integrity of this sup- 
ply. When this is normal we have a 
normal condition of the bodv, and the 
reverse is equally true. 

It is freely conceded that the initia- 
tive of most of the diseased conditions 
we have to deal with is due to an over- 
worked and overloaded nutritive sys- 
tem ; that if people generally would eat 
less there would be less of disease to 
disturb the community. But as there 
is little hope of reforming the people 
of this fast age at once, our only oppor- 
tunity is when they are in a penitential 
mood, due to the punishment they are 
receiving from the effect of past trans- 
gressions. Heed will then be given to 
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admonitions, and a more reasonable 
course entered upon, at least for a time. 

Nature's method of dealing with dis- 
eased conditions is by forcing out the 
disturbing elements through the nat- 
ural excretory organs—the bowels, the 
kidneys, the lungs, and the skin; but 
when there comes a sluggish action 
from overwork or other causes, more 
or less residue is left in the system to 
still further aggravate an abnormal 
condition, which we call disease. Here 
is where electricity is found useful in 
quickening dormant function through 
the nervous system. If this blood sup- 
ply can be purified and invigorated, 
the fountain-head of the disturbance 
is reached, whatever may be the name 
or nature of the trouble. 

The use of hot air is another power- 
ful factor in the treatment of disease. 
By its action we have a wonderful con- 
trol of the circulation and command 
over disease. Heat tends to destroy the 
virus of all non-vital matter with which 
it may come in contact, and also in- 
vites the blood to the surface; there it 
unloads its impurities, sending back a 
cleansed and invigorated current, that 
not only builds up with new and better 
material, but the improved circulation 
quickens every function, thus securing 
through elimination the condition that 
leads directly to perfect health. This 
fact is fully demonstrated by the rec- 
ord of thousands who have been re- 
lieved by this means alone. 

In cases of eatarrh, hay fever, grip, 
or ordinary colds, which may be con- 
sidered simply a condition of repletion, 
we find the blood and nervous energy 
direcetd to the mucous surfaces; but 
by the action of electricity and heat 
we bring about a derivative action, 
and then by stimulating elimination 
through the skin especially, as well ag 
the other secreting organs, normal ac- 
tion is quickly restored. 
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With almost universal success in 
treating that class of cases on this hy- 
pothesis, we have not hesitated to ad- 
vise the sufferers that if they would 
avoid the repetition of such conditions, 
it would be wise for them to take more 
heed to the quality and quantity of sup- 
plies furnished in their daily rations. 
With full development and advancing 
vears, there is naturally less exercise 
indulged in, and less food is needed to 
meet the body's requirements. "There 
is also less ability to dispose of 
the amount which is ordinarily par- 
taken. 

A few enses may be mentioned to 
show some of the results that have been 
secured. A lady who had been under 
the care of many physicians, both in 
this country and in Europe, was given 
an electro-thermal bath, and the diag- 
nose from that revealed a congested 
condition of the transverse colon, here- 
tofore unsuspected, which a few subse- 
quent treatments entirely relieved, and 
her life was made comfortable there- 
after. 

A young man from the country had 
yielded to the temptations of city life 
until paralysis unfitted him even to 
feed himself. 'Three months of dailv 
application of the Faradie current in 
conjunction with the hot air treatment, 
enabled him to go up and down stairs 
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80 fast that one would hardly think he 
had ever been disabled. 

A young man who was so crippled 
with acute rheumatism that'he could 
not walk was given two treatments 
daily. In the course of one week he 
was so much improved that he could 
go up and down stairs without help, 
and in three weeks he left for home 
able to attend to his ordinary business. 

A severe case of chronic rheumatism 
was brought for treatment by his at- 
tending physician. The patient was 
anemic, weighing but 100 pounds. All 
movement was painful, with enlarge- 
ment of knees and ankle joints. Three 
months of two treatments daily re 
Stored his health, and at the same time 
he gained 17 pounds in weight. 

A case of sciatica that had resisted 
the ordinary treatment of two months’ 
duration, was entirely relieved in a 
few weeks by a combination of the hot 
air bath and electricity. 

An overworked physician, aged fifty- 
two, with rheumatism affecting both 
the joints and the sciatic nerves, after 
a two weeks’ course of daily treatment 
was enabled to resume and continue his 
work. 

Such instances are sufficient to prove 
beyond need of argument the efficacy 
of electricity and hot air in the treat- 
ment of disease. 


—— e 


Truthfulness in Individual Character. 


By Jurra COLMAN. 


This lies at the foundation of all 
right doing and well being. We are 
realizing this as never before in all our 
American politics as well as in our 
dealings with other countries, and in 
our comments on their dealings with 
each other. We are raising our moral 
standard in selecting candidates for 
office and in our requirements of officc- 
holders. We are seeing more clearly 
our duties to our fellow men—and to 
ourselves. For, if we are not true to 
ourselves, how can we be honest 
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toward others? If we indulge in un- 
natural appetites and so impair our 
physical and moral ability to serve our- 
selves and others, all the parties con- 
cerned suffer. 

In no one particular is this more 
evident than in the results of our con- 
ventional use of alcoholic drinks. It 
will hardly be questioned by any 
thoughtful person that the impairment 
of self-control is a common result of 
tippling. The drinker himself knows 

(Continued on page 62.) 
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"The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained." 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


MECHANICAL AND INVENTIVE. 


By UNCLE Jor. 


At Bedtime. The Mother's Part (2). 


A mother, if she has an inventive 
faculty, she can weave in many impor- 
tant truths and bright bits of color, 
which if told about other children and 
not about her own will have a lasting 
influence. Children hate to be talked 
to, but they love to hear about other 
children’s doings. For a while Bible 
stories can be told in a simple, inter- 
esting fashion. When these are ex- 
hausted, it will pay the mother to look 
up instances connected with history, 
such as the early days of Washington, 
Lincoln, Franklin, John Wesley, and 
other notable persons whom children 
have heard the names of but do not 
know much about, and describe their 
early doings. It is also interesting to 
take Smilies book and weave out from 
among the facts numerous incidents of 
how boys like Stevenson the inventor, 
of Linnzus the naturalist,showed their 
early interest in the study of mechan- 
ies and of nature. In a ten-minutes 
talk a mother can build up such an in- 
teresting series of stories their impres- 
sion will last a lifetime in the thoughts 
of her children. 

More than this, bits of moral teach- 
ing ean be included in these shining 
hours, and the confidence between child 
and parent can be strengthened mate- 
rially by encouraging the rehearsal of 
some of the events of the day and of 
influencing the little ones to express an 
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opinion about what has taken place, 
and then the mother can inspire a cor- 
rect judgment and impress her pugil- 
istic boy or her sensitive girl with for- 
giving thoughts concerning little play- 
mates These heart-to-heart talks will 
pave the way for a continued confidence 
when the children have grown up to 
manhood and womanhood, and in the 
after life when children refer to these 
quiet hours, these sacred moments, 
these fleeting opportunities, the mother 
will feel fully repaid for the time she 
has spent by the interest the children 
have taken in her little stories. One 
mother was asked to compile and write 
out in full the stories she had told her 
children, which she put into book form 
for the benefit of other mothers. Fairy 
stories, “Alice in Wonderland,” Hans 
Christian Andersen’s stories can form 
the basis of more permanent literature, 
such as Scott’s novels, Dickens’ stories, 
Thackerays and Fenimore Cooper's 
works. ' 


No. 621—Maurice Lund Becker, 
England.—Here we have a regular 
chip of the old block, a mechanical 
boy, son of a mechanical man, a skilled 
engineer and draughtsman. If one 
believes in a principle of heredity, one 
need not be surprised to find that this 
boy takes an interest in all that per- 
tains to engines and railroad tracks, 
mechanical work, ete. His father at 
à very early age drew pictures of en- 
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gines, so beautiful that when the draw- 
ings were completed, they looked like 
copper-plate. 

From one stage of an engineer's life 
and work to another, we have found 
him competent in every branch he has 
undertaken, for he is a painstaking 
worker, and is conscientious and pa- 
tient in the working out of details. Ts 
it any wonder, then, that we should 
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at the various stations which have sig- 
nals at each crossing. The boy is here 
situated as an engineer in miniature, 
not simply because he has railroads 
around him, but because his head in- 
dicates that he can do ingenious work, 
mechanical work, and locomotive work. 
If you would take a look at the head 
in picture No. 1, we shall find that 
there is a decided width of head across 


NO. 621,—(1) MAURICE LUND BECKER, WHARFDALE, YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND, 


The lower line passes through Constructiyeness, 


see repeated in his child many of the 
same characteristics ? 

Picture No. 1 was taken when he 
was four and a half years old. Picture 
No. 2 is the same boy, surrounded by 
his railroads which he has put together, 
and on the tracks he has placed his 
engine and passenger-car, which he has 
directed along his road around his vil- 
lage houses, and making his train stop 
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The upper one, Causality. 


the temples, and the line that passes 
across the forehead also passes over the 
organ of Constructiveness, and this is 
a faculty par excellence, that enables a 
boy to engage in mechanical contriv- 
ances and enjoy putting things to- 
gether, making contrivances and de- 
vising ways and means for working out 
plans. 

Another boy who has little Construc- 
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liveness would become puzzled with 
the details of time-tables, trains, me- 
chanical toys, and drawings that re- 
quire mathematical skill. And here is 
a boy who takes delight in working out 
various designs on paper, and conse- 
quently will be in his element when re- 
quired to work out a plan of passenger 
freight trains, to pass signals at certain 
intervals, and make connections when 
needed. Some mathematical skill is 
also required along with his ingenuity, 
and we discover that this faculty large- 
ly enables a boy to work out problems, 
and is strongly accentuated in this little 
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away,” persevere, and accomplish his 
end. The reason why we think he plans 
out unthought-of things and persist- 
ently carries out his ideas is because his 
head is very high above the ears, and 
when his imagination, power of con- 
trivance, and ingenuity get started to 
work, he will not care to be beaten in 
his endeavors. 

We think that all his stubbornness 
will settle down to the accomplishment 
of hard work. He will not be so easy 
a child to steer on this account, but 
when he has regular work to do he will 
show manliness and pride in doing it. 


(2) MAURICE IN HIS FATHER'S WORK-VPTIC, WITH HIS RAILROAD, VILLAGE, AND BRICKS. 


fellow where we have marked the fig- 
ure 2, while 1 represents his ingenuity. 

Ife is similarly developed to a boy 
of fifteen whom we had the pleasure of 
examining the other day, and who 
takes infinite delight in working out 
time-tables for imaginary trains in an 
imaginary district out West. All the 
hours are given in his tables for the 
outward-bound trains to make their 
journey and return. This little boy 
will plan in imagination to make a trip 
to the North Pole by overland route, 
or will try to make a railroad over Si- 
beria, or the remote parts of China. 
Nothing will daunt him, of this we can 
be pretty certain, and the more oppo- 
sition he receives the more he will “peg 
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What a field of thought comes out of 
those great cyes. How they will puz- 
zle father and mother in seeking infor- 
mation about things that are really too 
expansive for him to understand, yet 
he will go further toward comprehend- 
ing them than most children of his age. 
He is worth taking infinite pains to 
educate, for he will repay any one for 
the trouble he is to-day. He will need 
to be led instead of to be driven, and 
plan of work will have to be constantly 
suggested to him so that he may make 
a selection and arrange his own details. 
When he is thirty years old he will be 
a power, and no mistake. The width 
of his head above the ears will tend to 
give him all the force he wants, 
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THE AMERICAN 


The Second Lecture of the Season was 
given in the Hall of the above Institute on 
Tuesday evening, January 5th. The Lec- 
turer for the evening was Dr. J. Thornton 
Sibley, A.M., M.D., who lectured on “Music, 
Art, and Poetry, the Products of the Sub- 
jective Mind.” Dr. Constantine F. McGuire 
occupied the chair and introduced the lec- 
turer in the following words: 

"I have great pleasure in calling upon 
Dr. Sibley, and I believe we are to have a 
great treat this evening. Dr. Sibley has lec- 
tured here before on "Subjective Therapeu- 
tics," and has also lectured before the Class 
of the American Institute of Phrenology. 
Therefore, we know what his ability is as a 
lecturer. I believe the subject is one that 
is but little known, though it is engaging 
the public mind more and more.” 

During the lecture, as each successive 
point was taken up, Dr. Sibley called upon 
Miss Fowler to demonstrate on the living 
head the attributes of some people in the 
audience who possessed Musical, Artistic, 
and Poetic abiity. This she did, and ex- 
plained in a few appropriate words the lo- 
cation of the Objective and Subjective Mind 
and pointed out the faculties that consti- 
tuted each. 

At the close Dr. Brandenburg thanked 
the lecturer for his most interesting address, 
and gaveout several notices, namely, Tues- 
day evening, February 2d, Rev. Thomas A. 
Hyde. B.D.; will lecture on *Is Marriage 
a Failure?” 

Dr. Sibley said in part: Psychologists are 
agreed that man posesses a dual mental or- 
ganization. Some maintain that he has one 
mind with a double function. Others ad- 
here to the theory that he has two minds 
possessing distinct powers and attributes, 
'They are usually denominated the objective 
mind and tbe subjective mind; sometimes 
called the objective consciousness and the 
subjective consciousness, 

The objective mind is our ordinary rea- 
soning faculties; the mind that we need 
and use in our material environments; the 
mind that guides us in our various rela- 
tionships to our fellow-men. It is the cause 
of all voluntary cerebral action, and ita 
ehief characteristics are its ability to rea- 
son by all methods, indirectly and deduc- 
tively, and an incredulity that will accept 
no statement as fact, that conflicts with 
reason or the evidence of the physical 
senses. It will instantly reject the asser- 
tion that some persons have telescopic eyes, 
and can see the inhabitants of the other 
planets, because it is unreasonable. It will 
also reject the statements that the grass 
and leaves are red, that vinegar is sweet, 
or that the noise of the dropping of a pin 
is equal to a thunder crash; because all 
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these statements conflict with the evidences 
of the senses of sight, taste, and hearing. 

The objective mind is a function of the 
physical brain, and just in proportion as 
that organ is diseased or injured, just in 
that proportion will the objective mind lose 
its power. 

The subjective mind is & distinct entity, 
and has no relation whatever to the physical 
brain, which inay be severely injured while 
the subjective mind is wonderfully alert 
and exalted. It possesses powers and func- 
tions independent of the physieal brain. Its 
striking characteristies are its unbounded 
credulity, and its complete domination over 
the functions and sensations of the physical 
body; and herein lies the Sonderful power 
of suggestion or scientific hypnotism in cur- 
ing disease. The subjective mind is the 
cause of all automatic cerebral action, and 
it is incapable of reasoning inductively. It 
cannot take a number of facts and deduce 
from them some general law or principle; 
but it can reason deductively with marvel- 
ous accuracy. Given a promise, whether 
true or false, and the subjective mind will 
follow it out to the minutest detail. In its 
inability to reason inductively, the subject- 
jve mind manifests its God-like quality; for 
inductive reasoning presupposes want of 
knowledge; art Deity signifies omniscence. 
The subjective mind is the soul. It will 
accept without hesitation any statement 
presented to it; no assertion can be too 
wild and extravagant for it to reject. It 
will accept as a fact the assertion concern- 
ing individuals with telescopic eyes, or those 
covering the color of the grass and leaves, 
the taste of vinegar and the dropping of a 

in. The memory of the subjective mind 
is perfect, and all that we have seen, heard, 
or read is treasured up in its storehouse 
to be brought forth under the proper stim- 
ulus. 

It is the seat of the emotions. We never 
reason ourselves into being emotional. Emo- 
tion is always a subjective product. The 
wonderful memory of the subjective mind, 
when modified by the harmonizing influence 
of objective intelligence, becomes a great 
power for practical good. 

The subjective mind is not only a store- 
house of memory, but the source of inspira- 
tion, and these two subjective attributes 
co-ordinate with the attributes of the ob- 
jective mind to produce the condition of 
true genius. In other words, genius is the 
offspring of the subjective mind, regulated 
by objective experience and education. The 
knowledge of the subjective mind is depend- 
ent upon objective education, except in the 
intuitive perception of certain fundamental 
principles and abstraet truths. 

In the normal individual the subjective 
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mind with all its wonderful powers is com- 
pletely under the control and direction of 
the objective consciousness, with its capa- 
city to reason by all methods. Whenever the 
objective mind abdicates the throne, which 
it sometimes does for certain causes, and 
leaves the subjective in control, the indi- 
vidual develops some form of insanity; for 
every suggestion, no matter from what 
source or of what nature, finds a lodging 
place, and becomes in a measure at least a 
controlling influence. Subjective existence 
is unnatural, for in it we are limited to 
deductive reasoning, and rendered suscep- 
tible to suggestion from all directions. 
This is the condition of many of the insane, 
especially those afflicted with mania, hallu- 
cination, melancholia, and other mild forms 
of mental derangement. It is the form of 
insanity usually answerable to treatment. 
The many cases of cure through the influ- 
ence of hypnotism, reported some years ago 
by Dr. Kean, of India, and more recently 
by Dr. Voisin, of Paris, were of this char- 
acter, and the distorted objective impres- 
sions were not due to anatomical lesion. It 
is of the utmost importance that the ob- 
jective mind retain supreme control, for 
through it alone can we reason by all meth- 
ods, and properly appreciate the every-day 
affairs of the material world. The genius 
can, and to be a true genius must at times, 
allow the subjective faculties to rem porarily 
dominate. This is especially true of genius 
in Music, Art, and Poetry; because these 
things are eminently products of the sub- 
jective mind; and conditions that necessi- 
tate decided action of the objective facul- 
ties alone, preclude the possibility of 
artistic attainments. The testimony of all 
history confirms this statement; and the 
true artistic instinct in many nations, an- 
cient and modern, has been completely sub- 
merged when schemes of conquest, commer- 
cial aggrandizement, or other objective 
activities were the ruling impulses, 

The subjective mind without any objective 
education has a clear conception of the 
laws of harmony in music, and many musi- 
eal prodigies are so thoroughly subjective 
as to be considered idiotic. I have met 
some of these subjective people, and have 
been charmed with their enchanting music. 
Most of them were incapable of conducting 
the simplest business affairs. If you have 
ever studied the features of these musical 
wonders during their performances, you 
have no doubt been struck with the peculiar 
expression of the face which left no doubt 
that the objective faculties were in complete 
abeyance, and that the subjective were in 
complete control. 

Have you ever noticed and compared care- 
fully the leader of the orchestra and the 
bass-drum player when some grand opera 
was being produced? Each may have been 
endowed with equal objective faculties, and 
have had equal advantages as far as oppor- 
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tunity is concerned. The training of each 
may have been along the same lines; yet 
what a difference. One outstrips the other 
like the ocean liner outstrips the sailing 
vessel; or the thoroughbred outstrips the 
draft horse. Why does one occupy & high 
seat in the center, while the other is 
erouched down in the farthermost corner of 
the orchestra? Why does one receive as 
much for a night's services as the other re- 
ceives for a week's work? The leader is 
largely subjective. The fire of genius lights 
up his eye and he is carried away by his 
enthusiasm. He is lost in a sort of musical 
trance. The strains of his instrument, if he 
plays one, are heard above the crash and din 
of the other instruments, and there is but 
one impulse that moves him. He is ob- 
livious to everything except the influence 
of the music; he is really in a semi-hyp- 
notic state with his objective faculties tem- 
porarily dethroned. Not so with the bass- 
drum player, down there in the corner. He 
pounds away in a mechanical sort of fash- 
ion, with his eyes resting on his music, de- 
pending upon it to guide him. He is mot 
entranced as the leader. While he is pound- 
ing away he is thoroughly, objective, and 
the success of the opera.is not so much in 
his thoughts as how far the week's wages 
will go in providing food, clothing, and shel- 
ter for his family. There is no flre in his 
eye; no enthusiasm; no music. He is thor- 
oughly material, and though he may be a 
good mechanic, he is not a musician, sim- 
ply because he is not subjective. 

The impractical nature of most good mu- 
sicians is proverbial. The reason for this is 
that they are at times largely subjective, 
and therefore in condition to receive impres- 
sions from all sources; this is no doubt one 
of the causes of the eccentricities of musi- 
cians. These eccentricities are so well 
known, and considered so characteristic of 
good musicians, that many believe the two 
things, musical genius and eccentricity, to 
be inseparable; and many musicians of 
mediocre ability affect these eccentricities in 
the belief that people will interpret them to 
mean evidence of great talent. 

They wear their hair long, walk with an 
ungainly stride; make appointments, pur- 
posely to be broken, and do many other out- 
of-place things. The lives of most great mu- 
sicians furnish examples of the impractical 
character of their nature. Many die in 
want because they do not know enough of 
finance to take eare of their earnings. It 
is related of Becthoven, that wishing to 
Taise some money on some bonds he pos- 
sessed, he sold the whole bond, not know- 
ing enough of material matters to detach 
the coupon. On another occasion he desired 
a friend to purchase half a dozen shirts 
for him, and sent him a sum equal to one 
hundred and fifty dollars to pav for them. 
The lives of Wagner, Mozart, Handel, Bee- 
thoven, and other musica] masters afford 
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striking proofs of the statement that the 
irue musician is largely subjective. 

The music that lifts us out of material 
ruts, the music that lives, is subjective in 
its character, Music may conform to all 
the rules of melody and harmony as ex- 
pressed by the best musical authorities, but 
unless it contain that delicate, subtle, sub- 
jective something, indefinable, yet recog- 
nized and appreciated by the emotions, it 
will be mechanical, soulless, and short lived. 
Music is not only a product of the sub- 
jective mind; but it is one of the most com- 
mon as well as one of the most potent 
means of inducing the subjective state; 
and many of the psycho-therapeutists of 
modern times have used it for this pur- 
pose. Mesmer recognized its power in this 
direction, and it was always an important 
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large churches are scarcely considered of 
less importance than the ministers them- 
selves. Successful evangelists know that 
the ecstatic condition that usually precedes 
conversion is often the direct effect of 
music. Musie speaks a universal tongue, 
which can be appreciated by all without 
objective education. It is ennobling and 
elevating in its influence; it is the inter- 
preter of our emotions, and is emphatically 
a product of the subjective mind. The test 
of time, which is the only true test, will 
demonstrate that the musie that lives is 
that which cannot be judged solely by the 
rules of harmony and counterpoint. Some 
music that may be perfect according to this 
test will have an ephemeral existence, and 
last only so long as the peculiar taste of 
the times that evolved it continues. Music 
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adjunct to other means of inducing the 
subjective state, that he termed the crisis. 
If you have ever attended a spiritual 
seance, you have observed the importance 
given to music for “harmonizing the influ- 
ences,” Under its influence the medium 
and many of the sitters are put into a re- 
ceptive subjective state; a state necessary 
for the production of the various psycho- 
logical k ksama usually witnessed. The 
festivals of the ancient Egyptians were 
always accompanied by music, and the same 
might be said of the festivals of the Greeks. 
The Indian fakirs under the influence of 
musie produce the most astounding psy- 
chological phenomena. The ecstasy of re- 
ligion can be brought about most readily 
through the influence of music. In fact, 
modern religious exercises consist largely 
of good music. The choirs of some of our 


that is largely objective may entertain or 
answer us; but genuine music is always 
soulful, and touches the seat of the emo- 
tions. Many modern composers, especially 
in this country, in order to present music 
that will be popular, wrap their composi- 
tions in a humorous libretto, and make no 
effort to reach our finer inner natures, The 
bill-boards of the city of New York have 
fairly groaned all season under a load of 
funny pictures announcing the production 
of various nonsensical pot-pourris. Those 
who cater to public taste must give the 
public what it wants; and the success of 
so many of these trashy musical produc- 
tions is an evidence of the peculiar taste 
of the times. We are more objective than 
we havé ever been in the history of our 
country. Does our peculiar musieal taste 
show that we are growing more depraved? 
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Not at all. The conditions that are mak- 
ing us more and more objective are the con- 
ditions that have developed our peculiar 
musical taste. Grand opera, even with 
“Parsifal” as the bill, would be a complete 
failure finaneially were it patronized only by 
those who really prefer it to the “Wizard 
of Oz" or “The Babes in Toyland.” The 
stage settings, costumes, or other acces- 
sories attract some; and some, notably 
students and teachers of music, go because 
they really enjoy it, but by far the larger 
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part go because Dame Fashion has given 
forth her edict, and some people would suf- 
fer anything rather than offend this tyran- 
nical old lady. To many who go to grand 
opera, the music of the ticker in the ollice, 
or jingling of the coin in the coffer, is far 
sweeter than any roulade of melody, or 
swell of harmony that may be heard there. 
The doings of Wall Street are stifling the 
artistic instinct, and not till the great mas- 
ters of finance shall have passed away and 
their methods are forgotten will there be an 
artistic revival that may produce a Wag- 
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ner or Mendelsohn, a Rubens, or a Titian, a 
Byron or a Longfellow, The more worldly 
we become, the more we allow our minds 
to dwell on the material side of life, and 
the less subjective our natures become, The 
stern chase for wealth and the demoraliz- 
ing worship of Mammon are the causes of 
our more objective nature. 

Habit and education will do much to 
make us more or less objective or sub- 
jective. The first nature of man may 
be completely submerged through material 
pursuits. On the other hand, we may cul- 
tivate the soul qualities and become less 
and less material, This is often seen in 
persons who seemingly are possessed of no 
musical or artistic talent; yet who under 
proper stimulus develop into good musi- 
cians or artists, The musical and artistic 
talents are inherent in the nature of every 
human being; and the common idea that 
the divine afllatus blows a hurricane in one 
direction or a gentle zephyr in another is 
a monstrous fallacy. ‘There are but few 
who are without decided natural artistic 
and musical ability. Phrenology teaches us 
that certain faculties of the mind are lo- 
cated in certain parts of the brain, and 
that under proper stimulus special faculties 
may be so largely developed as to change in 
a measure at least the character of the 
individual, So under proper training the 
subjective may be aroused, in which case 
the individual always becomes more artis- 
tie, He begins to care less for material 
pleasures, and delights in the spiritual and 
subjective instead; where often all the real- 
ly great pleasures of life are to be found. 
The man whose idea of genuine pleasure is 
the contemplation of a well-browned turkey 
and a bowl of cranberry sauce has never 
sipped the nectar of subjective bliss, 


To be continued. 
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TRUTHFULNESS IN INDIVIDUAL CHARACTER. 
Continued from page 55. 


it and struggles against it, and espe- 
cially against showing it. During a 
recent trolley trip I siw a man on the 
sidewalk making an evident effort to 
preserve his balance and to impress 
upon those who might see him that he 
was “all right and knew what he was 
about." In the car I then occupied a 
well-dressed man, whose eyes betrayed 
his condition, quite overdid the matter 
of obsequiousness in giving up his seat 
toa lady. and then turned to another 
strange lady with the familiarly im- 
pertinent question of where she was 
going. These two men had both in- 
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jured their nerves until they were by 
so much short of the manly self-control 
of which they were normally capable. 
Their nerves deceived them as to their 
own condition, and led them to believe 
that they could deceive others as to its 
cause. The next effort is to carry the 
impression that the injury done is only 
temporary. This is often seen in the 
case of desperate drunkards reformed, 
But Dr. Richardson says that no one, 
once dead drunk, ever fully recovers 
his normal condition, his brain and 
nerves having received permanent. in- 
jury. 
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“Localization of function is the law of all organization whatever." —HERBERT SPENCER. 


————— 


OUR NATIONAL CELEBRATIONS. 


"Tis meet to celebrate the birth 
Of great and good o'er all the earth. 


To Washi n the good and brave, 
To Lincoln ever true, 

Who service to our country gave, 
We give the praises due. 


Resplendent in the Hall of Fame 
e find tbe true and brave. 
Then honor give each hero's name 
Where'er our flag may wave. 

S. E. Baxen. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


From our midst has been taken one 
of the foremost Philosophers of the 
Nineteenth Century, and as one writer 
has truly said, he “displayed as a 
thinker, an organizing faculty never 
exceeded among men.” Mr. George 
Tles could not have better described the 
great prophet of evolution, for the 
most prominent faculty of his mind 
was Causality. 

Herbert Spencer was the last of a 
remarkable quartet of great writers 
and scientists, namely, Darwin, Hux- 
ley, and Tyndall, yet he, perhaps, was 
the most delicate of them all. 

He handled his theories concerning 
scientific philosophy and universal evo- 
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lution with a master's art. Other sci- 
entists had written on these subjects 
before, but he might be rightly called 
the “generalizer’ of these mighty 
problems. 

“Kant had suggested, and Laplace 
had demonstrated, the high probability 
of a nebular origin for the solar sys- 
tem. Lyell had arrayed evidence that 
forces at work before our eyes—wind, 
wave, and frost, earthquake and vol- 
cano—account for every change the 
carth has undergone. Erasmus Dar- 
win, Lamarck, and other naturalists 
had speculated as to the descent of spe- 
cies from common stock. Von Baer 
had remarked that animals, strongly 
contrasted as adults, sprang from em- 
brvos presenting in their earlier stages 
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so close a resemblance as to suggest 
one parenthood for them all.” 

“Evolution,” says Mr. Iles, “plainly 
enough, was much in the minds of in- 
quirers in 1852, when Spencer wrote 
for the Leader an article on ‘The De- 
velopment Hypothesis, arguing with 
clearness and force against the idea of 
special creation, and for the appear- 
ance of species according to laws of 
natural descent and modification. This 
argument appeared in the first volume 
of his ‘Biology.’ It is an example of 
his power to marshal a group of di- 
verse facts in their most telling order 
and distill their meaning into a para- 
graph. Evolution is the cardinal 
thought in his ‘Psychology,’ first pub- 
lished in 1855. In January, 1858, 
when he drew up the programme of his 
‘Synthetic Philosophy,’ it was with 
evolution as its keynote. This was six 
months before Darwin and Wallace 
gave the Linnean Society their papers 
unfolding the theory of Natural Selec- 
tion. That theory Spencer adopted in 
his ‘Biology,’ to knit together and ex- 
plain a host of facts otherwise without 
bond or meaning.” 

It was as early as 1844 that Herbert 
Spencer wrote several articles in the 
Zoist, in which he demonstrated that 
he had made a study of Gall’s System 
of Phrenology, and said: “We may, 
moreover, conclude that each of the 
several mental powers will be ultimate- 
ly found, simple in quality, easily com- 
prehensible, and capable of exact defi- 
nition.” 

What do we find in his Psychology 
but a complete evolutionary theory con- 
cerning the faculties of the mind! It 
matters not whether he gave credit to 
the great founder of the system or not, 
for anyone who reads Spencer's “Psy- 
chology” will readily recognize the ori- 
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gin on which his calculations and the- 
ories were based. Again he says: “Who- 
ever calmly considers the question can- 
not long resist the conviction that dif- 
ferent parts of the cerebrum must, in 
some way or other, subserve different 
kinds of mental action. Localization 
of function is the law of all organiza- 
tion whatever, and it would be marvel- 
ous were there here an exception." 

We therefore recommend all doubt- 
ful critics of Phrenology to read Her- 
bert Spencer's “Principles of , Psychol- 
ogy," along with Dr. Gall's works, and 
he will find that they marvelously coin- 
cide. 


THE STUDY OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


William Shearer, A.M., Ph.D., in an 
article on “Talks to Parents on Train- 
ing of Children,” writes: 

“At this time many are advocating 
the importance of parents making a 
careful study of Psychology. They do 
this in the belief that it will help pa- 
rents greatly in the training of their 
children. It is doubtful if such a study 
would be of much value to most pa- 
rents. Years of experience leads the 
writer to believe that in a few days’ 
study of temperaments has been of 
more practical value to him in the man- 
agement of children than many weeks 
and months spent in an earnest study 
of Psychology. This may seem a very 
bold statement at this time, but it is 
believed that ere long it will be accept- 
ed without question.” 

The above seems so pertinent to the 
advice that we have given concerning 
temperaments and the diversity of 
gifts that we are glad it comes from so 
important a man as the Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. 
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REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In 
these reviews we seek to treat author and publisher 
satisfactorily and justly, and also to ‘beets our 
readers with such information as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
dicular volume for personal use, It is our wish to 
notice the better cat of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, expecially those. related 
in any way to mental and physiological science, 
We can supply any of the books noticed at prices 
quoted. 


Annual Report of the Department of the 
Interior, 1902. Washington: Government 
Printing-Oftice, vol. i. (Notice 2.) 

We note that from the investigations 
of last year, Dr. Christopher formu- 
lated the following deductions:  "(1) in 
general, there is a distinct relationship in 
children between physical condition and in- 
tellectual capacity, the latter varying di- 
rectly as the former. (2) The endurance 
of boys is greater than that of girls at all 
ages, and the difference seems to increase 
after the age of nine. (3) There are cer- 
tain anthropometric indications which war- 
rant a careful and thorough investigation 
into the subject of coeducation in the upper 
and grammar grades. (4) Physical condi- 
tion should be made a factor in the grading 
of children for school work, and especially 
for the entrance into the first grade. (5) 
The great extremes in physical condition of 
pupils in the upper grammar grades make 
it desirable to introduce great elasticity 
into the work of these grades. (6) The 
classes in physical culture should be graded 
on & physical instead of an intellectual 
basis." The work this year so far con- 
firms these deductions except as to the age 
when great differentiation of the sexes in 
endurance begins. To these certain other 
conclusions are added. The pubescent 
period is characterized by great and rapid 
changes in height, weight, strength of grip, 
vital capacity, and endurance. There 
seems to accompany this physical activ- 
ity a corresponding intellectual and emo- 
tional activity. It therefore is a period 
when broad, educational influences are most 
needed from the pedagogic standpoint. It 
is pre-eminently a time for character build- 
ing. It further states that the pubescent 
period is characterized by extensive range 
of all physical features of the individuals 
in it, hence although a period fit for great 
activity of the minds of children, it is also 
one of numerous exceptions to this general 
law. During this period a greater per cent 
of individuals than usual pass beyond the 
range of normal limits set by the mass. 1t 
is a time therefore when the weak fail and 
the able forge to the front, and hence for 
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a higher degree than usual of individualiza- 
tion of educational work of influence. It 
appears that the defects of sight and hear- 
ing are more numerous among the dull and 
backward pupils. That the number of eye 
and ear defects increase during the first 
years of school life. 


“Psychic Life and Laws on The Operations 
and Phenomena of the Spiritual Element 
in Man," by Charles Oliver Sahler, M.D. 
Fowler & Wells Co, New York City. 
Price, $1.50, 

Many books are being published on the 
subject of Psychic Phenomena, but few 
writers have had either the practical expe- 
rienee or the knowledge of human life and 
character that the writer of the above- 
named book possesses. Consequently we 
ean more confidently recommend the work to 
the thoughtful consideration of those who 
are interested in this kind of literature. 
The writer's views of the dual mind have 
been explained at the American Institute 
of Phrenology, and those who have had the 
pleasure of hearing him will no doubt be 
glad he has put in tangible form his ideas 
in more detail, To the uninitiated it is difti- 
cult to carry in one’s mind the method of 
communication between the soul and the 
external universe; the objective conscious- 
ness and reason, limitations, the condition 
of the faculties in the psychic state; but 
to read about these things fixes them in 
one's mind, and one is charmed with the 
clear manner of dealing with the subject 
introduced by the writer. Much excellent 
matter has been crowded into about two 
hundred pages. 

One well-known writer has said “Brevity 
is the soul of wit," and while carrying out 
this excellent maxim the doctor has not left 
out essential principles. The book is hav- 
ing a steady sale, and now that the long 
evenings are tempting inducements to store 
knowledge, we believe many more of our 
readers will avail themselves of a copy. 


“Sea Drift." Published by James T. White 

& Co, New York. Price, $1.00. 

This excellent little volume of poems is 
written by the Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, who is known not only to the 
ministerial world but to the literary public 
as the writer of many other volumes of both 

rose and verse. The present book has for 
its object the vast problems, difficulties, 
joys, and sorrows of life as set forth in 
the ever-changing ocean as it drifts in and 
out, here and there. This thought is beau- 
tifully carried out in the poems of different 
lengths and subject-matter. The idea of the 
writer will be quickly understood from the 
poems, though there is no preface to explain 
this. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarka 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Kach photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
photograph or photographa ( for, where possible, 
two should be sent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (58, English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOUkNAL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 
don. 


W. B. Roberts, Warepa, England.—Your 
photo represents a very open and confiding 
Character, with strong sympnthies, a hope- 
ful nature and an independent spirit. You 
have business and mechanical abilities, but 
it will be difficult to keep you out of pub- 
lie work; in social or municipal work you 
would be in your element, for you are inter- 
ested in matters of a public character. You 
can talk well, and will not hesitate in ex- 

ressing yourself very fully upon any sub- 
ject in which you are interested. Your in- 
terests are many and varied. You are in- 
clined to investigate many subjects. You 
always speak out and say what you mean, 
are not evasive nor hindered with toa much 
caution. You are persevering in your work, 
industrious, practical. Capable of plan- 
ning and understanding mechanical con- 
trivances. You appreciate music and any- 
thing else of an elevating character. You 
should make a study of phrenology. You 
are naturally intuitive, and can quickly 
sum up the characters of your friends. 
Conserve your energies. Check every ten- 
dency to excitability and impulsiveness, and 
do not allow your mind to be too easily 
diverted. 

Kathleen Smart, Foxley, Towcaster, Eng- 
land.—This is a remarkably healthy child, 
with an active mental temperament. She is 
sufficiently far advanced for her age, and 
will be quite precocious in observing and in 
understanding what is said to her. When a 
little older she will ask many questions and 
will keep her mother quite busy in answer- 
ing her. She has a capital memory for 
places and faces; will like music and draw- 
ing. She will early learn to read and will 
be active in gathering all sorts of useful 
knowledge. This little lady has quite 
enough will power; it will be better to 
coax than to drive. She must be reasoned 
with, for she will eventually require all her 
will power and self-reliance for the great 
battle of life. She is lively, active, con- 
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stantly on the move, yet cautious, sensitive, 
and she will not make friends with stran- 
gers too quickly. Eventually she will want 
to be a teacher or occupy some position of 
authority and responsibility. She is well 
equipped with mental tools, and she will 
know how to make good use of them. The 
head is well rounded out and proportion- 
ately developed which will give her balance 
of power. Keep her a baby as long as pos- 
sible, and do not send her to school early. 

Mr. H. Pinchbeck, Lincoln, England.— 
You are & very practical man, wide awake, 
careful in your actions, intuitive in percep- 
tion, critical, with excellent designing and 
mechanical abilities. Independence, perse- 
verance, candor, and self-reliance are 
marked charactcristics. A subordinate po- 
sition in life will never be agreeable to you. 
You will want to come to the point, take 
the lead, and assume responsibility. You 
will do well as a manager either in a busi- 
ness or in a mechanical workshop. You 
take a lively interest in your surroundings, 
are outspoken, and at times too impetuous. 
You are well equipped with mental tools: 
can talk well, are sociable, sympathetic, 
and can adapt yourself to different com- 
pany. You have a thirst for knowledge 
and the ability to acquire it. You will do 
well to study Phrenology. Strive to con- 
centrate your mind upon one thing at a 
time, for you are too versatile. 

Eliza Davis, England.—This lady is 
characterized by activity and energy; she 
takes a practical view of things, is discreet 
in her actions, can keep her own counsel, 
and will be in her element when arranging 
and managing her household affairs. She 
cannot tolerate waste nor extravagance. 
Her maternal instincts are strong.  Chil- 
dren will become atached to her, but she is 
too sensible to spoil them. She will be a 
favorite among her friends. She is readily 
approached, and her advice is always prae- 
tical and thoughtful. 

In business matters she is shrewd and 
careful, She has a high tone of mind, is 
very conscientious and exact in the dis- 
charge of her duties, and is quite capable 
of occupying. with credit to herself, a re- 
sponsible position in life. She is agree- 
able in manners with good conversational 
abilities. More self-confidence would en- 
able her to exercise her abilities with great- 
er freedom. She is too apt to criticise her 
own work and to underestimate herself. 
Her tastes are artistic and practical. She 
will delight in philanthropic work, and can 
always be depended upon to render impor- 
tant aid to her friends. 


AND SCIENCE 
FIELD NOTES. 


From the “Minnesota News" the follow- 
ing clipping has been forwarded: 

Character Study might profitably be 
given a place in academic courses. 

HENDERSON, Minn.—Teachers and per- 
sons interested in literary work gathered 
at the high school assembly rooms to at- 
tend the teachers’ meeting. Instrumental 
and vocal music helped to make the meet- 
ing a success, 

A paper “The Methods of Reform,” was 
read by William A. Alexander. Theo, 
S. Nelson's paper on “Phrenology” was of 
much interest. He said that the science is 
litle used because people think it superficial, 
Character study might profitably be given a 
Journat. She has been a subscriber for 
business man needs and uses this science in 
selecting his employees. Mr. Stebbins also 
had a paper, “The Price of Success.” 

We are glad to announce that Mrs. Addie 
B. Johnson, of Danville, N. H., has again 
sent her subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JovRNAL. She has been a subscribed for 
forty years. We like to keep our old 
friends with us as well as welcome new 
ones, 


THE UNIVERSAL IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY. 


This is the name of an organization re- 
cently formed for the purpose of introduc- 
ing as widely as possible the study of 
human nature, including the sciences of 
Phrenology and Physiology and the laws of 
heredity, and doing any or all kinds of edu- 
cational and other humanitarian work, in 
accordance with scientific principles, solely 
for the parpme of improving mankind and 
increasing human happiness in its truest 
and broadest sense. 

This may seem to be too broad a field for 
any one organization to cover; but this s8o- 
ciety is organized on such a plan that it 
will be able to carry on any number of dif- 
ferent kinds of work at the same time, 
without dividing the energies of its work- 
ers. Besides, the society proposes to under- 
take only such lines of work as it is pre- 
pared to do in a thorough and systematic 
manner. 

The various kinds of work will be sys- 
tematically classified and divided into sepa- 
tate departments, and the work of each de- 
partment will be carried on by persons who 
are specialists in that particular line, and 
will devote all of their time to it. 

In order that persons working in one de- 
partment may understand the relation of 
their work to that of other departments, 
and thus secure unity and harmony of ac- 
tion, the heads of the various departments 
wil be organized into a Cabinet, and will 
confer with each other as to ways and 
means for increasing the effectiveness of all 
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departments, so as to accomplish the great- 
est possible amount of good work with the 
least possible waste of energy. 


Only persons who understand the science 
of human nature and the art of reading 
character will be authorized to direct the 
work of any department, or to appoint or 
assign persons to subordinate positions; so 
that the work will be conducted in accord- 
ance with scientific principles, and thus a 
great deal of the energy which is now 
wasted through well-intended but misdirect- 
ed effort will be placed where it will do 


MR. WOLFE,—FOUNDER. 


good instead of harm to humanity; and 
each worker will be placed in the line of 
work to which he is best adapted, and 
where he can do the most good. 

The society is bound by its articles of 
incorporation to remain forever strictly 
non-sectarian and non-partisan; and none of 
its funds will ever be appropriated for the 
purpose of subsidizing any church, sect. or 
political party, or any institution controlled 
thereby. 

This organization is founded upon the 
principle that scientific investigation can 
never overthrow any true doctrine or right 
institution; that the science of human na- 
ture is the true basis and starting-point for 
all human improvement, and the key to the 
solution of all problems relating to govern- 
ment, education, morality, and religion; 
and that every person should understand 
his own nature and the natural laws to 
which he is subject, in order that he may 
know how to obey these laws, and thus se- 
cure the highest happiness which he is eapa- 
ble of enjoying. 

Membership in the society is free, and its 
funds will be derived from voluntary con- 
tributions for the good of the cause. 

The head office of the society is at Seat- 
tle, Wash., and branch societies, known as 
Local Chapters, may be organized in any 

art of the world. Thus the Society will 

come an international organization of 
students of human nature for the purpose 
of centralizing and systemntizing all kinds 
of educational and other humanitarian 
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work, and conducting it along scientific The Chair will be taken by Dr. C. W. 
lines. Brandenburg, M.D., President. It is the 


The above was written by the Founder of the 
Sooiety who is a Student of Student Nature and a 
firm believer in Phrenology —George M. Wolfe. We 
wish him every success, and will be glad to report 
the progress made from month to month. 

Eprron, P. J. 

We regret to state that on December 
17th Mr. Byland, of Lebanon, O., fell on 
the ice and broke his right leg. All his 
friends will join us in sending him sym- 
pathy. “The Western Star" states in a 
paragraph of December 17th: “He is rest- 
ing at present as easy as could be ex- 
pected.” 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


Mr. Elliott writes: “We keep busy. Our 
two monthly meetings have been well at- 
tended.” 

On December 2, 1903, Mr. Alfred Dayes 
gave a lecture before the above Institute, 
while Mr. D. T. Elliott, examiner of the 
Fowler Institute, made some’ Phrenological 
examinations of character at the close. On 
January 6, 1904, the Rev. F. W. Wilkinson 
will address the Institute, and as he is an 
old friend of the Institute, it is expected 
that he will call out a large attendance. Un 
February 3d Mr. James Welb is announced 
to lecture at the Institute. On March 2d 
Mr. F. Cribb has promised to give an ad- 
dress, On April 6th Mr. J. S. Brunning 
will be the lecturer of the evening. On 
May 4th Mr. D. T. Elliott will give the 
closing address of the season. 

On January 2d, Rev. F. W. Wilkinson 
lectured at the Institute and Mr. D. T. 
Elliot gave several interesting Character 
Readings. 

On February 3d, Mr. James Webb is an- 
nounced as the lecturer. We hope to re- 
ceive full reports of these meetings. 

All past and present students of the 
Fowler institute are cordially invited to 
attend ‘The Student's Evening" on the last 
Tuesday in the month. These meetings are 
convened for the study of Applied “Phre- 
nology. 


THE ANNUAL. 


The Annual has arrived and should prove 
interesting to a large clientele of American 
contributors. 

We notice with pleasure an article by 
Mr. Webb on his visit to the home of the 
ilustrious Dr. Gall. We trust his exain- 
ple will be followed by many other devotees 
of the science. 


NOTICE. 


The leeture for February will be given on 
the first Tuesday (2d) at eight o'clock. by 
Rev. Thomas B. Hyde. B.D.; who will take 
for this subject "Is Marriage a Failure"? 

Phrenological examinations of a number 
of married and unmarried people will be 
given at the close by Miss Jessie A. Fowler. 
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desire of the Trustees of The American In- 
Stitute of Phrenology that the friends of 
the Institute should make these lectures as 
widely known as possible, particulars which 
ean be obtained from the Secretary, M. H. 
Piercy, No. 24 East 22d Street, New York 
City. 
LECTURES. 


Miss J. A. Fowler gave the first lecture 
of a series of talks to ladies and gentlemen 
on Wednesday morning, January 6th, at 
eleven o'clock. Her subject was "The Psy- 
chological Effects of Musical Vibrations on 
Temperament in Health and Disease,” 
Among other things the lecturer referred 
to the influence of vibrations on various 
individuals, especially the vibrations of 
voice of the teacher, preacher, and mother 
on children, audiences, and members of the 
home. She spoke of different kinds of 
music that had direct influence upon indi- 
vidual life, especially in diseases, and con- 
sequently she urged her hearers, for the 
sake of avoiding nervous prostration and 
other common ailments to study the ques- 
tion thoroughly for themselves. At the 
close of the lecture, hints were given to the 
individual members of the audience on 
musical vibrations in relation to their indi- 
vidual needs. Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl 
was the guest of honor. These lectures 
will be continued throughout the month, 
weekly on Wednesday mornings. The vari- 
ous temperaments will be introduced as 
head-lights for the discussions. The vital 
temperament was touched upon on Jan- 
uary 13th, the motive temperament on the 
20th. the mental temperament on the 27th 
of the month. 

In February Miss Fowler will lecture on 
“Four Great Leaders of Thought," namely 
Emerson, Ruskin, Carlyle, and Browning. 
An appreciation of the Life and Writings 
of each: 

These lectures will be on the 3d, 10th, 
17th. and 24th. 

E. M., Brooklyn.—We are glad to know 
you have seen the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUBNAL 
in the Schermerhorn Street Library, and 
trust that many others will also be able to 
examine it there. In regard to your ques- 
tion concerning the singer's temperament, 
we believe that you lack vitality or consti- 
tutional strength sufficient to produce a 
volume of voice. 1f, as you say, you have 
& very sweet voice, can you not be content 
with that? We would advise you to take 
& course in breathing exercises, for these 
will greatly enhance your capacity of voice 
and add volume to your singing. Breathe 
when yon are out in the open air as well 
as when you are in the house, and form the 
habit of sitting and standing erect, and 
throwing your shoulders back. Do this 
every day and we believe you will benefit 
by the suggestion. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros. 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 


able to the order of 


All remittances should be made pay- 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE 8UBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE iS $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should he in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Dratts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


_ SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a holc in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPB will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made hy giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers' prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAT 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

“Lippineott’s Magazine"—Philadelphia.— 
Has a complete story by Edgar Faweett 
called “Doreen,” and five short stories by 
other well-known and interesting writers. 

“The Delineator" (for January)—New 
York.—lIas an article by Mrs. Osborn on 
"The Fashions in New York." Mrs. Aria 
talks on “The Fashions of London," and 
Mrs. John Van Vorst writes on “Dress and 
Gossip of Paris.” All of which are illus- 
trated. 

“Review of HReviews"—New York.—Has 
an article and frontispiece portrait of Her- 
bert Spencer and a character sketch of Mr. 
Elihu Root. 

“The Massachusetts Ploughman”—Bos- 
ton.—Contains many hints to housekeep- 
era, science jottings. and historical events, 
besides articles of value on agricultural 
topics, 
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"Human Nature”—San Francisco.—Allen 
Haddock, editor. This monthly has an open- 
ing article on “Mapping a Career," It is 
illustrated with the picture of Dr. August 
Greth, inventor of the airship that success- 
fully sailed over San Francisco. An arti- 
cle on "A Strange Mental Phenomena" 
unites many intersting facts. “Man a Tri- 
une Being,” is the heading of another arti- 
cle of special interest. All the articles are 
short, bright, and breezy. 

“Pacific Medical Journal”—San Francisco. 
— Has an article on “Teaching of Physical 
Diagnosis,” by Wilder Dwight, M.D., among 
other original articles. 

“Good Health’—Battle Creek, Mich.— 
This magazine comes to us with a beauti- 
ful new face to greet us in the new year. 
It is admirably edited by J. H. Kellogg, 
M.D., and contains many valuable articles. 
One that is illustrated is "Wintering in 
Old Mexico" by J. W. Erkenbeck, M.D. 
The Mexican diet is explained in this arti- 
cle. A chart of food elements is a valuable 
contribution. 

“Human Culture"—Chicago. — Contains 
an article on “The Best Quality of Brain 
and How to Make It,” by the late L. A. 
Vaught. It is very difficult to cultivate 
quality of organization, but it can be done 
with care and proper environments.  ''Oc- 
cupations, Professions, Trades, Businesses,” 
by Charles F. Boger, explains the require- 
ments of a physician. “Character vs. 
Props” is the heading of an article by Em- 
ily H. Vaught. 

“The Literary World’—Boston.—Con- 
tains as usual some interesting reviews of 
American literature. 

*Wings"—London, England.—Opens with 
1 letter from the President of the Women’s 
Total Abstinence Union, and contains a por- 
trait of ita President, Mrs. E. W. Brooks, 
who has long been known for her interest 
in temperance matters. Dr. Dawson Burns, 
one of the pioneers of the temperance move- 
ment is another writer for this estimable 
temperance journal. We are glad to see 
the faces of our old friends once more. 

“Will Carleton's Magazine"—Brooklyn.— 
Gives the latest and best poetry from this 
remarkable song writer. 
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“Popular  Phrenologist"—London, Eng- 
land.—Contains articles by Millott Sev- 
ern, James Webb, and others on “Phreno- 
logical Topics of Interest.” 

Og l Journal"—New York.— 
“Spiritism, Hypnotism, and Telepathy, or 
Discussions on these Subjects before The 
New York Medico-Legal Society.” An ex- 
cellent portrait of Clark Bell, Esq., LL.D., 
and many other prominent people inter 
in these subjects are given. 

“Dog Fancier’—Battle Creek, Mich.— 
This publication has, as its name indicates, 
much to say upon our dog friends of all 
kinds. 

"The Character Builder” — Salt Lake 
City, Utah—John T. Miller writes on 
“Hygeo-Therapy” and “Suggestions to Pa- 
rents and Teachers.” “Joshua Hughes 
Paul” is the subject of a character sketch 
with portrait under “Human Nature De- 
partment,” edited by N. Y. Scofield. 

“Medical Times"—New York.—This jour- 
nal was founded by Egbert Guernsey, M.D., 
and is ably edited by Alfred Kimball Hills, 
M.D. Its articles are forceful and up to 
date. 

“The New Voice"—Chi .—Contains a 
“Flashlight from Old New Hampshire,” by 
Mrs, Clement Leavitt, among other valu- 
able contributions. 

“The New York Observer"—New York. 
—Has an article on “The Revival by Indi- 
vidual Effort,” and that is what all good 
work depends upon. 

“The Woman's Tribune"—Washington, 
D. C.—Contains an article on “A Pair of 
Spectacles," by Eugene Del Mar. Also 
other items of note concerning women. One 
short article on “Men’s Reason for Wom- 
an’s Suffrage” is well written. It is the 
platform of the male electors’ league for 
woman's suffrage in Great Britain. It is 
worth reading. 

“Modern Farmer"—St. Joseph, Mo.—Is 
up to date in its methods of keeping farm- 
ers and others in touch with a few things 
worth knowing concerning stock-breeding, 
bee-raising, fruit-growing, ete. 

"The Literary Digest"—New York.— 
Contains one article on “The Notable Books 
of the Day.” Portraits are given of new 
books that have just been issued. Under 
the heading “The Religious World” is an 
article on “The Religious Significance of 
Parsifal,” which is creating so much com- 
ment and criticism just now. 

“Our Dumb  Animals"—Boston.—This 
publication has always a good word to say 
for our pets at home. 

“The Light of Reason"—London, Eng- 
land. — Edited by James Allen. — This 
monthly contains a number of short articles 
on ethical problems. One on “Guarding 
Oneself’; another on “Wrong Thinking”; 
a third on “The Lesson of Radium.” 

‘The Churehman"-—New York.—Contains 
an illustrated article on “The Conference 
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of the Bishops of the Anglican Communion 
in China and Hong Kong.” Among other 
interesting articles, we ve one on the 
“Portals of St. Bartholomew’s in New 
York" On New Years Day a marble 
tablet was unveiled at the City Club in 
memory of Mrs. Rebecca Salone Foster, the 
Tombs Angel, who perished in the Park 
Avenue Hotel fire, in her efforts to rescue 
some of the inmates. A picture of this 
tablet is given on page 65 of the "Church- 
man." On her lips was the law of kindness. 
She was an exceptional woman. 

"The Homiletic Review," published by 
Funk and Wagnalls—New York and Lon- 
don.—Is an international monthly maga- 
zine of religious thought, Sermonic litera- 
ture, and discussion of practical issues. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The Phrenological Annual (Fowler & 
Wells Co.) for 1904 is just to hand, and 
every page is full of interest. Have it on 
your desk and take a peep if only for five 
minutes, for you will work four times as 
fast after the refreshing breezes you may 
get from the novels of James Webb to the 
birthplace of Dr. Gall. It is well described, 
and we can see some of our old friends’ 
happy facial expressions as he describes the 
various scenes. 

A full list of the excellent articles may be 
gathered from the advertising page. Price, 
26 centa. 


Chronic Diseases, Especially the Nervous 
Diseases of Women. By D. Rosch, Price, 
25 cents. 

Smoking and Drinking. Does it pay to 
Smoke? Will the coming man drink Winet 
Inebriate Asylums and a visit to one. By 
James Parton. 151 pages. Price, paper, 50 
cents; cloth, 75 centa. 

Tobacco: Its Effects on the Human Sys- 
tem. By Dr. William A. Alcott. With 
notes and additions by Nelson Sizer. 149 
pages. Price, 25 cents. 

Tea and Coffee: Their Physical, Intel- 
lectual, and Moral Effects on the Human 
System. By Dr. Wm. A. Alcott. With 
notes and additions by Nelson Sizer. 118 
pages. Price, paper, 25 cents. 

Muscle-Beating; or Home Gymnastics 
for Sick and Well. By C. Klemm, manager 
of the gymnasium of Riga. Price, 30 cents, 

Life at Home; or, the Family and its 
Members. By Wm. Aikman, D.D. New and 
revised edition. Price, cloth, $1.60. The 
subjects of Husbands and Wives, Parents, 
Children, Brothers, Sisters, Employers, and 
Employed, and the Altar in the House, form 
some of the principal chapter headings in 
this book, which has received universal com- 
mendations from the press. 
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TESTIMONIALS ON FRICTION SOAP. 


From D. J. MCINTOSH, Agent. 


_Richard McGrath maintains it is doing 
him for eczema, where all other reme- 
dies failed. 

Theodore C. Drake praises it very highly 
for sore hands in winter and eczema on his 
face, and would not bear to hear a word 
against it. 

Tony Campernell.—It is doing him and 
wife good, both suffering from rheumatics. 

Mose Blandin.—It is good for his leg, 
which was broken at ankle. 

William Cloate finds it good for his ankle, 
which he always ailed from. His wife 
is pleased with it, too. He recommends it, 
and will find customers. He could never 
find anything to cure his ankle. 

Pat Conan says it is all right; no fault 
to find with it. 

Fred Woodward.— It is good for his 
wounded ankle, which was crushed. He 
uses soap now instead of arnica, laudanum, 


Fred Ingalls, photographs.—He and his 
wife in particular maintain it is very 
good for washing, and can find no fault 
with it. 

Henry West.—His wife has taken on to 
it for complexion. Each of these admit it 
grand for softening the hands, and all who 
try it are pleased with its washing of the 
hands, no matter how oily, greasy, or black. 

Mr. Curley had an attack of rheumatics, 
and after using over a tin of it found 
marked improvement. He said he felt bene- 
fit from it after every washing. He loet 
nine pounds in two weeks with the rheu- 
matics, and is now back to his old weight. 

Tom Collins.—His wife and family and 
himself find it a good thing; no fault. 

Louis Dufour, French Canadian, electri- 
cian, informs me his wife found it cured the 
chapped hands of his children when every 
other means failed. 

Charles Hopes, chief engineer, informed 
me that it did him good, and that his wife 
wished to mention to me that it was grand. 

Mr. Fred Jones, Superintendent Glena 
Falls Portland Cement Works.—He tried it 
only twice, and finds it to clean grease off 
the hands, cutting it away completely. 

D. James McINTOBH, Agent, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


THE POPE BICYCLE DAILY MEMO- 
RANDA CALENDAR. 


The re-issue of the Pope bicycle daily- 
leaf calendar may be considered the open- 
ing gun proclaiming the natural and health- 
ful return of bicycling. Col. Albert A. 
Pope, the founder of our bicycle industries 
and the pioneer in the Good Roads Move- 
ment, is again at the head of the bicycle 
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industry. Upon the 366 calendar leaves are 
freshly written lines, from the pens of our 
greatest college presidents, doctors, clergy- 
men, statesmen, and other eminent men and 
women, all of them enthusiastically support- 
ing bicycling. Half of each leaf is blank 
for memoranda. This calendar is free at 
the Pope Manufacturing Company’s stores, 
or any of our readers can obtain it by send- 
ing five 2-cent stamps to the Pope Manu- 
facturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 


The December number of THE PunRENO- 
LOGICAL JOUBNAL fully sustains the reputa- 
tion of that magazine for furnishing its 
readers with instructive and helpful articles 
suited to their various tastes. Among its 
articles worthy of special note we would 
mention “An Estimate of the Characteris- 
tics of the Kiowa Indians,” by J. A. Fowler, 
and “The World of Sport,” by B. H. B. 
both beautifully illustrated, “The Analysis 
of Memory on a Phrenological Basis," b 
R. K. Smith, and “The Psychology of Child- 
hood," by W. F. T. Mollenhauer. The jour- 
nal is published monthly at 10 centa per 
copy, by the Fowler and Wells Company, 
New York.—The Free Methodist. 


“How to Feed the Baby, to Make It 
Healthy and “Happy: with Health Hints.” 
By C. E. Page, M.D. Sixth edition, re- 
vised. 168 pages. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

“Notes on Beauty, Vigor, and Devel- 
opment; or, How to Acquire Plumpness 
of Form, Strength of Limb, and Beauty 
of Complexion.” With rules for diet and 


bathing, and a series of improved physical 
exercises. By William Milo, of ndon. 
Twenty-three illustrations. Price, 10 


cents. 

“The Philosophy of Water-Cure: the 
Development of the True Principles of 
Health and Longevity.” By John Bal- 
birie, M.D., with the confessions and ob- 
servations of Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 
Price, paper, 25 cents. 

“The Natural Cure: Consumption, Con- 
stipation,  Bright's Disease, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, ‘Colds’ (Fevers), ete. How 
Sickness Originates, and How to Prevent 
It: A Health Manual for the People.” By 
C. E. Page, M.D. 294 pages. Price, cloth, 


$1. 

“Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases. An 
exposition of the causes, progress, and 
termination of various chronic diseases 
of the digestive organs, lungs, nerves, 
limbs, and skin, and of their treatment by 
Water and other hygienic means, By 
James Manby Gully, M.D., F.R.S. 405 
pages. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

“Disease of Modern Life," by Dr. Ben- 
jamin W. Richardson, is one of the best 
works by that eminent physician. It 
treats of those matters that directly con- 
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cern everyone, the everyday habits of life, 
and in clearest terms and vivid illustra- 
tions gives warning and counsel to the 
reader. Price, $1.50. 

"Practical Palmistry,” a treatise on 
chirosophy, based upon actual experiences, 
by Henry Frith, is an illustrated book of 
over 100 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

“Uncle Sam’s Letters on Phrenology.” 
Its brightness and life in description and 
illustration rarely found in this litera- 
ture. Attractive; interesting. One of the 
best books for general reading. Price, 25 
cents. 

“An Essay on Man.” By Alexander 
Pope. With illustrations and notes by 
S. R. Wells, 12mo, 53 pp. Boards, 25 
cents. 

This is by far the finest edition of this 
great masterpiece ever published. While 
the poem has received a very wide circu- 
lation, having been used as a text-book in 
many schools, it has heretofore been pub- 
lished in a very cheap and inferior man- 
ner. We offer a very superior edition, 
with many illustrations and clear type, at 
a low price. Schools will find it much 
more attractive than the cheap fine-print 
editions used. 

“Gems of Goldsmith": “The Traveller," 
“The Deserted Village,” “The Hermit.” 
With notes and illustrations, ‘together with 
a sketch of the great author. 12mo, 63 pp. 
Boards, 25 cents. 

“The Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” In 
Seven parts. By Samuel T. Coleridge. 
With illustrations by Chapman. 12mo, 71 
pp. Boards, 25 cents. 

Its weird, mystic imagery and unique 
phraseology constitute a poem altogether 
without its like in the English language. 
The setting it has received makes it more 
attractive than ever before. 

“The Causes of the Decay of Teeth.” By 
C. S. Weeks, dentist. 12mo, 24 pp. Paper, 
10 cents. 

“Fruits, and How to Use Them." By 
Hester M. Poole. In the body of this book 
all the fruits of the earth are discussed. 
Fach one is marshalled before our eyes. 
First as the poet sees it; then we are told 
its color, growth, and hygienic value; 
when we should pick it. and how to eat 
it. Then a fair line of recipes follow. The 
author does not pause in her masterful 
work till she has taught us how fruit 
should be served. She does a good many 
things well. That she is a mistress of de- 
tail is at once recognized, the book being 
an epitome of all that is worth knowing 
about fruits. To quote a few lines: "The 
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value of fruits as food is far from being 
generally understood; fragrant, toothsome 
and pure fruits, with their more solid 
cousins, the grains, afford every element 
needed for the nourishment of the human 
frame." Price, $1. 

"True Manhood," the secret of power, 
& manual of sexual science and guide to 
health, strength, and purity, by E. R. 
Shepherd. This is an invaluable aid to 
parents, guide for boys and guide for 
men. By following its teaching happi- 
ness will be secured, health will be pre- 
served to whole generations of strong, 
pure, and happy beings. Price, $1.25. 

"The Lucky Waif." This is the title of 
a well-written story, especially for moth- 
ers and teachers, based on phrenologicat 
ideas, with which the author was very fa- 
miliar. The price of the book pieces it 
within the reach of all, and is sold at only 
25 cents. The number of this edition is 
limited, and it is not likely that another 
will be issued at the same price. On re- 
ceipt of the amount a copy will be sent to 
any address. The book can certainly be 
read with great profit by any who are inter- 
ested either in Phrenology or in the care of 
children. 

“Spurzheim’s Lectures on Phrenology” 
contains eighteen lectures. These lectures. 
were first printed fifty years ago, but 
they are not by any means out of date. 
The following is an extract of his lec- 
tures on children: “The development of 
the various faculties in children, too, ex- 
exmplifies in a striking manner the plural- 
ity of powers. The infant early begins 
to observe, but it is some time before it 
learns to distinguish the difference be- 
tween objects and persons. But soon it 
begins to notice the differences of form 
and size, and even color, but this later. 
It is some time before it takes cognizance 
of numbers: and all know how much 
various intelligence a child displays before 
it learns to talk. If the mind were all one 
organ there could not be this difference.” 
Price, $1. 

“The Model Potato.” An exposition of 
the proper cultivation and mode of cook- 
ing. The result of twenty vears' investi- 
gation and experiment. By John Mc- 
Larin, M.D., edited. with annotations, by 
R. T. Trall, M.D. Paper, 30 cents. Con- 
tains new and somewhat radical ideas on 
this subject, worthy the attention of all. 

“How to Read Character in Handwrit- 
ing: or, The Grammar of Graphology.” de- 
seribed and illustrated, by Henry Frith. 
Price, 50 cents. 
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Over 550,000 copies of this Book have been 
sold, and the last Edition is better than ever 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


(ee ores 
In4 PHYSIOLOGY and 
| PHYSIOGNOMY 


A Complete Handbook for the People. With over 
One Hundred New Illustrations, including a Chart 
for the Use of Practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pages. 


Ey the Renowned Phrenologiste 


Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER 


* ! Phrenology !' the very word thrills my soul, and with the touch of 
a Master attunes my heart to a song of gratitude and praise. Phrenology 
is the only science that can solve the problems of our destiny ; the only 
philosophy that explains man as a physical and spiritual being. Phrenology 
is the golden key that unlocks the sacred mysteries of human possibilities. 
It is like a voice that speaks to the sleeping soul and cries, ‘Awake, thou 
that dreamest of ideal things, and know that thou art a god, and canst 
create for thyself the wonder-world of thine own imaginings.’ It speaks 
to the disheartened mortal and thrills him with the message, ‘All power 
is within you; learn but to know thyself, and thou shalt be owner of 
the spheres.’ 

“ Phrenology is an alluring star that glows brightly in Life's firmament 
for all, and its brightness allures the poet and the lover; its depth baffles yet 
fascinates the philosopher, and its simplicity attracts the child. I cannot 
say, ‘Long live Phrenology,’ for it, like all other truth, is immortal, but 
here’s to the health and long life of its faithful progenitors. May their zeal 
be undiminished and their efforts unceasing to spread this gospel of human 
salvation that is able to solve the mysteries of our being. and to lead man 
up to a heaven of his own creation.” 


Cloth, $1.00 


SEND FOR A COPY AT ONCE, STUDY THE PEOPLE 
YOU SEE, AND ALSO YOUR OWN CHARACTER 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. - - NEW YORK 
L. N. FOWLER & CO. - - - - LONDON 
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NO TWO HEADS ARE 
EXACTLY ALIKE. 


Observe the Contrasts in these Heads. 


eme C777 


p a 
md 3 MEC N 


Outline Profiles of diflerent shaped Heads. 


1. Alexander VI. 2. Zeno, the Stoic. _3. Rev. 
Dr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip II, of Spain, a tyrant. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


ust starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
d Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the best 
advantage, thus securing the best results of their 
efforts, and gaining honor and happiness, 


JOHN B. GOUGH, 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 
will find Phrenology an infallible guide te the 
proper use of their best powers, 
Parents will be shown how 
to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 


intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so as 


REPE , 
To secure the best results. SIR THOMAS LIPTON. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Ch:rts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
President U. S. A. 


iE zar hu A Original from 
Digitized by GOK gle UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 


ogy. At list prices these amount to $18.75. 


Express collect. 


The set will be sent for $13.00, 


The Student's Set 


For 1904. 


The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 


In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Mo itidbook pd the People. With 


i over one hundred new illustrations, including 


a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates, 12mo, 
1ga es. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Pro . S. and L. N. FowLER. Cloth, $1.00. 


Lectures on Man 


A series of twenty-one Lectures on at Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 


ler, during his first tour in England, many oi of 


which are now out of print and can only be 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 


Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 


with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. pese By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M.. ., and JAMES 


MCcNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, Sr. 50. 


The Temperaments 


Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. H. 
Jacques, M.D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler's New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards of one hundred divisions, in 
china. ewly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
&nd the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5 oo. 


New Physiognomy 


Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 

temperament and external forms, and es 

pecially : in the * Human Face Divine.” 
ne thousand illustrations, By S. R. WELLS. 


$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 


Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FowLER. 'Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 


Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. ComsBs. With portrait. Bound in Cloth, 


$1.25. 


A Netural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 

Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Faye ological, and Expressional By 

THOMAS WILLIAM HYDE. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and origina! standpoints his is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who would excel as Speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 


And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HoL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Large 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 

Important Questions Answered. Price $1. oe 


Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22d St., New York 
Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET [Price, $18.75), 


for which I enclose $13.00. 


Express Address 


Post Office 


State. .... 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium - 
All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 


No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 
Address F. WILSON HURD, NonrH WATER Gap, Monroe Co., Pa. 


PROF. G. COZENS 


Professional Phrenologist 


Lecturer and | 
Delineator 


Character from Photographs, $3.00, 


written in full—two views preferred. — | J, M. FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 


More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 


126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet 


THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


EASTON, PA. 


Physicians, parents, guardians, er friends who desire to 
place any mental or nervous patieuts in a quiet, well: 


furnished home where they can receive good care, and 
Hom-opathic treatment, should visit Easton before making 
arrangements elsewhere, Over twenty years! experience in 
the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom, Hospital. 

"Phone, tôn Fot circulars address 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 


Home and Office Address 


386 Hannah Street, W. 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


INVALIDS’ 
HOME SANATORIUM A {Sharp Doint 


Established at KOKOMO, INDIANA, by the late 

Dr. Gifford, is now condones by meek Gilford aud 

Rose B, Jackson, M D., tor Gifford's co-workers : wu heveon B * 3 

for over twenty years. Treatments consist of baths, gan be ke ton Diapers Amoros G raphise 

electricity, Swedish movements, massage, special diet, They write smoothest aud last longest. Ask your 

mental training, ete. No drags No Insane. Will dealer for BEXON*S PENCILS, or mention 
Tue PIRENXOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 

in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


ake boarders who are not patients, 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 


f 


STRENGTH AND BEAUTY 


Every moment of every day you can thrill and 
tingle and radiate with the unspeakable ecstasy 
of perfecting Health. Conscious power over 
Pain and Disease and Death, conscious superi- 
ority to Worry and Hurry and Fret, conscious 
mastery of Self and Surroundings and the World 
—these are all potentially yours, Dietotherapy, 
Hydrotherapy, Physical Culture, Mental Cul- 
ture, Spirit Unfoldment, all the manifold 

hases of Naturopathy —such are the means. 
The Naturopathic Mag azine, the Naturopathic 
Institute, the Kneipp Health Store—suchare the 
media. And through these YOU, yet unrealized 


and undiscovered, are the omnipotent arbiter of 


achievement. Is it all worth asking about ? 

10 cents brings a specimen Magazine ; 25 
cents a 3 months’ subscription to '*'The Naturo- 
path ;"a stamp, a Prospectus; a postal, the 
"Guide to Health" and Naturopathic Catalogue; 
$2.00, “Return to Nature, or Paradise Re- 
gained," the famous book on natural methods of 
cure for all diseases of Body and Soul and right 
living; 60 cents, "The Kneipp Cure; 50 
cents; "Kneipps Baby Cure;" free, catalogue 
of Naturopathic Literature and Supplices. 


BENEDICT LUST 


Naturopathic Physician 


122-124 E. 59th St. NEW YORK CITY 


p FREE to F.A.M. A bean- 
tiful Masonic Calendar, also 
large Catalogue of Masonic 
hooks and goods with bottom 

rices. Regalia, Jewels, 
Judges, Pins, Charms, and 
Lodge Supphes. Beware of 
spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING X CU., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Ma- 
sonic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
wav, New York City. 
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"Money nlacel in mine development is 
seed sown in the earth." 


Sierra-Pacific Smelting Go. 
Mine and Smelter located in 
SONORA, OLD MEXICO, 


One of the Most Wonderful Mineral Regions 
inthe World. 


Treasury Stock for Sale on Easy Terms, 


Dr. H. A. MUMAW, Elkhart, Indiana, 


Vice Pres. and Special Representative, 


Bend for Eight-page Illustrated Circalar. p, 
Bank Koferenees, 


DI — ——— Á— OD 
A New Poster FOR LECTURERS 


Size, 19 x 24 inches 
Just the thing for 


Letturens $1.00 per Hundred 


Fow.en & Weis Co, 24 Fast 22d Street, New York 


im writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal, 
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The Walter Sanitariu 
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The Original 
WERNERSVILLE 
SANITARIUM 


Nearest, largest, best, it has its own Post-office, Walters Park, Pa. 


Avoid delays; do not address Wernersville. 


Send 5 cents in stamps for | 
TWO SAMPLE COPIES CF | 


HUMAN NATURE 


A Live Phrenological Magazine 


50 cents per Year 


Prof. ALLEN HADDOCK, Phrenolog st, 
is the Editor and Publisher 


1020 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
$5 a Day i" year round. Outfit25 cents. JAS. 


H. EARLE & Co., Publishers, Boston 


PSYCHIC LIFE AND LAWS 


Or, The Operations and Phenomena 
of the Spiritual Element in Man 
Price, $1.50 


By CHARLES OLIVER SAHLER, M.D. | 


The Relation of Electric Force to the Main- 
tenance and Operation of the Dual Man 


T" ANTISEPTIC 


THE WORLD’S BEST 
SKIN CLEANSER 


/QULERS. 
FRICTION 


FOWLER & HANNA CO., Inc. 


Fowler’s Friction Soap 


Massages the Skin, Circulates the Blood, 


Removes all Stains, Effete and Foreign Matter, Black- | 
heads and Blemishes, 


Kills all Microbes and Disease Germa, 


Preventa and Cures Corns, Callouses, Excessive 
Perspiration, Offensive Bodily Odors and other 
Skin Diseases, 

Relleves Colds, Rheumatism and Gout. 


Imparts Health, Vigor and Beauty to the Skin 


1 Ib. for 60 cents. Agents Wanted, | 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. | 
24 E. 22d Street New York City | 


Illustrated booklet. 


SUGGESTION 


is a practical home magazine devoted 
to suggestive therapeutics, hypnotism, 
paychie research, and the application of 
the grise of the New Psychology for 
health, happiness, and success, 
Ten CENTS A COPY. $1.00 PER YEAR 
Foreign, 6 shillings 


Sample copy sent upon recetpt of postal, Send your 
friend's name also, 


SUGGESTION tells how to be healthy without medicine. 


HERBERT D. PARKYN, M.D., C.M. 
Editor 


SUGGESTION PUBLISHING CO. 
4020 Drexel Boulevard CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLUBBING OFFERS 
Nothing Hike them ever before offered. 
THEY WILL ASTONISH YOU! Learn 
about them before subscribing for any 
other paper. SAMPLE COPY AND 
PARTICULARS FREE. Write now. 


THE MODERN FARMER *' grr 


Rational 


wm Physical 
ca DER C u | t u re 


PRICE, 25 CENTS 


Dr. McGuire is to be congratulated in that 
he has had the wisdom and courage to place 
before the profession, and through them the 
laity, à book which shall be at least food 
for thought. 

If the suggestions contained in these pages 
are properly digested and applied by the 
reader, the writer believes the future will 
show an improved physical development all 
along the line; one profession will rank with 
another in point of longevity, and all classes 
will be benefited, because from the profes- 
sion must come the thought that shall lead 
future generations into symmetrical devel- 
opment or into degeneracy. 

Thus, the keynote of this series of lectures 
—for such they are—may be summed up in 
a few words ; cultivate poise (stand erect), 
breathe through the nose, vocalize properly, 
and cultivate repose. 

JOUN CREGO LESTER, 
BROOKLYN, June 9, 1902. 


Im writing to advertiaera please mention The Phrenological Journal. 


ose; Google 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


DELSARTRAN PHYSICAL 


19 LESSONS IN HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 
Price 25 Cents. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO.. Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 


Right Selection in in Wedlock, 


MARRIAGE NOT A F NOT A FAILURE. 


Marriage ıs a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers.in.law, divorce, marriage of 
cousins, etc. Price 10 cents, 


CHOICE or OCCUPATION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still tere are thou- 
sands more who should read it. 10 cents. 


BY ONE WHO 
HAS DONE BOTH. 


Í 
;| 


CULTURE. 


| ByCarricaLa FAVRE. 


New revised and enlarged edition 
contains the principles of Delsartism, 
with Illustrated Lessons 


ON 


How to Dress, 
pou to Walk, 
How to Breathe, 
How to Rest, 
Ete., Ete., Ete, 


Ladies and others will find this 
the most delightful system of cul. 
ture, giving grace, with both physi- 
cal and mental vigor, adapted for 
personal use or in clubs or classes. 
This is the most popular work on 
the subject. 


Are they well mated? 


GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED, 


Under the titles ** Finding a Mate" and **Kceping a Mate ” the author gives points of interest 
to both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one to 


love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations. 


By mail, 10 cents. 


THE THREE AT ONE TIME, 25 CENTS. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 34 East 2ad Street, New York. 
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THE STUDY OF PHRENOLOGY 


The Correspondence Course is conducted by lecturers from the American 
Institute of Phrenology. This Course has proved a boon to many students 
who cannot give the time to take instruction in any other way. 


THE COURSE CONSISTS OF FORTY LESSONS. 


The course is divided into four parts of ten lessons each, and 
comprises forty lessons altogether. 

The fee for the entire Course is one hundred dollars, payable in 
advance. 

The lessons are on the following subjects: 


THE FIRST COURSE. 
The first Course comprises the location, definition, and division 
of the various parts of the brain, skull, and mental faculties and 


the Temperaments, Combination of Faculties, the Bones of the Head, 
The Principles, and Proofs and the Objections. 


SECOND COURSE. 


1. Ethnology. 

2. Nationalities that comprise the 
Caucasion race. 

3. Nationalities that comprise the 
Mongolian, Indian, and Ne- 
gro races. T 

4. Physiognomy, Eyes, Ears. 


5. Physiognomy, Noses, Mouths. 

6. Physiognomy of Handwrit- 
ing, Walk, etc. 

7. Anatomy. 

8. Physiology. 

9. Heredity. 

10. Inheritance and Long Life. 


THIRD COURSE. 


. Practical Hygiene of the Body. 

. Hygiene of the Brain. 

. Exterior of the Brain. 

The Cerebellum and Under 
Surface. 

. The Interior. 


€ We GO DO et 


6. The Longitudinal Section, etc. 
7. Animal Magnetism, the Will. 
8. Experimental Phrenology. 

9. Men and Women Compared. 
10. Choice of Pursuits. 


FOURTH COURSE. 


]. Instinct and Reason. 

2. Animal Intelligence. 

3. Diseases of the Brain. 

4. Moral Accountability of Man. 
5. Elocution. 

6. Voice Culture. 


7. Adaptation in Marriage. 

8. Marriage and Temperament. 

9. Measurements and Brain 
Weights. 

10. Examination of a Head. 
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HOW THE LESSONS ARE SENT OUT. 


The lessons are sent out once a week, and it is expected that the 
students will return them, answered, on a certain day of the follow- 
ing week, when they will be corrected and returned. Thus the 
routine work will be carried out and a systematic examination of 
each subject given by a teacher of the Institute. This, it will be 
readily secn, is an advantage to students far ahead of usual courses 
by mail, which are simply written out in typewritten form, without 


any personal supervision. 
M. H. PIERCY, Secretary, 
24 East Twenty-second Street, New York. 


Google 
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PHRENOLOGY WORTH CONSIDERATION 


This Science, now making such rapid strides, and engaging the attention of the fore- 
most Scientists of the day, may be studied theoretically and practically at the 


FOWLER INSTITUTE 


with all the advantages of careful and thorough tuition. 


A large dnd and referencc library, a museum of numerous skulls, casts, etc., etc. 
always accessible to the student, and a course of free lectures during the winter. 


PRIVATE TUITION OR LESSONS IN WEEKLY CLASSES 


The only place in the United Kingdom where a thorough course of training until 
proficiency is attained, can be had. 


LESSONS BY CORRESPONDENCE * 


The F. P. I. also gives a thorough and complete course of instruction by letter. 


Price, 25 cents 


The Phrenological Annual 
and Register 


of PHRENOLOGICAL PRACTITIONERS 


FOR 


1904 


Edited by JESSIE A. FOWLER ana D. T. ELLIOTT 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Frontispiece. 
The Language of . EC " By J. A. FOWLER 
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Character Sketch of Mr. Lipman Greenstein, E: A.I.P. (with portr ar) By D. T. ELLIOTT 
Phrenology the Nation's Right Hand . . By THEODORE WRIGHT 
Memory . j : " x n By ADENA C. E. MINOTT 
Ethnology, or Races ot Mankind : . z yJ. A. FOWLER 
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The American Institute of Phrenology 


Incorporated April 20, 1866, by special Act of the Legislature of the State of New York 


ANTHROPOLOGY, Study of Man ETHNOLOGY, Study of Races 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY, CLASS OF 1903 
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Lecturers for the Course Subjects 
C. W. BRANDENBURG, M.D, Pres. . . . . Hygiene 
J. A. Fow mr, Vice-Pres, . . . . . . . Principles and Practice of Phrenology 
H. S. DRAYTON, M.D., Em'tus. Assist.. . Psycho-Physiology and History of Phrenology 
D. M. GARDNER, M.D. . . . . . . . . Anatomy and Physiology 
Tue Rev. TuHos, A. Hype, B.D., A.M. . . Elocution and Oratory 
CHARLES H. SugPARD, M.D.. . . . . . Diseases of the Brain 
Junius M. Kinc, M.D. . . . . œ. . . Physiognomy 
C. F. McGuikE M.D. . . . . . . . . Health and Physical Culture 
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Amory H. BRADFORD, D.D. . . . . . . Heredity 
GEO. G. Rockwoop . . . . . . . , . Artistic Photography 
CHas, J. ADaMs, DID. . . . . . . . . Animal Intelligence 
Cora M. BALLARD, M.D. . . . . . . , Cerebro-Diseases of Children 


Tuition, $55. The outlay of about $100 enables the student to take the 
course and graduate. No other school in America of like purpose commands the 
facilities or covers the field that it embraces, or offers such advantages at so low 


a cost to the student. 
For Terms and Partículars apply to 


MI. H. PIERCY, Sec., 24 East 22d St., New York City 
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A SKETCH FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION. 


By J. M. FiTZGERALD. 


Of all the forces that help mold 
an age, or shape the destiny of man- 
kind, the work of the edueator is the 
most beneficent. “Ideas,” said Plato, 
“are everything; they form the uni- 
verse, are derived from the Supreme 
Being, or constituted by him and 
form the aggregate of creation.” 
This doctrine is final; we will never 
be able to set it aside. 

An idea, whether it takes shape in 
constructing a better plow, in build- 
ing a more sanitary dwelling, or in 
stimulating some person to nobler im- 
pulses, is the most essential thing in 
a world of struggling humanity. The 
man of ideas is an educator, be he 
philosopher, minister, or farmer. 
Whoever strives for higher ideals, a 
perfect manhood and womanhood, for 
a clearer view, a larger life, they and 
their work are really worth while; it 
may seem vain for the moment, but in 
the aggregate of human affairs it helps 
to crystallize into a perpetuity the 
best, the noblest attributes of human 
nature. And thus lifts us up and out 
of our meaner selves into a saner as- 
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sumption of life's duties, to forge the 
way to nobler efforts, to greater sac- 
rifices and purer aspirations. 

Learn what are a man's ideals, and 
you have the key to his life. Beecher 
commanded the young ministers “To 
aim high, for in traveling the dis- 
tance remember that gravity will pull 
your ambitious arrow carthward.” 

Of the thousands of great men of 
the past and present generations who 
have striven with all their might to 
make this the most glorious country 
of earth, none have surpassed in their 
zeal and earnestness the subject of 
this sketch, Bishop Samuel Fallows, 
of Chicago. 

In the study of the organization of 
this gentleman we perceive that he 
has the spare build that indicates a 
strong endowment of the motive tem- 
perament; this is a scientific assur- 
ance that we may expect hardihood, 
endurance, activity, and positiveness 
of purpose and action. 

His physique is free from any su- 
perfiuous flesh, hence the circulation 
is not impeded bv useless tissue or in 
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nourishing what is not essential to the 
vital economy of both brain and body. 

The head measures 224 inches in 
circumference at the central line of 
the forehead, with the greater volume 
of brain forward and upward of the 
ears (this is “one of the really small 
heads containing a great intellect” 
that two physicians offered to me as 
a proof against Phrenology), there- 
fore, the mental temperament is 
strongly blended with the motive, 
with an inheritance of fine organie 
quality he is certainly organized and 
adapted to an active intellectual life. 

The face is cameo-like in its defi- 
niteness of features; each feature 
stands out as clearly as if a sculptor 
had fashioned it with a view to har- 
mony, yet giving due importance to 
each part. Great strength of will, de- 
termination, positiveness of opinion 
and feeling, yet, each lineament is 
touched with a softness and gentle- 
ness that makes the face a very in- 
viting one and of which with all its 
manly strength no little child would 
feel afraid. The forehead stands out 
in bold relief, overhanging the face; it 
is broad, high, and of great depth 
toward the ear.  'The perceptive 
faculties, located directly back of the 
eyebrows, are immensely developed; 
he was born an observer, has a natural 
fact-gathering mind, one that fullv 
appreciates the true scientific value of 
each material thing or object, their 
qualities, appearances, and use. 

The reflective faculties, occupying 
the brain of the upper forehead, have 
undoubtedly received the greatest 
culture during the last forty years. 
This part of the cranium, together 
with the parts covering the moral 
brain centers, are splendidly expanded 
and positively convexed from the al- 
most ceaseless action or throbbing of 
the brain against the skull. I thought 
what an excellent subject for a blind- 
fold delineation of character and tal- 
ents; one can demonstrate the proofs 
of Phrenologv on his head as easily 
and surely as a problem in mathe- 
matics on a blackboard. The caliper 
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measurements are: Perceptive group, 
6 degrees; Locality, 6}; Eventuality, 
21; Language, Human Nature, and 
Causality, 6 degrees each; Compari- 
son, 61. The latter faculty is the most 
powerfully developed of any of the 
many thousands of heads I have ex- 
amined, and many of these have been 
notable heads, too. His comparative 
memory is phenomenal; this, combined 
with his great fluency of speech, 
augmented by his wonderful faculty 
of Ideality, renders him one of the 
most brilliant, rhetorical, and impres- 
sive orators in America, 

The motive element of his tempera- 
ment impels him onward, therefore he 
is not an abstractionist, caring to 
dwell upon thoughts of the most ab- 
struxe and metaphysical nature, but, 
rather, a combination of the utilita- 
rian thinker and executive. While he 
has three faculties of the poet, he pos- 
sesses six of the historian. He is in- 
tensely practical. While others may 
lose themselves in the tangled web 
of introspective philosophy, he is busy 
gathering the grains of gold from the 
tons of dross and smelting them into 
usable form. All of the vast library 
of information that is stored up in his 
wonderful brain is usable; it relates to 
the eternal now. His powerful facul- 
ties of Individuality, Language, and 
Comparison give him a genius for 
storing up experiences and knowledge 
gathered from every source, which 
furnish a perpetual fountain of meta- 
phor. simile, and allegory, and at a 
moment's notice he can concentrate 
his mind upon a subject and pour forth 
a flood of information such as to 
astound the average scholar of marked 
ability. Certainly no citizen of Chi- 
cago is blessed with such a remarkable 
versatility of mental attainment and 
ability. 

Suavity is a minor compared with 
the major faculties of his intellect, 
therefore he heartily detests flattery. 
He is too sincere and earnest to idle 
one moment in saying what he does 
not mean; besides, it wastes time, a 
thought repugnant to every fiber of 
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his being. Few men at the age of 
forty-five are so busy as he at the age 
of sixty-eight years. 

Firmness and Self-esteem are 64 
degrees each. Approbativeness and 
Continuity 6 degrees. These faculties 
have contributed their full quota of 
influence in forming the character and 
giving direction to the ability of the 
good Bishop. They give fixedness of 
resolution, unshaken faith in his abil- 
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from a sociological and physiological 
viewpoint, and for many years has 
filled the chair of psychology at the 
Bennett Medical College of Chicago. 
He is a strong believer in Phreno- 
logical principles and doctrines, i.e., 
that man is not fated, and that each 
faculty can be „cultivated and the 
brain center developed if one but wills 
to do so. 

I quote from a recent article of his 
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ity to do well anything he undertakes, 
ambition to rise out of the routine 
common to the great mass of mankind, 
and the continuity of action to put the 
seal of perfection on his work. With 
6 degrees of Destructiveness he has 
energy perpetual. Consequently it is 
not surprising that he has made time 
enough for the accomplishment of so 
many distinct lines of work. 

For more than forty years he has 
been an ardent student of psychology 
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published in “The Chicago American” 
Educational Symposium: “I cannot 
too strongly aflirm the power we pos- 
sess to rule the realm of mind. 

utterly deny the fatalistic doctrine 
that as a man is born so is he to be. 
] indignantly repudiate the teaching 
that a material organization is to 
despotically dominate the immortal 
soul. I spurn with all my nature the 
Punch and Judy theory of the uni- 
verse exploited by Robert Ingersoll. 
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“The weakest volitional power can 
be made strong. Cranial protuber- 
ances, by the central force which God 
gives to every man, can be hammered 
and molded in the right shape or 
form. The narrow, quivering chin can 
be broadened and rendered firm. The 
shifting eye can be made steady. The 
hang-dog look can be changed into the 
upward, steady gaze, of conscious 
power. The brain cells at once re- 
spond to the psychical demand; they 
begin to multiply, to enlarge, to be 
filled up with the best gray matter.” 


Intellect and will are the chisel 
and hammer, sentiment and feeling the 
two hands that grasp firmly the tools 
with which to carve a beautiful statue 
from the rough stone, or a beautiful 
life from the vicissitudes that beset 
our earthly habitation. 

Two words might be said to repre- 
sent his nature, viz., goodness and 
purpose; goodness first, because his 
enormous faeulty of Benevolence, sup- 
plemented by the splendidly developed 
faculties of Spirituality, Hope. and 
Conscientiousness, rule his mind and 
direct his attention toward the betier- 
ment of all mankind. His Benevo- 


lence is 6$ degrees. Spirituality, 
Hope, and Conscientiousness each 


measure 6 degrees. 

The development of the foregoing 
faeulties constitutes him a humanita- 
rian first, then a preacher; a Christian 
first, then a Reformed Episcopalian. 
An optimistic believer in human good- 
ness, Mercy is his watchword. 

Nearly forty vears of uninterrupted 

.edueational and ministerial duties 

have greatly weakened his combative 
faculty; and with Veneration, the least 
positive of those faculties occupying 
the upper top head, he is for peace 
and harmony in matters religious. His 
relations with preacher and layman of 
other denominations have been very 
pleasant and cordial. 

He represents, as few men of the 
ministry do, the latter-day movement 
toward interdenominational action in 
all good things, toward ignoring secta- 
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rian lines in every matter affecting 
public interest. 

Every little while he is instrumental 
in forming pan-sectarian committees, 
the members of which include Roman 
Catholic priests, Jewish Rabbis, and 
representatives of every Protestant 
denomination, for the purpose of car- 
rying on charitable and other enter- 
prises, the Bishop usually being chosen 
chairman of the committee. 

Oh, that we had a Bishop Fallows in 
every resident street of all of our large 
cities, so that we would have ample 
means for awakening the attention of 
thousands upon thousands of be- 
nighted and foolish young men and 
young women to their birthright and 
possibilities, then truly and exultantly 
we could exclaim: “O land of the 
free!” 

The back head must have been in- 
herited from his mother, because the 
faculties of love of home, children, 
and conjugality are so strongly devel- 
oped that they give an elongated oc- 
ciput. His Amativeness and Sociabil- 
ity are not above the average, hence 
he does not attract people in a per- 
sonal way. His finely developed in- 
tellectual and moral faculties have 
kept him too busily engaged for social 
amusement or conversation. Instead, 
he has been a leader of leaders. Other 
men of ability have intuitively dis- 
cerned that he conld command, and 
they have been very willing to submit 
to his gentle authority. 

An incident that the writer wit- 
nessed will illustrate the simplicity of 
his character when it might be said 
he was “off duty." A few years ago 
I attended a picnic composed of the 
members of his congregation (St. 
Paul’s Reformed Episcopal Church) 
and also the members of a Baptist 
Church. The voung men members of 
each congregation taking opposing 
sides in various games, such as tug-of- 
war. foot-racing, and baseball, during 
which the Bishop was one of the most 
enthusiastic admirers of the contest- 
ants, cheering them on to their utmost 
energy and skill. and when the games 
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were over he picked up one of the lit- 
tle boys playing near by and swing- 
ing the little fellow astride of his back 
started for the camp a quarter of a 
mile away. From the evident enjoy- 
ment of both it was the happiest mo- 
ment of the day. Whereupon I re- 
membered the injunction, “Suffer lit- 
ue children to come unto me and 
forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

We quote the following from an ar- 
ticle appearing in the “Chicago Trib- 
une” of three years ago, entitled *I2mi- 
nent Citizens of Chicago": 

“Soldier, educator, orator, author, 
preacher, humanitarian, these are 
some of the titles that belong to the 
Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, Bishop of 
the West and Northwest of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church, and one of 
Chicago's most cultured citizens. . . 

*He led his class in college. and 
when graduated at the University of 
Wisconsin, in 1859, he was valedie- 
torian, though he had supported him- 
self through college by serving as 
a tutor or sub-instructor in college 
and by teaching in vacation. 

“Almost immediately after his grad- 
uation he was elected vice-president 
of Gainesville University, and filled 
that position two years; at the end of 
that period he entered the ministry. 
When the war of the rebellion broke 
out he became Chaplain of the Thir- 
ty-second Wisconsin Infantry, and 
served for almost a year, then was 
sent home in ill-health. But he soon 
became strong, and again resolved to 
go to the front. He was instrumental 
in organizing the Fortieth Wisconsin 
Infantry, known as the ‘Normal Regi- 
ment, because so many of its mem- 
bers were teachers and students, and 
was elected its Colonel. Subsequently, 
and till the end of the war, he served 
as Colonel of the Forty-ninth Wiscon- 
sin Infantry, and before being mmus- 
tered out was brevetted Brigadier- 
General for meritorious and gallant 
services. 

"In 1871 Governor Fairehild ap- 
pointed him State Superintendent of 
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Public Instruction for Wisconsin. 
Twice thereafter he was elected by the 
people to the same position as State 
Superintendent. He began the unify- 
ing of the educational system of the 
State, and accomplished a task which 
has left its mark on the educational 
system of Wisconsin to this day. 

“In 1873 he received from Lawrence 
University the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity, and a year later, his term as 
superintendent expiring, accepted the 
presidency of Wesleyan University at 
Bloomington, Ill. Since that time he 
has been a citizen of Illinois. In 1875 
Doctor Fallows allied himself with the 
Reformed Episcopal Church. In 1876 
he was elected a Bishop of the Church, 
and since then he has been re-elected 
to that position at each successive 
meeting of the general governing body 
of the Church. 

“As a writer Bishop [allows has 
achieved distinction. His works, en- 
titled ‘Synonyms and Antonyms,’ 
*Hand-book of Abbreviations,’ and the 
‘Progressive Dictionary,’ are prized 
by English scholars. Among his other 
writings are volumes on ‘Liberty and 
Union,’ ‘Bright and Happy Homes,’ 
and ‘Life of Samuel Adams, in the 
American sketch series. He also has 
written much for the periodicals of 
the country, has been a contributor of 
papers and addresses at many public 
occasions, and was the editor of the 
American articles in the latest copy- 
righted American edition of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. Besides his 
literary work and his pulpit labors 
Bishop Fallows has found time to give 
to the work of the Chicago Literary 
Club, the Psychical Societv, and the 
Vietorian Institute, the latter the 
great philosophieal organization of 
Great Britain, of all of which he is or 
has been a member. 

“During the World’s Fair, held in 
Chicago in 1892-3, he was chairman of 
the General Committee on Educational 
Congresses. He is known as the friend 
and champion of the American soldier, 
especially the volunteer soldier. Many 
of his public addresses on patriotic oc- 
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casions have been widely quoted, for 
he is eloquent, earnest, and scholarly, 
both as preacher and orator. 

*In 1896 the University of Wiscon- 
sin conferred upon Bishop Fallows the 
degree of LL.D., in response to the 
unanimous request of the faculty of 
over 150 members. 


HIS WORK FOR PONTIAC 
PRISON. 


“In 1891, when the old Pontiac Re- 
form School was reorganized and be- 
came a State institution, Governor 
Phifer made Bishop Fallows a mem- 
ber and president of the board of 
trustees. He has been reappointed 
twice (under both Democratic and 
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Republiean administrations) He goes 
two or three times a month to Pon- 
tiac to visit the boys and look out for 
opportunities for safe employment for 
them when they are liberated. Bishop 
Fallows is proud of the record that has 
been made by boys paroled from Pon- 
tiac. In the nine years over 4,000 
have been set at liberty, each on the 
guarantee of good conduct vouchsafed 
by some friend or influential person in- 
terested in the boy's behalf. Of these, 
from records carefully gathered, it is 
shown that fully eighty-five per cent. 
have turned out well, i.e., they have 
become self-supporting and useful 
members of society, and have kept 
themselves from any further charges 
of misconduct."* 


Exercises for March. 


MENTAL TEMPERAMENT. 


(C) A man weighing one hundred 
and fifty-six pounds; height, five feet 
six inches; age, forty-five; cireumfer- 
ence of head, twenty-three inches; 
height from ear to ear, fifteen inches; 
length from glabella to occiput, four- 
teen and a half inches, should take the 
following exercises daily, after prac- 
ticing those given under (A) in the 
January Journal and under (B) in the 
February Journal: 

(1) Stand erect, hips firm, or hands 
on hips, knees stiff, head erect; rise 
on toes, swing arms from front to 
rear. (2) Heels firm and hands to 
sides. Repeat twelve times. (3) Re- 
verse movement, rise on toes, one, 
raise arms from rear to front. (4) 
Heels firm, bring hands down to sides; 
repeat twelve times. (5) Place palms 
together, forward stretch, swing to 
rear back of the hands to touch if pos- 
sible. (6) Bring hands to front, to 
side; repeat twelve times. In this ex- 
ercise the body should not be bent 
forward, but kept erect. (7) Repeat 
the last exercise very slowly, and as 


the hands and arms pass backward fill 
the lungs with a deep breath, hold it 
until the hands pass the shoulders in 
their return journey, halt before an- 
other breath is taken, bring hands to 
side; repeat twelve times. (8) Plunge 
forward with right foot, knee bent, 
left limb perfectly straight, repeat the 
last exereise with the addition of the 
lunge, position. Change left foot for- 
ward, lunge; repeat twelve times, po- 
sition. Repeat from the commence- 
ment, with number one movement, un- 
til ninety-six counts have been 
reached. Rest five minutes. Repeat 
the above directions three times before 
going to rest. 

Next month exercises for the Mo- 
tive Vital Temperament will be given. 

A prize is offered to the one who 
has been the most faithful in carry- 
ing out these exercises for six 
months. Particulars to be sent in on 
July 1st, with a record of time spent 
on the exercises each month. Address, 
Editor Physical Exercise, PHRENOo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, 24 E. 22d Street, 
New York City. 

CAPTAIN JACK MACDONALD. 


*Bishop Fallows is still president of the board of trustees of Pontiac Reform School, 
and is conducting a social experiment that is attracting national attention. 
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Practical Psychology.* 


Memory. 


(A) We wish to condense a few 
thoughts on the Psychological aspect 
of Memory, including “retention,” “the 
law of similarity," "reproduction," and 
“association”; and (B) The Phreno- 
logical aspect of Memory. 

The question of Memory is a very 
important one, whether it is treated 
from a purely Psychological or Phren- 
ological point of view, and the com- 
parison of the method, by which we 
recall impressions, appears to us to be 
worthy of our special attention. 

Psychologists speak of memory as a 
retention and reproduction of ideas 
through the influences of the senses, 
which they say are the source of all 
our knowledge about external things, 
but if we were only capable of observ- 
ing objects we could gain no lasting 
knowledge about anything. Knowl- 
edge of things is not a momentary at- 
tainment, vanishing again with the 
departure of the things; it is our en- 
during possession, which we can make 
use of any time, whether the objects 
are before us or not. 

They also state that “retentiveness” 
is the important property of mind 
through which objects impress our 
minds through the senses. They also 
state that it is a “Physiological fact 
that the brain centers are permanently 
modified by the various modes of ac- 
tivity, thus the activity of the visual 
centers involved in seeing and observ- 
ing leave their impressions upon the 
object thought about, that ‘retentive- 
ness’ shows itself in the ability to re- 
produce the impression when occasion 
presents itself, thus the mind retains 
the impression of a person’s face, of a 
tune, and so forth, when it can after- 
ward revive or recall this.” 

A psychologist, however, as we see 
by this quotation, admits that it is the 
visual centers alone that help us to re- 


“Digest of a chapter of a new work on 
“Practical Psychology,” now in the press. 
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tain our memory of a flower or a per- 
son's face. 

Phrenology points out that there 
are definite brain centers which pre- 
side over certain memories, and that 
"retentiveness" is the result of the 
activity of these definite organs. 
Again, Psychologists speak of “repre- 
sentation,” i.e., the act in which the 
mind re-presents to itself what was 
before represented, which process is 
called “re-productive imagination,” be- 
cause in thus mentally realizing an 
object in its absence we are really ex- 
ercising a form of imagination. This 
mental region of pure representation 
roughly answers, it is said, to what we 
call memory. To remember a thing 
is to retain an impression of it, so as 
to be able to represent or picture it. 
The Psychologist knows nothing about 
retention except through the form of 
mental revival or mental reproduc- 
tion. A child may not at all times be 
able to recall what he knows, or he 
may not be able to recall the whole of 
his lesson when the teacher asks him 
a question at a time when he is not 
thinking of it, but a teacher generally 
judges whether a child can retain a 
lesson by the amount he can produce 
under favorable cireumstances. 

If Psychologists were willing to ad- 
mit that the impression of a person's 
face, a tune on an instrument, or a 
column of figures were recalled by a 
child because of the development of 
associating faculties aside from the 
activity of the visual center, then the 
teacher, as a Psychologist, would have 
some ground to work upon. He would 
know that to remember à face a child 
must have some definite mental fac- 
ulty, aside from his sight or visual cen- 
ters to depend upon. 

Phrenologists help the teacher by 
explaining that Individuality, Form, 
Tune, and Caleulation are brought 
into active service. If a child's lesson 
is upon the subjects that particularly 
interest. him, sueh as geography or 
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botany, or if the child has traveled 
much, and has seen the historical 
places mentioned in his lesson, or if 
he has made a collection of plants, 
flowers, and leaves, the memory of 
these things will not depend entirely 
upon his sight, but because certain 
faculties of his mind have been called 
out in the exercise of such knowledge, 
and on that account he will have an 
association of ideas and will recall 
what he has heard or seen through the 
impression that has been made upon 
his Eventuality, Individuality—Com- 
parison and Locality. The visual cen- 
ter of the blind is not appealed to by 
external objects, yet an impression is 
made on their minds through definite 
centers and through the various mem- 
ories that store up a knowledge of 
particular things. How is it that the 
blind can play? They cannot see the 
notes, and the mere touch of the 
piano or organ keys would not be 
sufficient to enable them to store up 
a consciousness of the different notes 
of the piano; besides, all blind persons 
do not play equally well. The center 
for hearing is not enough to record 
sounds and melodies to enable them to 
recall sounds with sufficient definite- 
ness to help them to repeat what they 
have heard. They must have a cer- 
tain mental endowment, such as the 
organ of Tune can give to fit them to 
hecome musicians. The function of 
Tune is to perceive melodies and the 
harmony of sounds. Those in whom 
it is strong have the power to origi- 
nate harmonics and memorize them. 
Those who are deficient in the Tune 
center may distinguish tones, but they 
do not perceive harmonies or discords. 

The Time center is also necessary 
to a musician to give a perception of 
interval. A person who has the fac- 
ulty of Tune in an eminent degree 
possesses the capacity to produce 
music, not only as an imitator, but as 
a composer, like Mendelssohn, Bee- 
thoven, and Handel. 

Through the aid of Psychology 
alone a person could not recognize 
that the memory of sounds and tunes 
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was large in Mendelssohn until he 
heard him play on some instrument; 
but a Phrenologist, having a definite 
guide through the development of the 
brain, would have been able to have 
diagnosed his character before hearing 
him perform on a piano or organ. 

Psychologists indicate that “repro- 
duction” and “repetition” are produced 
in the mind long after the senses have 
acted upon it, and they refer under 
this head to a person recalling an ab- 
sent friend. Certainly the mind pro- 
duces old memories of things that 
have transpired some time ago, a men- 
tal image has been set up in the mind, 
and that image is a copy of the per- 
cept. 

Memory, according to Phrenolo- 
gists, is the power of the intellectual 
faculties to retain and recall the im- 
pressions which the mind receives. 
These impressions must be accom- 
panied with the consciousness that 
they have previously existed. Memory . 
is not one distinct faculty of the 
inind, but it is the mode of action of 
every intellectual faculty. Each fac- 
ulty has its own memory; thus persons 
have a good memory of one thing and 
a poor memory of others, according to 
the strength of the various faculties 
of the mind. Memory differs from 
conception in the fact that it revives 
impressions that existed previously, 
while conception forms new impres- 
sions. 

If a teacher were able by the aid of 
Phrenology to direct the minds of dif- 
ferent children in certain channels, 
and help one child with his arith- 
metie, because he finds the child's or- 
gan of Caleulation small, or help an- 
other child with his geography, be- 
cause his Localitv is small, or help 
another child with grammar, because 
his Causality is small, then he would 
secure for the child, the State, and the 
nation a benefit of a practical charac- 
ter, concerning which Phrenology is 
aiming to-day. 

The Phrenological hypothesis is 
that Individuality, Eventuality, and 
Locality, among other faculties, have 
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their distinet location in the brain; 
secondly, that these faculties are lo- 
cated in the lower part of the forc- 
head; thirdly, that through the organ 
of Individuality we receive “im- 
pressions,” for it is the faculty which 
gives the sense of individual exist- 
ence. Gall named the faculty the 
“Spirit of Observation"—the desire to 
know of things as distinct individuali- 
ties. Fourthly, that Eventuality is 
the faculty that relates to actions, 
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motions and changes, stories, fables, 
events, and names. It creates the de- 
sire to know what is being done or 
what has been done, hence it is the 
center for historical memory. Fifthly, 
that Locality gives us the perception 
of direction, and is the memory that 
assits a child in studying geography. 

Calculation, Tune, Form, Color, 
etc., help us with other phases of 
memory which we can not enlarge 
upon here, 


People of Note. 


THE LATE CHARLES T. 
SAXTON. 
Charles T. Saxton was born in the 
village of Clyde, July 2, 1846. He 
died in the City Hospital, Rochester, 


CHAKLES T, 


N. Y., October 23, 1903. Mr. Saxton 
enlisted in the Union Army in the fall 
of 1861, was mustered into the 90th 
N. Y. Volunteers, a regiment made up 
largely from Brooklyn, and re-enlisted 
when his term expired, serving con- 
tinuously until nearly a year after the 
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close of the war. He was but little 
over fifteen years old when he enlisted, 
and served faithfully and courageous- 
ly; he was under fire in numerous bat- 
tles. He was promoted to be sergeant- 
major, and after more than four years’ 


| 


SAXTON, 


service was, at the time of his discharge, 
less than twenty years old. Immedi- 
ately on returning from the war he 
commenced the study of the law in his 
native village of Clyde, and pursued 
his studies with such faithfulness and 
zeal that in less than two years he was 
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admitted to the bar after as brilliant 
an examination as any student of his 
district ever passed. Judge Saxton's 
publie career began first as village 
clerk, then trustee and justice of the 
peace. In 1886 he was elected to the 
State Assembly by the largest majority 
ever given for a candidate in his dis- 
trict. After serving on several impor- 
tant committees and leading in the bal- 
lot reform act, lie was elected in 1889 
to the State Senate. In 1891 his ballot 
reform act was passed, and his place as 
an active and intelligent publie servant 
was established. In 1893 he was cho- 
sen president pro tem. of the Senate. 
In the following year he was candidate 
for Lieutenant-Governor as running 
mate to Levi P. Morton, and was 
elected. 

In 1898 he was made a judge of the 
Court of Claims, which position he 
held at the time of his death. Presi- 
dent MeKinley offered him a judgeship 
in Porto Rico, but this honor he re- 
fused in order that he might not be 
separated from his aged mother. 

His success at the bar, his splendid 
career in both branches of the State 
Legislature, his winning eloquence as 
a public speaker, have challenged the 
admiration of his brethren of the bar 
and of the whole State. The dignity 
and urbanitv with whieh, as Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, he presided over the 
Senate, won praise from all. 

As presiding judge of the Court of 
Claims, his legal learning, his perfect 
fairness, his enlightened judgment, his 
courtcous demeanor, and his dignified 
bearing demonstrated at once that the 
right man had been selected for the 
position. “IIe was every inch a judge." 
Judge Saxton had no opportunity to 
attend sehool.after he was under fif- 
teen vears of age, vet he became a 
learned man. and Union College bc- 
stowed upon him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws. It was impossible 
for Judge Saxton to participate in or 
countenance a dishonorable action. He 
was the very soul of honor. 

No man ever lived in his vicinity so 
generally loved and honored as was 
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Judge Saxton. People of every shade 
of political opinion united to do honor 
to his memory, and the expression was 
in every man’s mouth, that a good and 
great man was gone, and one whose 
place could never be filled in the lives 
of our present citizens. 


THE LATE MRS. EMMA BOOTII- 
TUCKER. 


A WISE SPEAKER, A GREAT ORGANIZER, 
A GENTLE MOTHER, AND ONE WHO 
LOVED THE POOR AND WEAK. 


A beautiful life has been snatched 
from active service at a moment’s no- 
tice, and were it not that the deeds, 
example, and influence of the late Mrs. 
Emma Booth-Tucker will perhaps do 
more to make people stop and consider 
the meaningless lives they are leading 
and endeavor to exert themselves and 
step out of their lethargy and assume 
responsibilities in the carrying on of 
work started by this noble woman, one 
would not be able to account for such 
a dramatic event which caused her sud- 
den death. 

Strange to say, it was about twenty 
years ago that Mr. Bliss, the great 
Evangelistic singer, was overtaken by 
death in the railway accident at Ash- 
tabula, when he was on his way to join 
Mr. Moody in the great meeting at 
Chicago. 

Consul Booth-Tucker was on a simi- 
lar mission, and expected to meet her 
husband at Chicago, where a number 
of meetings had been convened. She 
was returniug from a visit to the col- 
ony at Amity, Col., where the Salva- 
tion Army was intending to send a 
large number of poor families from 
the tenement-house region, who would 
begin life with brighter prospects be- 
fore them than thev could command in 
a crowded city. She was one of the 
most promising children of a large 
family, and inherited much of her 
mother’s striking eloquence and noble- 
minded ambition. In fact, she was the 
only daughter who was granted the 
unique title of Consul, and was con- 
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sidered her mother's equal on the plat- 
form, and this is saying a great deal, 
but not a word too much in justice to 
her many gifts, and we have had the 
pleasure of hearing them both speak 
on several occasions. In fact, we shall 
never forget her farewell address in 
the large auditorium of the Crystal 
Palace, which crowded to overflowing 
on the eve of her departure for Amer- 
ica before taking up her duty in this 
country. 

She was the second daughter of Wil- 
liam Booth, founder of the Salvation 
Army Organization, and was born at 
Gates Head, England, January 8, 1860, 
and served as her father's amanuensis 
after she left school, and it was through 
her that all the General's orders passed. 
At the early age of seventeen she was 
placed in charge of the teaching and 
training of the young women who were 
studying to become officers in the Sal- 
vation Army. 

In 1887, when twenty-seven years 
old, she was married to Frederick de 
Latour Tucker, who immediately took 
his wife to India with him, where they 
worked side by side for nine years. 
She assisted him in every possible way 
in systematizing the Army work in In- 
dia, and no woman could have shown 
more pluck, energy, and indomitable 
courage in caring for the poor of that 
“nestilence-scourged country” during 
the dangers of the plague and fever. 
Her work there was the forerunner of 
her active services in this country. She 
proved that her mind, heart, and train- 
ing were all in accord with her tre- 
mendous responsibility when, in 1896, 
she and her husband took control of 
the vast Army work in New York City 
and commanded the forces in America. 
They found as large a sphere in this 
country as in the one they had left, the 
only difference being that in India the 
work was chiefly confined to poverty 
and disease, while in New York she 
found herself called upon to grapple 
with the great social evil, and to fight 
which she has organized missions. 

The Industrial Home in West Four- 
teenth Street was one institution in 
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which Mrs. Booth-Tucker devoted 
much time, while the Children’s Col- 
ony in Colorado and the colony at Fort 
Amity were two enterprises which ema- 
nated from her exertions. 

In appearance Mrs. Booth-Tucker 


was tall, slender, and delicate. Her 
face was noticeably chiseled and 
marked a strong character. It was at 


the same time both gentle and coura- 
geous. She was, as Colonel Higgins has 
said, “the inspiration and life of the 
Salvation Army in America, and was 
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filled with that energy and cheerful- 
ness which are so indispensable in a 
leader.” 

A word about the contour of her 
head. Few are the opportunities which 
we have of presenting to our readers 
an outline of head so perfect as the 
one we present with this article, There 
is a preponderance of brain in the su- 
perior and occipital regions which, 
according to phrenological evidence, 
speaks of the wealth of her moral and 
social nature. While if an imaginary 
line were drawn from the opening of 
her ear to the brow just above her eyes, 
it would be found that she possessed 
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no lack of intellectual culture, capacity, 
or refinement. Even a disbeliever in 
the tenetsof Phrenology could not help 
being struck with the fine outline her 
head presented. Her features, too, 
represented what was behind them 
through the strong but delicately out- 
lined nose, the firm but loving lips, 
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the large and sympathetic eyes, and 
the well-formed chin. 

She endeared herself to those with 
whom she came in touch through her 
great self-denial, her modesty of bear- 
ing, her characteristic geniality, and 
her evident cleverness all through her 
work. 

J. A. Fow ter. 


— ———— 


The Organ of Conjugality. 


A TEXAS WIFE’S LOYALTY TO 
HER DEAD HUSBAND’S MEM- 
ORY. 


An Indianapolis young woman whose 
winters are spent in Texas, where her 
father has thousands of cattle and 
acres of grass to feed them on, always 
brings North with her a fund of inter- 
esting stories from the Lone Star 
State. 

“The greatest case of woman’s devo- 
tion to the memory of a dead husband 
I know of,” said she, “is to be found 
on a big ranch in the foothills of the 
Sierra Madre Mountains. She is a 
sweet-faced English woman who is liv- 
ing a life of sacrifice away from her 
friends because her husband lies buried 
in that country. Captain Follett and 
wife came to Texas from England and 
settled on a big ranch. The captain 
was successful and made money. His 
wife, a refined and cultured woman, 
endured the early privations because 
she was with her husband and because 
he was doing well. After years of hard 
work, when they had gathered about 
them great droves of cattle and had 
huilt themselves a luxurious home, the 
husband was taken suddenly ill and 
died. His wife, instead of having him 
buried in a cemetery, had him laid in 
the ground in the yard in front of their 
home. The little mound that marks 
his resting-place is still there. Friends 
came to the assistance of the wife and 
gave her advice and all the assistance 
that generous Texans can give. 
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“At length she settled down to living 
again absolutely alone and unprotected. 
She keeps no help on the ranch, as none 
is needed except when it is necessary 
to brand her cattle or when they are 
taken to market. On these occasions 
she calls in the neighbors. But she 
has no one living in the house with her. 
and prefers to be alone with her dead 
—lying there in the yard. Her home 
is furnished luxuriously. She has a 
piano and her library and magazines. 
People visiting her home could scarcely 
believe from the interior that they were 
in the very heart of the cattle country. 
far from civilization. She plays the 
piano exquisitely, and all the best class 
of music finds its way into her ranch 
house. People passing that way late at 
night are often astonished to hear the 
sound of a piano played by expert hands 
coming from the house. She is in- 
tensely loyal to her husband's memory. 
On the piano at the moment of his 
death was a white duck helmet which 
he wore on the plains. It lay where he 
cast it the last day he wore it. It has 
never been moved from the piano, and 
the devoted wife wil not let it be 
moved. 

“In the rear of the house is a little 
gate that hangs about halfway open. 
Captain Follett, the last trip he made 
through this gate before his illness, left 
it open, and his wife has never allowed 
it to he closed. Tt hangs there to-day 
just as it did when he passed through 
it the last time. Mrs. Follett is always 
glad to have people come and see her 
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for a short call, but she will not hear of 
any one staying with her for the sake 
of keeping her company. She prefers 
to be alone out there in the great soli- 
tude, living out her life within a few 
feet of his grave and waiting to join 
him in the great beyond. "That's what 
I call devotion and faithfulness to the 
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memory of a loved one.”—From the 
Indianapolis Journal. 


A PRIZE OFFER. 


A yenr's free subscription will be given 
to the person who sends the best descrip- 
tion of the organs exercised by the lady 
in the above sketch by June Ist. 


Truthfulness in Individual Character. 


By Juria Cotman. 
(Continued from page 62.) 


Brain and nerves, being a vital struc- 
ture, they are capable of self-mend- 
ing, but not entire restoration. Here a 
man is readily deceived, and he thinks 
he can venture again. Ilis lapses may 
run all the way from slight absurdities 
to the grossest crimes without his own 
cognizance. Practically they do so, 
and the small-dose drinker and the 
criminal both awake from their stupor 
equally oblivious of what they have 
been doing. But they know that peo- 
ple in drink do commit absurdities and 
crimes, and their utmost ingenuity is 
exercised increasingly to convince all 
observers that they had not taken 
enough to hurt them, and friendly 
observers kindly omit all embarrassing 
remarks. No wonder that scientific 
experimenters assert that the only safe- 
tv lies in taking none at all. Dr. Pat- 
erson remarks, “the smallest quantity 
of alcohol limits my usefulness,” and 
another says, “It is clear that the brain 
and nerves under the action of alcohol, 
from the very first pass into an un- 
healthy condition, and the will and 
judgment grow weaker to the close.” 

In this struggle the tippler is ac- 
quiring a habit of deceit that readily 
runs into words,. until, as one of our 
little catechisms puts it, “those who 
take alcoholic drinks cannot be trusted 
to tell the truth." This shows itself 
in the most startling manner in our 
inebriate asvlums and other reforma- 
tories. Tricks of concealment and the 
most deliberate lving, wholesale and 
retail, are of constant occurrence. The 
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most solemn pledges are no more bind- 
ing than so many wisps of straw. Such 
eases constantly meet the reformer of 
adults, till he is heart-sick. It does 
not follow that all trickery and deceit 
are due to drink. The best of Books 
says, “the heart is deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked,” and 
this may suggest our reason why alco- 
hol so readily makes it worse. If the 
man be truthful, however (and there 
are such), the use of alcoholic drinks 
will inevitably lead him astray. If he 
yield to lying about drinks, he will soon 
lie on other topics, afd the influence 
is contagious. Indeed, lies of all sorts 
are lamentably common, and of all 
sizes and colors. How much confidence 
men usually have in the truthfulness 
of others may be judged to some ex- 
tent by the care with which they safe- 
guard their bargains and treaties with 
their neighbors. Tolstoy says that the 
influence of liquor drinking is plainly 
evident in the conduct of all European 
rulers, for they partake daily, and are 
never free from its action upon their 
nerves. They are never the men they 
would be without its presence. 

And what would they be? Dare we 
believe. that total abstinence has be- 
come so prevalent in this country as to 
color the character of our statesman- 
ship? Our English neighbors, after 
careful investigation, acknowledge that 
it docs improve the productions of our 
workingmen; and our own railroad 
magnates have given most emphatic 
proof of their estimate of its value in 
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the required character of their em- 
ployés. Have we not some reason to 
believe that its greater prevalence at 
the mess tables of our army officers 
would materially modify the official re- 
ports we get about the value of the 
canteens for the soldiers? In short, is 
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there not every reason why we shouid 
covet for our influential and responsi- 
ble rulers, as well as for our other ein- 
ployés, all those elements that go to 
make for reliability and truthfulness 
in individual character? 
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Science and the Bible. 
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The two main causes of all forms of 
both acute and chronic diseases and of 
death, which result from them, are 
undoubtedly disobedience of the com- 
mand of God and violations of his 
Jaws. The first command given to the 
first man and woman, after they were 
created, was: “Be fruitful and multi- 
ply and replenish the earth and sub- 
due it," ete. (See Genesis i. 28.) If 
the first pair did not violate that com- 
mand their descendants have grossly 
violated it by abuses and excesses of 
the sexual function. (See Genesis vi. 
2d to 9th.) 

The first command given to Adam 

was: “But of the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil thou shalt not 
eat of. it, for in the day thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die." (Gene- 
sis ii. 17.) The disobedience of this 
command was the primary cause of all 
the evils that humanity has been 
afllicted with. Eating things not de- 
signed for food has changed the qual- 
ity of the blood, and by so doing per- 
verted the function of that blood in 
the brain and in the body; this has 
brought evils upon the human family 
in the form of disease and suffering. 
A terrible punishment was inflieted 
upon Adam and Eve for violation of 
this law. They were driven out of the 
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CAUSES OF DISEASE AND DEATH. 
By Dr. E. P. 


MILLER. 


garden of Eden and away from the 
Tree of Life. The *round was cursed: 
“In sorrow shalt the at of it all the 
days of thy life." in the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread,” and 
“thou shalt eat the herb of the field: 
for dust thou art and unto dust shalt 
thou return.” One of the disastrous 
effects of the violation of God’s com- 
mands in regard to eating was seen in 
the effects upon their first-born son. 
Eve said when Cain was born: “I have 
gotten a man from the Lord.” Yet 
Cain turned out to be a murderer. 
The spirit of jealousy was engendered 
against Abel and Cain slew him. It 
is our belief that all of the diseases, 
misfortunes, calamities, and disasters 
that come upon the people of this 
world are sent upon them by the Lord 
God in consequence of disobedience to 
his commands and violations of the 
laws he has established to govern 
them in this world. The fire, the pes- 
tilence, the cyclone, the famine, the 
floods, the earthquake and volcano 
are under the direction and control of 
Divine power. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF CAIN, 


The ten commandments given to 
Moses upon Mt. Sinai were not given 
to Adam and Eve or to any of those 
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who lived before the flood. After 
Cain slew Abel the Lord said to 
Cain: “Thou art cursed from the 
earth. When thou tillest the ground 
it shall not henceforth yield unto 
thee her strength; a fugitive and 
a vagabond shalt thou be in the 
earth.” Cain’s reply was: "My pun- 
ishment is greater than I ean bear." 
There was little merev shown to Cain, 
whether he had any knowledge of the 
crime he had committed or not. We 
are informed in one of the ten com- 
mandments that “I the Lord thy God 
am a jealous God, visiting the in- 
iquities of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren unto the third and fourth gen- 
eration of them that hate me: and 
showing mercy unto thousands of 
them that love me and keep my com- 
mandments.” As an example of the 
Lord's merey to them that love him 
and keep his comm’ ndments it is said 
of Enoch, who » 3 seven generations, 
from Adam: “And Enoch walked with 
God. after he begat Methuselah, three 
hundred years, and begat sons and 
daughters. And all the days of Enoch 
were three hundred sixty and five 
years. And Enoch walked with God: 
and Enoch was not; for God took 
him.” Now notice that  Enoch's 
father, Jared, lived nine hundred 
and sixty-two years. Enoch was the 
father of Methuselah, who lived nine 
hundred and sixty-nine years. Methu- 
selah was the father of Lamech, who 
begot Noah. “Noah was a just man 
and perfect in his generations, and 
Noah walked with God.” (Genesis vi. 
9th to 11th.) “And all the days of 
Noah were nine hundred and fifty 
years: and he died.” l 


NOAH THE HIGHEST TYPE OF MAN- 
HOOD THEN LIVING. 


Noah, who walked with God (who 
walked with God for three hundred 
vears), was a grandson of Enoch, was 
selected as the most obedient and high- 
est type of man on the earth to re- 
populate the earth after the flood. 
Now observe the record. For four 
generations, Enoch was the father of 
Methuselah, who was the oldest man 
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that ever lived; his father, Jared, was 
the second oldest man that ever lived, 
and Noah, a grandson of Methuselah, 
Here was a fam- 
ily that were obedient to the com- 
mands of God for four generations, 
and see what "loving kindness" was 
bestowed upon them. 

And what became of the rest of the 
people that inhabited the earth? The 
sixth chapter of Genesis tells about 
that. “The sons of God saw the 
daughters of men, and that they were 
fair: and they took unto themselves 
wives of all which they chose.” “There 
were giants in the earth in those days; 
and also after that, when the sons of 
God came in unto the daughters of 
men and they bare children to them, 
the same became mighty men which 
were of old, men of renown." 

There was doubtless among these 
“mighty men and men of renown” the 
descendants of Lamech, the fifth gen- 
eration from Cain, who took unto him 
two wives, Ádah and Zillah, whose 
sons were the fathers of such as dwell 
in tents and of such as have cattle 
and of such as handle the harp and 
organ and instructers of every artificer 
of brass and iron. 


THE WICKEDNESS OF MEN 
PUNISHED. 


“And God saw that the wickedness 
of man was great in the earth, and 
that every imagination of the thoughts 
of his heart was only evil continually. 
And it repented the Lord that he had 
made man on the earth, and it grieved 
him at his heart." *And God said 
unto Noah: The end of all flesh is 
come before me: for the earth was 
eorrupt and filed with violence 
through them, and behold I will de- 
stroy them with the earth." (Genesis 
vi. 5th, Gth, and 13th.) 

So he commanded Noah to build an 
ark, and said to him: “And behold I, 
even I, do bring a flood of waters upon 
the earth to destroy all flesh, where- 
in is the breath of life, from under 
heaven; and every thing that is in 
the earth shall die." As commanded, 
Noah built the ark, and went into it 
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with all he was commanded to take 
into it, and a rain came for forty days 
and nights. “Fifteen cubits of water 


and upward did prevail, and the: 


mountains were covered. And all flesh 
died that moved upon the earth, both 
of fowl and of cattle and of beast and 
of every creeping thing and every man. 
And every living substance was de- 
stroyed which was upon the face of 
the ground, both man and cattle, and 
the creeping things, and the fowl of 
the heaven, and they were destroyed 
from the earth, and Noah only re- 
mained alive, and they that were with 
him in the ark.” 

This is in evidence of the way God 
treated a corrupt people many thou- 
sands of years ago, and he has ever 
since that time been teaching them 
how to live and not die. Through his 
word, his son Jesus Christ, the 
prophets, and the apostles, he has been 
telling them what his commands and 
laws are and how the people should 
live so as to be healthy and happy. 
“And the Lord said unto Moses: Who 
hath sinned against me him will I blot 
out of my book. Now therefore let me 
alone, that my wrath may wax hot 
against them, and that it will consume 
them: and I will make of thee a great 
nation." 

The London, the Boston, the New 
York, the Chicago, and the Baltimore 
fires are calamities sent upon the peo- 
ple as a punishment for their wicked- 
ness, and it is repeatedly predicted 
that the world will eventually be 
burned up in order to punish the peo- 
ple for their corruption and wicked 
disobedience of liis commands. 


THE BREAD PROBLEM. 


We are in receipt of a paper called 
“Tdeal Health,” in which we find an 
article on “The Bread Problem.” The 
writer takes grounds in regard to veast 
bread similar to that in our leatlet, 
“Unleavened Bread versus Leavened 
Bread." We copy the following from 
the article: 

“The fermenting, decaving process 
hegun in every bread-pan is carried on 
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in the stomach, which now becomes a 
human ‘still? and the vapors arising 
therefrom are conveyed to all parts of 
the body, affecting even the brain with 
dizziness, as does a dose of wine or 
liquor. Graham and whole wheat 
bread are very apt to be over-raised. 
Hence when cut they have a very bad 
odor and produce greater mischief 
than white bread. If bread is not well 
baked and thoroughly insalivated it 
drops into the stomach in hard, tough 
balls, that defy digestion either in a 
human or chemical laboratory. After 
the reception of such an unholy mass, 
the entire digestive apparatus is con- 
verted into a gas-producing plant, 
more or less active according to the 
power of resistance offered This gas 
performs a great variety of acrobatic 
teats, and often quite prostrates its 
victim. And when the volcanic dis- 
turbance is at its height night and day 
become hideous with its excessive ac- 
tivity. 

“No longer marvel that the world is 
overflowing with dyspeptic lunatics 
and dyspeptic inebriates, and that 
pledges and prohibition do not make of 
us à temperance people. And they 
never will until we are educated into 
normal health through a normal stom- 
ach, that will relegate the ‘American 
Stomach’ to the left-behind age of 
gluttony, refined though it be.” 


TYPHOID FEVER FROM CLAMS. 


The newspapers report the serious 
illness of three women from typhoid 
fever, as the result of eating clams. 
At a shore dinner at which twelve 
Nomen partook, nine contracted tv- 
phoid fever. It ought to be generallv 
known that clams, oysters, and shell- 
fish of all sorts are scavengers. They 
subsist largely upon germs and other 
filth in the water. When typhoid-fever 
germs occur in water they are alwavs 
found in great numbers in the gills 
and the stomach of clams, oysters, and 
other shell-fish. Good sense teaches us 
that these miserable creatures should 
he allowed to pursue their humble call- 
ing unmolested.—Ideal Health. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 


By UNCLE Jor. 


No. 622.—Stillwell S. Field, Long 
Island, New York.—This child has a 
fine organization for health and a fa- 
vorable blending of temperaments. 
He has quite an interesting disposi- 
tion, a lovable nature, and a very in- 
quiring mind, which will try to solve 
many problems, which older people 
have also tried and failed in doing. 

Through his lovable nature, rather 
than through his sense of obedience, 
he can be trained and guided through 
the earlier years of his life, and it will 
be well for him to help others and run 
errands, so that he may be occupied 
and feel he is of use to others. 

He will like to be in the society of 
older people, and will feel himself 
somewhat important, consequently will 
appreciate the attention that is given 
him by his parents, teachers, and 
friends, 

Being full of energy and wideawake, 
it is hard for him to keep quiet. His 
energies must be utilized every day, in 
fact, he must have his work planned 
out for him. All his playthings must 
not be spread out at one time. He 
should first have his blocks, then his 
picture-books, and afterward his tools. 

As a healthy lad he will be able to 
overeome disease or fatigue, and he 
has a fine development of Vitativeness, 
which will enable him to recuperate 
readily when he is exhausted; but he 
must not be allowed to eat stimulating 
food, and should be encouraged to 
take ten hours sleep every night. He 
will then grow up to be one of Nature's 
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special children rather than an artifi- 
cial boy. 

His courage will manifest itself 
quite early in the defense of older and 
larger children, for his sympathies 
will call out his interest for others, 
and before he knows it he will be tak- 
ing the part of another, as a cham- 
pion. 

He should be given some physical 
exercises every day, for these will in- 
crease his balance in power and weight, 
as well as develop his muscle. 

Iis head is large for the size of his 
neck, but fortunately he has a good 
body to support his brain. He is gen- 
erally in a hurry, and may stumble 
over things, if he does not take care 
and be eneouraged to eultivate more 
caution and pereeption. It is not al- 
together a matter of muscular control 
that helps a child to keep his balance 
in walking, skating, or riding, but 
often the organ of Weight is deficient 
in a child, and this faculty must be 
cultivated in our little friend. 

His appetite must be regulated, and 
he should be given a little food on his 
plate at a time, for his eyes are larger 
than the capacity of his stomach, and 
he will want a larger piece on his plate 
than he can dispose of, so he had bet- 
ter learn to have two pieces of pud- 
ding, rather than a large piece to be- 
gin with. 

ITe will be fond of pets and animals 
when he is a little older, and will en- 
joy having a kitten to play with, or 
will listen to the birds singing in the 
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trees. He ought to have some dolls 
made of cloth to play with, for he will 
understand how to take care of them, 
and will make them go through, in im- 
agination, all his own personal experi- 
ence. 

It will be surprising if he does not 
make an enthusiastie, ingenious, and 
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should be taught to store his mind 
with useful knowledge. He can learn 
to recite quite easily. 

That he will be in advance of his 
age will show in many ways, especially 
in his capacity to solve problems in 
mathematics, chemistry, and physics, 
and make experiments. 


MASTER STILLWELL S. FIELD, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK. 


Circumference of head, 2114 inches; height of head, 137,; length of head. 1344 inches. Age, 3 years, 1114. months 


eight, 37 lbs, Height, 3 ft. 2 in. 


entertaining man, and should have a 
good education given to him, for he is 
bound to take a prominent position in 
life and influence others very distinct- 
ly. He must learn to depend upon 
himself and not have too many things 
done for him, but rely on his own ef- 
forts and sometimes decide matters 
for himself, and be told to use his own 
judgment. 

He has an excellent memory, and 
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From a personal examination, 


He has excellent sl fc to arrange 
things artistically, and his composition 
in letter writing will be good. 

Among other things he will make a 
philanthropic reformer, and will love 
to do good. He will make a first-rate 
physician, owing to his scientific and 
sympathetic qualities, and will know 
how to give special treatment to his 
patients. If he takes up surgery he 
will make a very careful and far-sight- 
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ed surgeon, and in medicine will work 
more to obtain natural results than be 
inclined to give many drugs. He will 
also make a good designer and a ca- 
pable business man, for he will enjoy 
hustling and getting through work, as 
well as having plenty to do. We would 
advise him to have a pencil and paper 
on hand and draw pictures and get 
into the habit of seeing things as they 
are. 'This will call out his perceptive 
faculties. 

As a leader among others he will 
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show exceptional originality and abil- 
ity to set others to work. 

À record should be kept of his do- 
ings and sayings, so that they can be 
compared with others. 

He must be taught to stretch up 
his neck as much as possible, so as to 
give room for his blood to flow easily 
from his heart to his head, and such 
exercises should be encouraged that 
will help him to stretch his hands over 
his head, rather than to bend his head 
down upon his chest. 


4 — ——— 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND MOTHERHOOD. 


Br Mary Lowe DICKINSON. 


“Tt may take another generation, 
perhaps two, to furnish a sufficient 
number of reliable facts to prove the 
advantage or disadvantage of what 
we call ‘higher education’ to girl- 
hood and motherhood in general; but 
its influence on a young woman here 
and there can be tested anywhere at 
any time, though such tests supply 
only varying hints instead of reliable 
data for definite conclusions,” says 
The Christian Work. 

* Tf, in the absence of abundant and 
reliable facts, our theories rest large- 
ly upon inference, and our inferences 
are based upon a knowledge of wom- 
anly tendencies, it will be because up- 
to-date journalism does not choose to 
wait two, or even one generation for 
its copy. If there is enough in the 
observation and experience of to-day 
to lead us to infer that college is good 
for the girl of to-day, we will send her 
to college. Nor will we wait to say 
what we think of its advantages or 
disadvantages until she has finished 
her course; certainly not until she has 
passed through the training classes of 
wifehood and motherhood in that 
highest of all institutions of learning, 
the Home. 

“At the outset, let us avoid the 
mistake of supposing that the passing 


through a college course is necessarily 
‘higher education. Influenced by 
the desire to give our girl just as good 
advantages as any other girl, many of 
us are sending into the colleges girls 
who would be better and do better 
outside. The dudish boy, whose fath- 
er said of him: ‘ Yes, I sent him to 
the best schools, but he didn’t care; 
he just went through on his cuffs,’ has 
his feminine counterpart. We have 
all heard of the young woman whose 
parent was told by her professor: 
“Your daughter is very painstaking 
—and—(she is very pretty)—truly an 
ornament to her class. She seems, I 
must confess, to lack nothing but ca- 
pacity.’ And we all know the reply: 
‘Why, then, didn’t you buy her one? 
You knew we told you to get every- 
thing she needed without regard to 
expense." 

“But if lads who think more of 
their cuffs than of all the learning of 
the sages are few, the lasses of corre- 
sponding type are fewer. It must be 
admitted that even the average college 
girl is eager to rank high in her class, 
and willing to work for her place. 
The girl above the average is eager to 
learn, to know, to grow, to gain, and it 
goes without saying, will need no stimu- 
lent to toil. 


(To be continued.) 
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Specialized Education 


By Joux L. STREEVER. 


Read before tle United Civie Associations of the Borough of Queens, at their first 
Annual Banquet, February 2, 1904. 


Whatever measure of success the United 
Civie Associations may attain in the 
prosecution of their declared purpose “to 
promote the larger improveinents by which 
alone the Borough of Queens can ultimate 
to its proper development," the subject of 
education demands its first regard and best 
efforts. While our city officials have made 
provision for numerous and expensive pub- 
lie improvements, and promise that 1904 
shall be the record-breaking year in this 
respect, they have reduced the allowance to 
the Department of Education so that some 
of the privileges that the public have re- 
cently enjoyed will have to be withdrawn, 
this act whether justifiable or not must be 
taken as evidence, that so far as they are 
concerned at least, the subject of education 
is secondary in importance to the develop- 
ment of parks, boulevards, streets, sew- 
ers, ete. 

This apparent indifference to a matter of 
such vital importance to subsequent gener- 
ations in their struggles toward a higher 
civilization may account in part for the lack 
of enterprise exhibited by those who have 
charge of our educational system, in neglect- 
ing to incorporate into their methods the 
application of conceded results of research 
and discovery in the study of Psychology, 
Phrenology, and allied sciences. 

The inconsistency of the whole system of 
classification of pupils and assignment of 
studies, which has been in vogue for genera- 
tions, must be apparent to every sensible 
citizen who is not hampered by vencration 
for established precedent or the traditions 
of the cult of pedagogy. 

Classes are arranged by number, sensitive 
and thick-skinned, precocious and stupid, 
all together, so many to the class or room, 
first come first served, lessons are assigned 
according to an approved pattern that is 
designed to fit any case, and the little bun- 
dle of nerves and brains finds itself 
launched and under the guidance of a 
teacher who has qualified for the respon- 
sible position by solving the required num- 
ber of problems at her normal-sehool ex- 
amination. 

These classes, made up of a miscellaneous 
assortment of personalities arranged with- 
out intelligent regard for differences in ca- 
pacity or hereditary inclination, must. 
theneeforward try to conform their indi- 
vidualities to the mental atmosphere of 
their class environment as well as to the 
prescribed course of study. 

The management would consider that an 
ideal condition had been attained if the 
class could continue as one fold through the 
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various grades, and be finally graduated 
with reasonably equal honors. 

The prevailing idea that by persistent 
application all pupils may become equally 
proficient in the studies assigned them be- 
longs in the same category with the popu- 
lar delusion that any mother’s boy may 
some day become President of the United 
States, and should be abandoned as incon- 
sistent with known facts. 

As tlie cfliciency of a teacher is to a 
certain degree gauged by her ability to 
mold the minds placed in her charge so 
as to fit the program laid out, an am- 
bitious teacher can hardly be blamed for 
trying to increase the average efficiency of 
her class by devoting her best efforts to 
bringing the dull pupils up to a reasonable 
standard, and depending on the bright ones 
to find ways and means of doing so on their 
own account. 

'To fail of promotion to higher grades at 
regular intervals is held to be a disgrace, 
nnd the idea is fostered by the teacher to 
compel greater effort on the part of those 
who find some branch of their studies for 
which they have no natural taste or quali- 
lieation to be beyond their ability to 
master. 

The results are what common sense might 
anticipate, the opportunity to properly cul- 
tivate and develop predominating mental 
propensitics is lost, and instead pupils are 
driven to distraction and often to incurable 
nervous diseases in the vain effort to master 
branches that their peculiar mentality can 
neither digest nor assimilate. 

The wonder is that so large a percentage 
attain the required standard. and the rea- 
son why so many of those who enter our 
publie schools and later give up in despair 
and fail to complete their studics has never 
been satisfactorily explained. 

The labors of a Kelvin or a Crooks would 
be vain indeed if those who are interested 
in electrical industries did not act on their 
suggestions and put the fruits of their re- 
search into practice, and that they have 
done so is abundantly evidenced by the re- 
markable evolution of this seience within 
the history of every one present. 

In like manner, and in even greater de- 
gree, should those who have taken upon 
themselves the more important task of di- 
recting the mental evolution of the rising 
generation avail themselves of the demon- 
strated theories of Drs. Gall, Spurzheim, 
and others. 

It is not my purpose to formulate a plan 
of reform. but rather to call atention to 
the necessity of the times and to urge the 
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adoption of a broader and better educa- 
tional system, and then rely on the intelli- 
gence of the department to find ways and 
means and expert assistance in carrying out 
the suggestions along the lines indicated. 

The peace and comfort of the commu- 
nity demands that vicious and degenerate 
children shall be placed in separate classes 
and not be allowed to influence the morals 
of the rest of the sclool, they should re- 
ceive special attention with a view to re- 
straining their evil tendeneies and culti- 
vating their better natures if found to be 
incorrigible, the statutes should be so 
amended that they may be placed under 
State surveillance and control, and thereby 
minimize the probability of acts of vio- 
lence and crime so common in our day. 

All normal applicants for admission to 
our schools should be examined by experts 
who have made this subject n study, and 
while it will be found that no two brains 
are exactly alike, there will be sufficient 
material in the average city school to ap- 
proximate a general classification of pupils 
according to temperament, which would be 
a long stride in the right direction, 

The course of lessons prescribed should 
be such as are in agreement with the bent 
and hereditary tendency of the mind, every- 
thing in nature is created for a specifie use, 
and pending positive proof, it mav be as- 
sumed that every individual is fitted by 
nature to fill some specific. funetion of use- 
fulness in the human economy that no 
ether person can fill so well as he can. 

The child should be advised as soon ns 
he is able to comprehend in what particu- 
lar line he is most likely to find content- 
ment and success, and his edueation should 
proceed. with the object always in view of 
making him as efficient in the calling for 
which nature intended him as his mental 
capacity will allow, and n knowledge of his 
limitations may prevent bitter disappoint- 


ment in later life to himself and his 
friends. 
The exigencies of our times demands 


Specialists. men find life too short to com- 
pass every branch of a single science, they 
also find that a lifetime devoted to a sin- 
gle branch does not exhaust the subject, 
but rather enlarges the field of their la- 
bers. it would be difficult indeed to find an 
intelligent person to-day who does not be- 
lieve it is possible to determine in advance, 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy, in 
What avoention or profession n boy or girl 
would find their life-work, then why not 
begin at once to apply the principle to the 
rising generation under the auspices of the 
Department of Eduention, with the assur- 
ance that the data obtained by a few vears' 
experienee. would establish the practice as 
a feature of our public-school svstem. 

Our public schools are the pride of every 
American citizen. but they will not have 
attained the full measure of their useful- 
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ness until they shall be able to effectually 
inculcate respect for law and order and 
prepare each individual for the one place 
in our social system where he will be of the 
greatest service to himself and to his fel- 
low-man. 

The effect of the policy outlined upon 
future generations can scarcely be conceived 
at this time, a better order of things would 
be promptly established, and its influence 
would permeate all human activities. 

Misfits in public and private life would 
be relegated to their proper place. 

The high-school girl would take up teacli- 
ing for reasons other than good pay, short 
hours, and vacations, an inherent love of 
children would be a better recommendation 
for a primary-grade teacher than a high 
examination record in geometry. 

A quick-rich blacksmith would hesitate 
to send his son to college if thereby he 
should deprive the world of a good me- 
chanie, and instead probably foist upon it a 
bum doctor or a shyster Jawyer. 

Our army and navy would be invincible, 
because it would eomprise those of us who 
would rather fight than eat. 

Our civil service would regard fitness as 
the prime necessary qualification to ap- 
pointment. 

Our publie officials would require eranial 
development rather than political acumen 
to secure the franchises of their constitu- 
ents. 

I hope there is no one present who will 
regard the ideas here expressed as too 
Utopian to be practical: my acquaintance 
with its active members leads me to believe 
that no imaginable condition suggested for 
the betterment of Queens will be too lofty 
for favorable consideration bv the United 
Civie Associations, particularly if the ex- 
periment is inexpensive and ean result only 
in good. 

But a good idea, like a good invention, 
is of no practical use unless it is put on 
the market, therefore I trust that the affil- 
inted associations here represented will take 
the matter up at their meetings and sub- 
mit their views on the subject to the offi- 
cials of the Department of Education, 
either directly or through the United Civic 
Associations. 

In conclusion, I will again state my eon- 
vietions in regard to the purehase of school 
sites, At the present value of real estate. 
the practice of wedging schools between 
other buildings, or on small plots of ground 
just sufficient for the building, is inex- 
cusable and should cease. The minimum 
area should be a whole city block with 
open streets on all sides. and loeated at 
least one block from trolley lines. This 
would also simplify the small-park ques- 
tion. for every school building would be 
located in a park. and both school and park 
would be accessible to the public. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


By Rev. F. W. WILKINSON, F.F.P.I. 


LECTURE GIVEN AT THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


One is surprised that in the twentieth 
century, supposed to be an era of enlight- 
enment, when men are expected to take a 
fair and open-minded view of the varied 
subjects which are presented to them for 
consideration, that there should be the 
need, especially after over a century's ad- 
vocacy and exposition of the principles and 
tenets of phrenology for a lecture on the 
Rationale of Phrenology. But human na- 
ture is a very peculiar and complex sub- 
ject, and as phrenologists we are awure 
that there is not only bias and prejudice, 
but there may be willful misrepresentation 
of facts. We also know that conscience and 
conscientiousness are not those infallible 
director and forces which some persons as- 
sume, and that Conscience is Knowledge, 
while conscientiousness is the blind impulse 
or power which simply impels toward a 
course of action after the intellect has in- 
structed or enlightened on the right eourse 
to be taken. So that we can afford to be 
and should be even in the practice of our 
own principles charitable to those who are 
biased or prejudiced, especially where it is 
the result of a lack of Knowledge. Fur- 
ther, we must allow something for the race- 
thought of the age, and remember that it 
takes time for new thought or pliases of 
truth to filter down into not only the mind 
of the individual, but also the mind of 
the race, and that more especially in the 
professional classes, whether it be con- 
nected with science or Theology or philos- 
ophy. As a rule, you will find professional 
classes most conservative. While there may 
be an amount of justice in this, to guard 
against being carried away, yet it may 
tend to injustice when it leads persons to 
refuse to accept truth because it is against 
their preconeeived notions. There is a 
needs be to cultivate an open mind, so that 
one can prove all things, and hold fast that 
which is good. And in no subject shall we 
find this injunction so practical as in our 
attempts to study human nature, especially 
under the term phrenology. 

Unfortunately, there is too much pander- 
ing to certain classes; it would be much 
better if men were prepared to accept truth 
from every source, so that the life of the 
race might be enriched and widened, and 
every individual helped to make the most 
of himself. We should, therefore, not only 
aim to obtain correct knowledge of our- 
selves, but also try to extend our view to 
our fellow-man, so that the world may be 
enriched by our acquirements. There is 
stil! a needs be to put tlie practical side of 
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knowledge to the gaze of men, for while 
we are very apt to use the trite phrase, 
knowledge is power, vet we forget that wis- 
dom is the practicil application of knowl- 
edge. And we anced not only to know, but 
to practically apply what we know. 

One interesting feature in connection 
with the seienee of vhrenology is that we 
can practiG@div appiy its truths every hour 
of the day either in relation to ourselves 
or with regard to the persons that we come 
in contact with in the discharge of our 
daily duties, But to do this we need to 
have a clear conception of the fundamental 
principles of phrenoiogy, and how those 
principles are applied or modified by asso- 
ciation, t is late in the day to say that 
phrenologists assume that the brain is the 
organ of the mind, or that the brain is the 
directive. organ of the man, and it need 
hardly be inferred that if the brain be the 
orvan of the mind and be the directive fac- 
tor of the human mind then the actions 
of the individual will correspond with the 
eonditions and state of the brain. That 
is to say, if the brain be naturally of a 
slow phlegmatic disposition or state, then 
the action of the mind through a slow 
phlegmatie instrument or organ will be 
naturally slow also. But if the brain be 
a quick, responsive, eneregtic, active brain 
will naturally the action of the mind 
through such a quick responsive instrument 
will also be quick, and its results will very 
soon be apparent. We must not condemn 
people for being slow in perceiving things 
or doing things if that be their nature, and 
they are simply living out their natural 
tendency; but we may cheer and inspire 
them, and by training and encouragement 
get them to go at their full pace, and by 
exercise, ete., improve their nature and 
change their disposition by degrees. We 
must not expect great changes in a little 
time. While medical seience now tells us 
that it is possible to build a new brain in 
just over a month, we do not form habits 
quite so quickly, and it takes time to 
change the general trend of an individual. 
lf we mend our pace by degrees, and keep 
up the pace, there is every hope for contin- 
ued improvement. Unfortunately, as hurry 
seems to be the order of the day in busi- 
ness, too often it seems to be the desire in 
brain-building and habit-forming. But if 
we have mushroom growth we generally 
bave a similar durability. 

lf our brains are to be effective instru- 
ments which are to render us the best pos- 
sible service, whether in the control of our 
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physical organization, that is, in the loco- 
motion of the body, the acquirement of 
facile movement of any limb, as in the 
learning of any trade, or the precision of 
force, as to the exact amount required for 
the performance of any work, so that the 
various muscles required may become tense 
or relaxed to a nicety, so that there may 
be no waste of power; or in the use of 
the brain in the use and expenditure of 
mental force or energy to aceomplish some 
literary work or in the stimulus of some 
moral energy, so as to acquire skill in di- 
recting our thoughts and words aright or 
give that upward trend to our life, then 
there is a needs be that we should have as 
clear and correct understanding of the laws 
by which the mind acts through and in 
conjunction with the brain, and how the 
brain may be built up, furnished, stimu- 
lated. and improved, so that the instru- 
ment or organ which the mind uses may 
be as efficient as it is possible, that the 
mind may be able to express itself. not only 
partially, but as fully as it can through a 
material medium of expression. 

This brings us to the principle that 
size is a measure of power, other things 
being equal. And while there may be oppo- 
nents to phrenology, yet in our daily con- 
versation in a loose way its truths are ac- 
cepted. For we often hear people speak of 
"Little minds." It is a very expressive 
phrase, but it does not always mean a little 
brain, but a eontracted view or narrow 
view of a subject. It is possible for a per- 
son with a small brain (that is, compara- 
tively) , that isof good quality, well trained, 
and very active to manifest far more brill- 
iance than a large one. Of course it de- 
pends entirely what view you take of the 
subject, and on the nature of the qualify- 
ing phrase "other things being equal." 

But if you take two individuals, one 
having an average size brain, good quality, 
well-trained, you will find in that individ- 
ual, especially if he be of the nervous 
temperament or mental temperament, ac- 
tivity, quickness of thought, brilliancy, 
quick at repartee, ete., but take the other 
individual, larger frame, larger brain, mo- 
tive temperament, you do not find so much 
activity, not the brilliance, but you find 
greater staying power. The mental blows 
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are not so brilliant, not rapier thrusts, 
quick and retiring, but they are more of 
the battle-ax stple, steady, slower, but are 
effective. The man with the small, active 
brain may be sharp, 'cute, but he gets 
worn out, while the man with the larger 
brain and motive temperament, like the 
bulldog, can hold on until he accomplishes 
his purpose. In all true delineation of 
character there must be this clear and 
sharp distinction made, or we shall find 
ourselves at fault. Hence I think you will 
now see the necessity there is for being 
well grounded in the first principles. I am 
aware that there is a certain amount of 
fascination in being able to read character, 
and we all wish to do that as soon as 
possible, but there is wisdom in learning 
how to make haste slowly. True, we are ' 
in too great a hurry, we are like the boy at 
school, we want to get on too fast, and find 
out that being in a hurry has been our 
greatest hindrance. 

We are twitted from time to time that 
we feel bumps, and phrenology is ehristened 
“Bumpology.” Well, if our opponents don't 
see the joke, we do, and it forms a little 
amusement for anyone who has the faculty 
for seeing the incongruous. It is true, we 
determine phases of character from the 
shape of the skull, because anatomy simply 
confirms the fact that the shape of the 
skull conforms to the shape of the brain, 
and when we not only see, but also feel, 
what part or parts of the skull contain the 
greater part or parts of the brain, then 
we can estimate its power for expressing 
mental, moral, or physical force or activity. 
As the more largely the moral, mental, or 
physical or animal parts of the brain are 
developed, so the greater the medium or in- 
strument for expressing mind power in any 
of these three general departments of 
human experience. It is with the harmony 
or laek of harmony in these great divisions, 
and their working together or otherwise 
that we get such contrasts, not only in one 
individual, but in society generally. And 
the practical work of phrenology lies in its 
applieation to produce harmony and lead to 
more effective association of the organs in 
an individual, also in showing a man how 
he may be able to associate with his fel- 
lows. 


(To be continued.) 


HAVE YOU GOT THE HUMERITIS? 


IT'S A NEW DISEASE OF THE STBAP-IANGER’S SHOULDER, AND IT'S MAKING NEW 
YORKERS LOP SIDED, PHYSICIANS SAY. 


Have you the new disease, “Humeritis 
Manhattanensis,” or “New York Shoul- 
der”? Are you getting lop-sided? Dr. C. 
W. Brandenburg, of 223 East Fourteenth 
Street, says New Yorkers are, and that it is 
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one of the penalties of being a “strap- 
hanger." 

“Look carefully at the shoulders of every 
man you meet," he said to-day. "and in the 
great majority of eases you will notice that 
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the right shoulder is a trifle higher than 
the left. The reason for it? Well, there 
are a good many reasons. The man may 
be a baseball or tennis player, a fencer, a 
lamplighter, or a sign painter. Any of 
these things will account for it, but most 
probably that slight deformity is caused by 
holding to the strap in street cars. Persons 
who have to travel long distances every day 
on the elevated or surface roads almost 
always develop this inequality in their 
shoulders, and the fact is growing more 
noticeable each day. 

“They stand ten, twenty, or thirty min- 
utes hanging to that leather loop, and each 
time that the car stops or starts or makes 
a turn there is an upward strain on the 
muscles of the arm, the shoulder, and the 
whole right side of the body. The result 
is that in course of time the ligaments are 
stretched permanently, and the shoulder 
becomes one or two inches higher. Nine out 
of ten persons invariably take hold of the 
strap with their right hands; consequently 
it is the right shoulder that is affected. 

Several physicians who were asked their 
opinion admitted that “strap-hanging” had 
a good deal to do with the prevailing de- 
formity. Dr. Brandenburg said: 

“An estimate not far out of the way, ac- 
eording to my experience, is that three- 
fourths of all strap-hangers suffer with 
enlarged shoulder-joint and intermittent 
pains there which they frequently attrib- 
ute to rheumatism. Passengers hanging on 
the straps are swayed and jolted with force 
«nough to wrench the tendons, strain the 
mmnseles, and injure the nerves and blood- 
vessels. I have treated many cases of 
acute sprain as the direct results of car- 
strap injury. 

“One can readily understand how this 
happens if the anatomy of the parts is 
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taken into consideration. The arm bone at 
its upper extremity is formed like a ball, 
and fits into a socket. When the arm is 
held up clinging to the car-strap it throws 
the whole shoulder out of its natural po- 
Bition, and sooner or later brings about a 
deformity of the back and shoulder. 

“Robust men frequently believe that they 
are suffering from rheumatism, and it is 
often diagnosed as such, when a more care- 
ful examination would show a sprain 
caused by strap-hanging. Such a sprain if 
not carefully looked after may be followed 
by chronic rheumatism, neuritis, and other 
troubles. 

“The exact amount of damage done the 
general health of the strap-hanger is neces- 
sarily hard to determine, though the ef- 
fects of such a one-sided strain can but 
be very harmful. Upon women the injury 
it does is sometimes marked. As women 
have to stand in the cars much less fre- 
quently than men, the disparity in the 
height of their shoulders is not so percep- 
tible." 

“The unnatural strain not only seriously 
injures the joints and muscles of the arm, 
back, and shoulders, but also weakens the 
heart action and affects the brain centers. 
People who have to travel day after day 
in overcrowded cars, standing up and 
clutching desperately at a leather loop to 
keep from being thrown down, have a good 
excuse for fecling irritable, apart from the 
physical discomfort and inconvenience to 
which they have been subjected. For, 
though probably only a few of them know 
it, the strain of holding by the right arm 
to any overhead support acts on the or- 
gan of irritability in the left lobe of the 
brain. and produces a state of nervous ex- 
citability and sometimes chronie neuras- 
thenia in women.” —Commercial Advertiser. 


MUSIC, ART 


AND POETRY—THE 


PRODUCTS OF THE 


SUBJECTIVE MIND. 


By J. 


THORNTON SiBLEY, M.D. 


Continued from page 62. 


That whieh has been said in regard to 
musie and its relation to the subjective fac- 
ulties holds good in reference to artistic 
genius. In fact, true genius is always the 
same, no matter where it is found; and 
in every ease it is the result of the con- 
cordant and harmonious workings of the 
objective and subjective faculties. True 
genius is never seen in those who are large- 
lv objective, nor is it compatible with de- 
cided subjective existence. There is a sub- 
jective genius that is sparkling and fas- 
cinating, but it is the genius of insanity, 
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and not true genius in its broad sense. It 
is the genitis of hallucination or mania, and 
while it may dazzle us by its brilliancy 
and enchant us by its uniqueness, it is not 
the genius that stamps itself indelibly 
along any practical lines. Genius without 
objective education and experience is the 
genius of the visionary. 

The artist may see in his mind’s eye the 
picture he wishes to reproduce on canvas; 
but unless his objective knowledge teaches 
him the character of colors and mediums, 
the effects of certain combinations of the 
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same, and other things purely objective in 
their nature, he cannot succeed. Although 
no two artists employ exactly the same meth- 
ods, the harmonious blending of the faculties 
of the objective and subjective minds is the 
foundation of all. Unbridled subjectivity 
means insanity. Titian sought to work out 
his pictures in pure black and white. This 
formed a sort of ground-work upon which the 
conception of his fancy, already colored by 
the tints of his imagination, was gradually 
developed. His unfinished works at the 
time of his death have given us an insight 
into the details of his work not known be- 
fore. The practice of Paul Veronese was 
just the opposite of that of Titian. Tle 
aimed to produce the full effect at onee by 
direct means, seldom repeating his colors. 
The genius of both was very similar. The 
conception was purely subjective. and the 
execution was the result of the synchronous 
action of both sets of faculties, Velasquez 
maintained that nature is the only true 
teacher of art, and he never painted any- 
thing whose materia] form was not actually 
before him. Ie gave no play to the work- 
ings of his imagination, and his work does 
not therefore possess that fanciful subject- 
ive something, so fascinating in the works 
of all great artists; in spite of the fact that 
for precision and rapidity he equated the 
immortal Rubens himself. Leonardo was 
another artist of note, who. though famed 
for the accuracy of his work, was too ob- 
jective. and his pictures often Jack the im- 
print of true genius. It is a remarkable 
fact that the two best-known pictures in 
the world are not the best specimens of 
artistie execution. There is no painting 
better known or more universally admired 
than the “Last Supper by Leonardo." It 
is a most beautiful spiritual eonception, 
and its notoriety is due to this fact rather 
than to its merit as a work of art. 

The picture as we have it to-day is sim- 
ply a copy of copies. and no more repre- 
sents the artistic genius of Leonardo than 
the binding on a volume of Longfellow rep- 
resents the poetic genius of that great 
writer. Leonardo was a universal genius. 
He was not only an artist, but a botanist, 
a geologist, an astronomer, an explorer, & 
musician, and a chemist. When he was 
about to begin the wonderful painting that 
decorated the refectory wall of the convent 
of Santa Maria delle e Grazie at Milan he 
showed his dissatisfaction with the methods 
then in use. He thought it would be better 
to use oil instead of the usual mediums of 
the fresco painters: and utilizing his knowl- 
edge of chemistry he produced a set of oil 
paints with which the great picture was 
made. This was an innovation. and the 
experiment was a failure, for even before 
the death of the artist the paint began to 
crack and blister, and in a few years it 
began to peel off. As the ravages of time 
destroyed part of the painting artists were 
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employed to retouch it. This retouching 
went on from time to time, till there is not 
to-day, and probably has not been for two 
hundred years, a vestige of paint on that 
remarkable picture that was put there by 
the hand of the immortal nardo; so 
that we are justified in the assumption that 
the "Last Supper, as we have it to-day, 
is a thoroughly objective product, and can- 
not be compared as an artistic production 
with many paintings much less admired. 
It is not probable that the original, before 
the demolishing hand of time began its de- 
facement, was a work of great artistic 
merit, for the conditions under which it 
was painted were not conductive to artistic 
endeavor. 

Michelangelo is best known as nn art- 
ist by his fresco decoration of the Sixtine 
Chapel at Rome and the “Last Judgment,” 
a part of this work is his most renowned 
and most admired piece, and yet it is far 
inferior as a work of art to much of the 
work done by that consummate master. 
This work was done under a sort of pro- 
test. He much preferred sculpture; and 
when he was ordered to decorate the Sixtine 
Chapel he went grudgingly to work, and 
long before it was finished he ran off and 
returned to his home in Florence. He was 
induced to return and complete the work, 
but his frequent misunderstandings with 
the Pope and others in authority concern- 
ing lis pay and other material matters 
kept him thoroughly objective, and he some- 
times called in other artists to help him. 
The coneeption is grand, bold, furious, and 
awe-inspirting; but it does not possess the 
artistic merit seen in some of his other 
works. The work on the "Last Judgment" 
was labored and slow; it taking nearly ten 
years for its completion. The subjective 
Titian would have done it in half as many 
months. The contest between — Michel- 
angelo's natural subjective temperament 
and the objective matters that constantly 
thrust themselves between him and his work 
made him cross, rugged, and unsociable; in 
contrast to the open, frank, and genial 
Titian. The only well-attested panel paint- 
ing of Michelangelo to be found to-day is 
the “Holy Family." There are other 
panels that are ascribed by some to him 
that were evidently done by some pupil. 
The “Virgin and Child" is one of this class. 
The “Entombment of Christ," now in the 
National Gallery, London, is another one of 
this class. It is very weak in some re- 
spects, and the best judges say that Michel- 
angelo did mot paint it. Probably the 
grandest work of Michelangelo was not & 
painting, but a piece of seulpture. This 
was the heroic statue of David the Great. 
This statue had been begun forty years be- 
fore by some one else, and Michelangelo 
was employed to finish it. which he did 
with consummate skill. The chief glory of 
this wonderful artist, however, is conceded 
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by all to be the decoration of the Sixtine 
Chapel at Rome, which includes tlie *Last 
Judgment." Titian who was contemporary 
with Michelangelo and Leonardo, and & 
fellow countryman, was a painter and noth- 
ing else. In manipulating paint in relation 
to harmony, color, and richness he stood 
alone; in fact, in these respects he has 
never been approached. He did not paint 
in grand and extensive fresco, but made 
smnller but grander pictures. His work 
was usually done in oil, and not in the ma- 
terial used by the fresco artists. There is 
a perfect magic in his pictures that 
charms, fascinates, and enthralls, and his 
productive faculty was simply startling. 
This can be appreciated when we remember 
that there are over a thousand well-attested 
Titian pictures to be seen to-day; and 
reached that he lived four hundred years 
ago. "There are no less than forty-one in 
the Madrid Museum. No objective painter 
could ever have produced such results. The 
subjective mind does not tire, and those 
who work with the objective faculties wear 
out because they worry. One cannot worry 
and work subjectively. Worry is an ob- 
jective condition that cannot exist in sub- 
jeetive work. The true artist when he 
does his best work is in a state of reverie 
that takes no notice of time or other mate- 
rial conditions. He works in oblivion of 
all objective conditions. He does not tire, 
he does not get hungry or sleepy, and when 
aroused from his reverie is often surprised 
to find that he has worked so long. Unin- 
terrupted objective work gradually kills, 
and other things being equal, the subjective 
worker will enjoy better health and live 
longer and happier. Titian was ninety-nine 
years of age, strong, and wonderfully well 
preserved when he and his family was car- 
ried off by the plague. Physical exertion 
ean be sustained much longer when a per- 
son is in a subjective condition. 

It was not workmanship but facility that 
made Titian's pictures so grand. The first 
impression that one gets when looking at 
one of Titian's pictures is the wonderful 
color effects. and that has led soine to sup- 
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The fourth meeting of the season was 
given in the hall of the above Institute on 
Tuesday evening, February 2. The lec- 
turer for the evening was the Rev. Thomas 
B. Hyde. B.D., who lectured on the subject 
‘Is Marriage a Failure?” Charles Westly 
Brandenburg, M.D., President, presided, 
and introduced Mr. Hyde in a few well- 
chosen words. 

As the lecturer was detained on account 
of a special meeting of ministers that even- 
ing, the President suggested commencing 
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pose that he used a great number of colors 
in his work. As a mater of fact, his pig- 
ments were few and common. 

Titian was no draughtsman, and the ar- 
chitectural, or in other words the objective, 
parts of hie paintings were usually done by 
some one else. In painting drapery he has 
never been equaled. His david of 
human figures was not good; and on one 
occasion one of his paintings was shown to 
Michelangelo, who in a rather scornful 
manner said, "Pity they do not learn to 
draw well in Venice. One of the chief 
charms of the work of Titian is its lack of 
everything that tends to show any traces of 


labor. As a portrait paitner Titian was 
supreme. Together with Rubens these 
three painters — Leonardo, Michelangelo, 


and Titian—were the greatest artists the 
world has even seen, and it is a remarkable 
fact that they were contemporary and fel- 
low-countrymen. 

There is much in the life and work of 
Murillo and Velasquez, the renowned Span- 
ish artists, to show that true art is a djrect 
product of the subjective mind. 

Spirituality conduces to subjectivity. 
Many of the great musicians, artists, and 
poets of the world were highly spiritual. 
This was especially so in the case of Mu- 
rillo, the great artist of Seville. It was 
said of him that he could always be found; 
for if he were not at the studio, he was 
at the church; and if he were not at the 
church, he was at the studio. Much of the 
work of this great man was but the reflec- 
tion of his highly spiritual nature. It is 
not strange or surprising that spirituality 
should beget subjectivity. The spiritual 
person lives beyond the material, and is not 
influenced as others are by objective consid- 
erations. He is habitually meditative, 
passive, and receptive—in other words, in 
an incipient subjective state. I have 
spoken of subjective pleasure, and stated 
that it far surpasses objective enjoyment. 
Subjective existence. when coupled with 
spirituality. produces the keenest, most ecs- 
tatic delight that the human ever experi- 
ences, 

(To be continued.) 


INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


with the examination of heads, and thus 
take the latter part of the entertainment 
first. This was done, and, according to 
promise, Miss Fowler examined a lady and 
gentleman from the audience. This couple 
proved to be a very well-mated one, and 
substantially proved that marriage is not a 
failure. Miss Fowler pointed out that 
there was a great affinity between the gen- 
tleman and his mother, and that he in- 
herited much of her temperament, namely 
the Vital, that he had also a sympathetic 
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mind, and an intellect. that quickly ab- 
sorbed knowledge and gathered facts. She 
further said that he was a true friend, and 
should make a very conjugal partner, and 
one devoted to his home and family circle. 
His moral brain indicated that he pos- 
sessed large Conscientiousness and Benevo- 
lence and was upright, sincere, and just in 
his dealings with men, and in his account- 
ability before God. 

Of Mrs. Veitch, Miss Fowler pointed out 
that she resembled her father in many 
ways, that her energy of mind made her 
an executed help to her husband in carry- 
ing out her home duties, that she made a 
good counterpart to him, and was not the 
proverbial scold or shrew, spoken of by 
some writers. Miss Fowler believed that 
if all persons would take Phrenology as a 
guide in matrimonial affairs there would 
be less unhappiness in the world as a re- 
sult. She also referred to the fact that it 
was well for all persons to express a wish 
for their brains to be preserved, and pre- 
sented after death to the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology for scientific observa- 
tion, and she would very much like the 
couple she had just examined to leave their 
brains to the Institute. 

In the few remarks at the close of the ex- 
amination, Mr. Veitch expressed his ad- 
miration of the science of Phrenology, and 
indorsed the opinion that it could be made 
an untold benefit to children in the public 
schools, were it introduced and thoroughly 
understood by the teachers. He said he 
had traveled with O. S. Fowler for many 
years, as his secretary, and realized what 
a master of the science he was. He had 
also listened to several examinations made 
by Miss Fowler, and believed that she even 
excelled her uncle in the cases that came 
under her care. This was perfectly natu- 
ral, as the science was continuing to make 
progress from year to year. He had used 
the science for many years in the Court of 
Special Sessions. 

In introducing his subject “Is Marriage 
a Failure?” the Rev. Mr. Hyde said that 
about a year ago he had been asked to 
speak on a similar subject before the same 
institute, and he had treated the subject 
more in the spirit of a joke, but this year 
he wished to show its serious importance. 
This fact reminded him of years ago when 
Henry Ward Beecher was asked to write 
a paper against Phrenology. He consented 
to do so, and read all the literature he 
could lay his hands upon, and was thor- 
oughly convinced by the time he had fin- 
ished his paper of the usefulness of the 
science. “A year ago,” Mr. Hyde contin- 
ued, “when I advised the ladies to take 
the matter of matrimony in hand and do 
the proposing themselves, some ladies 
thought that was wrong advice, and that 
it would make them bold and impudent. 
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Others snid I was a jewel for suggesting 
such an idea, so between the opposition and 
the praise I have learned to pocket the one 
and take the other for what it was worth. 
I believe that many mistakes might be 
avoided, if persons would consult Phrenol- 
ogy before they finally decided to take the 
important step of Matrimony.” “Is there,” 
snid the lecturer, “anything in Divine law 
that was opposed to marriage?" “No,” 
said he. “The question is of tremendous 
importance. There was an important issue 
at stake when Julius Cæsar crossed the 
Rubicon. but he decided to do so in the face 
of opposition. and found he had not made 
a mistake by so doing. The question, ‘Is 
Marriage a Failure.’ is even of more impor- 
tance than that which puzzled Cesar. One 
might think that marriage was a failure 
because the papers are full of divorce 
suits and a great many married people are 
at war with each other, some from incom- 
patibility of temper, and others for many 
ether reasons, but I would like to ask," 
said Mr. Hyde, “what is marriage? It is 
the Union of two souls. Jt is said, ‘They 
twain shall be one flesh,’ which means that 
in marriage there should be a unity of 
thought, work, and affection. If we look 
through the first pages of Genesis we find 
the oldest. authoritative definition of matri- 
mony. God ereated all the animals, the 
dog and the horse are full of companion- 
ship and beautiful to behold and graceful 
in their action, ‘But God said, there is no 
mate for Man. It is not good for him to 
he alone.’ and so he created Woman and 
performed the first marriage ceremony. 

“Marriage is based upon three elements: 
first, the Natural or Constitutional; sec- 
ond, the Divine or God life; third, the 
Legal, which has the sanction of law by 
Man. What is the real trouble that these 
elements are not filled out? First, be- 
cause men do not ask themselves what they 
want in a wife. They should ask them- 
selves. What has a woman in her constitu- 
tion that will fit into mine? There should 
be a proper affinity of mind, character, and 
temperament. From my own experience I 
have found that men do not consider the 
question from the right standpoint. If 
they did, they would not make such serious 
mistakes. John Wesley and Milton both 
suffered the torments of having wives who 
were uncongenial to them, but in marriage 
there is no music to equal the sweet lov- 
ing tones of a wife's words. 

*(2) Divinity is almost evaporated from 
the marriage ceremony at the present day, 
because there are so many legal marriages 
performed by magistrates, and not by God 
nt all. I believe that such a practice is 
lowering to one's moral conseience, and that 
civil marriages are a great mistake, and 
should not be allowed. During the last 
four or five thousand years it has been the 
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custom for the woman to turn to man al- 
most as her God, and we find that in early 
life the girl looks to the boy with the same 
amount of admiration. In the same way, 
only from a different standpoint, man looks 
to woman and a boy to a girl with the 
same degree of attractiveness. All the 
world is full of beauty, yet the most beau- 
tiful thing is a man's Iove for woman and a 
woman's love for man, and all true love 
has for its object the happiness of the 
other. Unfortunately, to-day marriages 
are consummated by the mothers who 
eatch rich husbands for their daughters, or 
try to do so, without studying the fitness 
of one toward the other. 

*(3) The Legal element of marriage is a 
question of protecting one's rights. Some 
women marry for a home, some men marry 
for & housekeeper, both often marry for 
money, and disappointment is often the re- 
sult, when true love is not at the base of 
such contracts. I take the inspired words 
when I say that woman stands at the head 
of creation. I do not mean by this that 
woman is the master, nor do I say that 
man is superior to woman. The word 
‘Obey’ is often protested against in the 
marriage ceremony. In a perfect union 
there is no foolish need of it, for when two 
souls are thoroughly united neither thinks 
of quibbling over the subject of obedience. 
In the late Chicago fire a woman was found 
with her arms and clothes around her 
child. The mother was charred, but the 
child was saved alive. A mother’s love is 
the fruit of all truc motherhood, and it is 
the grandest thought that leads up to per- 
fection of character.” 

The lecturer further said, “It is no dis- 
trace to be an old maid or an old baehelor, 
for some of the grandest men and women 
have been both, as many eases in history 
have proved, such as Locke, the Philoso- 
pher, and Florence Nightingale, and where 
the right atlinities in life cannot be found, 
it is indeed better for single blessedness to 
shape destiny. Women, as a rule, like flat- 
tery, and sometimes out of spite girls 
marry, while good men are often too bash- 
ful to court the young ladies who would 
make them happy. It may not be gener- 
ally believed that men are more bashful 
than women, but as ministers, we have a 
good opportunity to know that we are 
speaking the truth when we say that wom- 
en are never nervous when they make their 
reply at a marriage service, and their an- 
awers are generally audible, while men are 
often so nervous that they will sometimes 
take the minister's hand for the bride's, 
and attempt to put the ring on the minis- 
ter's hand instead of the bride’s.” 

At the close of his remarks, Mr. Hyde 
gave a fine peroration on the saeredness of 
marriage, amd advised all people, young or 
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old, who were considering the marriage 
question to consult the principles of Phren- 
ology, and take Phrenology as a guide in 
the forming of their conclusions. 

After the lecture, Dr. Brandenburg 
thanked the lecturer for his eloquent ad- 
dress. He believed most decidedly that 
there was a growing tendency among men 
and women to be guided by some definite 
understanding of the character along Phren- 
ological] lines, and when Phrenology was 
more fully understood we should have still 
better results. He indorsed the speaker's 
ideas regarding civil marriages, and 
thought that the three standpoints covered 
the ground and answered the question “Is 
marriage a failure’ most conclusively. He 
cited the case of what one old man said, 
namely, “If you get married you will be 
sorry, and if you don't get married you 
will be sorry, therefore get married." He 
would not have said that if he had known 
about the formation of the brain in man 
and woman, for the one is the complement 
of the other, and when marriage is con- 
templated there should be a proper reason 
or object for it. An old colored woman's 
advice was to the point, when asked when 
a person should get married, she replied, 
"Just when you get ready," and what age 
was the proper time, she said, "When vou 
ean find your proper mate.” He referred 
to what Mr. Hyde said in reference to the 
height of head, which was said to be ac- 
centuated in women. He believed that it 
was true. Ie further remarked that in 
reference to what Miss Fowler had said 
about the preservation of the brains of peo- 
ple, he would like. not only the brain to 
be saved, but also the skulls of individuals, 
as much benefit might result from the 
preservation of both skulls as well as 
brains, instead of cremating them. 

Dr. Brandenburg announced that the 
next lecture. would be given on Tuesday 
evening, March ]. by Robert Walters, 
M.D., of Walters’s Sanitarium, whose sub- 
ject would be "Life's Great Law, the Exact 
Science of Health." He hoped that the lec- 
ture would prove as attractive and draw 
together as many people as the present oc- 
casion had succeeded in doing, for Dr. 
Walters was a man who thoroughly be- 
lieved in the principles of Phrenology, and 
they wished to give him a most hearty wel- 
come. He further announeed that the next 
day. Wednesday, February 4, Miss Jessie 
A. Fowler would commence her second 
series of Morning Talks to Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen. The subjects being successively, 
“The Life, Character, and Works of Emer- 
son; Ruskin; Carlyle, and Browning," at 
eleven o'clock. He hoped many would avail 
themselves of this opportunity of studying 
the lives and characters of these great 
men from a Phrenological standpoint. 
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“Phrenology helps the traveler on his way? "Life i$ a journey that can be trarcicd only 


onec, There are no circular tours in tt.°— MALLOCK. 


EC MTS ae 
BE THOU A STAR, A 
MARGARET ISABEL COX. 


SUN, 


Thou who hast life of cheer, a heart-fireside 
Where glow of love dispels the drearsome cold, 
Let ev'ry thought of thine be radiance, 

The gleam of ev’ning-star thy ev'ry word, 

The brightness of a sun thy ev’ry decd, 

Thy thought thy word, thy deed be love, dear love. 
llume above thy hearthstone letters fair 

Of welcome. Ope the portals wide to-day 

Of thy heart-home that out upon the path, 
Enwinding snow-white past love's biding-place, 
May fall a gleam of benediction-light. 


————Ó——— - 


"KNOWLEDGE IS POWER." 
WILAT THE PAPERS SAY. 

The papers are continually proving 
that brains count in warfare as in 
everything else. This is what Phre- 
nology has been preaching for many 
vears, and it has repeatedly urged peo- 
ple to take better care of their brains 
and learn to understand their use. In 
the present conflict in the far East 
human eharaeter is again displayed, 
and the question arises, is it likely 
that the nation that believes in the 
fourteenth-century ideas can overcome 
and conquer the nation that has twen- 
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tieth-century ideas to support it? Mr. 
II. C. Casson, in the “New York 
American," recently expressed the old 
Phrenologieal motto when he said: 


“To-day ‘Knowledge is power,’ and Japan 
has knowledge. To-day the quick brain of 
a clever man counts for more than the un- 
wieldy strength of large armies. Armor and 
physical force are unimportant, Wars in 
the twentieth century are won by two things 
—money and brains. These place war upon 
a higher plane than it has ever been on be- 
fore, and they give a better chance for the 
fittest nation to survive. It is the scientist 
to-day who conquers everything, and Japan 
is pre-eminently a land of science. 

“Tt is said that there are more people 
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in Japan who have read the books of Spen- 
cer, Darwin, and Huxley than there are in 
England—the land where these great think- 
ers lived. 

“In Russia, on the contrary, to be a sci- 
entist is to be a suspected person, and 
perhaps 2 criminal. 

“Mere size never counted for so little as 
it does in 1904. This is not the age of the 
mastodon; it is the age of the clectric- 
button and the pen." 

Tyranny has never really succeeded 
in the long run, for tyrants are cow- 
ards when they are compelled to fight 
against pluck and brains. This was the 
case with Alexander and Napoleon; 
both of these men tyrannized over 
weaker powers and both fell short of 
their ambitions because they did not 
first conquer themselves. 

Austria tyrannized over Switzer- 
land, and failed; England tyrannized 
over the Scotch, and was repulsed by 
Wallace; America was tyrannized over 
by England, but through pluck and 
patriotism the former conquered; 
Spain tyrannized over Cuba, and 
America pluckily stood behind the 
guns and won independence for her. 
What will be the outcome of the pres- 
ent tyranny ? 


THE PLAIN LIVING MOVE- 
MENT. 


It is a turning-point in the right di- 
rection when we find that Harvard has 
commenced “a plain living movement.” 
At a recent vote of 870 to 66, Harvard 
has voted as luxuries, meat, fish, and 
eggs. Henceforth cereals and bread 
and butter will be the required study, 
so to speak. Meat, fish, eggs, and prob- 
ably dessert will be elective; they will 
be there and paid for as extras; the 
vegetarians have conquered. An edi- 
torial in the New York daily Sun 


Google 


(March 


stated that “if the carnivorous will not . 
reform they will have to pay for their 
bloodthirsty ^ habits." Twenty-one 
breakfasts a week will be the rule in 
Memorial Hall. It is hoped that the 
price of cereal board will not be more 
than $2.50 a week. Formerly the price 
has been $4 to $4.25 a week. The edi- 
torial humorously stated, “We can im- 
agine the horror with which some of 
those old Port and Madeira counte- 
nances on the walls will regard these 
viands of the grass eaters. If Nick 
Boylston and John Hancock are the 
men they look, they will fall out of 
their frames. The disgust of the young 
carnivorous is positive—hay, oats, ping- 
pong stuff’—these are other mild epi- 
etts. . . A Chicago parent, evi- 
dent of a high color and choleric tem- 
perament, writes us that he has ordered 
his boy, at Cambridge, to ‘eat rare 
roast beef three times a day for the 
honor of Chicago. A Junior sends a 
copy of verses, one of which will serve 
tc show his bile: 


‘Poor old Nebuchadnezza! 
He had to go to grass; 

Because of his craze, he went to graze 
On salad and garden sass; 

None such was his food when his health 


was good— 
Nebuchadnezza never was such an ass!’ 
The Boston Advertiser states: 


“Harvard’s strongest and healthiest 
men live at Memorial Hall on the ce- 
real diet, while the liberal use of meats 
at the Harvard training-table has failed 
to develop the strength desired.” 

This shows that Harvard is waking 
up to the proper understanding of these 
ideas which the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL has advocated longer perhaps than 
any other similar Journal, and which 
ideas are now bearing fruit in a long- 
hoped-for manner. 
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REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers xer fll to send us, In 
these reviews we seck to treat author and publisher 
sal iafactorily and justly, and also to furnish our 
readers with such information ax shall enable thein 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use. ft is our wish to 
notice the better class of books isaning from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, expecially those. related 
in any way to mental and physiological science, 
We can supply any of the books noticed at prices 
quoted. 


"MESMERISM AND TILE DOCTORS." 

We are in receipt of the second volume 
of "Mesmerism and the Doctors," by Mr. 
Richard Harte, of London, We have looked 
with some degree of impatience for this 
book, for the first volume was so interest- 
ing, and so unique in some respects that we 
could not help believing that the suecced- 
ing volume would be equally faseinating. 
The venom in whieh Mr. Ilarte dipped his 
pen when writing the first volume was very 
materially diluted before he began on the 
second; and while his allusions to the doc- 
tors are far from eomplimentary, he uses 
a new list of appellations when referring to 
them, and altogether the tenor of his crit- 
icism is decidedly mollifled. His position, 
however, that they are of little use, and 
that they do as much harm as good, he 
still maintains. As a historical reference 
book, the work is of great value to the 
student, for it contains much information 
along that line not usually found in the 
books on hypnotism. Foreign writers have 
almost usurped the field, and the impres- 
sion that one usually gets from reading the 
general run of books on hypnotism is that 
the subject has been the especial privilege 
of foreign writers. and that — Ameriean 
writers have had little to say or do. Mr. 
Harte's book is of much value to the Amer- 
ican student for the reason that it gives 
American investigators full credit for what 
they have done. He plainly insinuates that 
the Naturalism of Fahanstok, and the 
Electro-biology of Dodds, antedated the 
Hypnotism of Braid by many years; and 
that phenomena produced and investigated 
by the latter as new had been produced and 
Investigated by American experimenters 
years before his time. The one striking 
feature of the second volume of “Mesmer- 
ism and the Doctors" i« the correction of 
many historical misstatements, especially 
those covering the work of American psy- 
chologists. In his refrence to the “Crisis” 
of Mesmer and the “Nerve Sleep" of Braid, 
the author takes the position that the two 
great discoveries along the line of psycho- 
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therapeutics are yet still uninvestigated; 
and that the field for psychological inves- 
tigation has yet to be properly tilled. He 
says that as soon as investigation of the 
“Crisis” began in a truly scientific spirit 
that Puysegurian somnambulism was dis- 
covered and thrust to the front so strongly 
that proper investigation of the “Crisis” 
was abandoned; and that the subjeet is 
still fraught with the greatest interest, 
and now awaits the consideration of the 
honest student of psychology. He also 
maintains that the phenomena of "Nerve 
Sleep” were pushed to one side before it 
had received anything like the considera- 
tion that its importance demanded, to give 
place to the phenomena of modern sugges- 
tion. The points are well taken, and he 
who would progress steadily along the lines 
of practical psychology would do well to 
take the hint. and study the "Crisis" of 
Mesmer and the “Nerve Sleep" of Braid 
carefully and critically. 

The causes for what he calls the “Eclipse 
of Mexmerism" are those usually given, 
with the additional one of having been 
allied in some ways with Homeopathy and 
Phrenology. The friends of the cause of 
Mesmerisim offended many by making com- 
mon war with Homeopathy against the old 
school of Medicine, by such a course invit- 
ing antagonism from directions in which it 
had not previously existed. 

His position that the alliance between 
Mesmerisin and Phrenology hurt the cause 
of the former i« an entirely new argument, 
I believe. He claims that in the early 
history of Phrenology some of its stanch- 
est advocates were materialists; and hints 
that Gall was himself so considered. IJt 
is a well-known fact that Elliotson waa a 
materialist, but I think his espousal of the 
eause of Phrenology hurt that seienee, not 
so much beenuse he was a materialist, as 
because of the fact that he had been ostra- 
eized by the medieal profession on account 
of his attitude toward Mesmerisin. 

The author presents many interesting 
and important data in the life and work 
of Esdaile; and very probably yields to him 
the palm for praetien] work in psycho- 
therapeuties, especially in the line of sur- 
gery. Mesmerism suffered a decline with 
the death of Esdaile; and it has never since 
reached the high plane upon which he 
placed it. Mr. Harte promises a third vol- 
ume, dealing with the very latest phenom- 
ena, carrying us from the work of Chareot 
to the present date. We await it with im- 
patienee. The publisher is to be compli- 
inented; for in this day of rush and cheap 
methods we seldom find a book so well 
printed. 

J. T. S. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


ÜHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PrioroGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Each photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
photographs or photographs (for, where possible, 
two should be sent, ona giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (5s, English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, Lettera to be addressed to Fowler & 
hing Oo., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co,, Lon- 

n. 


7359.—W. V. R., Palmyra, N. J.—Your 
photograph indicates that you have an 
available mind, a ready intellect, and much 
versatility of talent. You ought to make 
considerable headway in carrying out work 
of a mental character. You are not built 
to do hard physical work, although we do 
not infer that you nre weak in muscle or 
framework, we consider you are pretty well 
balanced in organizatoin, but the brain will 
take the ascendancy in the long run. Your 
forehead indicates that you have more than 
ordinary critical ability, and could become 
an expert in the study of law, in collecting 
evidence or in geting hold of facts, and we 
believe that if you were to give your atten- 
tion to professional work, you would thor- 
oughly enjoy some such study as law or ap- 
plied chemistry, and you could succeed as a 
professor of the latter, or an attorney in the 
former. You will eventually show «a good 
deal of literary talent, and will succeed as 
a writer. You are capable of organization 
work on a large scale, and will have but 
little to do with small concerns, Accept 
your birthright, which is an intellectual 
career, and do your best, 

736.—D. C. P. Kasoto, Minn.—Your 
photograph shows that you have a pre- 
dominance of the vital motive tempera- 
ment, and you will take life easily as 
you pass along through it. You will not 
worry continually over things you ennnot 
help, but wil make the most and the 
best of opportunities as they appear. Some 
people fret themselves unnecessarily con- 
cerning the affairs of life, and on this 
account do not succeed so well, because 
their mind is all disturbed and upset over 
trifles. You appear to be firm and self- 
reliant, especially in carrying out your 
work, and will not be disposed to give up 
any portion of it, because there are difficul- 
ties in your way. Your perceptive intel- 
lectuality takes in the details of affairs, and 
vou will be able to mix among men, to col- 
lect facts, and make yourself generally use- 
ful among men. You do not care to reflect 
or philosophize about things too long. and, 
in fact, you are not so much of a student 


of philosophy as you are of science and 
practical affairs of life. You remember by 
connecting one fact with another, and con- 
sequently can build up a good many ideas 
and retain a good deal of knowledge by asso- 
ciating one thing with another. You are 
not so social as some, but are kind-hearted 
and have good intentions concerning a help 
toward others. In this way you assist 
many who appeal to you for aid. 
737.—This child has a regular Webster 
head, and will very early show signs of 
amar oh hagas about everything that at- 
tracts his attention. He will pay any one 
for taking care of and educating him; may 
be slow at first because he wants to stop 
and think a thing out for himself, and may 
not he so ready to take the ideas of other 
people even when he has been shown the 
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i 737.—N. H. R. ALHOL, MASS, 


whole mechanism of a thing. He will be 
in his element when working out ideas for 
himself, and will be able to learn much 
through his own inquiry into things, if 
persons will take pains to go slowly with 
him and answer his queries, He has a lov- 
ing disposition, and although he will be 
passionate at times, yet he can be regulated 
if nny one will be cool and collected with 
him, and not show temper nt the same 
time when he "gets mad," as the saying is. 
He is so full of life and energy thnt he 
must be kept busy, otherwise he will be up 
to mischief, and will turn over the work- 
basket to see what is in it. He has n 
mind very much Mata) sas in the lines of 
Herbert Spencer, and will show a good deal 
of individuality of thought, literary capa- 
city, and would make a good Judge of the 
Supreme Court. 


Original from 
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138.—T. H. R., Negauzer, Mich.—You 
should be in an ingenious business or where 
you have to mix paints, chemicals, or ma- 
terials, or in some manufacturing line of 
work where you could take up photography 
and use chemicals. In regard to art, your 
Constructiveness and Ideality are both so 
strongly developed that they will help you 
in manipulating work and in carrying out 
an important business, You are in your 
element when you have something impor- 
tant to attend to. You will make a good 
superintendent of work. There is no lack 
of ingenuity in your organization, and you 
can apply your mind firmly to any phrase 
of work to which you give your attention. 
You are very quick to take a hint, and con- 
sequently will be in your element when dis- 
patching business or attending to clients or 
hustling among men. You are a good 
reader of character, and do not often make 
& mistake when summing a man up, and 
on this account will readily understand 
people with whom vou have to work. You 
could sueceed in the study of phrenology, 
because you possess large Human Nature 
and practical common sense. You do not 
need to borrow ideas from others, for you 
have more than you can carry out of your 
own, but you often find that men imitate 
your ideas and ways of doing work, and on 
this account you must patent your ideas 
before you make them public. We refer, of 
course, to any ingenious line of work in 
which you may be engaged. 

139.—C. H. T., Trinidad.—Your photo- 
graphs indicate thoughtfulness, resourceful- 
ness, ingenuity, and continual industry. 
You are a student through and through, 
You could plead in our law courts with 
Success. You could discuss psychology with 
a man like Herbert Spencer. You could 
even diagnose disease more correctly than 
many M.D.’s. If anything, your brain is 
too full of thoughts, plans, and suggestions, 
and you will study how to use them. We 
predict a rich reward. Write—whatever 
else you do, write. Love something or 
someone, for your nature craves an ideal. 
Find it. Speak, for you can win the atten- 
tion of intellects. 


—— o —————. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QUESTIONS OP GENERAL INTEREST ONLY rill be 
answered in this department. But one question at 
a time, and that clearly stated, must be propound- 
ed, if correspondents expect us to give them the 
benefit of an early consideration, 

Ir You Use a PsgUDONYM OR INITIALS, write 
your full name and address also. Some corre- 
tpondents forget to sign their names, 


L S. T., Jamaica—No. 1.—For your 
query No. 1, a safeguard against defective 
eyeaight, as described, namely, of a man 
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with a Motive Mental Temperament—is to 
avoid smoking tobacco, eat but little 
grease jn food, butter, fat meat, pork, or 
sugar. When studying, the light should 
fall over the left shoulder. He should 
never sit with the light in his eyes when 
reading, and should confine close, fine read- 
ing to between the hours of 10 A.M. and 
5 P.M. 

The lady you mention, who has a Men- 
tal Motive Temperament, and who is suf- 
fering from defective eyesight, should bathe 
her eyes in salt water and take lialf an 
hour's sleep in the early afternoon. Her 
brain may have become overtaxed, and the 
eyesight has probably been injured or af- 
fected by constant use. 

(2) Your question referring to indiges- 
tion can be guarded against in a Motive 
Temperament if a person will eat a vege- 
tarian diet and drink at least four or five 
glasses of water daily, avoiding tea and 
coffee, and eating regularly two meals a 
day. 

(3) A Mental Temperament, according to 
your description, can avoid indigestion by 
taking hot milk or hot water as a daily 
beverage. The Mental Temperament needs 
the milk more than the Motive Tempera- 
ment. A person should take a regular 
amount of exercise every day, and should 
knead the bowels every night, or make 
passes over them from right to left. She 
should only cat what her system requires 
to sustain it, and not overload her stom- 
ach. Her food should be simple and com- 
posed principally of the fruits as they 
come into season, of well-cooked oatmeal 
strained one, lentil soup, strained twice, 
brown bread, nuts finely chewed. This is 
an ideal diet, yet more people might thrive 
on it if they would give up the indigestible 
articles of dict. 


"ee 
FIELD NOTES. 
THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


On January 2d the Rev. F. W. Wilkin- 
son lectured at the above institwe, and 
gave a very eloquent address on the “Use- 
fulness of Phrenology," which will be found 
in another column of this number. At the 
elose Mr. Elliott gave some interesting 
character readings of persons selected from 
the audience. 

On February 3d Mr. James Webb gave 
an interesting lecture on his trip to Gall's 
home, Germany. No one should fail to 
read his experiences of his trip on the 
Continent, which appeared in the Annual, 
and which can be obtained at the Fowler 
Institute, London, or Fowler & Wells Co., 
New York, for twenty-five cents. 

On Mareh 2d Mr. F. Cribb is announced 
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to lecture before the Fowler Institute. We 
also wish to announce that on the third 
Wednesday in every month the members 
and graduates meet with Mr. Elliott at the 
rooms of the Iustitute, when practieal dis- 
cussions are held and papers are read by 
members, and much benefit results from 
these meetings. We always believed that 
when persons have a chance to ask a ques- 
tion or express an opinion that he natu- 
rally enjoys the meeting more than if he 
has to listen. the entire meeting. The meet- 
ings conducted on the third V ednesday in 
the month offer exceptional opportunities 
for this purpose. 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 

PHRENOLOGY. 


The lecture for Mareh lst (Tuesday) 
will be given by Robert Walter, M.D., of 
Walter's Sanitarium. His subject will be 
"Life's Great Law. the Exact Science of 
Tlealth." The doctor is an authority on 
this subject, having had a long and valu- 
able experience as a physician, and is the 
founder and sole owner of Walter's Park. 
He has recently written a book on tle 
above-named subject, in which he has con- 
densed an aceount of his best ideas along 
these lines, and has given the reader much 
valuable help. Walters Park Sanitarium 
is a great mountain vesort of six hundred 
acres, Next month we propose to publish 
a sketch of the doctor, and vive a little ac- 
count of his work. 

After going to press for the February num- 
ber, the lectures that too place should be 
reported as having been given by Miss Fow- 
ler on January 13th. 20th, and 27th. Her 
subjects were "The Effects of Musieil Vibra- 
tions on Temperament in Health and Dis- 
ease.” On the 13th “The Vital Temperi- 
ment” was diseussed, and the kind of musie 
most beneficial for it in disease. On the 20th 
“The Motive Temperament” was discussed, 
with similar results. On the 27th "The 
Mental Temperament” was explained, the 
various instruments selected for the bene- 
fit of the sick who possessed this tempera- 
ment, and the various kinds of singers, as 
well as the musie which should be selected 
to give certain results. 

The guests of honor were as follows: Miss 
Vescelius, on January 13th: Mr. MeIntosh, 
on January 20th: Madame Von Klenner, on 
January 27th. 


FEBRUARY TALKS. 


On February 3d Miss Fowler took as her 
subject "The Life and Character of Emer- 
son," and described the Phrenological char- 
acteristics of this great American, Mrs. 
Ring was the Guest of lTonor. 

During the month, on the 10th, 17th, and 
24th, Ruskin, Carlyle, and Browning were 
similarly discussed. 
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Professor Hummel is delivering a course 
of lectures on. Phrenology and kindred sub- 
jects here this week, and is drawing fair 
crowds of heirers, considering the bad 
weather. Professor Hummel handles his 
subjects as one who knows much about 
them only can. More people should attend 
his lectures and learn to know something 
about themselves which they never learn in 
the publie school. He is a fluent. speaker 
end an able phrenologist.—lrom the Weck- 
ly Item for January 29th. 


Many a young man travels first class, 
owing to the fact that his father pays 
the freight. 

Every married woman thinks that 
every spinster she meets envies her, but 
she is usually entitled to another think. 

Better eat stale bread than be illI-bred. 

Never put off till to-morrow the cred- 
itor who will wait till next week. 

When a sculptor makes a cast he is 
either fishing for fame or money. 

A woman has no business in politics 
until she is able to throw mud straight. 

The less some men know about a given 
subject the more they try to show off. 

Appearances would indicate that the 
average man doesn’t get much beauty 
sleep. 


KIND-HEARTED. 


“He's a 
isn't he?" 

“ Exceptionally so. I never knew him 
to run over even a child, unless he was 
in a hurry 7- -" Life.” 


kind-hearted automobliist, 


A GREAT HAND. 


Mike (teaching 
what hov yez got?” 

Pat: * Four trowels and a black sham- 
rock! "-—*" Puck.” 


Pat poker): ‘ Well. 


" Do you belong to the Law and Order 
Society?” 

“Yes, sir: anybody vou want 
lynched? "—Atlanta “ Constitution.” 


LARGE LANGUAGE, 
" Don't you think that Mrs, Chatson is 
quite a brilliant eonversationalist? ” 
"Oh, quite! She can express less in 
more words than anyone I ever met."— 
"Life." 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros. 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 


able to the order of 


All remittances should be made pay- 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE 8UBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRRNOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, pavable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All. Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS wil: be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should alwass 
be sent in sheets— that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention he 
secured. 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete.. may be or» 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


"Human Nature"—San Francisco.— The 
first article of this interesting paper is 
upon “The Genuine American," and is illus- 
trated with the picture of two Apache 
Squaws, by C. P. Holt. We cannot have 
too many articles of this character, for as 
lovers of ethnology, we like to dip into the 
subject that bears upon the Indian race. 
The whole magazine tcems with useful 
Phrenological ideas. Allen Haddock is the 
able editor. 


"The Household Ledger"—New York.— 
This excellent magazine brings with it 
many articles of interest. The "Celebrities 
of To-day” is one, “Physical Culture" is an- 
other, “Music” is another, which fill up a 
magazine of sixty-four pages. 


“Good ^ Health"—Battle — Creek.— This 
month the magazine has some valuable ad- 
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vice as to “How not to mind the Weather." 
There is seasonable advice in this article, 
which we are sure many thousands of 
Americans will be glad to read and follow. 
Dr. J. H. Kellogg is the writer of the arti- 
cle. 


“The Literary News"—New York.—The 
opening article of this monthly is upon 
George Francis Train. It is called “A 
Carnegie and Morgan of the Sixties,” and 
any one who has read the life of Citizen 
Train will realize that this title is correct. 
He was a man of many excellent qualities, 
which showed at their best in the early 
sixties. 

“American Weekly — Agriculturist"— 
Springfield, Mass.—contains much useful 
information on specialties for the garden. 
A new late cabbage from Russia called The 
Volga Cabbage is the heading of one arti- 
cle; "A New Self-Blanching Celery,” il- 
lustrated, forms another article, while 
“The Dwarf Stone Tomato” is described by 
Mr. Livingston. These are only a few of 
the interesting items that form the literary 
menu of this popular monthly. 


“The Garden"—TLondon.—A recent num- 
ber of this English magazine contained an 
excellent portrait of Alfred Russell Wallace, 
LL.D. The magazine dedicates the sixty- 
fourth volume of the “Garden” to this il- 
lustrious writer, because aside from his in- 
terest in “Natural Selection,” his life-long 
delight in the beauty of flowers has led 
him to their care and culture. He is him- 
self an ardent and accomplished gardener, 
and it is in this capacity namely that his 
portrait has been given. 


“Wings”—Tondon.—In this temperance 
periodical, which is the official organ of the 
Women’s Total Abstinence Union, a beau- 
tiful portrait of the late Madame An- 
toinette Sterling is given. We regret that 
death has snatched away from our midst 
this estimable singer. Through her voice 
many were brought to sign the pledge. On 
two occasions we have had the pleasure of 
examining her head publicly, and eaeh time 
she was most enthusiastic as an advocate of 
Phrenology. 


“The St. Louis Globe Democrat"—St. 
Louis—is a remarkable paper in many re- 
spects, and it has a corner for every one. 


“The Book-keeper and Business Man's 
Magazine"—Mich.—This magazine im- 
proves in style every month. The paper is 
up to date and its articles are of superior 
merit. One is on “College Graduates and 
Business Men,” by John A. Walker, Vice- 
President and Treasurer of Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company. Another is on “Trade 
Possibilities in China," which is finely il- 
Justrated; another on "Confused Surround- 
ings, Confused Ideas—The Evils of Sys- 
temless Methods,’ by Orison S. Marden, 
editor of "Success"; altogether the maga- 
zine is a most readable and interesting 
magazine for all business people, and 
should not be overlooked. 

*"Why"—New York.—This little maga- 
zine has changed its name from “Chat,” 
but it retains all its former brightness of 
style, and consequently will be well received 
by its patrons. It is calculated to help busi- 
ness people, particularly those who have an 
interest in the welfare and work of young 
people in office, who have to earn their own 
living. Miss Fowler has an article on 
“Psychology and Business.” 


“The Popular Phrenologist"—London— 
is full of interest concerning problems of 
the day, and its character sketches are re- 
plete with thoughtful suggestions. which 
help the reader to better understand him- 
self. The lessons in Phrenology taken up 
monthly are by Mr. James Webb, and these 
in themselves are worth the subscription 
paid for monthly. 


“The American Monthly"—New York— 
contains particularly interesting news re- 
ferring to the affairs of the world and what 
is going on in all parts of it. Its portraits 
are numerous and excellent in character. 
lf one has this magazine and reads the 
principal articles one possesses a wealth of 
information. 

“Human Culture"—Chicago—is a maga- 
zine devoted to the science of Phrenology, 
and contains much that is useful in the 
science of Phrenology. 

“The Club Woman"—New — York—for 
February is full of interest on the affairs 
that interest women. So many are the ar- 
ticles that one would like to mention, but 
we hesitate to do so, and leave our read- 
ers to examine the departments of woman's 
work, in which they are particularly inter- 
ested. Of. course it. has reference to St. 
Valentine. 

"Madame"—Springfield, Ohio.—It would 
seem as though there was no room for an- 
other woman's paper, but the faet remains 
that we have an excellent magazine, which 
must be largely supported by the fair sex 
for this one to keep up its excellence, in 
style and reading matter. 
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PUBLISHERS DEPARTMENT. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


“Enclosed please find remittance to pay 
for the PHRENOLOGIAL JOURNAL for the 
year 1904, and also the Annual. The Jour- 
nal is one of the luxuries of this life, I 
could not get along without. 

“G. A. L., M.D., 
“Mansfield, Ohio.” 


“Enclosed find one dollar for the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1904. I am in my 
eightieth year, and have been a reader of 
Fowler & Wells’s works for over fifty years. 
I wish you health, prosperity, happiness, 
nnd long life. 

“A. B., 
"Meigsville, Ohio." 


“Enclosed herewith one dollar for your 
PuRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for another year. 
I enjoy your Journal, and I am sorry 1 had 
not taken it venrs ago. It is instructive 
and entertaining. 

"M. IL M., 
“Ventura, Cal.” 


— —— e 


C. A. Gates is located in Galesville, Wis., 
giving examinations. 

V. F. Cooper is in Cottonwood, Idaho, 
and writes: “Enclosed find Money-order in 
payment of account, and also the follow- 
ing one hundred Wells Charts by mail. 
Please accept my thanks for prompt ship- 
ment of last order, and also for your hav- 
ing saved me money by sending by mail 
instead of express,” 

E. A. Bradley 
Minn. 

B. F. Pratt, of Tontogany. O., writes: 
UD oam having good success with my lect- 


1s 


located in Blakely, 


ures, A letter. from Professor Hummel 
states that he has had a prosperous sea- 
P "s 
son. 

4—————— 


In response to the daily inquiries for im- 
struction at The American Institute of 
Phrenology. we would urge upon all candi- 
dates purposing to be with us on the Ist 
ot September to give earnest attention to 
home study. The coming session will be an 
important one. A large field is opening 
for the Phrenologists who have acquired 
thorough knowledge in the science and art 
of Phrenology. 


“Rational Physieal Culture," by C. F. 
MeGuire, M.D. Price, 25 cents. The 
“Brooklyn Medieal Journal" says: “ft is 


well adapted for the guidance of anyone, 
medical or unmedical, and it is greatly to 
be hoped that it will have a wide ciren- 
lation.” 
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“Temperaments,” $1.20. Fowler & Wells 

Co. 

"Whether the physiologist makes his 
analysis in accordance with the old system 
of four Temperaments, or in accordance 
with the new system, which recognizes but 
three, he attributes a certain type of or- 
ganization to the person under his observa- 
tion. He does not expect the man in whom 
the nervous or mental quality predominates 
to exhibit the disposition of the man in 
whom the bilious or motive quality is the 
most conspicuous, And he would not assign 
men so differently constituted to the same 
kind of work, any more than an experienced 
agriculturist would set a plow and cul- 
tivator side by side in a rough field and 
expect them to perform similar duty in 
preparing the soil for a crop. No; he 
would assign to him of the strong mental 
or nervous constitution work which re- 
quired the exercise chiefly of the intellect 
and a light, facile hand; while to him of 
the motive or bilious type he would give 
labor requiring muscular strength and 
steady, enduring application; for one he 
would consider the duties of the counting- 
room or office appropriate; for the other 
the tasks of the farm or the workshop. 

"He would not think of supplying these 
two men with food of like materials and 
quantity, beeause he knows that their dif- 
ferences in physical constitution enjoin a 
difference in their food, which must be ob- 
served for the maintenance of their respec- 
tive henlths. And further still, their pro- 
clivities and requirements are unlike, as he 
pereeives, in the matter of recreation, so- 
ciety, and mental avoeation. 

“This subject of Temperament, the reader 
may remark, is one which relates mainly 
to the human body, how it is built up and 
constituted in its different parts.” 


eg ——— 
"How to Mesmerise (Hypnotism).” A 


manual of instruction in the history and 
arts of mesmerism. Illustrated. By James 


Coates. Price, 50 cents. 
“How to Thought Rend.” By James 
Coates, Price. 50 cents, 


"The Better Way." An appeal to men 
in behalf of human culture through a wiser 
parentage. By A. E. Newton. Price, by 
mail. 25 cents. 

“Sexual Physiology; A scientific and 
popular exposition of the fundamenta] prob- 
lems in sociology. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 
Price, by mail, $2.00. 

"Fruit and Bread." By Gustave Sehliek- 
eysen. Translated from the German. By 
M. L. Holbrook, M.D. 250 pp. Price, by 
mail, $1.00. 

“Edeology: Plain Truths for AIL" A 
treatise on the generative system. By Syd- 
nev Barrington Elliott. M.D. Price. $1.50. 

"Massage." — Prineiples and remedial 
treatment by imparted motion, — Deserip- 
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tion of manual processes. By G. H. Tay- 
lor. 203 pp. Price, cloth, $1.00-—4s, 6. 

"A Lucky Waif.” A story for mothers 
of home and sehool life. By Ellen E. Ken- 
yon. 121no, 299 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

"Brain and Mind; or, Mental Science 
Considered in Accordance with the Prin- 
ciples of Phrenology, and in Relation to 
Modern Physiology." By H. 8. Drayton, 
A.M., LL.B, M.D., and James McNeill, 
A.M. 12mo, 354 pp. 125 illustrations. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

“Choice of Pursuits; or, What to Do and 
Why." Describing seventy-five trades and 
professions, and the temperaments and tal- 
ents required for each. By Professor Sizer. 
$2.00. 

“Hyde’s Elocution and Oratory; Natural 
System." 8yo, 653 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$2.00. 

"llorace Mann: A View of His Life and 
lts Meaning.” A memorial address. By 
J. B. Weston, D.D. 12mo, 24 pp. Paper, 
10 cents. 

“How to Paint: A Coniplete Compendium 
of the Art.” Designed for the use of the 
tradesman, mechanic, merchant, and farmer, 
and to guide the professional painter. By 
F. B. Gardener, 18:0, 126 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00, 

“How to Conduct a Public Meeting; or, 
The Chairman’s Guide for Conducting Meet~ 
ings, Public and Private, According to the 
Best Parliamentary Rules." With rules of 
order, ete. 12mo, 30 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

“In a Nutshell.” Suggestions to Ameri- 
can College Students. 12mo, 178 pp. Ex- 
tra cloth, full gilt, 75 cents. Filled with 
the information that all students so much 
need in regard to the care of their physical 
and mental health. 

“The Causes of the Decay of Teeth.” By 
C. S. Weeks, dentist. 12mo, 24 pp. Paper, 
10 cents. 

“How to Raise Fruits." A handbook, 
being a guide to the cultivation and man- 
agement of fruit trees, and of grapes and 
small fruits. With descriptions of the best 
and most popular varieties. Illustrations 
bv T. Gregg. Cloth, $1.00. A book which 
should he owned by every person who owns 
a rod of available land, and it will pro- 
mote success where now there is nothing 
but failure. It tells of the cost, how to 
plant, how to trim, how to transplant, lo- 
eation, soil, selection, diseases, insects, 
borers, blight, cultivation, manuring, layer- 
ing, budding. grafting, ete. It is a most 


‘complete guide to small-fruit culture, with 


many illustrations and descriptions of the 
latest. varieties. 

"[Iow to be Successful on the Road as a 
Commercial Traveler." By an old drum- 
mer. l6mo, 96 pp., 20 cents. This little 
work indicates the proper qualifications 
for a salesman, and is full of suggestions 
that men “On the Rond." in fact all men 
who sell goods, can read with great profit. 
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The points given are such as to in a great 
measure insure suecess to any one who will 
follow them. 

"A Natural Method of Physieal Train- 
ing." Making muscle and reducing flesh 
without dieting or apparatus. Illustrated. 
By Edwin Checkley. Price, $1.50. 

“Hygiene of the Brain and the Cure of 
Nervousness.” By Dr. M. L. Holbrook. 
Price, by mail, $1.00. 

“Eating for Strength." By M. L. Hol- 
brook, M.D. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

“Parturition Without Pain.” A code of 
directions for avoiding most of the pains 
and dangers of child-bearing. By M. L. 
Holbrook, M.D. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

“Aids to Family Government; or, The 
Art of Rearing und Managing Children ac- 
cording to the Froebel and the Kindergar- 
ten Method.” By Mrs. Bertha Meyer. 
Translated by M. L. Holbrook, M.D. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 

“Vegetarianism the Radical 
Intemperance.” By Harriet P. 
Price, by mail, 30 cents. 

*Muscle-Beating; or, Home Gymnastics 
for Sick and Well.” By C. Klemm, man- 
ager of the gymnasium of Riga. Price, by 
mail, 30 cents. ; 

“Mind Action, Hypnotism, Auto-Sugges- 
tion, Etc.” Illustrated. A paper read be- 
fore the Class of 1903, American Institute 
of Phrenology. By X. Price, 25 cents. 
Fowler & Wells Co. 

“Progressive Development in Race and 
Individual.” Evolution and Phrenology 
Correlated. (A Tentative Scheme.)  Illus- 
trated. By X. Price, 25 cents. Fowler & 
Wells Co. 

The China Bust, by L. N. Fowler, giving 
the locations and subdivisions of the organs 
burnt in, is the most beautiful work of art 
and most valuable to students as a key to 
their further study in Phrenology. Price, 
$5.00. Express collect. 


Cure for 
Fowler. 
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THE UNIVERSALIST LEADER, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“Paychic Life and Laws.” By Charles 
Oliver Sahler, M.D. Fowler & Wells Co., 
London, New York, Melbourne. Net, 
$1.50 For sale at the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House. 

The very shadows and mystery of what 
is called the psychic side of human per- 
sonality make it an attractive field for in- 
vestigation and speculation. The same in- 
stinct whieh inpels us to explore the deep 
recesses of the dark forest. or to penetrate 
some terra incognita, where new phases of 
life and unwonted scenery may surprise 
and delight us. induces many thinkers and 
writers to study psychic phenomena. Men 
of scientific attainments, as never before, 
perhaps, are now studying man in all his 
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dimensions, and are saying to each other, 
in the language of Pope, who commends 
man as the proper study of mankind, 


“Together let us beat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield.” 


Singly and in combination, they are now 
systematically beating the covert end of the 
field, curious and eager to know what 
strange creatures of fact or fancy will 
spring forth from it. And there is some- 
thing very earnest and significant behind 
this attempt to “scan” man in his totality, 
something more than mere curiosity or de- 
sire for knowledge. In the great jungle 
of facts afforded by psychic phenomena it 
is hoped that some path may be discovered 
which, however hidden and tortuous, leads 
to God and immortality. What if we 
should find here a lost or neglected path- 
way or a concealed gate, to a great 
spiritual opening, lying upon the borders 
of a future life? What if we should dis- 
cover, in this shadowed vale, the very 
fountains of the river of life? This is 
the hope which inspires some of the seek- 
ers. Others are influenced by a more 
practical motive. It may be that this is 
the road to the secret of genius, the power 
to combat disease, and the dynamos of 
character and conduct. These abnormal 
states, which we call psychic, may reveal 
unsuspected forces in human nature. which 
are capable, when we get hold of the right 
lever and can direct them wisely, of mar- 
velous adaptation and usefulness. 

Tt is from this practical side of "health 
and power" in men here that the writer 
approached the subject. He believes the 
two principles underlying creation are vi- 
bration and duality in unity. The subjec- 
tive side of the dual mind, influenced by 
suggestion from without, is also the subject 
of more subtle vibrations direct from God. 
Some interesting personal instances of the 
power of suggestion and the psychic influ- 
ence in therapeuties are given, and the bear- 
ing of the subjective forces upon diseases 
and their cure is dwelt upon. 

The writer is evidently an idealist, but 
the book is healthy, the subjects intelli- 
gently treated, and it can be read with 
both pleasure and profit. 

E. W. P. 


MES CRM 
THE ANNUAL. 


The Phrenological Annual and Register 
for 1904, price. 25 cents, Besides the usual 
ficld-notes and items of interest, there are 
papers by Miss Doll, Mr. Drowatzky, Mrs. 
Dr. Smith, Mr. De Lancey Allen, Mr. W. 
Rockwell Kent, and Miss Adina Minott— 
students of the American Institute of 
Phrenologv—as well as articles by J. A. 
Fowler, D. T. Elliott. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 7 


This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy. At list prices these amount to $18.75. The set will be sent for $13.00, 


Express collect. 


The Student’s Set 


or 


The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 


In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
À complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. ramo, 
192 es. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FowLER. Cloth, $1 oo. 


Lectures on Man 


A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenologv. delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 


Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H. S. DRAYTON, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
MCNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The Temperaments 


Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. H. 
Jacques, M. D.  rso illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler's New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards of one hundred divisions, in 
china. ewly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5 oo. 
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New Physiognomy 


Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
temperament and external] forms, and es- 
pecially in the "Human Face Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. By S. R. WELLS. 
$3.00, 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 


Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. Fowr&R. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. Combs. With portrait Bound in Cloth, 
$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 


Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 
tution considered in its threefold nature— 
Mental, Physiological, and Expressional By 
THOMAS A. and WILLIAM HYDE. Price 
$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints. is is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who w« uld excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 


And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. Hot- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness, Value of a Large 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00. 


Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET (Price, $18.75], 
for which I enclose $13.00. 


Express Address 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Head and Face a 


Mirror of 
the l'lind 


INQUIRIES are often made whether we can 
give a satisfactory examination from photo- 


graphs, 
housands of people would be glad to 
obtain from us a careful delineation of char- 
acter and talents, but they live so far away 
from our office that they cannot incur the 
expense of coming. Such will be glad to 
know that they can procure, for the purpose, 
properly prepared photographs, with all the 
required measurements, and then receive 
from us a phrenological examination with 
advice as to proper occupation or choice of 
a business partner or life companion. 
Ladies and gentlemen come to us with 
photographs of candidates for marriage; 
fathers and mothers do the same in behalfof 
their sons and daughters, and we have the 
thanks of many whom we have saved from 
much unhappiness. 


Write for “ Mirror of the Mind," which | 


gives terms and full information. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, NEW YORK 


Di You Lack 
Self-Confidence ? 


Has lack of self-confidence hindered 
you from doing your best ? 


How much have you lost socially 
and financially for want of self- 
confidence ? 


Are you in earnest ? 


Prof. L. A. Vaught's Successful 
Self-Confidence Guide will posi- 
tively cure the lack of self-confidence 
in anyone who will put it into use. 


WRITE FOR PURTHER;PARTICULARS. zz 


Send 10c. for a sample copy of Human 
Culture, the Monthly that deals with 
MENTAL SCIENCE in A POSITIVELY 
ORIGINAL WAY. 


HUMAN CULTURE 
130 Dearborn Street Chicago 


Reinhold's Nature Cure Sanitarium and 
Physical Culture Home 


At 825 Grove St., San Francisco, Cal.. the “City of Roses," 
in " Tbe Sunny South.” Application, a veritable treat. 
In August, 1901, we publicly sugvested that a committee 
select test cases of any disease, we treat them gratis, sub- 
ject to a FoRFRITURE OF 81,000. We relieve all usually 
deemed incurable, No drengs, no knife, Room, board, and 


treatment, p. 4 weeks, &78; p. 12 woeks, $198. Dr. Rein- 
hold’s Book. "Nature vs. Drugs,” 46 pp.. illustrated, 
$2.50; ' Facial Diagnosis,” illustrated, 8&2: © Cure of Con- 


sumption,” X3; '' Our Methods of Cure," 


Right Selection» Wedlock 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE 


75 cents, 


Marriage is a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to 
be the case only by a want of knowledge. In 
this work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry 
and who should not, giving portraits to illus- 
trate the temperaments and the whole subject 
fully. The right age to marry, mental and 
intellectual aspects of marriage, feclings and 
sentiments adapted, step-mothers, mothers- 
in-law, divorce, marriage of cousins, etc, 
Price 10 cents. 

CHOICE OF OCCUPATION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the 
extent of 100,000 copies, and still there are 
thousands more who should read it. 1o cents. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


24 Eaat 22d Street New York City 


Character 
Builder 


A 32-page monthly magazine, devoted to 
Health, Personal Purity, Human Nature, 
and General Education. It has a Children's 
Department and contains something of 
interest for everybody. Subscription price, 
50 cents per year. 


Every parent and teacher should read 
Child Culture and Educational Problems. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Every boy should read “A Plain Talk to 
Boys on Things a Boy Should Know," 
by N. N. Riddell. Price, 10 cents. 


All of the above will be sent for 85 cents 


Address HUMAN CULTURE PUB. CO. 
Salt Lake, Utah 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenvlogical Journal 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Over 550,000 copies of this Book have been 
sold, and the last Edition is better than ever 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


| PHRENOEOGY 
In< PHYSIOLOGY and 
| PHYSIOGNOMY 


A Complete Handbook for the People. With over 
One Hundred New Illustrations, including a Chart 
for the Use of Practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pages. 


By the Renowned Phrenologists 


Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER 


“< Phrenology |!’ the very word thrills my soul, and with the touch of 
a Master attunes my heart to a song of gratitude and praise. Phrenology 
is the only science that can solve the problems of our destiny ; the only 
philosophy that explains man as a physical and spiritual being. Phrenology 
is the golden key that unlocks the sacred mysteries of human possibilities. 
Jt is like a voice that speaks to the sleeping soul and cries, ‘Awake, thou 
that dreamest of ideal things, and know that thou art a god, and canst 
create for thyself the wonder-world of thine own imaginings.’ It speaks 
to the disheartened mortal and thrills him with the message, ‘All power 
is within you; learn but to know thyself, and thou shalt be owner of 
the spheres.’ 

* Phrenology is an alluring star that glows brightly in Life's firmament 
for all, and its brightness allures the poet and the lover; its depth baffles yet 
fascinates the philosopher, and its simplicity attracts the child. I cannot. 
say, ‘Long live Phrenology,’ for it, like all other truth, is immortal, but 
here's to the health and long life of its faithful progenitors. May their zeal 
be undiminished and their efforts unceasing to spread this gospel of human 
salvation that is able to solve the mysteries of our being. and to lead man 
up to a heaven of his own creation.” 


Cloth, $1.00 
SEND FOR A COPY AT ONCE, STUDY THE PEOPLE 
YOU SEE, AND ALSO YOUR OWN CHARACTER 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. NEW YORK 
L. N. FOWLER & CO. - - LONDON 
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10 ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage. oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 


natural and scientific methods. 
No insane, 


No drugs. A Christian family home. 
2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians, 


44 years in this work. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, NogTH WATER Gap, MONROE Co., Pa. 


MILLER'S HOTEL 


Dr. & Mrs, E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 


In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cats. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores, Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of Éngland to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 


Terms: Room, 81.00 to $3.00 per day; with 
Board, &2.00 to 84.50 per day. Pevinianent, 
S10 to $30, according to room. 


INVALIDS' 
HOME SANATORIUM 


Established at KOKOMO, INDIANA, by the late 
Dr. Gifford, Is now conducted by Mrs. Gifford aud 
Rose B. Jackson, M.D., Doctor Gifford’s co-workers 
for over twenty years. Treatments consist of baths, 
electricity, Swedish movements, massage, spectal diet, 
mental training, etc. No drugs. No insane. Will 
ake boarders who are not patients. 


STRENGTH AND BEAUTY 


Every moment of every day you can thrill and 
tingle and radiate with the unspeakable ecstasy 
of perfecting Health. Conscious power over 
Pain and Disease and Death, conscious superi- 
ority to Worry and Hurry and Fret, conscious 
mastery of Self and Surroundings and the World 
—these are all potentially yours, Dietotherapy. 
Hydrotherapy, Physical Culture, Mental Cul- 
ture, Spirit Unfoldment, all the manifold 
phases of Naturopathy —such are the means, 
The Naturopathic Magazine, the Naturopathic 
Institute, the Kneipp Health Store—suchare the 
media. And through these YOU, yet unrealized 


and undiscovered, are the omnipotent arbiter of 


achievement, Is it all worth asking about ? 

10 cents brings a specimen Magazine; 25 
cents a 3 months’ subscription to ** The Naturo- 
path; a stamp, a Prospectus; à postal, the 
"Guide to Health” and Naturopathic Catalogue; 
$2.00, ‘Return to Nature, or Paradise Re- 
gained," the famous book on natural methods of 
cure for all diseases of Body and Soul and right 
living; 60 cents, “ The Kneipp Cure; " 50 
cents; '' Kneipp's Baby Cure;" free, catalogue 
of Naturopathic Literature and Supplies, 


BENEDICT LUST 


Naturopathic Physiclan 


122-124 E. 59th St. NEW YORK CITY 


THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


EASTON, PA. 


Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 
place any mental or nereous patients in a quiet, well- 
furnished home where they can receive good care, and 
Won-opathic treatment, should visit Easton belure making 
arrangements elsewhere, Over twenty years’ experience in 
the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom, Hospital, 

‘Phone, 1661. For circulars address 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 


J. M. FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 


More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 


126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet 
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and Manufacturers of Ma- 
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"Money rinced in mine development is 


i seed sown in the earth." 


Sierra-Pacific Smelting Go. 
Mine and Smelter located In 
SONORA, OLD MEXICO, 


One of the Most Wonderful Mineral Regions 
inthe World. 


Treasury Stock for Sale on Easy Terms. 


Dr. H. A, MUMAW, Elkhart, Indiana, 


Vice Pres. and Sperian) Representative, 


Send for Eight-pace Illustrated Circular. g 
Bank References, 
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The Original 
WERNERSVILLE 
SANITARIUM 


Nearest, largest, best, it has its own Post-office, Walters Park, Pa. 


Avoid delays; do not address Wernersville. 


Send 5 cents in stamps for 
TWO SAMPLE COPIES OF 


HUMAN NATURE 


A Live Phrenologic:l Magazine 


50 cents per Year 


Prof. ALLEN HADDOCK, Phrenologist, 
is the Editor and Publisher 


1020 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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' LIFE AND LAWS 
Or. The Operations and Phenomena 


of the Spiritual Element in Man 
Price, 81.50 


By CHARLES OLIVER SAHLER, M.D. 


The Relation of Electric Force to the Malu- 
tenance and Operation of the Dual Man 


SANITARY ANTISEPTIC 
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SKIN CLEANSER 
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NIA RE 
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FOWLER & HANNA CO., Inc. 


Fowler’s Friction Soap 


Massages the Skin, Circulates the Blood, 


Removes all Stains, Effete and Foreign Matter, Black. 
heads and Blemishes, 


ilis all Microbes and Disease Germs, 


Prevents and Cures Corns, Callouses, Excessive 
Perapiration, Offensive Bodily Odors and other 
Skin Diseases, 

Relieves Colds, Rheumatiam and Gout. 


Imparts Health, Vigor and Beauty to the Skin 


1 Ib. for 50 cents. Agents Wanted. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 E. 22d Street New York City 


Illustrated booklet. 


SUGGESTION 


is n practical home magazine devoted 
to suggestive therapeuties, Aypan, 
psychic research, and the application of 
ihe principles of the New Psychology for 
health, happiness, and success. 
TEN CENTS A Cory, $1.00 PER YEAR 
Foreign, 6 shillings 


Sample copy sent upon receipt of postal, Send your 
friend's name also. 


SUGGESTION tells how to be healthy without medicine. 


HERBERT D. PARKYN, M.D., C.M. 
Editor 


SUGUESTION PUBLISHING CO. 
4020 Drexel Boulevard CHICAGO, ILL. 


E. P. MILLER, M.D. 
Physician and Medical Adviser. Treats all forms 
of chronic disease without poisonous drugs — by 
means of natural food, baths, electricity, exerc se, 
breathing, etc. Also prescribes lor treatment at 
home that will purify the blood, equalize the circu- 
lation, rid the system of disease germs, and restore 
perfect health, Senda brief statement of your dif- 
culty. giving name, age. married or single, post-office 

37-41 W. 26th St., N. Y. City 
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BY 
Constantine F. McGuire, M.D. 
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u Our author, we might say lecturer— 
for that is what the series of talks which 
make up the little volume really are— 
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note of the methods he suggests.” 
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Phrenological Examinations 


FROM 


Photographs m. 


We always recommend a personal examination where 
possible. If you can not come to us perhaps there is s 
graduate of the 


American Institute of Phrenology 


in your neighborhood. If, however, for any reason per 
somal examination is impossible, delineations from photo- 
gm^hs by our method will be found very satisfactory. 
Each delineation is a careful, conscientious, pains 
taking study of photographs and measurements, by an 
expert examiner. The fee is uniformly five dollars 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taker 
especially for the purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not 
frizzed or curly) to show the contours of the head. 
Send these to us with the following measurements: Dis- 
tance between openings ot the ears over crown of head. 
Distance between root of nose and the projection at base 
of back head (occipital spine), also the circumference of 
the head. l 

Inclose the fee and be sure and seád your name 
and address. Also your age atd color of hair and eyes. 

Address 
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24 East aad Street, NEW YORK 
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“HEADS and FACES TELL THE STORY. 


Asthey doin looks and temperament, No two alike; all have peculiarities which you should understand at once; 
and IF YOU WANT SOMETHING that will interest you more than anything you have ever read and enable 
you tu understand all the differences at a glance, by the Signs of Character, send for a copy of 


“Heads and Faces; bou to Study Shem.” 


A new Manual of Character Reading for the people, by PROF. NELSON SIZER, the Examiner in the Phe 
nological office of Fowler & Wells Co., New York, and H, S. DRAYTON, M. D., Ed. of the Mhrenological 
Journali. The authors know what they are writing about, Prof, Sizer having devoted fifty years almost exclusi- 
vely to the reading of character, and he here lays dowa the rules employed by him in his professional work, 

Contains »» large octavo pages, and aso portraits. rioooo copies sold. Send for it and study the people 
you see and your own character, and if you are not satisfied money will be returned. 

We will send it carefully by mail, on receipt of price, $100 on heavy paper, in 
extra cloth bindimg = ^itress all i rers to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 2ad Street, New York. 


What is Best for the Boy? 


This is a hard question for many to answer and anything tha* 
helps is useful. The most helpful book we know of is one called 


Getting Into Business, 


Or, Choosing an Occupation. A series of practical 
papers for Boys. By George J. Manson. 12 mo, 
108 pp. popular ed., cloth, 75 cents. 


When a young man thinks of following a certain line of ef- 
fort, he wants to know what will be required of him in the 
way of education and preparation ; where he can obtain the 
required training, and at what cost; what duties will devolve 
upon him; what remuneration he may hope to receive; what 
occupations are likel to be overcrowded, etc. 

This book answers just such questions, and by pointing out 
the good and bad features of the different occupations, is a belp 
in enabling oneto decide which occupation will be best for him. 


ane sap nb toy EN UE E SE Darat a Sud rc tape pee, Re NN. e 
«an casily see how it might of incale e care .—Heraild, Eric, N, Y, 
to the lal beginning tol )uzzle his brains over the ; 
question, "What career ? "— The Beacon, Doston, The notice ts ec peactical ang wholesome we hope 
Itis a valuable book for parents who have young n Pr Aene ween id A, man about 
boys to launch on life's business atream,— Telegram, 1 


np Many fathers and mothers, and many young men, 


It ıs just what parents need, that they may be able blunder fearfully from the lack ot just such informa. 
o decide intelligently for their sons as to what shall tion as i5 here given.—Jé/wstrated Christian V'rekiy 


Sent by mail postpaid, on receipt of price in cloth 75c. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 34 East 2ad Street, New York. 
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PHRENOLOGY WORTH CONSIDERATION 


This Science, now making such rapid strides, and engaging the attention of the fore- 
most Scientists of the day, may be studied theoretically and practically at the 


FOWLER INSTITUTE 


with all the advantages of careful and thorough tuition. 


A large one and reference library, a museum of numerous skulls, casts, etc., etc. 
always accessible to the student, and a course of free lectures during the winter. 


PRIVATE TUITION OR LESSONS IN WEEKLY CLASSES 


The only place in the United Kingdom where a thorough course of training until 
proficiency is attained, can be had. 


LESSONS BY CORRESPONDENCE 


The F. P. I. also gives a thorough and complete course of instruction by letter. 
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A Personal Appreciation of Dr. Robert Walter, of 
Walter’s Park. 


By J. A. 


There are some persons to whom we 
are intuitively drawn to seek advice 
upon the practical affairs of life, while 
other persons repel us and have just 
the opposite effect upon us. Dr. Wal- 
ter is a man of keen sympathies, and 
everyone, more or less, is subject to 
his personality; this is not surprising, 
as he has a most genial disposition. 


DR. WALTER’S PERSONALITY. 


Phrenology points out seven princi- 
pal reasons why one is naturally drawn 
to such a man as Dr. Walter, and why 
one is convinced of his practical com- 
mon-sense, his originality of mind, 
his farsightedness, his intuitive per- 
ception as proof of his understanding 
of character. 

His years of experience have weighed 
but lightly upon him, and have made 
him to-day the envy of many who are 
practically so-called worn out and used 
up at his age, and are deficient in the 
qualities that make for health, are 
ignorant of the laws that go to build 
up “abundant life,” or are bowed down 
by the stress and strain of business. 

Most men and women nowadays are 


Google 
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posing as expert character readers, and 
we congratulate the Science of Phre- 
nology on having converted so many 
persons to the most accurate way of 
summing up character. 


HIS FOREHEAD. 


1. By looking at the forehead of 
our venerable friend, we see at once 
a thoughtfulness expressed there. The 
forehead is broad in the organ of 
Causality, in the upper portion of the 
forehead, hence he possesses more than 
ordinary originality of mind, ability 
to organize and think deeply on all 
matters of vital importance. 


HIS CENTRAL FACULTIES. 


2. It will also be noticed that he is 
very prominently developed in the 
central faculties which show an active 
capacity to analyze men, subjects, lines 
of work, and all the great laws of life. 


HIS INTUITION. 


3. The organ of Intuition enables 
him to examine the needs of his fellow- 
men, and every page of his last work 
breathes this dominating thought. 
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He has shown his love of humanity 
and his keen interest in his fellow- 
men when laying before his readers 
"Life's Great Law." 


FINE QUALITY. 


Added to his well-rounded-out fore- 
head, and his regular features, he has 
& fine quality of organization, which 
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beauty of conception, and appropriate- 
ness of expression. 


HIS HEIGHT OF HEAD. 


5. The height of the doctor's head 
and the fullness of the coronal and su- 
perior regions indicate that he has a 
well-developed moral brain, hence we 
should expect him to be a broad- 


DR. ROBERT WALTER. 


helps to increase our confidence in his 
ability as a medical man, and his prac- 
tical method of giving advice. 


HIS ORIGINALITY OF MIND. 


4. The outline of his head shows 
more than ordinary originality of 
mind, and we know that through the 
breadth of head in the temples he pos- 
sesses large Constructiveness and 
Ideality. This segment of his brain 
also indicates resourcefulness of mind, 
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minded, liberal thinker, conscientious 
in carrying out his views of life, his 
opinions, as well as his principles, and, 
consequently, we are sure that what- 
ever his experience has brought to him 
he will unflinchingly express it. 


HIS WILL POWER. 


6. He is a man of indomitable will 
power, great perseverance, and re- 
markable tenacity of mind. This was 
one of the characteristics that O. S. 
Fowler laid great stress upon when he 
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examined the doctor's head many years 
ago, and it has not decreased with the 
experience of years. 


HIS SOCIAL FACULTIES. 


7. He should be known for his 
geniality of character, his sociability 
of mind, his capacity to make friends, 
and his companionableness when 
thrown among strangers. Thus it will 
be seen that he is a well-balanced 
man, possessing no great extremes of 
character and capable of unifying the 
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ence of other men, and he finally builds 
up a foundation, and points out posi- 
tive laws concerning life, medical sci- 
ence, the curing of disease, and the 
philosophy of living. He writes not so 
much with the object of popularizing 
his ideas—though he succeeds in doing 
this—but mainly to attract the atten- 
tion of deep thinkers and intellectual 
critics on the subject in question. He 
very carefully covers the whole ground 
of the Rest Cure (pages 192-205) ; 
Gymnastic Schools, or the processes of 
development (page 219); the Fasting 


WALTER'S PARK. 


best resources of Nature, knowledge, 
and experience. He should be able to 
get in touch with others quite readily, 
and, although he holds distinct opin- 
ions about matters and things, yet he 
is so logical that he is capable of point- 
ing out to others their proper course 
in life, and he is able to persuade peo- 
ple to conform to his views, rather 
than alienate them from his views. 


HIS BOOK. 


His book is an outpouring of his 
own ideas and experience, which he 
contrasts with the life and the experi- 
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Cure; and the ideas of Drs. Jennings, 
Trall, Jackson, and Hahnemann (page 
236) ; the Water Cure (page 282) ; the 
Mind Cure (page 283) ; etc. 

His book is one of the most complete 
works on the subject we have had the 
pleasure of reading. All professional 
and business men should read it. 


DR. WALTER’S OTHER WORKS. 


Dr. Walter’s other books are: “Vital 
Science," “The Outlines of a Common- 
Sense System,” “The Best Means of 
Preserving Health and of Gaining 
Health,” “The Sanitary Treatment of 
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Neurasthenia," “Scientific Rest-Cure,” 
“Getting at the Foundations,” etc.* 

As a lecturer Dr, Walter is genial, 
thoughtful, persuasive, and instructive ; 
and it is little wonder that persons 
who visit his sanitarium are cured of 
their various maladies. He knows 
how to give a word of cheer and en- 
couragement to each, and, more than 
that, he applies natural law to the con- 
dition of all of his patients. 


THE SANITARIUM. 


The sanitarium at Walter's Park is 
the product of an idea. 'The founder, 
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from being supposed an incurable in- 
valid, became under this idea a marvel 
of energy and endurance, and erected 
a sanitarium to illustrate his new 
ideas. After fifteen years of hopeless 
invalidism he turned his attention to 
medicine, and a sanitarium was built, 
that he might offer to others what he 
had proven to himself so convincingly 
valuable to health. The sanitarium is 
dedicated to the science of right liv- 
ing as the basis for good health. It 
teaches the practices and the art of 
getting well side by side with the art 
of keeping well. Its results to inva- 
lids are permanent, the superstructure 


*All of these works can be had from the 
Fowler & Wells Company, New York. 
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of health is here built upon a solid 
foundation. 

The Walter Sanitarium is the legiti- 
mate rest-cure. It urges nutrition as 
the basis, and avoids stimulation. Its 
methods are restful, quieting, sooth- 
ing, promotive of real vitality, instead 
of the excited and apparent vigor that 
comes from tonics and stimulants. 
Rest, sleep, relaxation is the leading 
idea, which idea is the product of more 
than forty years’ intelligent experience 
with sanitary appliances. Here one is 
able to receive all the best possible 
conditions for rest and recuperation, 
as well as the most skillful treatment 


of all cases received into the establish- 
ment, 

The location of the sanitarium is 
certainly an ideal one. On the moun- 
tain side, nearly 1,000 feet above tide- 
water, overlooking one of the richest 
and most beautiful valleys in the 
world, it possesses all the elements of 
sanitary living in a degree unsurpassed, 
if indeed equaled, on the continent. 
The views are most extensive, and are 
made up of wooded mountain and cul- 
tivated valley, of babbling brooks, and 
forest trees, and highly cultivated 
farms, all showing nature cast in the 
larger mold supplemented by art of 
no mean order. 

The water. abundant and sweet, is 
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from living springs on the mountain 
side, pure and soft as the morning dew, 
and the morning dew is only in the 
springs. So dry are the atmosphere 
and soil that one may tramp through 
the grass almost any morning without 
soiling his shoes. 

The air is pure, dry, and balmy to a 
degree unexpected. 

The buildings are of mountain gran- 
ite, five stories in height, 320 feet 
front, finished and furnished in excel- 
lent style. 'The new addition, 42x90 
feet, is especially to be noted. It con- 
tains new dining-room, assembly-room, 
billiard-room, parlor, guests’ chambers, 
all of modern construction. New 
movement-room, reading-room, offices, 
lobby, and new elevator are all up to 
the latest designs. Improvements in 
every department are to be noted. 
The whole institution is heated by 
steam and open grates and lighted by 
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electricity. Hardwood floors and steel 
ceilings, enameled or papered walls, 
and Wilton carpets are the choice. 
Extensive piazzas are before one, 

The Solarium is especially fine, and 
is nearly 2,000 square feet, enclosed in 
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A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW. 


glass, warm in winter and cool in sum- 
mer, When the glass is removed. The 
picture of the Sanitarium will give our 
readers some idea of the description 
we have made. 


——— 


The Exact Science of Health. 
By Rosnerr Watrer, M.D. 


As the empiricism of alchemy sed into 
the science of chemistry when the laws of 
chemical combinations were discovered, so 
what is by courtesy called medical science 
will pass into a science of health as soon as 
the laws of vital phenomena have been es- 
tablished. Science without law is a mis- 
nomer. Being a description of Nature, she 
must declare the forces and formulate the 
laws of production, whereby to explain her 
otherwise mysterious and bewildering phe- 
nomena. No human mind was ever able 
even to enumerate the productions of Nat- 
ure; no intellect is capable of comprehend- 
ing a millionth part of her phenomena; the 
complexities, bewilderments, and even ab- 
surdities of empiricism are facts which no 
one questions. 

In marked contrast. is the simplicity of 
science. Here one law—one inferred fact, is 
more potent for results than ten million 
facts observed; one primary fact, constitut- 
ing an established premise from which we 
may deduce conclusions and carry on work, 
becomes of greater consequence than all the 
stores of human knowledge that the ages 
have otherwise accumulated, 

All phenomena, whether physical or physi- 
ological, are the products of power, which, 
always operating according to law, enables 
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us through the recognition of the power and 
the knowedge of the law, to produce, control, 
prevent, or explain all the phenomena of its 
class. It is for this reason that knowledge 
is power. Science such as this makes man 
the prophet of Nature and the administrator 
of her resources. No achievement is too 
great for such science to accomplish; no 
problem too profound for her to solve; no 
wealth too abundant or achievement too re- 
splendant for the man who knows How. To 
apprehend the power that produces and com- 
pon the law by which it works, is 
owing the How. 

Sueh knowledge involves a discovery as 
clear and distinct as are those which have 
made astronomy and chemistry to be re- 
garded as exact sciences. Who has made 
such discovery in medicine? Where is the 
work that undertakes to formulate its laws? 
It was called the science of Physic a hundred 
years ago, beeause the treatment of in- 
valids consisted largely in puking and purg- 
ing; to-day it is the science of medicine only 
because medicines are supposed to possess 
some mysterious curative virtues. 

"But lo! a coming day we see, 
As come it will for a’ that. 
When science based on common-sense 
Shall bear the gree for a’ that.” 
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No one can believe that dead drugs pos- 
sess living power; and if they have no vital 
power, how can they do vital work? If they 
have no power of operation, how can there 
be laws by which they cure? If medicines 
cannot move themselves, how can they move 
other things? as calomel moves the liver or 
jalap the bowels. Old Prof. N. Chapman, 
long ago of the University of Pennsylvania, 
discussing this subject, well said: 


“It would hence really appear that instead 
of medicine, drink, or aliment, acting upon 
the living organism, as is generally imag- 
ined, it is, on the contrary, the living organs 
that act on these substances." 


The power that made is the power that 
preserves, whether it be macrocosm or micro- 
cosm— whether it be Jupiter and Mars re- 
volving in space, or any liver, lungs, or heart 
moving within one. And the power that 
preserves is the power that heals, repairs, 
cures, in order that it may preserve. This 
power is properly called vital force, or vital- 
ity, because it does vital work. And it 
works, as all other forces do, in accordance 
with law. The recognition of the power and 
the discovery of the law is the essential dis- 
covery, and the basis of a true Science of 
Health. 

That great author of a past generation, 
Dunglison, in discussing this subject, well 
says: 


“It has been acknowledged from time im- 
memorial that medicine is a science of obser- 
vation; nay, it has been said that it con- 
sisted solely in observation.” 


Could anythting worse be said of Astrol- 
ogy or Alchemy; were they not based wholly 
on observation, even of such observers as the 
great Newton; they developed into sciences 
by the discovery of the laws of their produc- 
tion. 

No one ean doubt the importance of ob- 
servation in science or out of it. It is the 
primary stage of all knowledge, illustrated in 
the infant individual as in the infancy of the 
race, but every scientist. by virtue of being 
a scientist, has passed from the infancy of 
knowledge to its adult proportions—from 
the helplessness of the unsophisticated to the 
power of exact knowledge. The deceptive 
nature of appearances we all know. The sun 
does not revolve around the earth no matter 
what appearances may say—a fact which is 
typical of most phenomena. One of the 
greatest evils of all time is the habit of draw- 
ing conclusions from insufficient premises, or 
from no premises at all. 


“Saw with his own eyes the moon was 
round, 
Was equally sure the earth was square, 
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Because he had traveled twenty miles and 
found, 
No sign that it was circular anywhere.” 


That great medical professor, but greater 
poet, Oliver Wendell Holmes, has emphasized 
the fallacies of observation, and especially 
of reason based upon it, while undertaking 
to get out of them for delighted readers much 
fun and frolic. 


THE STETHOSCOPE SONG IS AN EXAM- 
PLE. 


“There was a young man in Boston town, 
He bought him a stethoscope nice and 
new, ; 
All mounted and finished and polished 
down, 
With an ivory cap and a stopper, too. 


“It happened a spider within did crawl, 
And spun him a web of ample size, 
Wherein there chanced one day to fall 
A couple of very imprudent flies. 


“The first was a bottle fly, big and blue, 
The second was smaller, and thin and 
long; 
So there was a concert between the two, 
Like an octave flute and a tavern gong. 
“Now being from Paris but recently, 
This fine young man would show his 
skill; 
And so they gave him, his hand to try, 
A hospital patient extremely ill. 


“Then out his stethoscope he took, 
And on it placed his curious ear; 
Mon dieu, said he, with a knowing look, 
Why here is a sound that's mighty 
queer. 


“The bourdonnement is very clear, 
Amphoric buzzing as I'm alive; 
Five doctors took their turn to hear, 

Amphorie buzzing, said all the five. 


"There's empyema beyond a doubt; 
We'll plunge a trocar in his side. 
The diagnosis was made out, 
They tapped the patient; so he died.” 


But we have not time to tell of the old lady 
whose “pulse was slow though her tongue 
was quick." 


“How when the stethoscope came out 
The flies began to buzz and whiz, 

O ho! the matter is clear, no doubt, 
An aneurism there plainly is. 


“Now when the neighboring doctors found 
A case so rare had been descried, 
They every day her ribs did pound 
In squads of twenty; so she died.” 
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Nor can we delay to tell of the six young 
damsels "slight and frail" to whom he said: 


“There’s grave disense— 
I greatly fear you all must die; 
A slight post-mortem, if you please, 
Surviving friends would gratify. 


"The six young damsels wept aloud, 
And so prevailed on six young men, 

That each his honest love avowed, 
Whereat they all got well again. 


"Then use your ears all you who can, 
And don't forget to mind your eys, 
Or you may be cheated like this young 
man 
By & couple of silly abnormal flies." 


But if the facts so carefully observed are 
utterly delusive, what shall be said of the 
reasoning based on them. No man ever rea- 
sons from what he sees, but from what he 
thinks he sees. And as no two persons see 
exactly alike, so they cannot wholly agree 
in their conclusions. Moral and intellectual 
color-blindness are more comnion in our day 
than that which is physical ever was. 


“When next you talk of what you view, 
Think others see as well as you, 

Nor wonder if you find that none, 
Prefers your eyesight to his own.” 


Is the way Sir Walter Scott puts it. And 
Holmes laughs at the reasoning based upon 
such observations. 


“Wave you heard of the wonderful one-hoss 
shay 
That was built in such a logical way, 
It ran a hundred years to a day, 
And then of a sudden! Ah, but stay.” 


But history sadly shows that there is much 
besides fun in medical reasoning. One hun- 
dred years ago observation clearly showed 
that bleeding and purging mitigated symp- 
toms, and appeared to cure diseases with 
great certainty. We all recall that the 
“Father of his Country” was bled and bled 
and repeatedly bled until the afflicted General 
turned on his couch and requested to be left 
to die in peace. Continuous and repeated 
purgings were not less scientific in those days 
until blood and bowel disease became so 
alarmingly frequent and serious that the 
dullest intellect was aroused, and an ex- 
tremely violent change in theory and prac- 
tice soon followed.  To-day the opposite 
treatment, based upon the same science of 
observation, is everywhere employed, as il- 
lustrated in the treatment of scores of dead 
statesmen, like Mark Hanna. whose vitality 
In every case is sought to be sustained by 
the most powerful poisons. But they all die. 
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As well expect one's return from the unseen 
world as recovery under the ultra-scientific 
stimulation of our day. The world doesn’t 
as yet know that the manifestation of vital- 
ity, as by work, excitement, stimulation, is 
the evidence of its expenditure, and that a 
forced manifestation is always a process of 
exhaustion. 

But observation is by no means valueless. 
Though it has often led us to observe prac- 
tice, it has also exposed great errors and 
suggested glorious truths. To which of these 
classes may we consign the Sympathetic 
Ointments of the time of Lord Bacon? 


“It is constantly received and avouched,” 
says Bacon, “that the anointing of the 
weapon that made the wound will heal the 
wound itself.” 


And astonishing cures were performed 
without other treatment than binding up 
the wound and anointing the weapon that 
made it. Sir Humphrey Davy, the discoverer 
of “laughing gas,” made accidentally an even 
more brilliant discovery while attempting to 
test the merits of his gas asa medicine. He 
found a man suffering with palsy, to whom 
he proposed the “laughing-gas” treatment, 
but before administering it, proceeded to 
take the person’s temperature by placing a 
thermometer in his mouth. On the removal 
of the thermometer, however, the patient, 


‘thinking that was the treatment, said he felt 


better, and so it was decided to give him 
daily doses of thermometer, which, having 
done for a fortnight, the patient was cured. 

It is that great medical author, Dunglison, 
that gives us these and scores of other illus- 
trations of the untrustworthiness of obser- 
vation, no matter by whom made. And all 
this is not intended to decry either the faith- 
fulness or ability of the physician. Among 
the professions none are more justly hon- 
ored; none more laborious, faithful, and 
painstaking than the man who first ushers 
us into the world, and then closes our eyes 
in death. Granted that his methods ma 
not always be the best, all that we can as 
of him is to live up to the light which he 
has, and if in the providence of God he shall 
have discovered some new and better way, 
he is bound by every consideration of right 
and honor to let his light shine even to his 
own injury, as it must, if the step he haa 
taken be an important advance. It has been 
through observation and experience that all 
the stores of medical knowledge have been 
garnered, and if the time has come to mar- 
shal these in consistent order to the estab- 
lishment of an exact science, let us still be 
true to the truth as we see it. 

To the observations and experience of old 
Ambrose Paré, Surgeon General of the 
French Army, all the world is indebted. In 
Paré's time all gunshot wounds were cauter- 
ized by pouring into them boiling oil, as a 
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necessary means of saving the patient's life. 
But once upon a time, after a great battle, 
Paré found to his dismay that the supply of 
oil was exhausted, and thousands must die 
from want of it. What was his surprise to 
find that those who were not cauterized re- 
covered more rapidly and easily than those 
who had received the scientific treatment. 

And coming down to our own times, have 
we not learned how futile were all the in- 
conveniences, expenditures, and hardships of 
quarantine against yellow fever, now that 
experiment has proved that it is not con- 
tagious in the ordinary sense; and how soon 
may we expect observation and experiment 
to prove that vaccination is no preventive 
of smallpox, but that its greatly reduced fre- 
quency and virulence in our day are due to 
isolation and cleanliness in place of previous 
filth and continuous attempts to spread the 
contagion. Previous to vaccination thou- 
sands were engaged in spreading smallpox 
by inoculation, so always keeping it alive in 
the community, just as they are now seek- 
ing to prevent it by isolation and vaccina- 
tion. Is it wonderful, therefore, that there 
should be fewer cases of smallpox in our 
day in face of vigorous attempts to prevent 
its spread than in times past, when attempts 
to spread it were almost as universal. Its re- 
duced virulence, on the contrary, is due 
chiefly to greater cleanliness. Smallpox rav- 
aged Mexico for the same reason that the 
Black Death ravaged Europe, but both were 
due chiefly to the prevailing theory that filth 
was proof of Godliness, and the odor of filthy 
garments was mistaken for the odor of sane- 
tity. 

But we have more important work on 
hand than simply exposing the untrust- 
worthiness of observation, no matter by 
whom made. A science of health as exact 
and reliable as astronomy and chemistry is 
the great desideratum we have in view. 
Such science is rational not speculative, log- 
ical and not empirical. Its practice is al- 
ways developed out of demonstrated in place 
of the assumed premises of empirical science. 
Every foundation must be sure if the super- 
structure would endure. A fundamental dis- 
covery from which to reason is, therefore, 
an absolutely necessary prerequisite to every 
science that is worthy the naine. 

Let us consider for a moment the neces- 
sary character of such discovery. This is 
determined, of course, by the nature and ob- 
jects of science. Science is a description of 
Nature, and especially of how Nature does 
her work, in order that we may take advan- 
tage of this work for our own purposes. It 
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is & true apprehension by the mind of the 
processes illustrated outside as well as in- 
side the mind. The first consideration in any 
work is always power to do it. "This is 
known in science as force, and force, though 
invisible, is not by any means a fiction. Its 
existence being the first step toward pro- 
duction makes the recognition of its exist. 
ence to be the corresponding step in science, 
just as sure as it is true that science is & 
description of Nature. 

A knowledge of how the force works, that 
is, What are the laws of its operations, is, 
however, still more important. In the na- 
ture of things law and force are inseparable. 
Where the one is will always be found the 
other. The one works and the other directa; 
the one points the way and the other 
enforces the decree, making the basic dis- 
covery in every true science to be a state- 
ment or formula of fact which designates 
the power that produces the phenomena 
and the law by which the power works. 
This is what the great Professor John 
Hughes Bennett, of the University of Edin- 
burgh, calls the "primitive fact" of the sci- 
ence. It is the causative fact—the basic 
principle of production, which, as Bennett 
well says, “renders the different parts of the 
science harmonious and the deductions of ita 
cultivators conclusive.” The law of gravity, 
which includes a statement of the force of 
gravity as well as how it works, is the primi- 
tive faet of physical science, and applies to 
all the facts of which it is made up. Chem- 
ical affinity, he shows, is equally the primi- 
tive fact of chemistry. What, therefore, 
must be the primitive fact of vital science 
if it is not a statement of the force that does 
the work of the vital organism, and of the 
law by whieh it works. And Bennett contin- 
ues as follows: 


“Medicine, then, in its present state, pos- 
sesses no primitive fact. But is it not very 
possible that it may do so at some future 
time? During the many ages before New- 
ton," he says, "physical science was as in- 
exact as physiology is now. Before Lavoi- 
sier, chemistry, like physiology, consisted of 
nothing but groups of phenomena. These 
Sciences went on gradually advancing, how- 
ever, until philosophers appeared who united 
these together under one law. So medicine, 
we trust, is destined to advance, and one day 
another Newton, another Lavoisier, will arise 
whose genius shall furnish our science with 
its primitive fact and stamp upon it the 
charaeter of precision and exactitude." 


(To be continued.) 
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Practical Psychology.* 


THE WILL 


(a) Volition, the training of the 
will, first by physical exercise, secondly 
by mental exercise. (b) The develop- 
ment of the will; basis of feeling. (c) 
The psychological definition of the 
will; the phrenological definition, 

According to psychologists, the defi- 
nition of the will includes all the active 
operations of the mind; all our con- 
scious actions and doings, whether ex- 
ternal bodily actions, as walking, etc., 
or internal mental actions, as concen- 
trating thoughts, ete. By active opera- 
tions are meant not only external ac- 
tions or movements, but also internal 
acts of mental concentration, and the 
will to ward off the blow with the hand 
is an illustration of a voluntary ac- 
tion, while blinking when an object is 
brought close to the eyes is spoken of 
as non-voluntary, because, though we 
are conscious of the movement, we do 
not distinctly purpose to perform it. 
Desire, then, is the underlying element 
that precedes volition. It makes us 
seek the realization of some pleasure 
which is presented to the mind. If we 
analyze a desire, we find that we have, 
psychologically speaking, intellectual 
elements, emotional elements, and vol- 
untary elements. Under intellectual 
elements we might again divide our 
heads under presentative and repre- 
sentative elements, or those that in- 
clude physical experiences in their sim- 
ple form, and what imagination brings 
to us of former images or consorts. 

There is a keen relationship between 
willing, knowing, and feeling. In 
many incidents there is a certain posi- 
tion set up in the mind between know- 
ing and feeling to willing; thus we 
may want to do something that re- 
quires activity and at the same time we 
may need to reflect a doubt of the 
work, which forms a contrast. As a 
rule, a child who is energetic does not 


*Digest of a chapter of a new work on 
“ Practical Psychology," now in the press. 
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care to reflect much upon his actions, 
and the same holds true with older 
people. Strong emotions and actions 
are elements of contrasts, but the man 
of strong will, say psychologists, is the 
man who, among other things brings 
emotion under control As a rule, 
however, the element of knowing and 
feeling must be controlled by volun- 
tary action to be effective. To have 
the desire to gratify some feeling sug- 
gests a voluntary action before the end 
or object is obtained. Thus a child 
may desire to stand well in his gram- 
mar class in order to get high marks in 
his test examination, and the object 
will call out his knowledge of nouns 
and verbs, and help him to bring about 
the desired effect or result. In nearly 
every case the psychologists say they 
find that feeling supplies the stimulus 
or force to volition, while it is the 
knowing element or intelleet which 
guides and controls it. To a psycholo- 
gist the various stimuli which come to 
& boy as & formation are general terms, 
but to a phrenologist, believing, as he 
does, in the localization of the various 
functions of the brain and faculties of 
the mind, he can very clearly see that 
the child calls into play not only his 
will power and intellectual memory of 
what the various kinds of speech mean, 
but he further uses his concentration 
of mind or the element of Continuity. 

We have said before that the mind 
does not act as a whole, and even sci- 
entists are proving every day that this 
is the case, and it is being clearly ° 
proved that the experimental side of 
phrenology is demonstrating what the 
empirical side discovered years before 
experiments were possible with elec- 
troids. We can train the will in two 
wavs. By bodily exercises and mental 
influences, and out of the training of 
the will comes what we call the devel- 
opment of it, but we cannot develop a 
thing without first calling it into ac- 
tion. Motive, in short. is the desire 
which prompts or encourages volition. 
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This motive may be an impulse, an 
appetite, or an inclination, and the 
stimulus applied to a child varies in 
different children, for what will prove 
to be a stimulus to one child will not 
be the same incentive to another. 
Psychologists tell us that “Every child 
is endowed at the outset with a num- 
ber of instinctive propensities which 
constitute the natural basis of voli- 
tion," and which they call instinctive 
factors. Phrenology points out that a 
child is endowed with certain innate 
faculties, which constitute the natural 
basis of volition. Thus the will, in its 
turn wil call out the exercise of 
Approbativeness, Self-esteem, Friend- 
ship, Firmness, Conscientiousness, and 
Causality, and, although psychologists 
fully rely on the fact that’ various 
nerve centers are developed in children 
as well as the imitative centers, they 
have yet to realize that there are cer- 
tain mental localizations of ideation 
which are controlled by the will. Phre- 
nology recognizes that will or volition, 
in its most essential element has the 
following function: It adapts man to 
control his various powers, while Self- 
esteem seeks to establish control, Ap- 
probativeness to make it popular, Con- 
scientiousness to make it just, Firm- 
ness desires to make a thing permanent. 
The organ of Firmness, therefore, is 
averse tq change. Tt resists influences 
that favor any desire of the mind to 
vary the purpose or desire which has 
been once formed. It is the facultv 
that gives fixity and steadfastness of 
mind. It gives perseverance, and per- 
severance is mentioned by psycholo- 
' gists under the heading of will. AI- 
though all the faculties may have it to 
a certain extent, vet if Firmness is not 
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well developed, a person may be easily 
tempted and led astray, however good 
his intentions. There is a reliabil- 
ity about Firmness which is used in 
turn by all the faculties, which one 
cannot help but admire. To compare 
then the psychology of Dexter in three 
aspects, with deliberation of judgment, 
we have very clearly pointed out to us 
the faculties of Firmness, Cautious- 
ness, and Causality, though this psy- 
chologist includes them all under the 
heading of will, and that the pre- 
liminary stage in resolution involves 
imagination and reflection. The reflec- 
tion involves the judgment, and a de- 
sire or choice is made. Again Dexter 
follows closely to the phrenological 
document by saying that resolution is, 
accompanied by Firmness and perse- 
verance, and the interval between reso- 
lution and execution demands the ex- 
istence of both, or there would be no 
execution. “They are essential for 
steady application and continued ef- 
fort, and their absence indicates a deep 
wil." We are gratified that this as- 
pect of Firmness is so clearly defined. 
James, Sully, Ladd, and Bain have all 
written eloquently on the will, but 
none of these writers can explain to a 
teacher the natural obtuseness that 
keeps a child dumb when he is ques- 
tioned. or which makes him show & 
lack of intellect, which handicaps him 
in the right interpretation of his les- 
sons. or accounts for his apparent stu- 
pidity, the physical weakness which 
makes him shrink from anticipated or 
actual censure, the paralyzing effect of 
fear upon his thoughts and actions. 
All of these at times may stimulate the 
appearance of obstinacy, stubbornness, 
temper. or uncontrolled volition, 


Exercises for April. 


THE MOTIVE-VITAL TEMPERA- 
MENT. 


The exercises for the temperaments 
are evolutionary, in that they help to 


develop the various parts of the body 
and brain, and by careful understand- 
ing of the laws which govern our or- 
ganizations a proper unfoldment of 
health and strength can be expected. 


(Continued on page 117.) 
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People of Note. 


NICHOLAS II. AS EMPEROR OF RUSSIA AND PEACEMAKER. 
A SYMPOSIUM: 
By D. T. ELLIOTT, or LONDON, AND J. M. FITZGERALD, or CHICAGO. 
No. 1. 


The Emperor of Russia possesses a 
t of organization and mental de- 
velopment that will at once pronounce 


His environment is not the most 
favorable for the display of these 
higher sentiments; although regarded 


NICHOLAS 11., CZAR OF RUSSIA. 


him as a man of peace, with high as- 
pirations, strong sympathies, and a 
love of justice. There appears to be 
an absence of such characteristics that 
give contention, harshness, or egotism ; 
he is not of an overbearing spirit, but 
is more persuasive, genial, and pliable. 
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as an autocrat he will to a very great 
extent be obliged to follow the dictates 
of his government. Were he a stronger 
man physically he would be able to in- 
sist upon the recognition of his own 
views and ideas, but he is very apt to 
acquiesce in the deliberations of his 
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counsellors when he should make a firm 
stand for his own views, hence he will 
be subjected to adverse criticisms from 
foreign people. His mental make-up 
indicates that he has a noble mind, but 
& delicate physique. He will be de- 
servedly popular among his subjects 
and will be regarded as a just man 
who wil be benevolently disposed 
toward his people. We regard him as 
being more or less handicapped and 
prevented from displaying the finer 
and higher feelings of his nature. He 
should have every credit for his noble 
stand for peace which he displayed in 
connection with the Hague conference. 


No. 2. 


In making a study of the photo- 
graph of Nicholas II. Emperor of Rus- 
sia, one is struck with the fineness and 
delicacy of his personality. Evidently 
the,mental element rules his character, 
his face and eyes are truly feminine, 
he looks anything but the autocratic 
ruler of the lives and fortunes of so 
many people and so vast a domain as 
Russia embraces, 

He is essentially a peaccable man, 
there being very little of the executive 
or war spirit in his composition; this 
is due to a lack of Destructiveness and 
Combativeness rather than to a su- 
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perior development of Benevolence. 
The latter faculty and also Human 
Nature are not strongly marked in his 
head, as is shown in the flatness of the 
head where the hair covers the upper 
central part of the forehead. He has 
very little insight into character, or in 
fathoming motives, purposes, etc., 
hence he has been blind as to the real 
situation in the Far East and has 
failed miserably to appreciate the tem- 
per, manly progressiveness, and pa- 
triotic spirit of the Japanese. He has 
enormous Cautiousness and Secretive- 
ness, as is shown in the great fullness 
of the upper middle side head, and 
those faculties have permitted him to 
keep an open ear to unwise counsel, 
thus deceiving himself into the belief 
that Japan was only bluffing. With 
his weak Human Nature and enormous 
Caution he could not conceive of so 
small a power ever daring to singe the 
fur of the great Russian Bear. And 
now undoubtedly he is astounded and 
mortified at the initiative of his fear- 
less opponents. 

Nicholas IT. is in an unhappy posi- 
tion, his blood and education are Rus- 
sian and "the divine right" idea has 
placed him as ruler of his country, but 
he is not a warrior, nor was he strong 
enough to maintain peace when he had 
a golden opportunity. 


THE UNSCRUPULOUS AMBITION OF RUSSIAN DESPOTS. 


Editor Penny Press: In my teens, some 
seventy-five years ago, I studied Russian 
history, was convinced that the ambition of 
Peter the Grent was to absorb all Asia and 
possibly all Europe, and had bequeathed his 
policy to his successors. Ever since I have 
watched with interest the development of 
that grasping policy. Russia owned Alaska, 
but having no desire for North American 
territory sold it to us and used the avails 
to aid her chronic poverty. When the vic- 
torious Japs were about to march on Pekin 
and establish a wise progressive government 
over China, Russia forbade, meaning in due 
time to rule China herself. 
proposed to take Port Arthur as compensa- 
tion for her war expenses Russia forbade it 
and insisted on its evacuation, then quietly 
took possession herself. When the powers 
remonstrated the Russians’ plea was Vladi- 
vostock, the eastern terminus of our Siberian 
railroad, is ice-blocked four months of the 
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year, and we Russians must have an open 
port, so Russia holds Port Arthur still. 
Pretending friendship for China, Russia got 
permission to construct the Manchurian 
road and so aid Manchurian development. 
It constructed that rond and under false 
pretenses fortified and garrisoned it. The 
powers protested and demanded the evacua- 
tion of Manehuria. Russia finally promised 
to withdraw on October 8, 1903. Instead 
of keeping her promise she holds it with 
ever increasing forces, 

Pretending to want timber, she leased of 
Korea several square miles of timber-land 
with the privilege of shipment at a nearby 
harbor for twenty years. She cut timber, 
built block-houses and barracks, filled them 
with troops and commanded the Korean 
government to close the port and depend on 
Russian protection instead of that of Japan. 
These demands Korea refused, and the capi- 
tal, Seoul, is now protected by Japanese 
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soldiers. The Russians attacked these sol- 
diers just two hours before the Japanese 
attacked the Russian fleet at Port Arthur. 
Russia meant to grasp Korea to fortify the 
narrow strait separating it from Japan and 
control Japan. It became a question of life 
and death to the Japanese government. 

In 1870 the victorious Germans captured 
Paris and seized Alsace and Lorraine as 
their compensation for war expenses, Rus- 
sia had been long uneasy at the presence of 
a host of German troops near her south 
frontier, so Russia and France have"formed 
an alliance offensive and defensive as against 
all European aggressors. This treaty does 
not include Asia. The alliance has enabled 
Russia to borrow about $1,500,000,000 of 
the French, a very shrewd move on Russia's 
side. Should Asian or any other trouble 
drive France into an unfriendly attitude the 
Russians would not hesitate to repudiate 
the entire debt. The French are aware of 
this. 

By solemn treaty Russia bound itself al- 
ways to allow the Finns home rule and the 
use of their own language. ‘They have 
broken this treaty, and the best of Fin- 
land's people are exiling themselves to es- 
cape such reckless tyranny. 

Ve Americans mourn, but can bring no 
relief. Lately Persia has been financially 
straightened. Russia, professing friendship 
and sympathy, has loaned her $10,000,000 or 
more, Why To have a pretext for inter- 
meddling there. In our Civil War of 1861 
Russia refused to grant the South bellig- 
erent rights, not because of any real friend- 
ship to us, for friendship between despotism 
and a republic is not possible, but because 
she would thwart the policy of the British 
rulers, which policy was to divide and rule 
us as far as possible. Henry Ward Beech- 
er's eloquent appeals to the English people 
turned that dangerous tide in our favor. 
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Of course Russians accuse us of ingratitude. 
The Czar is either the tool of his council 
or a very deft deceiver. While making the 
Siberian road money was very scarce, loans 
became almost impossible, yet the deficiency 
of his navy was most apparent. In order 
to arrest or retard the fleet-building of other 
nations the Czar proposed the Hague peace 
court. Apparently on purely eerte 
impulse, yet before the peace delegates met 
he is reported to have quietly eontracted 
for $40,000,000 worth of war vessels. Re- 
cently the Russian government gave us a 
moderate surprise by removing the censor- 
ship from all outgoing telegrams from war 
correspondents. There may be a keen de- 
sign hidden under this permission. A quiet 
record of the telegrams of each correspond- 
ent will soon show which of them must re- 
ceive passports for home. 

Seeretary Hay has kindly sought to cir- 
cumscribe the area of the war. Russia 
assents, but I fear the moment she sees an 
open door to Pekin, Korea, or India, she 
will enter under some pretext or other. We 
have begun to legislate for fortifying the 
Philippines, Is this wise? If the ase 
conquer we can need no great outlay. If 
the Russians grasp Korea, Japan, and China, 
an attempt to hold the islands safely by 
means of fortresses, troops, and a fleet, 
would cost far more than the islands are or 
ever will be worth to us. The wise and 
economie way to protect the islands is for 
us to unite with England and Japan in say- 
ing to Russia, "Retire at once into Siberia 
and stay there, or we will compel you.’ 
Russia will obey, and England safely hold 
Hong Kong and India in peace. Now is the 
time for action. Delay may ruin all, 

DANIEL H. CHASE. 

Middletown, Conn., March 2d. 


From our Oldest Subscriber. 


News and Notes 
By E. P. Miter, M.D. 


WHAT AMERICA SPENDS AN- 
NUALLY FOR TOBACCO. 


Statistics show that there is con- 


sumed in this country about 280,000,- 
000 pounds of manufactured tobacco, 
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10,000,000,000 cigarettes and 7,000,- 
000,000 cigars. The value of the to- 
baceo smoked and chewed is more than 
$500,000,000; with the value of the 
cigarettes and cigars added the cost 
would be doubled. This is an enor- 
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mous sum spent for the use of a poison- 
ous weed, that causes disease, decay, 
and death. 


DOES VACCINATION PREVENT 
SMALLPOX? 


According to statements found in 
the March issue of Physical Culture, 
Dr. John E. Stanton, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, recently died 
of smallpox, after being vaccinated 
twenty-four times, and, in addition to 
that, had the vaccine virus injected into 
his tissues hypodermically in order to 
protect himself thoroughly against 
smallpox. 


BEER-DRINKING GERMANS. 


The imperial health officers of Ger- 
many have ascertained that it costs the 
people of that country $625,000,000 
annually for alcoholic liquors, the 
largest portion of which is for beer. 
These officers are about to issue an 
enormous amount of educational pam- 
phlets showing the injurious effects on 
the human system of alcoholic stimu- 
lants. i 


FASTING AS A REMEDIAL 
AGENT. 


There is no doubt whatever but that 
ninety-nine out of one hundred cases 
of either acute or chronic disease would 
be greatly benefited by fasting from 
one day to a week or more. There are 
probably ten people who die from the 
effects of eating too much where one 
dies from starvation. All food eaten 
more than can be digested and assim- 
ilated has to be excreted as a foreign 
substance. This throws a great bur- 
den upon the heart, liver, kidneys, skin, 
and lungs. As a result, these organs 
are overworked, and heart failure, 
Bright’s disease, diabetes, boils, car- 
buncles, and other skin eruptions, tu- 
mors, cancer, tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
bronchitis, and catarrh are brought on. 
Give all these organs a rest and breathe 
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enough to oxidize the food in the sys- 
tem, and many diseases may thus be 
cured that will not be if the system is 
continually overtaxed and neglected. 


CHERUBIMS AND FLAMING 
SWORD. 


The last three verses of the third 
chapter of Genesis read as follows: 

“And the Lord God said, Behold the 
man is become as one of us to know 
good and evil: and now, lest he put 
forth his hand, and take also of the 
tree of life, and eat, and live forever: 

“Therefore, the Lord God sent him 
forth from the garden of Eden, to till 
the ground from whence he was taken. 

“So he drove out the man; and he 
placed at the east of the garden of 
Eden Cherubims and a flaming sword, 
which turned every way, to keep the 
way of the tree of life.” 

We have stated in former articles 
that the “firmament which divided the 
waters from the waters,” which “God 
called Heaven,” spoken of in the first 
chapter of Genesis, was the continent 
of America, and it is our belief that 
the garden of Eden, in which the tree 
of life above referred to was “caused 
to grow,” was in this country, and that 
the cherubims and flaming sword that 
were placed to keep the way of the tree 
of life was Phrenology, the science of 
the brain and mind of man, and Elec- 
tricity, the force or power which runs 
man’s brain and body. 

A clear and complete understand- 
ing of the science of living will solve 
the problem of life. Perfect obedience 
to the command of God as revealed in 
His Word will make humanity the 
“sons and daughters of God.” And 
God will “dwell with them, and they 
shall be His people, and God himself 
shall be with them and be their God.” 
Jesus Christ said: “The kingdom of 
God cometh not by observation; neither 
shall they say, lo here or lo there, for 
behold, the kingdom of God is within 
you.” 

Cherubim is the plural of cherub, 
and cherubims are the plural cheru- 
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bim. A cherub is defined as an an- 
gelic being, the “winged head of a 
child, ranking next to seraphim in ec- 
clesiastical hierarchy, and held to ex- 
cel in knowledge, and typifies the pres- 
ence and power of the Deity.” 

What can more accurately typify 
cherubims than the organs of the 
human brain? Every convolution of 
the brain is an organ of some faculty 
of the mind. In what part of man’s 
organization are “God’s image” and 
attributes more clearly reflected than 
in the brain. The brain is the or- 
gan of the mind and each portion of 
the brain has its own function to per- 
form. Each convolution typifies a 
special cherub. Similarity of function 
in cherubs would constitute a cheru- 
bim. There are some forty or more 
cherubs in each hemisphere of the 
brain which would or could readily be 
divided into fourteen or more cheru- 
bims. The perceptive faculty, or its 
organs, form one pair of cherubims, 
the intellectual another, the moral an- 
other, the domestic another, the aspir- 
ing another, and the animal desires 
another. 'Tune, Time, Order, Color, 
Observation, Language, Causality, 
Comparison, Intuition, Ideality, Con- 
science, Firmness, Hope, Sublimity, 
Spirituality, etc., are cherubs of the 
highest order, and groups of them 
would form cherubims the like of those 
formed at each end of the Ark of the 
Covenant, which contained the orig- 
inal stones on which God had engraven 
the ten commandments given to Moses 
and the children of Israel on Mount 
Horeb. In Hebrews viii., 8, we find 
the following. which was foretold by 
Jeremiah: “Behold the days come, 
saith the Lord, when I will make a 
new covenant with the house of Israel 
and the house of Judah: not accord- 
ing to the covenant I made with their 
fathers in the day when I took them by 
the hand to lead them out of the land 
of Egypt; because they continued not 
in my covenant, and I regarded them 
not, saith the Lord. For this is the 
covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel after those davs. saith 
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the Lord; I wil put my laws into 
their mind, and write them in their 
hearts: and I will be to them a God, 
and they shall be to me a people: And 
they shall not teach every man his 
neighbor, and every man his brother, 
saying, Know the Lord: for all shall 
know me, from the least to the great- 
est.” 
(To be continued.) 


EXERCISES FOR APRIL. 
Continued from page 112. 

With the vital temperament we have 
shown that certain qualities are 
stronger than others; and also with 
the mental and motive we have endeav- 
ored to impress a similar thought, al- 
though one exercise is not enough to 
carry out our full plan for the develop- 
ment of the body. We hope, however, 
to enlarge upon this point, so as to 
help our readers to realize the need of 
taking exercises based upon this idea. 
We now desire to give an exercise that 
will promote benefit to the person who 
possesses a motive-vital temperament, 
and trust the exercises that have pre- 
ceded this have been well practiced, and 
we have no doubt as to the results. 

(d) A man weighing one hundred 
and seventy-five pounds, height five 
feet ten inches, age fifty, circumference 
of head twenty-two and a half inches, 
and height fourteen and a half inches, 
and length from glabella to occiput 
fourteen inches. 

(1) Heels firm, hips firm, or hands 
on hips, knees stiff, head erect, forward 
bend from the waist position. (2) 
Backward stretch, position. (3) To 
the right bend, position. (4) To the 
left bend, position. 

Repeat from the commencement, 
with number one movement, until 
ninety-six counts have been reached. 
Rest five minutes. Repeat the above 
directions three times before going to 
Test. 

A prize is offered to the one who has 
been the most faithful in carrying out 
these exercises for six months. Par- 
ticulars to be sent in on July 1st, with 
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a record of time spent on the exercises 
each month. Address, Editor Physical 
Exercise, PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 24 
E. 22d Street, New York City. 
CAPTAIN JACK MAODONALD. 


— 


TREATMENT OF INEBRIETY. 
By CmanrLes H. Sueparp, M.D. 


The use of alcohol as a beverage has 
been productive of many conditions 
that militate against the well-being of 
society, and of the individual, while at 
the same time it is the prevailing opin- 
ion that desirable results are to be 
secured by its moderate use. Modern 
research, however, is fast showing the 
fallacy of this idea. One of the most 
untoward and far-reaching results of 
its common use is that of paralyzing 
the nerve-centers of the brain, thus 
destroying the will power of the indi- 
vidual and leaving him stranded in 
society as an inebriate. Coincident 
with reaching that stage he is a suf- 
ferer from an insidious form of dis- 
ease, and, in order to relieve his un- 
fortunate condition, as in the case of 
any other disease, we should study the 
cause, and thus be able to strike at the 
root of the trouble, although it is of 
infinitely more importance to prevent, 
rather than merely to cure disease. 

It is a world-recognized fact that 
important social reforms can be 
wrought with comparative ease by judi- 
cious teaching of the vast army of 
school-children. In the struggle for 
and against alcohol the mightiest 
weapon will always be scientific in- 
vestigation, which seeks to establish 
only facts. Much has been done and 
much more will be done in the large 
field of physical training of the young 
for the improved development of their 
bodies, as well as for the prevention of 
disease. The education of the young 
regarding the facts which modern re- 
search has demonstrated as to the ac- 
tion brought about by the use of alco- 
hol, and all the other narcotics, will 
ultimately develop a community of 
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total abstainers. But before that good 
time can be brought about, there is a 
large class of incompetents and de- 
generates of various grades to be cared 
for. 

To meet the conditions of inebriety 
we must necessarily resort to those 
physical agencies that will secure har- 
mony of action, or health to the body. 
We know too well the destructive ac- 
tion of alcohol, in whatever phase it 
may be presented, no matter how much 
diluted or disguised. The vital action 
aroused by the presence of alcohol in 
the system exhausts the nervous ener- 
gies in the effort to dispose of the in- 
truder, invariably weakening the pow- 
ers of resistance, and leaving the indi- 
vidual open to  morbific agencies. 
Herein also is a great fraud, for by the 
benumbing action of alcohol on the 
brain perception of its true condition 
is not recognized. Not alone are the 
disastrous effects apparent upon the 
living, but it reaches with appalling 
ferocity down to unborn generations. 
'There is no physiological function to 
be benefited by the use of alcohol, nor 
is the use of any of the narcotics free 
from danger. any of the popular 
sanitariums of our country do not use 
alcohol in any form in the treatment 
of their patients. 

Notwithstanding the well-known 
deadly influence of alcohol, it dom- 
inates society, upheld by the strong 
force of commercialism, and by the 
large army of ignorance. Nor is the 
medical profession free from its thrall- 
dom, though there are many noble ex- 
ceptions. It would take a long time 
to even enumerate the many phases of 
this hydra-headed monster, but one is 
in constant evidence: the inebriate, 
and the important question is, What 
shall be done with him? We know 
that in such cases the blood is loaded 
with impurities, and the liver, kidneys, 
and stomach are laboring under ab- 
normal conditions; that the patient 
has lost control of his higher powers, 
that he needs friendly counsel, and ab- 
solute outside contro], until his body 
has become purified from every trace 
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of the poison, and his natural func- 
tions have regained their proper ac- 
tion, 

À large element of time is required 
to bring about the change from a 
chronic abnormal state, to a healthful 
action, but wonderful results have been 
secured where a patient perseverance 
in such a course has been pursued. 
With health restored the morbid crav- 
ing is gone, and the patient is fitted to 
enjoy and take an active part in the 
pleasure, business, and struggle of life. 

This is no idle theory. It has been 
thoroughly demonstrated by many per- 
sons, notably by one of beloved mem- 
ory, Dr. J. Edward Turner, who built 
the first inebriate asylum in the 
world. He first taught mankind that 
inebriety is a disease, and then practi- 
cally showed how the inebriate should 
be dealt with, in the institution which 
he founded in 1864, at Binghamton, 
N. Y. 

Inasmuch as the largest amount of 
disease proceeds from the stomach, it 
is the part of wisdom to inaugurate a 
system of diet that will furnish all the 
requisite nourishment without burden- 
ing the body with a quantity of debris 
that, to be disposed of, severely taxes 
the nervous energies of the patient. 
Dieting, and even fasting, has been 
found of great advantage, not alone in 
preventing disease, but also in reliev- 
ing such chronic difficulties. 

The power of simple baths to har- 
monize disturbed functions is becom- 
ing more and better understood, and 
great success has crowned all efforts in 
that direction. The hot-air bath stands 
pre-eminent among all other appli- 
ances for that purpose. One hag but 
to glance at the records of any well- 
conducted Turkish bath establishment 
to be convinced of its wonderful power 
in the cure of disease. The use of this 

th in cases of inebriety has been 
marked with great success, both in this 
country and in Great Britain. 

„It is a vastly better way to relieve 
disease by mild measures, rather than 
by drastic action, for, in the latter 
case, the nervous energies are over- 
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taxed, and a long time is required for 
recovery, if perchance recovery is pos- 
sible. What is called disease is but an 
effort of nature to restore normal con- 
ditions, and we have only to place the 
invalid in proper relation to nature’s 
forces and harmony is quickly re- 
gained. For that reason we remove 
the cause of the inebriate’s suffering 
by denying, not alone the alcohol, but 
all the narcotics, and at the same time 
placing him under suitable hygienic 
regulations to regain lost power, 

In no way can we do more good to 
our fellow-men than by promulgating 
hygienic truths and popularizing the 
use of the Turkish bath. By so doing 
we shall gradually but surely elevate 
the health standard of the community, 
remove many conditions of disease, 
and diminish the number of inebriates. 


HEALTH AND CIVILIZATION. 
By Jutra COLMAN. 


It is claimed by some that drink 
supplies an indispensable element of 
civilization; because, as they say, we 
find so much drink consumed by the 
leading civilized nations. That, how- 
ever, 1s a sort of “post hoc-propter 
hoc” argument that we are not pre- 
pared to accept. The true founda- 
tions of civilization consist in an im- 
proved education, a spirit of liberty, 
and a practical Christianity. Queen 
Victoria’ s statement to the Abysin- 
nian prince that Great Britain owes 
her leading position to the open Bible 
has many proofs. 

A safe test is to ask if drink, un- 
der our own observation, civilizes or 
improves those who take it. Some of 
our own people drink much, some lit- 
tle, and others none at all. Compar- 
ing the first with the last of these 
classes, which shows marks of the 
highest civilization? This is not 
splitting hairs, but by comparing 
these extremes we see the manifest 
tendency. Every one of our readers 
knows that the drink barbarizes en- 
tire sections, especially in the larger 
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cities, where it has sway over many 
drinkers drifted together, as in White- 
chapel, the Five Points, and the Hay- 
market. Such sections would become 
as degraded as the most hopeless bar- 
barians were it not for the reforma- 
tory efforts of non-drinkers in their 
vicinity. The individuals fished out 
of these slums are hopeless until they 
give up the drink. 

How, then, do we account for the 
intimate association of drink with civ- 
ilization? Simply thus: There are 
among all nations individuals prone to 
get money without labor. Among 
savages they do it by piracy, plunder, 
and highway robbery. Civilized peo- 
ple put themselves by mutual agree- 


‘ment under law and police protection; 


while some of the covetous charac- 
ters, finding in the drink a ready-to- 
hand instrument for depriving their 
victims of such self-defense as may 
be furnished by health and brain and 
nerve power, they promote and pop- 
ularize its use in a great variety of 
ways. In these days they also con- 
trive laws to conceal or justify their 
trickery, and aid their purpose of get- 
ting the money of their victims with- 
out adequate returns. They take ad- 
vantage of scientific discoveries and 
mechanical improvements to cheapen 
and adulterate their own productions, 
and also of the improved channels of 
commerce to rush their goods to all 
parts of the world. So it happens 
that they often appear in the open- 
ing of new avenues of trade like the 
forerunners of good under the pro- 
tection of flags to which they bring 
only shame and disgrace. Hear what 
Mr. Schurman, of Cornell University, 
says, sent out by our President at the 
head of the commission to the Phil- 
ippines: *I regret that the Americans 
allowed the saloon to get a foothold 
in the Islands.” The Bishop of Lon- 
don, in 1889, says: “Trade is the basis 
of the civilization of the world, com- 
merce is the interchange of all those 
varied blessings and comforts which 
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God in his Providence has allowed to 
be created by the human race, and the 
consequent intercourse of mind with 
mind which from our very nature is 
the great means of elevating and 
purifying that nature." 

But what has the trade in alcoholic 
liquors done toward civilizing darkest 
Africa? It has certainly been rushed 
with the most astonishing diligence. 
The importations of one year from 
the port of Bristol, Eng., were rum 
and gunpowder in twenty-five out of 
thirty cargoes. In another year 
(1884) there were imported into 
Africa from Great Britain, Germany, 
Portugal, and America 8,751,527 gal- 
lons of spirits, valued at $4,469,160. 
We need not doubt the assertion that 
there are myriads of black people in 
the heart of Africa whose only 
knowledge of the white man’s civ- 
ilization is summed up in the one 
word “gin,” and the mischief it 
works; worse than the blackest hor- 
rors of African slavery, because the 
blacks become its willing slaves. An 
illustration came to us about a dozen 
years ago from the widow of Presi- 
dent Roberts, of Liberia. A negro 
backwoodsman came to the door of 
her residence with wild fruits for 
sale. What would he take for them? 
Calico, corn-meal, sugar? “No, we 
want gin.” “T have no gin. Gin is 
bad for you.” “No, gin is good. Make 
me feel good!” There is the same old 
serpent’s head with its lying tongue 
that shows up in this country. What 
do the traders themselves say about 
it? Mr. Betts, a trader on the West 
Coast, says: “I am not insensible to 
the evils this traffic works in these 
countries to commerce itself, and I re- 
gret it much . . . the liquor 
trade is certainly ruinous to com- 
merce proper;" and he continues the 
trade only because “the people have 
become so demoralized that the trad- 
ers cannot trade with them for any- 
thing else," which proves that the 
trader himself is demoralized. 


(To be continued.) 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained." 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


SCHOLARLY. 
By UNCLE Jor. 


to have considerable thought given to 
his health. 


No. 623.—Robert J. Houghton, 
Minneapolis, Minn., age seven years. 


This lad has a favorable organiza- 


Phrenologically speaking, his head 


No. 623.—ROBERT J, HOUGHTON, 


tion for health, and has a fair balance 
between body and brain, but it will be 
noticed that his head is large for the 
width of his chest and the size of his 
neck; therefore it will be well for him 
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indicates several strong characteristics, 
which may be enumerated as follows: 

The head appears to be quite high 
and broad across the front of the fore- 
head. It will be noticed that there is 
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no deficiency in the upper portion of 
the head. This lad will be a philoso- 
pher and reasoner, and wants his 
father to tell him the why and where- 
fore of everything. He is not content 
to be told that things will be explained 
to him later on, but he wants the 
reason right away. He is old for his 
age, and we judge that his parents 
were more matured when he was born 
than is ordinarily the case. "Through 
the height of his head, the development 
of the intellect, and breadth of the 
head as well, we realize that he has 
more than ordinary capacity to mark 
out his own work, to think and plan 
and originate schemes of work. 

He will not need to borrow ideas, for 
he will have more than he will be able 
to use in the ordinary sense of the 
term. 

He will be a conscientious student, 
and his head is remarkably high in the 
organs of Conscientiousness, Firm- 
ness, Veneration, and Benevolence. 

He has a very analytical mind. He 
is very quick to see if people carry out 
their arguments or not, and he will 
think that what applies to him will 
apply to other people as well. 

He would make a very fine lawyer; 
in fact, he will be more than a lawyer. 
He will make a good judge, and he will 
often be referred to to decide impor- 
tant matters even if he does not take 
up the study of law. If he engages in 
this profession, however, he will be a 
very keen, sharp, intelligent, witty, 
analytical leader. No man will be able 
to get the better of him, for he will 
have his arguments cut and dried. He 
would bring the weak points, as well as 
the strong ones, before the judge and 
jury, and the judge would find that 
there was very little for the other side 
to say after that. 

He will always be in the vanguard 
or ahead of everyone else, and he will 
have a scheme or plan of his own in 
whatever direction his mind eventually 
settles. He has a strong will of his 
own. His temper rises quickly, and 
he gets considerably heated when peo- 
ple do not keep their promises with 
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him; in fact, he shows more temper 
through the inconsistency of others 
than almost in any other way. 

He will be fond of fun, full of 
humor, and ready with a witty reply 
to everything that is said at the table 
or in his presence. It will be a notice- 
able feature in his character that he 
will turn things into rhyme. 

He can be orderly, but it will be 
more through a matter of principle 
than through a desire to e time in . 
putting things away, but he must cul- 
tivate his Order. 

Another thing he will have to culti- 
vate is his perceptive mind. 

He is a wide-awake lad. He is al- 
ways on the go, and inclined to use 
his executive powers in superintend- 
ing, guiding, and directing his mates 
than being led by others. It will not 
be surprising to find that the play- 
things that he has, the express cart, 
the engine, the soldiers, the books, and 
the tools that he uses, will all be 
brought into use when entertaining his 
little friends, and he will be the cap- 
tain of “the gang.” Others will follow 
his lead, because they see they cannot 
do better than he, nor so good. If an 
be educated, so that he will use his 
mental powers in the best possible way, 
largely, we should say, in professional 
ways. 

(a) As an inventor or electrician. 

(b) In law as an advocate or judge. 

(c) In some philanthropic line of 
work, as a president of some Young 
Men’s Christian Association move- 
ment, or more directly in a theological 
direction, but the latter must only 
come through a special calling and 
wish of his own. 

(d) He will make a splendid physi- 
cian, for his sympathies and influences 
will enable him to diagnose disease cor- 
rectly. He will be respected and be- 
loved by his fellows. As a specialist he 
would do well, or as a professor of 
medicine; as a writer on medical sub- 
jects he would influence his fellow pro- 
fossors. 

He will write poetry. for his mind 
is full of it. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. : 
Dear Professor: 

The truthfulness of your remarks in 
the delineation of my little boy's head, 
which you made from his photograph, 
is so fully indorsed by his life that it 
may be interesting to you to know how 
some of the points have already come 
true. (1) You remarked that his 
parents must have been quite matured 
before he was born; this is the case, 
for Robert is our youngest child, and 
is considered the brightest one of the 
family. (2) You say he wil be a 
leader among other boys. This is true, 
for he always takes the lead and directs 
his mates, and the boys call him “The 
boy with too much brain." He is al- 
ways ready with an answer and sharp 
to see a point. (3) You say he shows 
more temper through the inconsisten- 
cies of people than in any other way. 
He has repeatedly proved this state- 
ment, and he makes everyone do as 
they agree when he's around, (4) You 
say he is not naturally orderly. This 
is true, for his mother has had great 
work to get him to put his things 
away, but he is improving in this direc- 
tion. (5) You say he is able to reason 
things out like an older person. He is 
constantly doing this, and is very 
shrewd in supporting his arguments. 
(6) You say he is analytical. He 
shows this characteristic every day, by 
comparing and contrasting his work 
and his studies. He is witty, and 
makes lots of friends. If you care to 
use this letter you can do so, as it may 
help to convince others who have not 
had our experience. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. G. Hoveuton. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
MOTHERHOOD. No. II. 


By Mary Lowe DICKINSON. 
(Continued from page 89.) 


“This eagerness does not, in either 
case, go far to prove that what they 
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get at college fits them for the divine 
mission of motherhood better than 
could be done elsewhere, for much 
less depends upon the college than 
upon the girls. Their gain will be 
measured by their measure of intelli- 
gence, of pluck, of previous diss d 
ment, of faculty for genuine work. 
It depends, too, on their own concep- 
tion of what the higher education 
ought to be expected to give to them. 
If we, against whom in our youth the 
college dor. were barred, should be 
eareful to estimate fairly the advan- 
tages of college training, all the more 
should these younger sisters, to whom 
all doors swing wide, enter the treas- 
ure-house of knowledge, well aware of 
what equipment they need and know- 
ing how to use the supplies that lie on 
every hand. 

“Whatever the college gives will 
fit the young woman for motherhood 
just so far as it trains all her faculties 
and makes them dc for her use in 
any other career. We send our boys 
to college that their mental powers 
may be disciplined to meet life's stress 
and strain, in whatever form it arises. 
Special training for special fields 
comes afterward when the field is 
chosen. Special training there ought 
to be for home life, for motherhood’s 
responsibilities and cares; but no spe- 
cial training ever supplies the lack of 
disciplined mental powers. These the 
mother should possess without regard 
to what else may or may not be her 
preparation. Her mental training 
makes her mistress of her own forces. 
It gives her weapons into her own 
hands. It aids her to put on her 
armor, and when the time comes for 
the ‘marching along’ she is ready 
and brave, like a true Christian sol- 
dier, instead of undecided, empty- 
handed and weak. And, because, of 
all careers motherhood is the highest, 
how reasonable that for its sake the 
highest mental training should be 
given. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE RATIONALE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Bx Rv. F. W. WirkiNsow, F.F.P.I. 


(Continued from page 91.) 


A leeture given before the Fowler Institute, London. 


The great purpose of one's life is to gain 
complete self-control or self-mastery physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally, and it is im- 
possible to do this unless the person has & 
clear knowledge of his own power in these 
directions, and as far as I know, phrenol- 
ogy is the only science by which it is pos- 
sible for an individual to come to this 
knowledge of himself. While there are the 
general divisions which deal with the 
moral, mental, and physical phases of one's 
being, and these can be generally outlined, 
yet it is wise to remember that the physical 
is the basis or foundation of the mental, 
and is taken up into it, and the mental 
and physical are taken up into the moral, 
and while such is the case, there is a com- 
bination of the three which in its fine 
issues and phases is only patent to the ex- 
pert. While a general knowledge may give 
to one an easy method of reading the prin- 
cipal phases of character, yet its intricate 
and subtle phases can only be determined 
by minute study and good practice. It is 
in phrenology the same as any recognized 
science, its secrets and power and forces 
only reveal themselves to the painstaking 
investigator. And the more in earnest the 
student, the more diligently he investigates, 
the more fully will he be repaid for his 
labors. I say this because of the haste 
with which some desire to dispatch their 
Study of the subject. 

We do not judge by lumps, but by the 
length of brain fiber—and in order that you 
may understand this part of my address let 
me sny that the brain is composed of cells 
and fibers. The cells are at the surface in 
cinerous or gray matter, and the fibers are 
the white matter, or, if you prefer, the 
mental telegraph wires which connect one 
part of the brain with the other and with 
the center of one’s being, which I might 
call the threshold or floor of conscious- 
ness, for there is a center in the brain 
organization whieh might be named as 
above. I am not in a position to say 
where the center is, for, unfortunately, 
anatomy cannot in this case determine its 
position, as anatomy deals with the or- 
ganization and composition of the brain, 
and of necessity its experiments and dissec- 
tions, except in the case of the vivisection of 
animals, a practice which I loathe and abhor, 
are with dead matter, which, of course, can- 
not reveal to us the center or threshold of 


consciousness, and as our senses are decep- 
tive, none being more so than feeling, which 
in its ultimate includes every sense which 
our word sensitiveness implies—we cannot 
by our senses determine its position. But as 
the center of association is said by anatomists 
to be in the interior of the brain, clustering 
around the medulla oblongata, we may, just 
as an illustration, come to the tentative con- 
clusion that the center or threshold of con- 
sciousness may be even the medulla ob- 
longata itself, and may there focus the whole 
of the impressions received from the four 
senses in the head as well as the general 
sense of feeling which pervades the whole 
body. Now, having thrown out the sugges- 
tion of the medulla oblongata or its imme- 
diate surrounding being the chief central ex- 
change for all impressions, now let me deal 
with the cells of the cinerous or gray matter 
being the power or receptive center for im- 
pressions which are connected by the center 
of consciousness or the other part of the 
brain by the fibers which are the telegraph 
wires from one point to another, and as it is 
estimated that there are at least 300,000,000 
brain cells having their varied connection we 
can very readily sce what a complicated or- 
gan the brain is. It can also be readily seen 
that with such a complication of duties as to 
direct the functions of the body, the receiv- 
ing of impressions from outside of the body, 
the receiving of internal impressions, the re- 
mitting of instructions and energy to the 
various parts of the body to avoid danger 
and to accomplish the purposes of the mind, 
the marshalling of the thoughts, and the 
coming to conclusions as to course of action, 
the determining factor of the individual in 
the ranging of all the impulses and feelings 
in the will as a general to carry out the 
purpose of the mind. For moral sovereignty, 
ete., there must of necessity be a division of 
labor, and there must also be a center for 
focusing results, as well as dispatching en- 
ergy. If there is a division of labor, then of 
necessity comes localization, and here we deal 
with a phase of Phrenology which is often 
held up to ridicule and pooh-poohed as if it 
were hardly worth notice, and the reason 
is because those who pooh-pooh it have not 
given it that attention they should. It is 
very easy to ridicule a thing we don't un- 
derstand, and it is a cheap way of getting 
out of a difficulty. 


(To be continucd.) 
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MUSIC, ART, AND POETRY—PRODUCTS OF THESUBJECTIVE MIND. 


By J. TuonNToN SiBLEY, M.D. 


(Continued from page 94.) 


The sublime working of the subjective 
mind is sometimes apt to lead into too 
great an admiration of its powers. The 
evils and disasters of subjective domina- 
tion are well shown in the life of William 
Blake, the English artist and poct. This 
gifted scholar was eminent ns each, and 
some of his conceptions possess a charm 
that cannot be described. He illustrated 
his poems with his own engravings, and 
the highest excellence was displayed in 
each. His early productions, “Songs of 
Innocence," are specimens of true poetry; 
and while they are highly subjective, and 
possess an indescribable charm, tliere is 
nothing in them, more than can be found 
in the works of other pocts, to indicate 
that he was mentally unsound; but no one 
can read his later works, "Songs of Expe- 
rience” and "Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” 
without being driven to the conclusion that 
he was insane—in other words, that the 
subjective mind had usurped the throne. 
He allowed the objective faculties to lie in 
abeyance so much that he became irrespon- 
sible. His last works were the works of 
genius, but it was the genius of a madman. 

Lord Macaulay once said that no man 
can be a poet or enjoy poetry without a 
certain unsoundness of mind. In other 
words, to be able to write poetry one must 
let the route to the source of inspiration 
and to the storehouse of memory be unob- 
structed, and he must leave ajar the portal 
to the seat of the emotions. This need not 
constitute an unsoundness of mind, but only 
a temporary condition of subjectivity, from 
which one may be aroused to full objective 
supremacy. A long-continued subjective 
state without objective relief is not with- 
out disastrous consequenees; and when in- 
dulged in will lead to acts of thoughtless- 
Bess and carelessness, which are taken 
sometimes as marks of genius. What is 
termed the eccentricity of genius is not ec- 
eentricity at all. It is simply the acts of 
one who permits himself to be influenced 
by the many impressions that reach the 
subjective mind, and install themselves 
there as facts; thereby putting the object- 
ive faculties in temporary abeyance. While 
we cannot agree with Lord Macaulay that 
this condition is unsoundness of mind, it is 
a condition that cannot prevail for a great 
length of time uninterruptedly without pro- 
ducing unpleasant effects in a temporary 
derangement of the intellect. 


The career of many of the great poeta, 
notably Byron in England and Poe in 
America, has furnished us with striking ex- 
amples of the power of the subjective mind 
when untrammcled by objective influences, 
and we marvel at its uniqueness of concep- 
tion and its fruitful capacity. These men, 
though cultured and learned, could never 
have written such poetry had they not ap- 
proached at times the border line of mental 
unsteadiness without crossing it. These 
are not isolated cases, for it may be put 
down as an axiom that the better the poetry 
the less objective and materialistic the 
author. 

This temporary ascendency of the sub- 
jective mind is the rule with the true poet, 
and it is a noticeable fact that the poetry 
that lives is that which reaches the emo- 
tions, which are true products of the sub- 
jective mind. It is a well-known fact that 
many of the good poets have been addicted 
to the use of liquor or drugs. These things 
tend to dethrone the objective faculties, as 
evidence in the actions of persons who ha- 
bitually use cocaine or morphine. With 
the dethronement of the objective mind 
eomes an assertion of authority of the sub- 
jective filled with many peculiar and strik- 
ing effects of auto and hetero suggestion. 
These suggestions in some persons are fan- 
ciful to a high degree, and under their 
influence subjective intelligence of a high 
order is often exhibited. This artificial 
means of inducing the subjective state 
has been recommended by some writers, 
and investigators of hypnotism, and is 
used by some practitioners of suggestive 
therapeutics in our own eity; but it is a 
Teprehensible practice, and should be con- 
demned by all who abhor the distressing 
objective conditions that frequently grow 
out of the use even in moderation of such 
agents. (Case of advertiser.) Although 
Byron and Poe were thoroughly subjective 
when writing, there was always a compen- 
sating objective influence that made them 
men of good sense as well as men of genius, 
and no one ever accused cither of being 
mentally unsound. 

All poetry not emanating from the sub- 
jective mind is mechanical and soulless. It 
lives an ephemeral existence, sometimes a 
more or less popular one, but dies as soon 
as the scenes it describes or the events it 
commemorates no longer touch a sympa- 
thetic chord in the hearts of its readers. 


(To be continued.) 
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The March meeting in connection with the 
American Institute of Phrenology was held 
in the hall of the above Institute on the lst 
at eight o'clock. Dr. Robert Walter, of Wal- 
ters Park, gave an able address on “The 
Exact Science of Health, Life's Great Law." 
Dr. Charles Wesley Brandenburg occupied 
the ehair; and in appropriate words intro- 
duced the lecturer of the evening. He said 
in part: "It is a great pleasure to welcome 
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a pleasure to him to renew his acquaintance- 
ship with the Fowler & Wells Co., and the 
Institute that had had so many illustrious 
workers connected with it. 'This evening re- 
called the time when he had met the Fow- 
lers and Mr. Sizer when a young man some 
fifty years ago, and later when, as an invalid 
seeking health, he ran across some of the 
works of O. 8. Fowler, who gave him hints 
on how to regain health. That was a start 


among us one of the links in the chain that 
has so long upheld the Science of Life and 
Health, and one who was known to the 
founders of the American Institute of Phren- 
ology. We welcome him also on account of 
his practical experience as a physician, and 
ns & writer of valuable works on the subject 
that has brought us together to-night. I 
feel sure we shall spend a most profitable 
time together." 

Dr. Walter, in commencing his address, 
prefaced his remarks by saying that it was 
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in a new direction, and ever since he had 
been endeavoring to teach “Life’s Great Law, 
the Exact Science of Health.” Science is 
»uilt up on law, for science without law is 
a misnomer, 

At the close of the lecture the chairman 
commented on a few of the salient points of 
the address, and then asked Miss Fowler to 
give a practical demonstration of Phren- 
ology. 

Miss Fowler said she would call upon Mr. 
Joseph Salomonson to step on the platform 
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and to allow her to introduce him to the 
members and friends of the Institute. She 
had had the pleasure of examining his head 
in her private office, and found several very 
interesting features in his character. They 
are as follows: 

You & remarkable organization for 
health, and are capable of generating an un- 
usual degree of vitality. Nature gave you 
a good start to begin with, and you have 


evidently improved your opportunities for 
sustaining your constitutional strength. 
You should make an excellent advocate for 
the carrying out of common-sense principles 
in life. Your personality should influence 
others to abstain from the unnecessary re- 
straints of conventional life, and speak vol- 
umes for a more simple mode of sustaining 
one's constitution. You should, therefore, 
be able to preach effectively the gospel of 
sanitation and right living. "There are sev- 
eral points in your Phrenological develop- 
ments that indicate what we now say con- 
cerning you. For instance: 

There is great originality in your charac- 
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ter, and you will show all through your life 
a singular power to work out your own 
ends. Your conscience and your reason work 
together; consequently you will not care so 
much what other men think or do, provided 

ou have liberty to carry out your own views 
in life. Your moral brain, together with your 
intellectual capacity, invite your mind very 
strongly to live along intellectual lines, and 
your ability to think for yourself. Your 
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progressive or reformatory spirit will always 
place you in the band of great thinkers. 

Your mind is largely nourished by the food 
you eat and the life you live. There is no 
chance for disease to get hold of you. Your 
circulation is perfect, and your general con- 
dition is far above the average; in fact, you 
have no adipose tissue to get in your way, 
and the physical fibers and the tone of your 
physical instincts help your mind to think 
clearly. Your intellect is an active one, and 
we should expect to find in your case power 
in several directions. 

One is that you do not care to engage in 
small lines of work. You have large plans 
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before you. You take in the whole world 
in your heart, or more scientifically speak- 
ing, into your interests, You would like to 
create new thoughts of life for the people you 
see around you. You would like to convince 
persons of their errors. Your philanthropic 
spirit enters into all you do. It makes you 
a Christ among men. It gives you a strong 
redeeming feature, which has all the reforms 
from early ages down to the present day. 

We do not think you will be a man to live 
alone, but would rather be in touch with 
civilization, where you can handle or influ- 
ence men. 

It will take you many years to enlarge 
and unfold the many plans that you have in 
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your mind’s eye to do, and it will be neces- 
sary for you to be patient with people to 
enable them to see the advanced ideas you 


You ought to make an eloquent speaker, 
for you have two characteristics that always 
unite themselves in a foreible orator. 

(1) One is that you are alive all over in 
the subject to which you give yourself. 

(2) You have a power to condense what 
you have in mind to say in a few words; 
therefore you ought to be able to clinch the 
attention of others, and in ten minutes or 
a quarter of an hour you could say more 
than many persons who take three-quarters 
of an hour to explain what might have been 
said in ten minutes. 
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Continuity is a small organ in your head, 
but you are able to carry out a definite and 
prolonged line of thought, when you give 
yourself to any work, with considerable 
steadfastness, though continuity is constant- 
ly urging you on to new conquests, as Alex: 
ander said in regard to his work. 

Were it not for your large Firmness you 
would dissipate your strength more than you 
do, and you would find yourself passing from 
one phase to another without following out 
any line of thought. As it is your active 
Firmness enables you to stick to a purpose, 
persevere with an object, or even overcome 
the greatest opposition. 

You were born to exercise a decided influ- 
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ence over your fellow-men, and ought to 
carry out some fixed principles of thought. 

You are an executive man, and do not 
mind how much labor you pass through or 
undertake, so long as you feel ready for the 
task. You ought to write out your thoughts 
one of these days, if you have not already 
begun to do so, for you have literary talent, 
and if you will get the help of a stenographer, 
you will be able to cover much ground, and 
condense your thought more quickly than 
as if you tried to elaborate your thoughts 
with your own labor. 

You are a keen student of Human Nature. 
Your capacity to understand character is far 
above the average. You ought to be able to 
understand your fellow men quite well, and 
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with Phrenology as & guide you will find 
that it will give you a basis for your sizing 
up of men, and in judging what their char- 
acteristics are, and when you trust to your 
intuitive judgment rather than to your sym- 
pathies, you will not make a mistake in your 
estimate of others. 

Sublimity being so strongly developed, you 
cannot pin yourself down to a small pro- 
gram, and were you not healthy in organ- 
ization and every fiber and nerve of your 
body, you would become worn out with the 
work you give yourself to do. 

You are not wanting in ingenuity, and we 
judge that you will use your executive and 
ingenious qualities in working out new ideas 
rather than in a mechanical direction. 

You like to perfect everything that you 
do. You like everything to be perfect of 
its kind. You like to deal with the best ma- 
terial, whatever it is. You hate shoddy from 
the bottom of your heart. Anything that is 
artificial has the same effect, and on this ac- 
count you will be true to your principles and 
motives, and will endure everything that you 
realize is true. You are not carried away by 
large hopes, nor do you leave things for 
Providence to settle. You attend to your 
own business yourself. 

The spark of Divinity in you is always 
burning, and it is a live ember. You could 
never feel very far from the Divinity that 
comes to you from a higher source; in fact, 
you are very conscious of superior help and 
guidance, and this helps you to be stronger 
in carrying out your views of life, for you 
realize that you have a Divine source to 
draw upon. 

Benevolence, Conscientiousness, Firmness, 
and Causality are some of your strongest 
mental powers, and these united give you 
more than ordinary zest, earnestness, philan- 
thropic spirit, intensity of mind, indomitable 
will, and persevering spirit, and ability to 
generate new thoughts and plans of work. 

You eannot follow another master. You 
are your own guide, and while you are not 

roud or vain in spirit, yet you must be 

own for your great independence of 
thought, which predominates over your 
whole life. 

One more feature of your character should 
be mentioned, and that is your friendliness 
toward others. You look upon mankind as 
belonging to one great family, and your fel- 
low men as brothers. Friendship and Philo- 
Progenitiveness give you, to a large extent, 
this element of friendliness, and you will 
always remain true to the friendships you 
have made; in fact, you have a constancy of 
attachment that does not allow you to forget 
the friendships you have formed in early life. 

ou can adapt yourself to many phases of 
character, and when traveling you know how 

to make yourself at home, and make others 
feel at home with yourself. 

Though you have your own methods of 
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life you are not an imitator of your fellow- 
men. These are some of the salient points 
that you recognize in your character. We 
could go along and elaborate many points 
which your head indicates, but these will 
serve to show where the power of your char- 
acter lies. 

You should become a reformer in the truest 
sense of the term, and an organizer among 
men, a writer of original views, living out 
your own ideas. 

She then asked Mr. Salomonson to explain 
some of his views concerning the best meth- 
od of preserving health. He said in part as 
follows: 


HOW TO LIVE ACCORDING TO 
NATURE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I will ask you 
the question, What do we live for, and an- 
swer it by saying, Do we not desire to make 
the most of life, and in order to do so ought 
not our object to be to live as near to Nature 
as possible? This is my conception of our 
responsibility to our Creator. Up to within 
four years ago I used to enjoy what I con- 
sidered then some very good things to eat, 
very good dinners, in fact, but at that time 
I had very little time to think, as I was 
& busy man, and ate all the things that 
were placed before me. I was then filling 
& position of merchant and consul in India. 
Since then, during the past four years, I 
have had time to think, and I thought I 
would try the system that I am about to 
explain to you. After a month's trial I was 
so much taken with the habits I had formed 
that I decided to continue them. When I 
went home to Holland a gentleman in Am- 
sterdam said to me, “You are a vegetarian." 
I said “What is a vegetarian?” I found that 
the so-called vegetarian was one who ab- 
stained from eating meat. “Oh,” said I to 
my friend, “I am no vegetarian, for I do not 
touch any animal products, such as milk, 
butter, or eggs, and prefer raw food. I do 
not take anything that pertains to the cow 
or Sheep, while your vegetarian believes only 
that it is not right to kill." 

I find that by taking the raw carrots, raw 
turnip, raw onions, and fruit, I now have no 
thirst, and I have come to believe that thirst 
is artificial, and that it only accompanies 
cooked food when salt is put into it, but the 
natural life does not demand drink. I have 
not drank any water, tea, coffee, or spirits 
of any kind, since September, 1901, when I 
was in Switzerland, and I find I have lost 
forty pounds, but have now a pure human 
body. A gentleman came to me who had 
been to many doctors who had failed to 
cure him. He said to me, *Can you do any- 
thing for me." I said, "I think I can help 
you if you are willing to do as I tell you." 
* Well." said he, "there is one thing you must 
not tell me to do, that is to give up meat." 
“Oh,” I said, "if you wish to go on eating 
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meat, you must go back to your doctors and 
your drugs. I cannot do anything for you." 

All men are alike, and all sicknesses are 
alike, the only difference is in form. The 
hundred diseases come from the same source, 
& degenerate stomach, degenerate kidneys, 
degenerate liver, through thousands of years. 
Science does not know the needs of the natu- 
ral man, because doctors have only had un- 
natural bodies to look at and examine inside 
and out. Degenerate, I say, through the 
eating of improper food. I could not be 
sick or have a fever, because I have not the 
conditions for fever to thrive in. I will tell 
you why: If you plant a banana or a cocoa- 
nut tree here you would get no bananas or 
cocoanuts, for the soil is not suitable. Sick- 
ness only comes where there is the proper 
soil for it. 

Then there are social questions to con- 
sider. One should sleep on the ground, for 
the ground is much healthier than conven- 
tional beds. Of course I would not advise 
meat-eaters to begin at once to sleep on the 
ground, for they are not prepared for such 
& change. 

I have a very different idea of happiness 
from what I had four years ago. Now I 
wear no stockings, no boots, no hats, no col- 
lars, no gloves. I never trouble a barber or 
& butcher, and $250 is sufficient for me to 
live on, for I wear very little clothing, and 
believe people injure themselves by carrying 
&bout so many garments. 


HERE THE MEETING WAS THROWN 
OPEN TO QUESTIONS. 


Dr. Walter asked: "How much life is 
there in the raw carrot? “I don’t know ex- 
&ctly, for science does not know, but there is 
more than in the same proportion of meat, 
and it is purer. I have read recently that a 
German professor placed a high value on 
potatoes, while formerly we thought but lit- 
tle of them. 

A lady asked: “Do you sleep on the 

ound when there is thirty degrees of 

at?” "Oh, yes; but I would not advise 
any meat-eaters to follow my example, for 
they are not ready to do so.” 

One gentleman asked: “How many meals 
a day do you eat?” “Generally two, at 
eleven and six o'clock, but I never eat un- 
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less I feel to need food. As a rule, people 
eat too much, and do not give themselves 
time to digest what they eat. There is order 
in Nature, and I believe in following her as 
much as possible." 

The next question was: “Do you eat 
nuts?” “Qh, yes, there is a great nourish- 
ment in nuts, and they are only indigestible 
when they are eaten after a heavy meal 
They are a food in themselves.” 

“Do you get along without taking any 
water to drink?" “No, I need no water, the 
juice of fruit is all my system needs, water 
oan many impurities, so does a whisky 

a." 

*What do you feed a baby on," asked Mr. 
Streever. "The mother's milk is the best food 
for & baby, although it is liable to partake 
of the impurities of the mother's mode of 
eating. If the baby cannot be nourished on 
its mother’s milk, the best thing to give it 
is the warm juice of boiled wheat, apples, 
etc. 

Another question was: “Can you do a 
good day's work on the food you eat!" 
* Yes, I can work better on natural food than 
on what I used to eat. I sometimes eat 
steamed vegetables, but never put any salt 
in them; Nature has provided enough salt, 
without there being any necessity for the 
addition of any other. Mineral salt makes 
all the evils in the world. As a proof that 
men can work on the natural food, many 
laborers in my own country (Holland) live 
entirely upon it." 

Dr. Brandenburg thanked the speakers for 
their addresses, and said he had followed out 
many of the suggestions just made, and 
could testify to the benefit of a natural diet. 
The broad head naturally cared for carniv- 
orous, and the narrow head for herbivorous 
food. The Polar bear chose a very different 
diet from the bear in India, the latter liv- 
ing on fruit, the former on meat. The eyes 
of the fruit-eaters were much brighter than 
those of the meat-eaters. 


The next lecture will be given on April 
5th by Charles H. Shepard, M.D., whose sub- 
ject will be *How to Reach the Century 

arks.” 

Miss Fowler expects to examine some 
octogenarians. The chair will be taken by 
Dr. Brandenburg. 


— o 


ONE LIFE. 


MARGARET ISABEL COX. 


The tidings glad of peace on earth; 
The guiding star; 

The morn of the dear Christ Child's birth 
In days afar. 
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The God-Man’s life; Gethsemane; 
The Crucified; 

The dark’ning hour of Calvary; 
The Easter Tide. 
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“ Every man truly lives so long as he acts his nature, or some way makes good 
the faculties of himself.’—Sm THoMAS BROWNE. 


EEEE A 


A SONG OF SPRING. 


Blow, ye wild winds, over mountain and 
plain, 
Still drawing closely their mantles of 


snow. 
Bluebirds will soon be back with us again, 
Rills will be leaping as onward they go. 


Soon will the zephyrs o'er forest and field, 
Showers and sunshine, and warm balmy 
air, 
Make all their sere frosty fetters to yield, 
And Mother Nature wear garments more 


fair. 
S. E. BAEER. 


—————9———-— 


THE BRAINS OF THE VAN 
WORMER BOYS. 


The proportionate development of 
the brains of the Van Wormer boys is 
a Phrenological rather than a Psycho- 
logical subject. Phrenology points out 
the criminal type of head and brain, 
and the Van Wormer boys, according 
to the description given by Dr. Spitzka, 
had broad heads and brains. Without 
perhaps knowing this fact, Dr. Spitzka 
(though not a Phrenologist has given 
strong evidence of a Phrenological na- 
ture when he said that “Willis, the eld- 
est of the three, had become the weak- 
est and lowest of them all; that he 
had been going back for years, as the 
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post-mortem examination showed, and 
his unused intellectual faculties had 
been humored until his brain was leas 
forceful and smaller than that of Fred- 
erick, who was six years his junior." 

In the pictures of the brains, the an- 
terior portion of Willis's is considera- 
bly more contracted than that of his 
two brothers, which would be what a 
Phrenologist would expect to find from 
the doctor's description. 

Dr. Spitzka could have been helped 
by Phrenology in seeing that the 
breadth of the central lobe was remark- 
able. Dr. Spitzka, evidently, knows 
nothing about the localization of any 
criminal type, as he proceeds to say: 

“As to what these brains show of the 
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three individuals there is little to be 
said. The criminal type of brain has 
not yet been proved, and the assertions 
of Lombroso and Benedikt have been 
discredited long ago.” This is where 
Dr. Spitzka could have used the com- 
parative evidence of our most striking 
criminals in the last hundred years; 
but he has passed over the evidence on 
the width of the central lobe. 


BATHS. 


During the last ten years there has 
been a great increase in the erection 
of bath-houses in New York City alone. 
The first public bath was erected ten 
years ago at Centre Market. In the 
last ten years for a 5-cent fee, for 
which towels and soap were provided, 
there has been a deficit of only $10,000. 
This argues an average deficit of only 
$1,000 a year, but as a matter of fact 
while the first year's deficit was $2,300, 
that at least was only $200. The dif- 
ference in the two sums shows the 
growth in the habit of bathing in that 
particular neighborhood. It is said 
that some patrons of the bath have 
been going there steadily for the last 
ten years. The Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor has 
beengiven a handsome new public bath- 
house by Mrs. A. A. Anderson, which 
is expected to be opened on the 1st of 
January. This bath-house cost the lib- 
eral sum of $140,000, and is probably 
the most complete building of the kind. 
It is finished in marble throughout, 
and supplies accommodations for 3,000 
bathers daily. "The ventilation is ad- 
mirable and the ceilings high, the loca- 
tion selected is 337 East Thirty-eighth 
Street, near Second Avenue. Before 
this location was selected canvas was 
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made, and it was found that between 
Thirty-third and Fiftieth Streets, east 
of Second Avenue, there were 11,000 
families, or 50,000 individuals, living 
in houses which contained no bath- 
rooms whatever. The object of the As- 
sociation, above mentioned, is not only 
to supply public baths, but to show how 
cheaply such a bath can be run after 
the initial expense with so slight a 
deficit of that one mentioned in Centre 
Market, namely $200 for last year, any 
such bath may be fairly expected to be- 
come self-supporting in time with a 5- 
cent fee. In fact, for two years during 
the ten the bath earned a few hundred 
dollars more than its expenses, which 
argues well for the people. It was 
largely due to the efforts of the above- 
named society that the first and as yet 
the only free bath provided by the City 
of New York was erected in Rivington 
Street. This bath had over 700,000 
bathers last year. During the present 
administration the Association had a 
special committee at work, which sub- 
mitted plans for public baths for New 
York, and asked for appropriations for 
thirty new baths. The administration 
adopted its plans and made appropria- 
tions for eight new baths. On three of 
these the city is now at work. One in 
109th Street, near Second Avenue, one 
in Forty-first Street, near Ninth Ave- 
nue, and one in Allen Street. Sites for 
five others have been selected. The 
largest of these will be at the foot of 
East Twenty-third Street, which will 
cost $225,000. 

Public opinion has changed consid- 
erably on the lines of hygiene, and we 
are glad to say that the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL has stood firm for radi- 
cal reforms in hygiene for over sixty 
years. 
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REVIEWS. 


tn this department we give short reviews of such 
Nxw Booxs as publishers see fit to send us. In 
these reviews we seek to treat author and publisher 
satisfactorily and justly, and also to furnish our 
with such information as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use. Jt is our wish to 
notice the better class of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, especially those related 
in any way to mental and physiological science. 
We can supply any of the books noticed at prices 
quoted. 


* Annual Report of the Department of 
the Interior, 1902, Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office.” Vol. I. (Notice 3.) 

We note further that there are certain 
periods of the school day when pupils, on 
the average, have a higher amount of en- 
ergy than at other periods. That the stat- 
ure of boys is greater than that of girls 
up to the age of eleven, when the girls sur- 
pass the boys and remain greater in stature 
up to the age of fourteen. After fourteen 
girls increase in stature very slowly and 
very slightly, while boys continue to in- 
crease rapidly until eighteen. That the 
weight of the girl surpasses that of the boy 
about a year older than her stature sur- 

es his and she manifests her superior- 
ity in weight to a later period of time than 
she manifests her superiority in height. 
In height girls surpass boys at the same 
age ns in stature—namely, eleven years— 
but they maintain their superiority in this 
measurement for one year longer than they 
do in stature, which indicates that the more 
rapid growth of the boy, at this age, is in 
the lower extremities rather than in the 
trunk. That commencing at the age of 
thirteen, strength of grip in boys shows a 
marked accentuation in its rate of increase, 
and this increase continues as far as the 
observations extend—namely, to the age of 
twenty. In girls no such great accelera- 
tion in muscular strength at puberty oc- 
curs, and aftersixteenthere is little increase 
in strength of grip. The well-known mus- 
cular differentiation of the sexes practically 

ins at thirteen, that is with strength of 
grip so with endurance, as measured by 
the ergograph, boys surpass girls at all 
ages, and this differentiation becomes very 
marked after the age of fourteen, after 
which age girls increase in strength and en- 
durance but very slightly, while after four- 
teen boys equalize almost exactly half of 
the total power in these two features which 
they equalize in the first twenty years of 
life. The development of vital capacity 
bears a striking resemblance to that of en- 
durance, the curves represent the two be- 
ing almost identical. These estimates are 
all very interesting, and bear out a very 
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important differentiation between boys and 
girls at various periods of different physi- 
cal and mental growth. With regard to 
the Child Study's Laboratory, it is stated 
that most of the Saturdays during the 
school year have been devoted to the ex- 
amination of children brought to the labo- 
ratory by teachers and parents, and the 
report goes on to state that almost every 
wide-awake teacher meets with problems in 
the management of children in which more 
certain and deflnite knowledge of the child's 
condition will be of great assistance. At 
the Child Study Laboratory trained ob- 
servations of children using instruments 
of precision can even quickly point out 
wherein a given child differs from the ordi- 
nary child. Where such a variation is evi- 
dent, some régime may be suggested which 
will tend to correct the defect. Many chil- 
dren are misunderstood. Parents often 
have a very wrong estimate of how their 
child compares with others. Many of the 
children who are brought to the Laboratory 
as a result of a difference of opinion be- 
tween parents and teachers in regard to 
the child’s ability. Pupils from over sixty 
schools have sought the assistance of the 
Laboratory. The three hundred children 
brought to it during the past presented a 
great variety of problems. Many parents 
and teachers have brought children here to 
learn the nature and extent of their sensory 
defects. Very bright children have been 
brought to the Laboratory to determine 
whether the phenomenal progress which 
they have been making is at the expense of 
their physical well-being, and where this 
can be ascertained it is a step in the rigt’ 
direction, and one in which all parente 
should be interested. Principals have 
brought their own children to know how 
they compared with the average children of 
the same age, in order that these children, 
whom they know best of all, may form & 
basis for their estimate of other children. 
Children who have failed to make progress 
in certain studies were presented to deter- 
mine what the physical or mental cause of 
their special deficiency might be.  Pecul. 
jar children were brought to determine 
whether the work of the kindergarten or of 
the primary school would best answer their 
needs. Children with very defective sight 
were examined, and decision made as to 
whether the ordinary school or the depart- 
ment of the blind was best suited for them. 
Similar work was done with defective hear- 
ing. High-school pupils, in order that they 
might choose their course of study wisely, 
have sought advice as to whether certain 
deformities would prevent their passing & 
physical examination for entering a normal 
school. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Craracter SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Each photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 

hotograph or photographs (for, where possible, 
wo should be seut, ona giving a front and the 
other.a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (5s. English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouunaL Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 
don. 


H. A. N., Liverpool, England.—Possesses 
an active mental temperament; an aspiring 
mind, and a self-elevated disposition. He 
is very ambitious to excel, is precise, ideal- 
istic, intuitive, and critical. He is a man of 
peace, with strong sympathies, an active im- 
agination, and a metaphysical type of mind. 
He will be interested in all subjects of an 
uncommon nature, and is very earnest and 
industrious to whatever he devotes his at- 
tention. He is cautious, thoughtful, and 
self-reliant; yet very sensitive, susceptible, 
and receptive. Resoluteness, perseverance, 
and independence are marked traits. He 
should diligently pursue his Phrenological 
studies, and embrace every opportunity for 
engaging in publie work of a philanthropic 
nature. 

J. J. E., Wales.—Possesses an active men- 
tal temperament; activity and energy will 
characterize him in all things, and he is best 
adapted for pursuit that will bring into play 
his keen discriminating and analytical pow- 
ers. He is careful and thoughtful in his work, 
prompt in perception, and very observant of 
his surroundings. He is elaborate in thoughts 
and ideas, and his intuitive powers are very 
marked. He will appreciate an argument, 
and be very resolute in maintaining his prin- 
ciples and in defending what in his judg- 
ment is right. There is good degree of self- 
reliance in the character, and he is not 
liable to follow extremes. As a judge of 
character he would be reliable and unbiassed. 
He is a tactful man, and would be in his 
element in studying metaphysical subjects. 

E. H. S., Gloucester.—Possesses an active 
mental temperament, a keen perceptive in- 
tellect, and keen critical acumen. He is 
characterized by energy, activity, self-reli- 
ance, and strong sympathies. He will be in 
his element when engaged in intellectual 
work, for he possesses a strongly inquiring 
mind and the disposition to investigate sci- 
entific subjects. He is admirably adapted 
for publie work, and will be in his element in 
solving mental problems. He is far-seeing, 
analytical, and intuitive; he will make ex- 
cellent use of his knowledge and will utilize 
his facts for practical purposes. His judg- 
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ment is very good, and all his actions are 
directed by his conscientious principles. He 
will do well to work within the limits of his 
strength; he also should direct his energies 
to publie work, for he is quite capable of 
clearly expressing his many thoughts and 
ideas. He has a keen insight into human 
nature, and is an excellent adviser, counsellor, 
and friend. 

E. M. H., Long Branch City, N. J.—The 
photograph of this lady indicates that she 
has a well-balanced temperament, that her 
general vitality enables her to throw a 
healthy influence around her. She has quite 
a magnetic spirit in taking hold of any new 
enterprise, consequently she should be en- 
gaged in work that will elevate and tend to 
draw people to a higher and more useful life. 

Her perceptive faculties make her a thor- 
oughly practical woman. She sees the wants 
of others before they express any desire, 
and were she at the head of a large institu- 
tion for boys, or were she married to a med- 
ical missionary, or were one herself, she 
would be in her element. 

Cireumstances should call her out to do 
executive work in life. She is quite intuitive, 
and is able to understand the characteristics 
of others. She has a ready mind to under- 
stand what is going on around her, yet has 
not a proud or vain spirit, though she is 
highly independent in character. 

She should be appreciated by those around 
her, and allowed to have her full sweep to 
her desires, ambitions, and energies. 

Her photograph indicates that she has ex- 
cellent musical appreciation, and her tem- 
peramental conditions should fulfil the power 
to express music in a direct and almost heav- 
enly way. She will use a large share of her 
mind in this line of work, if she takes it as 
a life-work, for her sympathies will draw 
out her moral sentiments, and were she to 
sing at a funeral persons would feel their 
load of sorrow elevated. She could do much 
good in this direction, and should be utilized 
as a soul saver. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald, of Chicago, was 
called to lecture on Phrenology in relation 
to the surgical case of Mr. Griesenbeck, and 
proved a great success and was well received 
by the students of Bennett’s Medical Col- 
lege. Bishop Fallows was present and in- 
troduced the lecturer. 


Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald writes: 

Hugo Griesenbeck, of San Antonio, Texas. 
Paralyzed September 17, 1899; treated by 
three of New York's foremost neurologists; 
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two of the greatest specialists at Hot 
Springs, Ark.; Dr. Erb, of Heidelberg; Dr. 
Jolly and Professor Oppenheim, of Berlin— 
all of the physicians claiming that he had 
syphilis, On Saturday, January 9, 1904, he 
was brought to me by Dr. Gordon G. Bur- 
dick (the noted X-Ray specialist and Sur- 
geon of Chicago). I found two degrees of 
fever in cerebellum, one degree of fever in 
alimentives and perceptives; amative pro- 
pensity uncontrollable; always hungry; 
wanted to see everything; asking more ques- 
tions than any one could answer, and want- 
ing to know everybody's name, business, 
etc.; had many other habits resulting from 
an over-active state of the faculties of the 
base of brain. Dr. Burdick took skiagraph 
of his head, which showed that the walls of 
the skull were a half inch in thickness, and 
that the entire upper volume of brain was 
without proper circulation. On Monday, 
January llth, patient was operated upon at 
Mercy Hospital, the bone covering the facul- 
ties of Caution, Sublimity, Ideality, Hope, 
Spirituality, and part of Imitation was 
removed on right side of head. Patient re- 
mained in hospital two weeks, after which 
he came under my care for phrenological sug- 
gestion and physical culture, visited me at 
my office for an hour, morning and evening. 
At first had very little voluntary attention 
or definite control over movements; grad- 
ually gained strength so that he could walk 
from five to eight miles per day, figuring 
became play, and could write as fine a let- 
ter as before being paralyzed. After the 
operation he did not need anyone’s attention 
on the street—had complete control of him- 
self, going wherever he pleased and attend- 
ing to his business affairs as of old. He 
remained with me four weeks, returning 
home Monday, February 22d, to assume con- 
trol of his cotton business. 

I should have stated that the patient had 
been kicked by a bronco pony when about 
sixteen years old at the point where opera- 
tion had been performed, and that injury 
bad turned the flow of blood from the 
meningeal veins into diploé veins, thus caus- 
ing an abnormal growth of bone between the 
plates of the skull, the growth being twice 
the thickness of the normal skull, resulting 
in the brain mass being compressed from 
above and on both sides—front and back. 
At time of operation there was no pulse in 
the upper brain discernable. 

J. M. Fitzgerald. 


Professor G. Cozens has been lecturing in 
Brandon and other towns in Manitoba this 
winter, but finds the weather almost too 
cold for his work, it being between 40 and 
60 below zero for weeks together. Never- 
theness, he is having good patronage. 

V. W., Cleveland.—The reason why peo- 
ple consider mathematicians have the strong- 
est brains is simply because people have a 
wrong way of estimating brains. A mathe- 
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matician's brain is valuable to him in pro- 
portion as he does a certain kind of work. 
A scientist's brain is valuable to him accord- 
ing to the work he does. An artist's brain 
is valuable to him according to the work 
he does. A mathematician has large Caus- 
ality, and that faculty is a useful one to 
possess if one knows what to do with it, 
but other faculties that are equally valu- 
able. 

A. E. G., Evansville, Ind.—A clairvoyant 
ean see and interpret most of the things 
you ask about. Such persons claim to have 
double vision and are able to understand 
dreams in a remarkable way. 

A. S. T., La Harpe, Ill.—The physical in- 
dications of a well-balanced temperament 
are found in the regular features, fine chest, 
firm muscles, and well-regulated brain. We 
are glad you, among other readers, have 
been pleased with Rev. C. E. MacGuines’s 
article on Moses, and others by Dr. Miller 
and Fitzgerald, ete. 

The “Williamstown Times,” Pa., for 
March 11, announces that Professor Hum- 
mel, graduate of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, 1876, lectured in the High 
School room Thursday evening on “Mental 
Science," Friday evening on “Moral Philos- 
ophy,” and Monday evening on “Love, 
Courtship and Marriage,” or how to marry 
and stay married. Scientific marriages at 
the close. He comes recommended by the 
leading clergymen, lawyers, doctors, and 
educators of the country, and gave a very 
successful and well-attended course of lec- 
tures here twenty-four years ago. 

The "Elizabethville Echo," Pa., for Feb- 
ruary 26, announces that Professor L. Hum- 
mel, the phrenologist, is delivering & course 
of interesting and instructive lectures in 
the school auditorium this week. He is 
greeted each night with a crowded house, 
nnd is kept quite busy during the daylight 
hours with private examinations. The pro- 
fessor has one of the finest outfits in the 
world for his line of work. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE EXAMINA- 
TION REPORT. 


At the January examination the results 
were: Mr. W. M. Cassidy, diploma, with 
honors; Miss E. Horsfield, diploma; Mr. T. 
Finch, certificate. 

We offer the above graduates our hearty 
congratulations and trust they will honor 
the new responsibilities they have gained. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


At the monthly meeting, held on Febru- 
ary 3d, an excellent lecture was given by 
Mr. James Webb, of Leyton. His subject 
was Bastian’s “Psychology and Phrenology." 
His able criticisms of this work were great- 
ly appreciated by the members and friends 
present. The lecturer very clearly showed 
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that Bastian was not acquainted with the 
principles of Phrenology as laid down by 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, hence his unjust 
criticisms of the science of Phrenology. Mr. 
Webb strongly advised the audience to read 
“Bastion,” for his work is a type of those 
who write against Phrenology without first 
taking the trouble to understand its prin- 

qe A short discussion followed, in which 
` Mr. W. J. Williamson, chairman of the 
meeting, and Mr. Elliott took part. Mr. 
Webb kindly gave a publie delineation. 
Votes of thanks brought the meeting to a 
close. 

Several fellows of the Fowler Institute 
have been engaged in bazaar work and lect- 
uring, notably, Mrs. Willis, of Ramsgate, 
Miss Higgs, Mr. A. Dayes, Mr. F. Cribb, and 
Mr. John Asals. Several of our provincial 
students have also been similarly employed. 


MARRIAGE OF MR. R. J. EAGLE. 


In January last, at Thornham, in Nor- 
folk, Mr. Reuben John Eagle, of Greyhound- 
road, Kensal Rise, a prospective candidate 
for County Council honors, was married to 
Miss Annie Gertrude Campbell, elder daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. William Campbell, of 
St. Ives, Hunts, and niece of Messrs. F. and 
T. Wells, of Kimberley, South Africa. The 
bride, who was attired in a dress of dove 
colored cloth and wreath of orange blossoms 
and veil, carried a magnificent bouquet of 
Maréchal Neil roses. She was given away 
by Mr. Thomas R. Eagle, brother of the 
bridegroom. There were four bridesmaids— 
Miss Eagle, Miss Bessie Billman, Miss Ger- 
trude Cooper, and Miss Ivy Helsdon. The 
Rev. W. H. Walter, the Vicar of Thornham, 
who performed the marriage ceremony, gave 
a very earnest address to the newly married 
couple at the close of the service. 

We congratulate the happy pair on their 
marriage. As a graduate of the Fowler Ín- 
stitute we have had many opportunities of 
judging of Mr. Eagle's earnestness as a stu- 
dent of Phrenology and sincerity as a man. 

On Mareh 2d Mr. F. Cribb gave an 
address before the Fowler Institute and 
greatly interested the members. Mr. D. T. 
Elliott gave some good readings of charac- 
ter at the elose of the lecture. On April 
0th Mr. J. S. Brunning was the lecturer for 
the evening. The lecture was well attended 
and was evidently enjoyed by all present, 
and the delineations of character at the 
elose by Mr. D. T. Elliott were highly ap- 
preciated by all present. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, NEW 
YORK. 


Wednesday Lenten Talks were continued 
during March on "The Psychology of Child 
Life.” The one March 2d was on the im- 
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portant subject of “Scientific Measure- 
ments.” Mrs. Almon Henseley, president of 
the Club for the Study of Life, and Miss 
Jessie Ashley, counselor-of-law and sister of 
Dean Ashley, of the New York University, 
were guests of honor and joined in the dis- 
cussion at the close. March 9th the subject 
was on the “Right Understanding of Chil- 
dren’s Minds, and the Punishments Neces- 
sary for Children—Corporeal or Otherwise.” 
Miss Fallows, daughter of Bishop Fallows, 
of Chicago, was the guest of honor. 

In February at the Ruskin and Browning 
talks, Rev. Arthur Jamieson was the guest 
of honor and discussed interestingly at the 
close the various points of personal help 
that these writers were to him. Ladies and 
gentlemen are invited to attend these talks. 

By special request, Dr. Charles H. Shep- 
ard is to lecture on April 5th (Tuesday) be- 
fore the American Institute of Phrenol 
on the subject, “How to Reach the Century 
Mark." As there is such a wide interest to- 
day in the subject of longevity, we look for- 
ward with great pleasure to the discussion 
of this question. Dr. C. W. Brandenburg 
will take the chair, and Miss Fowler ex- 
pects to examine the phrenological develop- 
ments of several octogenarians. 

We are sure we voice the thoughts of all 
the professors and classmates of 1884 when 
we extend to Dr. W. G. Alexander, of Win- 
nipeg, our deepest sympathy in the terrible 
calamity that has befallen him, through the 
loss of his wife and two children, who were 
killed in the recent Chicago fire. We are 
conscious that no words can explain the ex- 
perience he has passed through during the 
past few weeks, but we are gratifled to 
learn that he has not lost heart, hope or 
consolation in the grand and uplifting work 
in which he is engaged and in which he pur- 
poses continuing. May time lighten his be- 
reavement, and a consciousness of the ever- 
abiding presence of his Divine Father help 
him to carry his burden with fortitude! 

A call from Mr. William J. Trunk, class 
of '99, cheered us during March. 

George Morris writes: “I gave fifteen lec- 
tures in Glenwood, and did very well. This 
is a town of 3,000. I give my first lecture 
in this town, Alexandria, Minn., to-night, 
February 18th. T lectured here six years 
ago and twenty-three years ago." 

Situated in a lovely spot of the North 
Water Gap, Monroe Co., Pa., is Dr. F. Wil- 
son I{urd’s sanitarium. No healthier place 
near the Delaware Water Gap could be 
found. Dr. Hurd is ably assisted by his 
daughter, Dr. Fannie Brown, and other effi- 
cient medical help. When making a tour 
of various sanitariums during the summer 
do not forget to arrange to spend a month 
here. 

H. D. McDowell is located in Authon, 
Parker Co., Tex. where he is giving de- 
lineations of character. 


oT 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February a9, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 


able to the order of 


All remittances should be made pay- 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, pavable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent bv mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS wil! be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred ; they 
Should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature"—San Francisco.—The 
able editor of this journal has recently had 
the opportunity of examining Mr. J. W. 
Colville, the popular lecturer. On the out- 
side page a portrait and short sketch are 
given of this well-known gentleman. In an- 
other part of the paper “The Organic Mind” 
is discussed by Frank Reed; “Nature is not 
Cruel" is an article by C. P. Holt. We 
cannot tell our readers all the good things 
in the journal, but we would advise them to 
Tead them for themselves. 

"Mind"—New York—has changed ita size 
and its print, as well ns its outside cover. 
This journal is edited by Charles Brodie 
Patterson, and in the March number it 
contains an article on “The Mind and its 
Functions," by Morton F. W. Hazeldine, and 
an article on "The Result of a Thought," 
by L. Wayland Easterbrook, is another 
article of considerable moment. 
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“The Popular Phrenologist"—London— 
contains a delineation of W. T. Stead by 
Mr. A. Hubert. “Phrenology and Educa- 
tion" is an article by Mr. James Webb, 
"Anatomy and Physiology of Man,” by Dr. 
Withinshaw, among other interesting ar- 
ticles. 

“The American Medical Journal” — St. 
Louis.—In a recent number “The Chest 
Bandage in Pneumonia” was discussed by 
W. Leister, M.D., and “The Microbe: Re- 
sult, Not Cause of Disease,” by E. D. Pen- 
nington, M.D., is an original article of more 
than ordinary moment, 

“Human Culture” — Chi — contains 
some interesting articles on Phrenology 
from its various aspects. It is a journal 
devoted to human culture, and includes 
“Human Nature," "Human Science," “Hu- 
man Health," “Human Progress,” and “Hu- 
man Success.” It is edited by Mrs. L. A. 
Vaught. 

“New Thought" — March — New York— 
contains some bright articles by Ella Wheel- 
er Wilcox, William Walker Atkinson, Eliza- 
beth Towne, and Sidney Flower. 

“Pacific Medical Journal"—New York— 
is a valuable monthly; contains an article 
on “Some Medico-Legal Facts in the Prac- 
tice of Hypnotism,” by William Lee How- 
ard, Baltimore, and is the opening article. 
“True Food Values” is the title of another 
article. 

“The Bookkeeper and Business Man’s 
Magazine"—New York—contains a fine ar- 
ticle on business men in China, called “Chi- 
nese Statesmen and Chinese Tradesmen,” by 
Wharton Barker. The magazine continues 
to improve its various departments of in- 
terest, the paper is fine and high-class, and 
the thought expended on their articles shows 
no pains are being spared to increase its 
popularity. 

“Home and Farm"—Western Edition— 
has always some good things in it for those 
who are interested in their gardens and the 
cultivation of small farms. 

"The Club Woman"—March—New York 
—carries n violet cover with Easter lilies 
on the outside, while inside we find many 
beautiful portraits of ladies interested in 
fashionable life and clubdom. Its chief ar- 
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ticles are *Fashionable Life Versus Mother- 
hood," “The Evolution of a Great Artiste,” 
and "An Essential Forward Step." 

“The American Monthly and Review of 
Reviews" for March contains an article on 
Japan and Russia, fully illustrated. Other 
important articles grace its pages. 

“Suggestion”—Chicago—contains an arti- 
cle on "The Influence of Early Auto-Sug- 
gestion on the Formation of Character," by 
Herbert A. Parkyn, M.D., C.M., Editor, 
among other interesting articles. 

“Medical Talk for the Home"—Columbus, 
O.—This magazine aims at giving short 
articles in a readable form. "There's some- 
thing for everyone. “The Mother as Head 
of the Family," by Rebecca J. Riggs, is an 
interesting one to home-makers. 

"The National Printer Journalist" is a 
magazine prepared to show different types 
of journalistic work, and should be of some 
special interest to many of our publishing 
firms. 

*Wings"—London—contains an excellent 
article on “The Temperance Movement—The 
Situation,” by Mr. John Hilton. The ar- 
ticle is illustrated with a portrait of this 
well-known temperance worker. This maga- 
zine keeps up its reputation for its con- 
densed news and its valuable temperance 
literature. 

“The Hospital" — London — contains as 
usual much that is interesting to nurses, 
professional people, and even lay men and 
women. The hints given with regard to 
“Fevers” and "Hospital Clinics and Medical 
Progress" are valuable to all alike. 

“The Massachusetts Ploughman"— Boston 
—continues to illustrate its pages with 
some beautiful specimens of flowers, also 
some agricultural exhibits, as well as the 
portrait of the President of the Elgin Board 
of Trade, Illinois, the world's greatest but- 
ter producing district. 

“The Literary Digest"—New York-—con- 
tains, in a recent March number, “Experi- 
ences of Japan and America of Torpedo- 
boats" and “Progress of Christianity in 
Japan,” and a new portrait of Cardinal 
Gibbons, among other interesting articles 
and illustrations. 

“The School Psysiology Journal”—Boston 
—is calculated to do a vast amount of good 
in our schools. A recent number contained 
an able article by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, on 
“The March of Progress, or What Scientific 
Temperance Instruction in the Schools Has 
Helped to do for Our Country." 

“The Northwestern Anthropologist”—Au- 
gusta, Wis.—edited by W. H. Drowatzky, 
and “Mind and Body"—Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia—edited by Mr. Cross, have just come 
to hand, on going to press. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


SYNOPSIS OF CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNIVERSAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 


OBJECTS. 


1. To conduct a thorough and systematic 
investigation of the causes of all kinds of 
human suffering, sorrow, disease, want, de- 
spondency, immorality, vice, and crime; to 
devise and apply practical means, as far as 
possible, for the relief and prevention of 
these evils, and to promote human happi- 
ness in its truest and broadest sense in every 
possible way. 

2. To publish or cause to be published, 
and sell or otherwise distribute or assist in 
distributing books, periodicals, and other 
literature, and eause public lectures to be 
delivered for the purpose of disseminating 
as widely as possible various kinds of useful 
knowledge, and especially knowledge con- 
cerning the natural laws which relate to life, 
health, and happiness. 

3. To establish and maintain or assist in 
maintaining any or all kinds of institutions 
which shall facilitate the promotion of 
health, intelligence, culture, and general 
happiness, and especially institutions where 
the natural laws relating to the physical, 
intellectual, and moral development of man, 
and the principles of political and domestic 
economy shall be taught. 

4. To exert all possible influence for the 
promotion of universal peace and harmony 
among all individuals and classes of indi- 
viduals, and to endeavor to co-operate with 
all organizations and institutions whose 
purpose is to improve mankind, but to re- 
main forever strictly non-sectarian and non- 
partisan in its principles. 

Morro: Our field, the world; our cause, 
human happiness; our standard, truth; our 
weapon, reason; our tactics, love and kind- 
ness; our lender, science; our allies, light 
and hope; our enemies, darkness and de- 
spair. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


l. The attainment of true happiness is 
the sole object and purpose of all conscious 
life. 

2. Man's truest and highest happiness de- 
pends primarily and solely upon bringing 
all parts of his nature into harmonious re- 
lations with each other and into conformity 
with the natural and divine laws, to whose 
operation he is subject regardless of his 
knowledge, ignorance, or belief. 

3. The true and sole function of man's 
intellect is to understand his own self and 
his true relations to external objecta and be- 
ings and to the Supreme Being, and to 
acquire such knowledge as shall enable him 
to fulfill these relations. 
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4. It is natural and right that man should 
believe some things which he does not posi- 
tively know or fully understand. But he 
should endeavor, as far as possible, to test 
his belief, to see whether it is true or false, 
by comparing it with all the positive knowl- 
edge which he possesses; for the more thor- 
ough the investigation the more clearly will 
truth be shown to be true, and falsehood to 
be false. 

5. Whatever ethical or religious system, 
whatever political or economic principle, 
whatever educational method or device, 
whatever healing art—in short, whatever 
system, principle, doctrine, or institution is 
ada pted to the constitution of human nature 
and in harmony with the natural and divine 
laws, is true, and therefore right. And 
whatever is not adapted to man’s nature, 
and does not harmonize with these laws, is 
false, and therefore wrong. 


ORGANIZATION, 


Head office at Seattle, Wash. 
ters may be formed anywhere. 

Supreme governing body, known as Gen- 
eral Assembly, consists of the incorporators 
of the Society and delegates from Local 
Chapters. 


Local Chap- 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES. 


President, Vice-President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, and five Trustees, elected by Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Work systematically classified into de- 
partments, each under the supervision of a 
thoroughly competent person who under- 
stands human nature, and is a specialist in 
his particular line. 

Heads of all departments confer together 
as to ways and means for making the work 
of all departments more effective. 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS SOCIETY. 


1. Membership not restricted to adherents 
to any particular politieal or religious be- 
lief. 

2. Methods of work purely scientific. 

3. As the membership is free, the poorest 
as well as the richest may work in the 
Society. 

4. Not organized for individual profit, 
but solely for the good of humanity. 

George M. Wolfe, President. 


—— eo 


The following books have been received 
for review: 

“The Analysis of Memory,” by R. W. 
Smith, price, $1.00. 

“Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion" "Vol. II, Department of Interior, 
Washin , D. C. 

“Psychology, the Cultivation of the Mind 
a Will,” by Frank H. Randall, price, 

1.25. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


“I am in receipt of your sample copy of 
the JOURNAL and catalogue, etc., and am 
thankful for same. I take this opportunity 
to also thank you for the good work you 
are trying to spread. I assure you in my 
humble way I never lose an opportunity 
and am capable of proving every assertion 
I make in spreading this beautiful science. 

*Meriden, Conn." “D. C. 


“Allow me to thank you for photo been 
returned by you. Also for short delinea- 
tion of character in March number of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, which more than 
ever strengthens my belicf in Phrenology. 
Also in Fowler & Wells Co. The picture 
was my own and you know me well, al- 
though far away. Yes, I can take a hint 
quick, and every man I meet I size him up, 
and I find my first impression is about 
right. Yes, I am all right when I have 
something important to do. I have quite a 
number of men under my care, and I know 
their natures pretty good. My work ealls 
for me to use my own ideas very much. 
Much suecess to you in your work. 

“Negaunce, Mich.” “T. H. R. 


“Find herewith a money order for whieh 
send me by return mail Wells’s New De- 
scriptive Charts. 

“Notwithstanding that New York City is 
2,000 miles and more from here, yet the 
return to my last order was within seven 
days from time of sending. While the great 
rapidity of the mail must be noted, the 
Fowler & Wells Co. are to be thanked for 
great promptness. 

*Authon, Tex." 


———- 


One of the secrets of Mr. F. F. Proctor's 
suecess at his various New York theaters is 
the ample provision made for the comfort 
of his patrons, not alone while they are in 
their sents, but in all parts o fhis thenter. 
Commodious retiring rooms are provided on 
every floor of his houses, public telephones, 
writing desks generously supplied with at- 
tractive stationery, and messenger service 
are also at the disposal of his patrons, and 
there are hundreds of out-of-town persons 
who regularly make one of the Proctor the- 
aters their rendezvous at the end of a day's 
shopping, where they are able to give proper’ 
attention to their external appearance, and 
at the same time put themselves in a fitting 
frame of mind by the enjoyment of the at- 
tractive specialties, which are always to be 
found upon the programmes. The Twenty- 
third Street and Fifth Avenue, in particu- 
lar, are regarded by both urban and su- 
burban patrons as virtual club houses, 
since, with the exception of the restaurant 
features, every item of women's clubs is to 
be found there. 


“H. D. McD. 
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WHAT IS THE NEED OF A PHRENO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE! 


The most important study for man to 
consider is the subject of the human mind. 
All character, all talent, all happiness are 
the outcome of this wonderful study. As 
the mind of each individual has original 
peculiarities, and also its own susceptibility 
to culture and training, no single arbitrary 
rule will apply to all; training and culture 
must be varied to suit each case or the best 
results cannot be reached. 

So long as men are supposed to be pretty 
nearly alike and are looked upon as a 
hunter would regard a hundred bullets cast 
in the single mold, and, therefore, requiring 
the same amount of powder and a similar 
aim to reach the desired result, it is evident 
that any single form of education—domes- 
tie, economic, scholastic, or religious—must 
be in no small degree misapplied and there- 
fore ineffectual. Phrenology and its twin 
sister, Physiology, offer the only practical 
. Solution of the human problem. Man ex- 
ists, is full of power and possibilities, he 
must act; and for each person there is a 
path in life, which in many respects follows 
the exact line of no other. Physiology ex- 
plains the temperament and suggests and 
sanctions the nutritive and sanitary condi- 
tions best suited to each human being. 
Phrenology reveals the number and nature 
of the mental faculties and their infinite 
combinations; how they can be cultivated 
and co-ordinated in each person to secure 
the greatest possible efficiency and the high- 
est happiness. All parents therefore need 
the light which Phrenology and Physiology 
offer to enable them to secure the best type 


of progeny possible to them, and then to` 


treat and train it to the best advantage. 
Teachers, doctors, lawyers, ministers, and 
merchants, all, indeed, who are called to 
deal with mind and character successfully, 
would find their power doubled for good by 
a knowledge of human character, and pre- 
cisely such knowledge as Phrenology alone 
can yield. A professional education should 
not be regarded as complete without a 
knowledge of this subject; and a common- 
school education should embrace its rudi- 
ments. It is not expected that all who 
study Phrenology will become expert phre- 
nologists, but the science should have a pro- 
fession to teach the community as there are 
professional teachers to disseminate the 
knowledge of grammar. To supply this de- 
mand, or at least to open the way for so 
great a boon to this and all coming ages, 
the American Institute of Phrenology was 
established. The many yenrs of its exist- 
ence and the facilities that it has extended 
verify the wisdom which gave it being. lts 
graduates are seattered throughout the 
world, in all the professions and in many 
trades; domestic training, education, legis- 
lation, law, medicine, and divinity feel the 
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pulses of the new mental philosophy, and 
its influence is felt in a more wholesome 
and broader culture in all that makes life 
& blessing and & power. 

The next session of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology commences the first 
Wednesday in September. For further par- 
ticulars apply to the Secretary, care of 
Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22d Street, 
New York. 


————9—————— 


"Analysis of Memory." Fowler & Wells 
Co. $1.00. “Going over the instances of 
great retentive power that have been cited 
they may be classifled for the purpose of 
enabling the memory all the better to re- 
tain them: 1. A number of cases have sim- 
ply been the plastic power to remember the 
names of persons. 2. Power to repeat lists 
of words, and the higher endowment of be- 
ing able to reproduce whole books and in 
some cases almost the whole of a national 
literature. 3. Ability to memorize dates 
and to manipulate figures. 4. The endow- 
ment for remembering position, or geo- 
graphical location. 5. Musical memory, 
which is a more composite endowment than 
those mentioned in (1) and the first part 
of (2). 6. Linguistic memory which re- 
quires in addition to acute hearing great 
constructive faculties. This is by no means 
an exhaustive classification of memories; 
but simply gives the kinds that have been 
mostly taken note of, because they appeal 
to the faculty of wonder. It must, how- 
ever, be said that some of the men men- 
tioned have given even more marvelous dis- 
plays of memory than the instances quoted: 
but being far more intricate in their nature 
they have not been popularly recognized as 
such. The individual who is able in con- 
versation to pour forth stories of accurate 
information upon a variety of subjects 
stands on a much higher plane, from a 
memory point of view, than anyone endowed 
with the mere power of verbatim repetition, 
and if long processes of reasoning are suc- 
cessfully dealt with the mind is taxed in a 
more complex way still. Lastly, he is a 
memory giant of the first order who, out 
of the gathered stores of his memory and 
experience, pours forth a creation that for- 
ever delights the minds of men.” 


— e 
THE ANNUAL. 


The Phrenological Annual and Register 
for 1904, price, 25 cents. Besides the usual 
field-notes and items of interest, there are 
papers by Miss Doll, Mr. Drowatzky, Mrs. 
Dr. Smith, Mr. De Lancey Allen, Mr. W. 
Rockwell Kent, and Miss Adina Minott— 
students of the American Institute of 
Phrenology—as well as articles by J. A. 
Fowler, D. T. Elliott. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Over 550,000 copies of this Book have been 
sold, and the last Edition is better than ever 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


(Pee NOLOGY 
Ini PHYSIOLOGY and 
| PHYSIOGNOMY 


A Complete Handbook for the People. With over 
One Hundred New Illustrations, including a Chart 
for the Use of Practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pages. 


By the Renowned Phrenologists 


Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER 


* ! Phrenology !’ the very word thrills my soul, and with the touch of 
a Master attunes my heart to a song of gratitude and praise. Phrenology 
is the only science that can solve the problems of our destiny ; the only 
philosophy that explains man as a physical and spiritual being. Phrenology 
is the golden key that unlocks the sacred mysteries of human possibilities. 
It is like a voice that speaks to the sleeping soul and cries, ‘Awake, thou 
that dreamest of ideal things, and know that thou art a god, and canst 
create for thyself the wonder-world of thine own imaginings.’ It speaks 
to the disheartened mortal and thrills him with the message, 'All power 
is within you; learn but to know thyself, and thou shalt be owner of 
the spheres.' 

“ Phrenology is an alluring star that glows brightly in Life's firmament 
for all, and its brightness allures the poet and the lover; its depth baffles yet 
fascinates the philosopher, and its simplicity attracts the child. I cannot 
say, 'Long live Phrenology,' for it, like all other truth, is immortal, but 
here's to the health and long life of its faithful progenitors. May their zeal 
be undiminished and their efforts unceasing to spread this gospel of human 
salvation that is able to solve the mysteries of our being. and to lead man 
up to a heaven of his own creation." 


Cloth, $1.00 
SEND FOR A COPY AT ONCE, STUDY THE PEOPLE 
YOU SEE, AND ALSO YOUR OWN CHARACTER 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. NEW YORK 
L. N. FOWLER & CO. - - LONDON 
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, The Head and Face a 


Mirror of 
the [lind 


INQUIRIES are often made whether we can 
give a satisfactory examination from photo. 


graphs. 
housands of people would be glad to 
obtain from us a careful delineation of char- 
acter and talents, but they live so far away 
from our office that they cannot incur the 
expense of coming. Such will be glad to 
know that they can procure, for the purpose, 
properly prepared photographs, with all the 
required measurements, and then receive 
from us a phrenological examination with 
advice as to proper occupation or choice of 
a business partner or life companion. 

Ladies and gentlemen come to us with 

hotographs of candidates for marriage; 

Rithers and mothers do the same in behalf of 
their sons and daughters, and we have the 
thanks of many whom we have saved from 
much unhappiness. 

Write for “Mirror of the Mind," which 
gives terms and full information. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
An ce NEV NOES 


Reinhold's Nature Cure Sanitarium and 
Physical Culture Home 


At 825 Grove St., 8an Francisco, Cal., the “City of Roses,” 
in * The Sunny South.” Application, a veritable treat. 
In August, 1901, we publicly sugvested that a committee 
select test cases of any disease, we treat thei gratis, sub- 
ject to a ForFerrur® oF $1,000, We relieve all usually 
deeined incurable, No drngs, no knife. Room, board, and 
treatment, p. 4 weeks, $73; p. 12 weeks. $198. Dr. hein- 
hold’s Book, * Nature va. Drugs," 669 pp., illustrated, 
$2.50; '' Facial Diagnosis,” illustrated, $2: ** Cure of Con- 
sumption,” $3; “ Our Methods of Cure,” 75 cente. 


Right Selection = Wedlock 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE 


Marriage is a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to 
be the case only by a want of knowledge. In 
this work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry 
and who should not, giving portraits to illus- 
trate the temperaments and the whole subject 
fully. The right age to marry, mental and 
intellectual aspects of marriage, feelings and 
sentiments adapted, step-mothers, mothers- 
in-law, divorce, marriage of cousins, etc. 
Price 10 cents. 

CHOICE OF OCCUPATION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the 
extent of 100,000 copies, and still there are 
thousands more who should read it. rocents. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street New York City 


Send 5 cents in stamps for 
TWO SAMPLE COPIES OF 


HUMAN NATURE 


A Live Phrenological Magazine 


50 cents per Year 


Prof. ALLEN HADDOCK, Phrenologist, 
is the Editor and Publisher 


1020 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MILLER'S HOTEL 


37, 89 & 41 West 26th St, NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 


In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 

Terma: Room, $1.00 to 83.00 per day: with 


Board, 82.00 to 4.50 per day. Permanent, 
810 to $30, according to room. 


Character 
builder 


A 32-page monthly magazine, devoted to 
Health, Personal Purity, Human Nature, 
and General Education. It has a Children's 
Department and contains something of 
interest for everybody. Subscription price. 
50 cents per year. 


Every parent and teacher should read 
Child Culture and Educational Problems. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Every boy should read “A Plain Talk to 
Boys on Things a Boy Should Know, 
by N. N. Riddell. Price, 10 cents. 


All of the abore will be sent for 85 cents 


Address HUMAN CULTURE PUB. CO. 
Salt Lake, Utah 


Ia writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenologicas Journa:. 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 


ogy. At list prices these amount to $18.75. 


Express collect. 


The set will be sent for $13.00, 


The Student's Set 


For 


1904 


The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
192 p. es. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FowLER. Cloth, $1.00, 

Lectures on Man 


A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology. delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 


Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
S. DRAYTON, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
MCNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The Temperaments 


Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. H. 
Jacques, M. D. iso illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler's New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards of one hundred divisions, in 
china. ewly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. ]t is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5 oo. 


New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 


temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially in the “Human Face Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. By S. R. WELLS. 
$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 


Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FowLER. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 


Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. ComBE. With portrait. Bound in Cloth, 


$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 

Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature—- 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 

THOMAS A. and WILLIAM Hype. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who would excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 


And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. Hor- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves, 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Large 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00. 


Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22d St, N 


Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET [Price, $18.75], 
for which I enclose $13.00. 


Express Address 


Name ora els eiu dud 


e * 0699 £009 9999»*»299»*92929* 


Post Office orii cene 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


as All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane, 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, NonTH WATER GAP, MONROE Co., Pa. 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects. Physicians TE CHR PA Re atte dc 
see " : 
Correspondence solicite M H M.D., P Place any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 
i s ITCHCOCK, D., rrop furnished home where they can receive good care, and 
Homeopathic treatment, should visit Easton before makiug 


Thousands of men and women arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
MSS. WANTED .— woe lent f the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 
——— lave: developed talent tor ‘Phone, 1661. For circulars address 


writing stories, poems, sketches, etc. We criticise, edit, and put C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 


literary matter in shape for publication. Send any manuscript o 
not more than 4,000 wor'ls, and 5o cents (silver) for our work and 
trouble; we guarantee a market for everything of merit. No atten” 


tion paid to postal cards and curiosity seekers. We are “on the J. M. FITZGERALD 
square’ and mean business. Address Phrenologist 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 
515 Sixth St., N.W.. Washington, D. C. More:than e ent melsrences 


IN VALID’ 126 State eu Chicago 
HOME SANATORIUM 


Established at KOKOMO, INDIANA, by the late 
Dr. Gifford, is now conducted by Mrs. Gifford and 
Rose B. Jackson, M.D., Doctor Gifford's co-workers 
for over twenty years. Treatments consist of baths, 
electricity, Swedish movements, massage, apecial diet, 
mental training, etc. No drugs. No insane. Wili 
take boarders who are not patients. 


STRENGTH AND BEAUTY 


Every moment of every day you can thrill and 
tingle and radiate with the prepeskable ecstasy ges: ee nace and 
of perfecting Health. Conscious power over Lodge Supplies. Beware of 
Pain and Disease and Death, conscious superi- spurious Masonic booka. 
ority to Worry and Hurry and Fret, conscious REDDING & CU., Publishers 
masteryof Self and Surro undings and the World and Manufacturera of Ma- 
—these are all potentially yours, Dietotherapy. sonio, oer Tra Broad- 
Hydrotherapy, Physical Culture, Mental Cul- 3 E Waly Se EUH y 


n be kept on Dixon s American Graphite 
Pencils without breaking of every ute. 
write smoothest an t. Ask your 
quer write ONE PENCILS. or mention 
Tas PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 
in stamps for samplea worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE co., Jersey City, N.J. 


~ FREE to F.A.M. A beau- 
tiful Masoric Calendar, also 
large Catalogue of Masonic 


ture, Spirit Unfoldment, all the manifold lam: am. um. um 

mee of Naturopathy —such are the means. 
e Naturopathic Mag azine. the Naturopathic “Money placed in mine development is 

Institute, the Kneipp Health Store—suchare the | 

media. And through these YOU, yet unrealized 


sown Ín theearth." 


and undiscovered, are the omnipotent arbiter of Sierra-Paciflc Smelting Go. 
achievement. Is it all worth asking about ? Mine and Smelter located in 

10 cents brings a specimen Magazine; 25 
cents a 3 months’ subscription to ‘‘ The Naturo- SONORA, OLD MEXICO, 
path;"a stamp. a Prospectus; a postal, the One of the Most Wonderful Mineral Regions 
2 00 to Health" and Naturopathic Catalogue; intho World 

2.00, * Return to Nature, or Paradise Re- 
gained,” the famous book on natural methods of Treasury Slock Ior aleon Lasy Terma: 


cure for all diseases of Body and Soul and right Dr. H. A. MUMAW, Elkhart, Indiana, 


living ; 60 cents, ‘ The Kneipp Cure; * 50 v 
cents; ** Kneipp's Baby Cure;" free, catalogue te Proar ene EUM eee 


of Naturopathic Literature and Supplics. i Send for Eight-page Illustrated Oircular. 
f Bank References, 
BENEDICT LUST it ace tts rec 
Naturopathic Physician A New Poster Size, 1924 inches 
122-124 E. 59th St. NEW YORK CITY | Just the thing for $1.00 per Hundred 
Ë | FowLEn & WELLS Co. 24 East 22d Street, New York 


In writing te advertisers please mention The Phrenclogical Journal. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


SANITARY ANTISEPTIC 


THE WORLD’S BEST 
SKIN CLEANSER 


FOWLER & HANNA CO., Inc. 


Massages the Skin, Circulates the Blood, 


Removes all Stains, Effete and Foreign Matter, Black- 
heads and Blemishes, 


Kins all Microbes and Disease Germs, 


Preventa and Cures Corns, Callouses, Excessive 
Perspiration, MEO Bodily Odors and other 
Skin Diseases, 


Relieves Colds, Rheumatism and Gout. 
Imparts Health, Vigor and Beauty to the Skin 


Cake, 25 cents Agents Wanted, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 E. 22d Street New York City 


CHILDREN 
TEETHING 


Mrs. Winslow's 5 Piy YEARS 
Soothing Syrup MOTHERS OF 


THERS FOR 
WHILE TEETHING WITH I 


Fowler’s Friction ad 


a A 


is the BEST REMEDY 
FOR DIARRH@A 
KE. Pas by druggists in every part of the 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


SUGGESTION 


M a practical home magazine devoted 

suggestive therapentics, hypnotism, 
peyehle research, and the application of 
he principles of the New Psychology for 
health, happiness, and success, 


TEN CENTS A Cory. £100 PER YEAR 
Foreign, 6 shillings 

Sample copy sent npon receipt of postal. 
friend's name also. 

SUGGESTION tells how to be healthy without medicine, 


HERBERT D. PARKYN, M.D., C.M. 
Editor 


SUGGESTION PUBLISHING CO. 
4020 Drexel Boulevard 


OFFICK OF PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Send your 


From the 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


11 


Rational 


Standpoint Physical 
ere Cu It u r e 


BY 
Constantine F. McGuire, M.D. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS 


The Brooklyn Dai/y Eagle says: 

u Our author, we might say lecturer— 
for that is what the series of talks which 
make up the little volume really are— 
does not lay down any hard and fast 


| | rules, or prescribe any complicated sys- 


tem of exercise. Simplicity is the key- 

note of the methods he suggests.’’ 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 

24 East 22d Street New York 


Do You Lack 
Self-Confidence ? 


Has lack of self-confidence hindered 
you from doing your best ? 


How much have you lost socially 
and financially for want of self- 
confidence ? 


Are you in earnest ? 


Prof. L. A. Vaught's Successful 
Self-Confidence Guide will posi- 
tively cure the lack of self-confidence 
in anyone who will put it into use. 
WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS. 


Send 10c. for a sample copy of Human 
Culture, the Monthly that deals with 
MENTAL SCIENCE in A POSITIVELY 
ORIGINAL WAY, 


HUMAN CULTURE 
130 Dearborn Street Chicago 


Send 10 cls. Manicure File 


FOR A 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal 
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12 ADVERTISEMENTS 


T The Exact Science of Health 
Based Upon Life's Great Law 


The Analogue of Newton's Law of Gravitation 
By ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 9 9 PRICE, $2.00 


introduced the exactness of astronomy and chemistry. Nature is a 

trinity, constituted of three fundamental departments, the mechanical, 
chemical, and vital, Each of these is the product of its own force, operating 
in accordance with its own law, a knowledge of which, and especially of the 
law, makes the science to be as exact in the one department as in the other. 


Life's Great Law has been discovered, and proves to be the analogue and 
even counterpart of Newton's law, with results to vital science more wonder- 
ful than either chemistry or mechanics ever produced. 

Life's Great Law solves all medical problems, explains all vital phenomena, 
and establishes an invariably successful practice. Chemistry has done won- 
ders for humanity in a hundred. years, but an exact vital science will outstrip 
it as two to one in half the time. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 East 22d St., New York 


Tine work is devoted to the science of human health, into which it has 


PRICE, 25 CENTS 


JUST PUBLISHED 
ate The Phrenological Annual 


PSYCHOLO GY and Register 


The Cultivation and Development of Mind and | OF PHRENOLOGICAL PRACTITIONERS 
Will by Positive and Negative Processes. 


190 pp. $1.25 Net For 1904 
By FRANK H. RANDALL Edited by JESSIE A. FOWLER and D. T. ELLIOTT 


Author of “Your Mesmeric Forces." TABLE OF CONTENTS 


- m— —Q Frontispicce - The. Language of Eyes, by J. A. Fowler—A 

w Recent Visit to Tiefenhrunn pn ete by James anes 

e Character Sketch of Mr. Frank C, Jarvis (nth. portraif), by D. 

New York: FOWLER & ELLS CO. T. Elliott — The Study of rarena ga by J. P. Blackford, F.B.P.5. 
è " . . —Character Sketch of Miss A. rackenridge, F.F.P.f. (av 

London: L. N, FOWLER & CO Miss A dge, F.F.P.I + 

> — portrait), hy D. T. Ellictt—The Use and Abuse of Registers, by 

John William Taylor—Character uH by R. Dimsdale Stocker 

Individuality, by John Henry Wild, F.F.P.I. Hons.— Character 


e Sketch of Mr. John Asals, F.F.P.I. (with portrast), by D. T. 
e n a S Í S Elliott -Personal Maynetism (ath portrait), by A. Verner. 
F.A.LP..-Phrenology and the Ideal, by W. K. Smith, N.F.S. 


Hons., F.P.L. Hons Ehysiog aomy and Phrenology (n1té por- 
trate), by W. Hathe\d—Character Sketch of Mr, E. Morris (mite 


Erioa by D. T. Elliott—Phrenology in the Field, by C. De 
O e m O r wancey Allen — Phrenology: Its Use Jn the Schools, by L. 
Genivieve Doll -Phrenology the Basis of a True Education, by 
Rer. 1. W. Wilkinson, F.IF.P.I.—Character Sketch uf Mr, Lipman 

Greenstein, E. A.L P, (tot portrait), by D, T. Elliott— Phre:r ol 
ə the Nations Right Hand, by Theodore Wright—Memory, by 
On a Phrenological Standpoint Adena. E Minott = esa loe ys or Races of Mankind, by J. A. 
Fowler Phrenology, and How Its Objectors May Be Met, by W. 
Rockwell Kent—Hints to the Wise, by T. W.—Phrenology and 


B R W, SMITH the Practice of Medicine, by Elizabeth W, Smith—Phrenology as 
y E . a Science (interview with Professor E. ig kg araea 1d aod 

| Its Uses in the Photographic Art, by W. H. Drouatzky — Reports 
180 Pages. Price, $1.00 of Institutes and Societies Field Notes— The Register of Phreno- 


logical Practitioners and Lecturers, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. New York « London : 
24 East 22d Street ; New York | FOWLER & WELLS CO. L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
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NO TWO HEADS ARE 
EXACTLY ALIKE. 


Observe the Contrasts in these Heads. 


- -— ——— m 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON HENRY WARD BEECHER: 


Outline Profiles of diferent shaped Heads, 


1. Alexander VI. 2. Zeno, the Stoic, 3. Rev. 
Dr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip II, of Spain, a tyrant. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what Lo cultivate and what to restrain, 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


FREDERICK DOUGLAS. just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
and Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 
in which their abilities can be used to the best 


advantage, thus securing the best results of their 
efforts, and gaining honor and happiness, 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 


will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers. 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so as 


i NND 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, To secure the best results. SIR THOMAS LIPTON, 
President U.S. A. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Chrrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 


Original from 


Digitized by Go: gle UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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FowLerR & WELLS Co’s. New PUBLICATIONS. 


The Chairman’s Guide 
By HENRY FRITH go cents 
Thus “from the head to the tail" of the meeting, 
from the chair to the most insignificant member, 
the duties and conduct of those assembled are 
clearly set forth. Marginal Notes, for rapidity 
of reference, are also attached to each subject 
paragraph. There are also appendices, with forms 
of procedure, to act as guides in general cases. 


Concerning Marriage 


By Rev. E. J. HARDY, Author of “How to 

Be Happy Though Married" 50 cents 

Is a most enjoyable book, brimful of humor, 
and withal practical and .full of sound common 
sense which does not subside after the honeymoon. 


The Applause Reciter 


A New Collection 50 cents 
Athletics of To-day 
By HAROLD GRAHAM 50 cents 


It has taken two nations to build up modern 
Athletics as we understand them. At a good 
English meeting the running is sure to be first-class, 
and an American meeting is especially remarkable 
for an all-round excellence in the field events. Such 
& combination as is shown when the two races meet 
is what may be held to be an ideal modern athletic 
meeting. 


Speeches and Toasts 50 cents 


Including Hints to Speakers and Model Exam- 
ples for all Occasions. New edition, entirely re- 
written and enlarged. Contains Hints to Speakers, 
Toasts, the Legislature, Legal, ‘Toasts Social, 
Christenings, Birthdays, Cricket Dinners, Angling 
and Miscellaneous Toasts, the Chairman and His 
Duties, etc., etc. 


Psychic Life and Laws 


Or, The O erations and Phenomena of tne 
Spiritual Element in Man. Price, $1.50 
By CHARLES OLIVER SAHLER, M.D. 


THE RELATION OF ELECTRIC FORCE TO THE MAIN- 
TENANCE AND OPERATION OF THE DUAL MAN. 


Positive and negative elements necessary to all 
existence.—Source of man's supply.—The lungs the 

reat laboratory.—Vitalizing of the physical units.— 

toring away the magnete force.—lts great. impor- 
tance.—Luminous quality.—Relation to the voluntary 
and involuntary. functions of the body.—Relation to 
expression of thought.—lllustration.—Relation to in- 
spiration.—Steps iu civilization marked by develop- 
ment of thought force.— The telepathic age.—Magnetic 
force in creation. 


Scientific Phrenology 
By BERNARD HOLLANDER, M.D. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.00 


Evolution and Phrenology 
By ALFRED THOMAS STORY 
Price, $1.50 


Go gle 


The Secret of Good Health and 
Long Life 


By HAYDON BROWN, L.R.C., P.L.R., 
C. S. Edin. 
Fowler & Wells Co., New York 50 cents 


"Hence, knowledge which subserves direct self- 
preservation by preventing this loss of health is of 
primary importance. 

“We infer that as vigorous health and its accom- 
panying high spirits are larger elements of happiness 
than any other things whatever, the teaching how to 
maintain them is a teaching that yields in moment to 
no other wliatever."—HERBERT SPENCER. 


The Book of Stitches 


By ELLEN T. MASTERS, Author of 
"Drawn Linen Work.” Illustrated. ṣo cents 

The embroideress, while she may be well familiar 
with the general principles of her work, finds she 
has but a scanty repertory of stitches when she 
tries to put her theories into practice. [t is to help 
such students of the ancient art of embroidery that 
this book is designed, and that it may prove of use 
in assisting also to prevent the entire decadence of 
needlecraft is not the least of the many wishes of 
the authoress connected with the matter, 


The Gentile Art of Good Talking 
By BEATRICE KNOLLYS 5o cents 
Tricks of speech are common among all classes. 
For instance, it is quite usual to direct people to 
cast their eyes on buried celebrities or living indi- 
viduals hundreds of miles away, a visual impos- 
sibility, termed a figure of speech, such as ‘* Look 
at Shakespeare," "See Beaconsfield,” ‘‘ You see, 
don't you see," “You know, don't you know," 
“Isay, look here.” One hears them every day, on 
every side, but it is seldom their usc meets with 
the complimentary correction once received by a 
pretty girl, who, on commencing a sentence to a 
gentleman by saying *' Look here," was answered 
gallantly, ** 1 am looking, and avery charming pict- 
ure I see.” This compliment put her to confusion 
which quite cured her. 


What Shall | Say? 
A Guide to Letter Writing for Ladies 


Is without a rival and should be on hand for 
reference. All the letters are good, but it is even 
more valuable for suggestions and would pay for 
itself day after day for this very purpose. It is 
neatly bound and in convenient compass for hand 
or potket. 


Recitations Comic and Otherwise 
By JAY HICKORY WOOD Socents 


Including *' The Cricket Club of Red Nose Flat,” 
'" Kicking Straps Race," *'*McBrae's System," 
t Jellicoe’s Melodrama,” etc. 


How to Acquire and Strengthen 
WILL-POWER 


By Prof. RicHarp J. Essarp. 
Price, $3.00. 


Hypnotism and the Doctors 
By RicHARD HARTE 
Part I. Animal Magnetism, $2.00; 
Part 1I, From Mesmer to Charcot, $5.00 


SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 


Leading Features 
Of this Number 


A CHARACTER 
SKETCH OF 
THE EMPEROR 
OF JAPAN 
Illustrated 


THE JAPANESE 
Illustrated 


THE RUSSIANS 
AND JAPANESE 
Illustrated 


PROGRESSIVE 
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A Character Sketch of the Emperor of Japan. 


By J. A. FOWLER. 


The Emperor of Japan is not merely — tion for him is held by every Japanese 
respected, but loved with a reverence 


at home and abroad, and he has under 


Courtesy of "Japan & America." 
THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 


that is not received by the ruler of any ^" his command 45,000,000 willing souls. 
other country. The same deep affec- Yet he is not an absolute, despotic 
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monarch whose mandates are fearfully 
obeyed, for the sentiments of his sub- 
jects toward him are those of the deep- 
est filial devotion; so that, although 
there exists no tangible law, either 
political or moral, to bind his people to 
him, every Japanese is perfectly will- 
ing to sacrifice his life to defend his 
person. 

The Emperor, to whom the Japanese 
are bound by no law except this filial 
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subjects, be filial to your parents, af- 
fectionate to your brothers, be loving 
husbands and wives, and truthful to 
your friends. Conduct yourselves with 
modesty, and be benevolent to all. 
Develop your intellectual faculties and 
perfect your moral powers by gaining 
knowledge and by acquiring a profes- 
sion. Further, promote the public in- 
terests and advance the publie affairs; 
ever respect the national constitution 


THE EMPRESS OF JAPAN. 


attachment, in turn regards his people : 
So he says in * 
the Imperial edict on Education: p 


with no less affection. 


“Our ancestors founded the State on 


a vast basis while their virtues were 


deeply implanted ; and our subjects, by 
their unanimity in their great loyalty 
and filial affections, have in all ages 
shown them in perfection. Such is the 
essential beauty of our national polity, 
and such, too, is the true spring of our 
educational system. You, our beloved 
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and obey the laws of the country ; and, 
in case of emergency, courageously 
sacrifice yourselves to the public good. 
Thus offer every support to our Im- 
perial dynasty, which shall be as last- 
ing as the universe, You will then not 
only be our most loyal subjects, but 
will be enabled to exhibit the noble 
charaeter of your ancestors. 

*Such are the testaments left us by 
our ancestors which must be observed 
alike by their descendants and sub- 
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jects. These precepts are perfect 
throughout all ages and of universal 
application. - It is our desire to bear 
them in our heart in common with 
you, our subjects, to the end that we 
may constantly possess these virtues,” 

The Japanese love their Emperor, 
and so they love their country. The 
Emperor portrait shows him to be a 
man d'affaires, one whose perceptive 
faculties make him keenly alive to the 
immediate needs of his people, and his 
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spontaneity is owing to the educa- 
tional impetus given to them; and that 
they are using their intellectual facul- 
ties in gaining knowledge, just as at 
one time they devoted their talents 
largely to architecture, to carving and 
art. 'Their country is to-day full of 
pieturesque exhibitions of their artis- 
tic faculties, but now that the Jap- 
anese have found new ways to educate 
themselves, they are entering the pro- 
fessions of law, medicine, mechanics, 


MARQUIS ITO. 


Famous in War and Finance. 


large Causality enables him to lay ex- 
tensive plans, to reason closely on 
the facts before him. He possesses 
à distinctly developed Motive-Mental 
Temperament—is not afraid of hard- 
ship; and is remarkably enduring and 
intuitive, as well as aggressive in his 
work. 

Of the Japanese who have enabled 
us to examine their craniums we find 
that there is more fullness in the front 
of the ear than behind it; that their 
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and finance. Only the other day at 
the Post-Graduate Hospital I noticed 
à Japanese student of medicine who 
eame into the room to say good-by to 
the professors. He was going to Japan 
to serve in the army. His head indi- 
cated what we have just said. In the 
early part of 1903 we examined one 
of the richest merchants in Japan. 
His measurements were: 22} inches 
circumference of head, 144 inches in 
height, 14 inches in length, weight 115 
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VISCOUNT ITO, 
Chief of Japanese Naval Staff. 


pounds, height 5 feet 23 inches, age 
thirty-seven, 

The Russian’s size of head is some- 
what larger than the above measure- 
ment, and he pulls down the scale at 
160 to 170 pounds, and his height is 
5 feet 11 inches to 6 feet, and the 
relative proportions must be taken into 
account. The large brain and the 
large body are slower to work, but 
when they get to work they can endure 
more and keep at it longer. 

The Empress of Japan is a lady of 
considerable refinement, taste, and 
practical judgment. She, like the Em- 
peror, is endowed with energy and ex- 
eeutive power, and is full of the ag- 
gressive spirit of the age. 


—  ————— 
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THE JAPANESE. 
By J. M. FITZGERALD, 


It has been my pleasure to have ex- 
amined the heads of quite a number of 
Japanese, several of whom were offi- 
cials of the Japanese Government. 
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They have heads measuring 22 and 224 
inches in circumference, all of which 
were enormously developed in Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, Vitative- 
ness, Firmness, Social faculties, and 
fine Intellectual faculties. They pos- 
sess moderate development of Caution, 
the idea of fear does not enter into 
their daily life, it is no part of their 
education as it is of the Caucasian 
race; consequently every Japanese sol- 
dier is ready to die a hero’s death for 
his country—for his Mikado. 

Mr. S. Katata, of Chicago, loaned 
me a good photograph of the Mikado. 
The ruler of Japan is a strong con- 
trast to Nicholas of Russia, he is mas- 
culine every line of him, a strong, bold 
forehead splendidly developed through- 
out, a master of detail, and a judge of 
men. The nose is energetic, aggres- 
sive, the jaws are of iron mold for a 
Japanese. I would call him Japan’s 
Bismarck. His Human Nature is one 
of his strongest faculties, and he will 
use it with telling effect in selecting 
the right man for each post. Compar- 
ing the two Emperors, Japan has an 
equal show with her colossal antago- 


ANC 
Umen. 


CHIEF ACTING VICE-ADMIRAL TOGO OF 


JAPANESE FLEET. 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


JAPANESE REAR-ADMIRAL SOTOKICHI URIU. 


nist, Russia. First, because it is a fight 
for existence, as against that of greed, 
and, second, Japan has a much su- 
perior man at the helm. 


—M.9—— 


THE RUSSIANS AND JAPANESE COM- 
PARED. 


Marquis Ito is now about sixty-three 
years of age, and has, more than any 
other man, made Japan a modern na- 
tion, and he is one of the greatest , 
statesmen of the Far East. Viscount 
Ito, Chief of Naval Staff, is no relation 
of the famous statesman of the same 
name. He directs the sea campaign 
from the Admiralty Office in Tokio. 

Admiral Togo, who has defeated the 
Russian fleet so far at Port Arthur, is 
the Dewey of the Japanese navy. His 
modest report of the fight at Port Ar- 
thur has won the enthusiastic admira- 
tion of the European naval officials. 
He has command of the three squad- 
rons under Rear-Admiral Uriu, Rear- 
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Admiral Kamimura, and Rear-Ad- 
miral Nashiba. 

Rear-Admiral S. Uriu is a graduate 
at Annapolis, and his classmates re- 
member him as a pleasant young man 
and a leading worker in the Young 
Men's Christian Association. It is said 
of him that he is quiet and dignified 
with a studious disposition and a de- 
termination to master English. His 
wife, who is described as a charming 
Japanese lady, is a graduate of Vassar 
College, formerly Miss Nagai, sister of 
one of the most prominent merchants 
of the empire, Baron E. Shibusawa, 
Japan's greatest financier. See PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL for June, 1903. 

Admiral Ivogeny Ivanovitch Alex- 
ieff being Russian Viceroy of the Far 
East, naturally stands first among Rus- 
sia’s fighters in the Far East, as the 
Czar gave him command over both 
the land and the sea forces of Russia, 
though his control has been somewhat 
divided since the war began. 


GRAND DUKE ALEXIS, 


Commander-in-Chief of the Russian Navy. 
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GRAND DUKE VLADIMIR, 


Ex-Commander-in-Chief of the Russian Army. 


Grand Duke Alexis is ex-commander- 
in-chief of the Russian navy. 

Grand Duke Vladimir is com- 
mander-in-chief of the Russian army. 

It will be noticed that the Russians 
have high foreheads and narrow heads 
at the base, while the Japanese have 
high and broad foreheads and broad 
heads over the base. Grand Duke 
Alexis is a typical Russian—much 
more so than the Czar—and it will 
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readily be seen that his head is high 
and narrow. 

The great difference between the 
two nations is discernible in the fact 
that the Japanese have scarcely enough 
caution and are too daring and coura- 
geous; the Russians have too much 
caution and take too much time to 
think before they act. These remarks 


apply in times of peace as well as in 
By J. A. FOWLER. 


time of war. 


ADMIRAL IVOGENY I. ALEXIEFF, 


Russian Viceroy in the Far East_ 


The Utility of Phrenology in Education. 


By M. 


We have long been of the opinion 
that if we could persuade educators to 
fully investigate phrenological science 
and conyince them of its special utility 
in their work, to say nothing of its 
general value otherwise, we would per- 
form a lasting as well as a contagious 
benefit to the rising and future genera- 
tions. In our earnest efforts in this 
direction we have, however, met with 
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much discouragement from indiffer- 
ence and apparently willful opposition, 
and, strange to say, the most bitter dis- 
appointments come from those whom 
we should expect to be the most inter- 
ested and enthusiastic, such as college 
presidents, professors, teachers, and 
ministers. And we have felt the great 
need of help in trying to reach them 
and make them realize that there is 
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indeed a very much better educational 
aid than any they have previously used. 

The attitude of the believers in the 
old metaphysical psychology seems to 
us selfish, if not jealous. We have met 
those who talk as though they had 
reached the ultimate of human under- 
standing in this line and as though 
they think no one besides themselves 


knows anything but puny notions un- 


worthy their astute consideration. 
Phrenologically speaking, such treat- 
ment comes largely from large Self 
Esteem, but sometimes there seems to 
be other motives when the “cold water" 
is poured. This should not be. The 
advocates of Phrenology and the old 
school philosophers should come to- 
gether in a friendly way, kindly discuss 
and reason together, mutually under- 
stand one another, and agree in all 
truth, to the end that they shall the 
more widely improve humanity. 

As one who has given much atten- 
tion to the subject, we have a very high 
appreciation of good, and of the im- 
portance of education in good lines 
on good principles by good methods. 
Strange, passing strange, as investi- 
gating and intelligent as the American 
people are, that we have run on so 
long without discovering more of the 
first principles of happiness and start- 
ing a fad in applving them! "This ar- 
ticle assumes, of course, that quondam 
education has been imperfect and mis- 
directed, with corresponding unsatis- 
factory results, and, without recount- 
ing the shortcomings, we appeal to the 
knowledge and judgment of the read- 
ers for the correctness of the assump- 
tion. 

Tf every individual of society lived 
aright; if every one knew how and 
were disposed to care for his health; if 
the young and old of both sexes were 
interested in cultivating the very best 
of morals and refining manners; if all 
were friendly in their respective wavs 
to.a correct degree; if each of both 
sexes were properly mated so as not 
only to promote their own happiness 
in this life, but in that which is to 
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come; and, lastly, if each one were en- 
gaged in his adapted pursuit, that 
which will furnish a living as well as 
enjoyment in prosecuting it, what a 
grand and glorious time there would 
be! Nor is this a fool’s dream. It is 
not speculative philosophy; it is not a 
scientific bauble. These things mean 
something, and can be obtained among 
the family of mankind instead of the 
evils and evil conditions that prevail. 
They are the TRUE OBJECTS of educa- 
tion, the happy privileges of a people 
who have the prerogatives to bestow 
them. Influences of this sort, once set 
in motion, can not be measured by 
money nor imagination, but only by 
eternity. 

Why not? Have we set the ideal 
too high? What is the mission of edu- 
eation, if it be not to edify, moralize, 
and refine, and make mankind useful 
and happy? O beloved land, land of 
liberty and independence, land of 
knowledge and wisdom, and yet a land 
of sorrow upon whose history there are 
some dark blots, canst thou not purge 
thyself with this mild and gentle cath- 
artic and become, as it were, a garden 
of Eden? 

But the great need is a more per- 
fect definite basis for educational work. 
The lack of this has been the chief 
cause of the haphazard and faulty re- 
sults in the past. This basis is to be 
found in the constitution of man as 
expounded by Phrenology and kindred 
sciences. And it is high time that edu- 
cators who hold influential positions 
should come to see the good of this 
science as did the great apostle of edu- 
cation, the Hon. Horace Mann, and 
apply it accordingly. In doing so, it 
seems to us, they will treat the people 
to one of the grandest reforms and 
advance movements the world ever 
saw. 

And pardon us, friends, if we speak 
still a little further upon this subject. 
We had a vision once concerning this 
theme of education. There appeared 
around us a great and mighty multi- 
tude, the like of which was never seen 
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before on the earth. Men and women 
were there in every possible situation 
and stage of development—some just 
emerging from savagery, some from 


barbarism, and a few standing on the. 


summit of civilization. And while we 
stood there, gazing and wondering, lo 
and behold! we saw a large mountain 
gradually rising before us, up, up, up, 
and still up, to the top of which no 
man has yet seen. And it was our lot 
to go forth from amidst the multitude, 
a short distance up the slope of the 
mountain, when at this juncture there 
appeared unto us a conspicuous person- 
age, who held in his hand an exceed- 
ingly lustrous object, like unto a chan- 
delier. This was very dazzling to our 
eyes, but we pressed onward and per- 
ceived that this great light was made 
up of a large number of small lights, 
or cressets, all harmonizing together. 
And we modestly asked this mysterious 
individual what this meant. And he 
said unto us: “I am the angel of Hu- 
man Progress, and this great mount 
you see is the mountain of Human 
Perfection, and this which I hold in 
my hand is the lantern of Science. It 
is my mission to light mankind up the 
mountain to the pinnacle of harmony 
and perfection.” And we begged to 
inquire with reference -to the various 
small lights which composed the great 
light, shining for that mighty crowd. 
So, pointing to one, we were told it 
was Arithmetic, that lights up com- 
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merce. Another, we were told, was 
Geology, that shines into the interior 
of the earth. Another was Astronomy, 
that reaches into the heavens. And 
then we perceived one that somehow 
seemed familiar, and when told it was 
Education, we remembered that we had 
once been a schoolteacher. And we 
observed another, somewhat larger 
than the others, and on inquiring the 
name and nature of it, were told : “That 
is the science of sciences, the science 
of Phrenology. The science of Educa- 
tion is a great science, but Phrenology 
is to it what the headlight is to the 
engine—going before, lighting the 
way, showing how to proceed. By 
means of these sciences, individually 
and collectively, through human think- 
ers, teachers, lecturers, preachers, and 
parents, the race will ascend gradually 
up the steeps of the mountain you see; 
but Phrenology must become the guid- 
ing star of parental influence, of school 
management, of pulpit instruction, and 
of all the important relations of life. 
And you are hereby commissioned to 
speak upon and teach this science in all 
the schools and colleges, and wherever 
you can obtain a hearing, however 
small it may be; for, when Phrenology 
becomes as common a study as the 
three R’s, then will our Nation and the 
world be redeemed.” 

Can you blame us if we kindly insist 
on the diffusion of Phrenological Sci- 
ence among humanity? 


Practical Psychology.* 


IMAGINATION 


(a) Psyehologists divide imagination 
into reproductive and constructive proc- 
esses of thought. (b) According to 
Phrenological nomenclature. imagina- 
tion includes a number of faculties, 
namely, Ideality, Constructiveness, 
Sublimity, Imitation, and Spiritual- 


* *Digest of a chapter of a new work on 
* Practical Psychology,” now in the press. 
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itv. Psychologists, therefore, say that 
in the act of reproduction the mind 
pictures objects and events by means 
of images, and this is a form of imag- 
ination, but popularly the word implies 
more than this. We have, they say, to 
take into account the result of past ex- 
perience or the contents of memory, 
which in some way modifies, transfer, 
and recombine those impressions. Thus 
we have what is termed “productive 
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imagination." We see before us the 
process of producing new images out 
of old material in different forms. This 
process is passive, in which the Will 
takes no part, and the movements are 
swayed by feeling. This is the lower 
form of imagination, while the higher 
form is an aet of process in which the 
will directs the several interests of the 
mind to a definite result. ‘This active 
imagination is known by Psychologists 
as constructive imagination. The con- 
structive process of the mind is de- 
scribed as first being represented in the 
revival of images, passed objects, and 
the senses. The second process is where 
the images of memory, being recalled 
by the force into the work as materials 
into a new imaginative product; thus 
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the forms of construction essential in 
imagination enter into a variety of 
mental operations. (1) Construction 
has subserving knowledge about things; 
(2) practical construction as aiding in 
the acquisition of knowledge of how 
to do things; (3) construction as sat- 
isfying emotions. Psychologists call 
the first intellectual imagination, the 
second practical imagination or inven- 
tion, the third the wsthetic or poetic 
imagination. While all of these terms 
are recognized by Phrenology, they 
take a more practical way of expressing 
the means of explaining what imagina- 
tion really is through the faculties of 
Ideality, Sublimity, Constructiveness, 
Imitation, and Spirituality. 
(To be continued.) 
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Exercises 


THE MOTIVE-MENTAL TEM- 
PERAMENT 


It will be easily seen that the exer- 
vises for the Motive-Mental tempera- 
ment should vary somewhat from those 
given for the Motive-Vital; a man 
will not weigh so much avoirdupois as 
if he had the Vital temperament. 

(e) A man weigling a hundred and 
fifty pounds. height five feet nine 
inches, age forty-five, with a circum- 
ference of head of twenty-two and 
three-quarter inches, height fourteen 
and three-quarter inches. length four- 
teen and a quarter inches, should take 
the following exercise: 

(1) Heels firm, head erect, shoul- 
ders back. Rise on toes, and extend 
the arms in a circle around the side 
of the body, bringing them down for 
(2). (3) and (4) Repeat exercise. 
(5) Repeat the above exercise, and 
step back with the right foot, coming 


for May. 


into position at (6). Repeat the same 
on the left side, coming into position 
at (8). Repeat the same exercise, only 
take the lunge in front with the right 
foot, coming back to position at (10). 
Repeat the same exercise, only taking 
the lunge with the left foot, coming 
into position at (12). 

Repeat from the commencement 
three times, or until thirty-six counts 
have been reached. Rest two minutes. 
Repeat the above direction three times 
before retiring. 

A prize is offered to the one who is 
the most diligent in doing these exer- 
cises for six months. Particulars 
should be sent in on July lst, with 
a record of time spent on the exer- 


cises each month. Address, Editor 
Physical Exercise, PHRENOLOGICAL 


JOURNAL, 24 E. 22d Street, New York 
City. After July, exercises will be 
given for ladies. 

CAPTAIN Jack MacDoxNaLD. 
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People of Note. 


CHARACTER SKETCH 
Bx D. T. 


Mr. J. W. Benn is the new chairman 
of the London County Council. He 
is the son of a Congregational minis- 
ter, and has been a member of the 
County Council since its creation. 

He was elected M.P. for St. Georges- 
in-the-East in 1892, but was defeated 
in 1895. From 1895 to 1896 he acted 
as vice-chairman of the London Coun- 


ty Council. 


MR. J. WILLIAM BENN, 
Chairman of the London County Council, 


Mr. Benn has had a wide experience 
in municipal affairs, and has taken a 
leading part in the advancement of all 
progressive measures in the Council’s 
work. His name is widely known and 
respected throughout London, and his 
popularity is well deserved, for he pur- 
sues his object in no egotistical spirit 
nor for any selfish purpose. His sym- 
pathies are broad and his intellectual 
outlook is equally expansive. Thor- 
oughness and industry will charaeter- 
ize his labors, and he is not likely to 
overlook the importance of details. 
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OF MR. J. W. BENN. 
ELLIOTT. 


His mind can give undivided attention 
to the mastering of facts, and these 
he can utilize to the great advantage 
of the many. 

He is an interesting study from a 
Phrenological standpoint. We observe 
that the mental and motive tempera- 
ments are fully represented in his 
physique and contour of head, hence 
he will never be charged with inertia 
nor with a lethargic spirit. He will 
always be ready to give a descriptive 
and detailed account of his work, and 
will manifest that intense enthusiasm 
which should characterize a public ser- 
vant. It will be noticed that the head 
is high from the center of Cautious- 
ness, and anteriorly long from the 
same point, but the breadth through 
the basilar and lateral faculties is rela- 
tively smaller. ' 

Herein we have the secret of the 
many sterling qualities which are ex- 
pressed in his character. He is guided 
by a high order of integrity, earnest- 
ness, and sympathy; these traits are 
sustained and regulated by his Cau- 
tion, discretionary power, and keen 
mental outlook. 

He has a receptive mind whieh en- 
ables him to assimilate knowledge read- 
ily, to be alert, and fully alive to the 
exigencies of the moment. It is well 
to observe that you will never catch 
this type of individual napping; their 
temperament gives to their mental fac- 
ulties an alertness which is never seen 
in the lymphatic temperament. 

He possesses a large share of busi- 
ness aptitude, shrewdness, and tact, 
which keeps in subjection the more in- 
tense and impetuous traits of his char- 
acter. The largest regional develop- 
ment is evidently the anterior lobe of 
the brain, in which are located those 
faculties which are described as intel- 
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lectual, artistie, and constructive; the 
trend of his mind will work in this 
direction and will give him exceptional 
ability along these lines. He will be 
quick to see the fitness and adaptation 
of things, and equally acute in judging 
proportions and their ,relative dis- 
tances; his sense of harmony is very 
marked, and he possesses that combina- 
tion of faculties in a high degree which 
gives artistic and designing ability. 
His memory of forms and outlines is 
strong, and his power to describe mi- 
nutely these forms is equally strong. 
His critical acumen and analytical 
powers are quickly ealled into requisi- 
tion in surveying any external object; 
in his business enterprises and intel- 
lectual work his discriminative powers 
will be equally active. We judge from 
this combination that his judgment is 
reliable, and he can take a very prac- 
tieal view of things generally. 

He is keenly observant, perceptive, 
and intuitive; he will judge human 
nature with shrewdness and with some 
degree of suspicion, but we cannot go 
so far as to say that he will be too 
suspicious. With such a favorable 
blending and development of the men- 
tal faeulties, he will possess a good 
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degree of balance of power, and is not 
liable to follow extremes, He is self- 
reliant and assertive, without showing 
the less favorable characteristics of 
haughtiness or egotism; consequently, 
he will evince a strong personality and 
show dignity in directing any course 
of action, or in any position of respon- 
sibility. He is quite capable of enlist- 
ing the sympathy, help, and respect 
of others, for he is not harsh in his 
views nor tempestuous in the expres- 
sion of his thoughts; while he will pay 
special respect to the opinions of 
others, he will hold his own with te- 
nacity of purpose. 

The social side of his character will 
always be in abeyance to the more in- 
dustrious and intellectual qualities of 
his mind, and he will be in his element 
when he has plenty of work on hand, 
and when interesting himself in the 
general welfare of others. He is well 
equipped with those mental powers 
which will make him a strong charac- 
ter and a leader among men, and he 
is in every way capable of being influ- 
ential in his particular sphere of life, 
and to be popular among those who 
think differently with him on political 
and social subjects. 


———— 
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News and Notes. 


By Dr. E. P. MILLER. 


POLLUTED WATER CAUSING 
TYPHOID FEVER. 


Unfortunately Bermuda is not the 
only locality where typhoid fever is do- 
ing deadly work. . Hundreds of New 
England towns and villages are suffer- 
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ing this fall. It is not strange. Re- 
cent investigations of over 700 differ- 
ent sources of water supply in New 
Hampshire show that about half of 
them are polluted, and of the wells ex- 
amined, 85 out of a hundred furnish 
water not suitable for family use.— 
Healthy Homes. 
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HOT WATER FOR IVY POI- 
SONING. 


In a communication written by 
Charles Norton Barney, Assistant Sur- 
geon U. S. Army, stationed at Key 
West, Fla., to the editor of the Jour- 
nal A. M. A., published in that maga- 
zine for August 23d, the use of hot 
water to allay the itch caused by ivy 
poisoning is recommended. Dr. Bar- 
ney had tried several different treat- 
ments, viz., a combination of earbolic 
acid, zinc oxide, and lime water, of 
lead acetate and alcohol, and of alco- 
hol, lead, and opium, but he found 
none of these so effective as strong 
heat. When possible, he plunges the 
affected part directly into hot water; 
in other cases sops the hot water on 
with a sponge.—Red Cross Notes. 


———————— 


CHERUBIMS AND FLAMING 
SWORD. 


( Continued from page 117.) 


Is it not apparent from the structure 
of man's brain and his body that God's 
laws are so stamped upon the brain 
and body of mankind that if we learn 
what they are and live in obedience to 
them, health, happiness, and loving 
life wil be the inheritance of all? 
Electricity certainly typifies the flam- 
ing sword better than any other object 
yet discovered. It is becoming a great 
power in the affairs of man and in the 
universe of God. It contains heat, 
light, and power. It now surpasses 
steam as a motive power. In the light- 
ning's flash and thunder's roar we see 
the flaming sword and hear the voice 
of God. If it is not in reality the 
spirit of God, it is the nearest akin to 
it of anything yet discovered. It is un- 
doubtedly the motive power that runs 
man's bony and muscular system. 
There is a complete telegraph and tele- 

hone system in the human body. The 
frai is the battery and the spinal cord 
and its branches of nerves the wires for 
the telegraph. The brain is the central 
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office and the various organs the con- 
necting stations. 

The great sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem is the telephone plant. The so- 
lar plexus is the distributing center. 
When we all understand the messages 
sent both by the human telegraph and 
telephone systems we shall know better 
how to take care of our bodies than we 
now do. We have constant signals and 
warnings of what is going on in the 
different organs of our bodies and 
brains, but we pay little or no atten- 
tion to them until we suffer the pain 
of violated law. 

All of our sickness, sorrow, and 
suffering is the result of violating the 
laws of our organization. 

The tree of life is still on the earth 
and is accessible to all who obey God's 
commands and keep His statutes. In 
Revelations ii. 7 we are told that: 
"He that hath an ear let him hear 
what the spirit saith unto the churches; 
To him that overcometh will I give to 
eat of the tree of life, which is in the 
paradise of God. He that overcom- 
eth shall not be hurt of the second 
death. To him that overcometh will I 
give to eat of the hidden manna, and 
I will give him a white stone, and in 
the stone a new name written, which no 


-man knoweth but he that receiveth it. 


And he that overcometh and keepeth 
my works unto the end, to him will I 
give power over the nations. And he 
shall rule them with a rod of iron; as 
the vessels of a potter shall they be 
broken to shivers; even as I received of 
my Father. And I will give him the 
morning star. He that overcometh 
the same shall be clothed in white rai- 
ment ; and I will not blot out his name 
from the book of life, but I will confess 
his name before my Father and his 
holy angels. Him that overcometh 
will I make a pillar in the temple of 
my God, and he shall go no more out, 
and I will write upon him the name of 
my God, and the name of the city of 
my God, which is the new Jerusalem 
which cometh down out of heaven from 
my God: and I will write upon him 
my new name. 
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“I counsel thee to buy of me gold 
tried in the fire, that thou mayest be 
rich; and white raiment, that thou 
mayest be clothed, and that the shame 
of thy nakedness may not appear; and 
anoint thine eyes with eyesalve, that 
thou mayest see. As many as I love I 
rebuke and chasten: be zealous there- 
fore and repent. 

*Behold I stand at the door and 
knock: if any man hear my voice and 
open the door, I will come in to him 
and sup with him and he with me. To 
him that overcometh will I grant to sit 
with me in my throne, even as I also 
overcame and am set down with my 
Father in his throne. He that hath an 
ear let him hear what the spirit saith 
unto the churches." 

Now, who was it that made all these 
promises to “him that overcometh"? 
Read the first three verses of the first 
chapter of The Revelations of St. 
John the Divine, and you will see 
who it was. In the seventh and eighth 
verses of the twenty-first chapter of 
Revelations we find the following: 
“He that overcometh shall inherit all 
things; and I will be his God and he 
shall be my son." ‘These are all pre- 
cious promises that may be received by 
all that love God and keep His com- 
mands and obey the laws He has made 
to Eurer his children here on this 
earth. 


HEALTH AND CIVILIZATION. 
By JULIA COLMAN. 


(Continued from page 120.) 


The difficulties are the same the 
world over. Dr. Paton, an Australian 
missionary, visited the United States 
three times before he succeeded in 
getting this country to prevent its 
traders from selling rum and firearms 
to the natives of the New Hebrides. 
This had already been forbidden by 
the English government to its trad- 
ers. He says: “They lead these poor 
cannibals to fill themselves with 
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liquor and shoot each other and com- 
mit other crimes." President Roose- 
velt says of such missionaries: “No 
work is more productive of fruit for 
civilization than the work carried on 
by the men and women who give their 
lives to preaching the Gospel of 
Christ to mankind." Does anyone 
thus commend the brewers and liquor 
dealers? Nay, they do not so com- 
mend themselves. Mr. Wm. Lell, the 
great brewer of Chicago before the 
fire, declined to rebuild after that 
event, because “the brewery was a 
factory of drunkards, where every 
workman was a beer barrel in the 
morning and a barrel of beer at 
night." 

The aborigine of our own land 
were swept away by the fire-water of 
the trader, as with the besom of de- 
struction, until their numbers were so- 
decreased that there was some possi- 
bility of enforcing police restrictions 
forbidding the sale of liquors to the- 
red-man. The writer of these lines. 
was the daughter of a missionary to a 
remnant of one of the New York 
State Six Nations removed to a West- 
ern reservation, where they were 
learning the arts of civilized life, and 
it was like “a fight between Heaven 
and hell" as a British liquor dealer: 
graphically puts it. During the five 
years of p father's stay every one of 
the one hundred members of his 
church, excepting two of the men and 
a very few of the women, went on one: 
or more tearing drunks. So what is 
to be done? Police the world? Yes, 
if you can; but first of all guard your- 
own territory, your own home, your- 
own self. Know the ground and help: 
others to know 3t. There is hope even 
for us. . At the beginning of the last 
century in this country almost every- 
body drank more or less. Now it is 
estimated that there are over seven 
millions of total abstainers, many of 
whom can give a reason for the hope 
that is in them and are willing to- 
work for others. How? If you care 
to know how to work hopefully, we- 
will try to tell you. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained." 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


CULTURED AND PROMISING. 


By UNCLE JOE. 


No. 624.—Sylvia 
Yorkshire, England, 
months. 

This little child is a “peach” of the 
finest brand, and she has the organiza- 
tion to become a fine woman one of 
these days. Her head is large, and she 


Lund Becker, 
aged thirteen 


ence of the vital temperament, and we 
should be surprised to find that she did 
not prove to be a loving and compan- 
ionable child. She will adapt herself 
to almost any circumstance that may 
befall her lot. We mean by this that 
she will be able to make the wheels of 


No. 624,—sYLVIA LUND BECKER, 


is endowed with health and vital stam- 
ina; consequently she will be able to 
balance her mentality, and make use 
of her mental powers in a favorable 
way. 

Look for a moment at her bright 
eyes, which indicate intensity of mind 
and capacity to think and act in an 
intellectual and independent way. The 
fullness of her cheeks indicate the pres- 
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life roll smoothly, and while she is an 
active piece of goods, her activity will 
not make her irritable. She will show 
quite a good deal of control, and we 
judge that she has inherited a good 
deal of her mother’s intensity and 
sweetness of disposition, and her fa- 
ther’s balance of mind and originality 
of thought. She will want to do some- 
thing for everybody to make them hap- 
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py, even if it is only getting a flower 
from the garden and presenting it with 
her love. She will make hosts of 
friends, and will always have around 
her people whom she will entertain, 
for she is so full of life herself that 
she will not wait or want to be enter- 
tained by her friends. She will do the 
talking and will put others at their 
ease in her company. She will need 
her full complement of sleep, for when 
she is awake she is alive all over, and 
will therefore use up her vitality as 
fast as she generates it. She must be 
taught to put her things away, and it 
will be well for her to early get her 
fingers accustomed to plaving on the 
violin and piano. 

She has a strong moral nature, and 
will expect everyone to do exactly as 
they promise. 

She will show quite an artistic mind, 
and the indieations very strongly point 
to the fact that she will be fond of 
literature, and will have a lively im- 
agination. There is much that we 
could say about this little girl if space 
permitted. 

She is worth taking care of. and we 
feel sure that her parents will value 
nud personality as thev do their own 
ives. 

—————————— 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
. MOTHERHOOD. 

Bv Mary Lowe DickiNsow. 

(Continued from page 12.3.) 


“No saying is more quoted than: 
‘The hand that rocks the cradle is 


the Rand that rules the world.’ - 


There is a grain of truth in the words. 
There would be more if only the 
world would stay in its cradle. But 
every mother learns that there is a 
wide distinction between rocking and 
ruling. While her world of babyhood 
is waiting to be hushed to sleep, she 
may rock her cradle and croon her 
lullaby. But when the baby becomes 
the young man, pushing eagerly for- 
ward into a world where many a 
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mother can follow only with her 
prayers, the strain that shall stir him 
to noble deeds is not found in a cradle 
song. 

* Always and everywhere her pray- 
ers should go after her boy—com- 
passing him about like outspread 
wings of watchful love— but the 
woman who has shown how to win her 
own college course has more than 
prayers to offer; knows, indeed, how 
also to be one of the college comrades 
of her son. We have known wise 
mothers who, having missed early op- 
portunities, finding it late for severe 
study, yet read translations of all the 
Latin and Greek courses, and worked 
hard in many other directions, that 
in all new fields of knowledge they 
might keep step with their boys. 

** But, says someone, ‘their boys 
didn’t want their mothers to keep 
step. College days are a young fel- 
low’s time to be with other fellows.’ 

“Some truth in that, but trust a 
mother bright enough to do the col- 
lege work of her son to be bright 
enough not to make herself a nui- 
sance — not to bore him with her 
knowledge. Trust her to find other 
ways than the rocking and coddling, 
that many a mother keeps up her 
whole life long, sometimes because it 
is the only thing she knows how to do. 
If she stands in the way of her baby's 
becoming a man, if she keeps on rock- 
ing and finds by and by that some 
woman with brains is ruling, it will 
be because she did not claim her scep- 
ter when she might, because she only 
helplessly loved where she might have 
helpfully led. 

“If we gathered in one great com- 
pany the disappointed mothers who 
with silent heartache have seen their 
boys drift away into worlds unknown 
to themselves, we should see an army 
urging by its own wounds and defeat 
that the same hand that rocks the 
cradle reach up and out for all disci- 
pline and education, by whatever 
name called, that will help Love to 
keep its rule over the sacred world of 
home." 
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A PRIZE 


A year’s free subscription will be given 
to the person who sends the best description 
of the Organs that made the man in the 
following story give himself up to Patrol- 
man Brenner. Description to reach the 
office by August Ist, addressed to Prize 
Offer Department. 

“Im a thief, officer, and I want you to 
lock me uP, I stole some money Christmas 

. Day, and I’ve been nearly crazy since from 
the pricking of my conscience. Put me in 
jail. Make me suffer for what I have done. 
Help me to do something to free my soul 
from torture.” 

These appeals to Patrolman Brenner, who 
was on post at Ninety-third Street and 
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OFFER. 


Third Avenue, was kept up so persistently 
that he finally arrested the man, who said 
he was Frederick Devie. 

“I was employed," said Devie, “as clerk 
in the office of the Yonkers Hotel, in the 
Bowery, and I took $75 from the safe and 
decamped. There hasn't been a day since I 
took that money that I have not been tor- 
tured by my conscience. I expected every 
minute, too, that 1 should be arrested, and, 
rather than suffer longer, I decided to give 
myself up." 

Robert Kerr, proprietor of the hotel, said 
Devie was telling the truth, so Devie was 
held by Magistrate Flammer in Harlem 
Court in $1.000 bail for trial. 


MUSIC, ART, AND POETRY—PRODUCTS OF THE SUBJECTIVE MIND. 


By J. THORNTON SIBLEY, M.D. 


(Continued from page 122.) 


The poetry of Sir Walter Scott will stand 
the scrutiny and analysis of the best Eng- 
lish scholars of the world. Its diction is 
exquisitely grand, even classic; its meter, 
which conforms to all the rules of poetic 
composition, is as rippling and sparkling 
as the water of the hillside brook, and the 
many important events it describes are 
beautifully related; but in spite of these 
admirable qualities, it is not first-class 
poetry, nor has it ever been popular in the 
sense that the poetry of Byron, Poc, Ten- 
nyson, and Longfellow is popular. Scott's 
“Marmion” is perhaps one of the most 
faultlessly constructed poems in the Eng- 
lish language. It seems as if the author 
had built up a most beautiful and sym- 
metrical frame-work from materials gath- 
ered from the literary workshop of the 
ages, and had upon this frame-work ar- 
ranged in a most artistic manner the beau- 
tiful creations of his objective faculties; 
but in spite of its unique construction and 
marvelous beauty, the frame-work of ob- 
jective creation shows through here and 
there, and dispels the beautiful illusion, 
effaces the fantastic colorings of subject- 
ive emanations and leaves it only mechan- 
ically beautiful. “Marmion” is frequently 
used in schools as a model, for the reason 
that it conforms so well to the Iaws and 
rules of poetry as expressed by the best 
teachers. You cannot criticise it, except 
by saying that it is not subjective; by 
which is meant that it does not contain 
that delicate indefinable something that 
lends a charm and a fascination to the 
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works of other poets. Sir Walter Scott 
under suitable conditions might have writ- 
ten poetry of the highest class, judged by 
any standard; but his material environ- 
ments made it impossible for him to enter 
a highly subjective state. He was thor- 
oughly imbued all his life with the idea of 
becoming some day a rich man, able to 
gratify his every wish, which more fre- 
quently than otherwise, took the shape of 
objective pleasures and enjoyments; and 
this fact alone would blunt the subjective 
faculties, It is a well-known fact that 
in middle life he became seriously involved 
in debt. Ife was a man of the keenest per- 
ception of right and wrong; a purely ob- 
jective perception, and the best evidence 
in the world that he was not in condition 
to write genuine poetry; for the object of 
subjective conditions does not sufficiently 
identify himself with material matters to 
properly appreciate the niceties and pro- 
prieties of business obligations. They are 
not dishonest, but indifferent. Scott re- 
solved to pay every farthing he owed, and 
the rapidity with which he turned out work 
after work from his literary workshop 
was the wonder of the world of letters. In 
his early life he dreamed of titles and es- 
tates that were to be his through the 
money his writings would bring; in his later 
life his dream was to liquidate an indebt- 
edness brought about by the speculation of 
his publisher. His prose writings are 
among the best, and will live as long as the 
English language is spoken; but his poetry 
will become less and less popular as time 
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rolls by. His prose works commemorate 
many important historical events; and even 
those of pure fiction are so fascinating in 
plot, and so admirably written, that they 
wil always interest the reader of history 
or romance, The mass of his poetry was 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


written like his phrase; at so much per 
line or page. Under such circumstances 
the subjective faculties were completely 
submerged by material considerations, and 
his writings, prose and poetry, are largely 
products of the objective mind, and do not 
therefore contain the most essential ele- 
ments of genuine poetry. Many poets of far 
less ability than Scott have dashed off 
verse without an effort that will live for- 
ever. Many persons whose abilities have 
not risen above the plane of mediocrity, 
and whose deeds would never have been 
known outside narrow limits, have been 
made famous by some one whose subjective 


HENRY W, LONGFELLOW, 


mind had received an impress that ex- 
pressed itself in poetry. Many events in 
history are well remembered that would 
long ago have been forgotten had they not 
been recorded in some beautiful poem. 


Who has not heard of the “Burial of Sir 
John Moore”: 
“Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot, 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 
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“Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of 

the dead, 
And bitterly thought of the morrow. 


“Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame, fresh and 
gory. 
We carved not a line, we raised not a 
stone, 
But we left him alone in his glory.” 


How many ever heard of Sir John Moore 
outside of that beautiful little poem? 
Thousands of better soldiers have lived 
more useful and more interesting lives; 
thousands have made ns great n sacrifice 
for their country; thousands whose names 
have never been penned by the historian, 
and whose lives were more nobly lived, have 
died “unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 
An ordinary country parson in an obscure 
part of Ireland, in a meditative or semi- 
subjective state, was deeply impressed with 
the aecount of the fall of Sir John Moore 
at Corunna, and his quiet burial at. night; 
and in a few stanzas not to be compared in 
diction or meter with much of the poetry 
of Scott snatched his hero from the arid 
DUM of oblivion, and placed the laurel on 
iis brow for all posterity to admire. This 
little poem not only immortalized a hero, but 
it brought fame to an authors Whoever 
heard of the Rev. Charles Wolf except ns 
the author of “The Burial of Sir John 
Moore" ? 

The theme of love, that ever-gushing 
fountain of inspiration, has always been a 
favorite one with poets, simply because love 
is a purely subjective something, with no 
objective features. No one ever reasoned 
himself into being in love. As soon as it 
becomes reasonable, it censes to be love. 
Some people imagine themselves in love, 
when they are only suffering a sort of itch 
that manifests itself in a longing to hunt 
for an heiress or a title. Objective love, 
commonly called platonic love, is not love 
at all; but usually a mixture of selfishness 
and expediency. In many of Scott’s poems, 
especially in “The Lady of the Lake,” we 
find numerous references to love. In Canto 
HI of this exeellent literary production we 
find this definition of love: 


“In peace, love tunes the shepherd's reed ; 
In war, he mounts the warrior's steed. 

In halls, in gay attire is seen. 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And man below and saints above; 

For love is heaven, and henven is love." 


That is very pretty, but it does not strike 
down deep among the emotions like Tenny- 
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son's *Come into the Garden, Maud," or 
Moore's "Nourmahal," the "Light of the 
Harem," or much that we might select from 
Byron’s "Don Juan." It is the objective 
treatment of a subjective theme. 

Edgar Allan Poe was a genius in treat- 
ing of the subject of love, and his “Annabel 
Lee" is a striking contrast to the poem just 
quoted. 


“It was many and many a year ago 
In a kingdom by the sea, 
That there lived a maiden, whom you may 
know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 
And this maiden she lived with no other 
thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


"The angels not so happy in heaven, 
Went surveyng her and me, 
Yes that was the reason, as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 
That the wind came out of the cloud by 
night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 


*But our love, it was stronger by far than 
. the love, 
Of those who were older than me, 
Of many far wiser than me. 

But neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee." 


I cannot forego the temptation to make 
one more quotation. It is that beautiful 
little sonnet of Thomas Moore: 


“Believe me, if all those endearing young 
charms 
Which I gaze on so fondly to-day, 
Were to change by to-morrow and fleet in 
my arms, 
Like fairy gifts fading away; 
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Thou would'st still be adored, as this 
moment thou art, 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will. 
And around the dear ruin, each wish of 
my heart, 
Would twine itself verdantly still. 


*[t is not while beauty and youth are thine 
own, 
And thy cheeks unprofaned by a tear, 
That the fervor and faith of a soul may 
be known, 
.To which time will but make thee more 
dear. 
No, the heart that has truly loved, never 
forgets; 
And as truly loves on to the close; 
As the sunflower turns to her god when 


he sets, 
The same look that she turned when he 
rose.” / 


There is a striking dearth of poetry to- 


day. Where are the great living poets? 
Our own little Ella Wheeler Wilcox is 
about as grand as any. Some have re- 


ferred to Kipling as a poet, but I don't 
think any of his friends ever seriously ac- 
cused him. His poetry is in keeping with 
the materialistic nature of the times, it is 
thoroughly objective; and when the spe- 
cial reasons for a temporary popularity no 
longer exist, the mass of his poetry will 
go sailing down the slippery chute of obliv- 
ion, along with “Casey at the Bat” and 
the “Yellow Gal that Winked at Me.” The 
time are not condueive to good poetry, good 
music, or true art: Music teachers never 
found it so difficult to organize their classes, 
artists never found it so difficult to dis- 
pose of their work, and the poets have sim- 
ply gone out of business. The commercial- 
ism of the age has stifled the artistic in- 
stinct, and not until the Morgans and 
Rockefellers shall have passed away, and 
their methods forgotten will there be a re- 
vival of artistic genius as expressed in good 
music, true art, and good poetry. 


THE RATIONALE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Bv Rev. F. W. Witxinson, or Lonpow, 
“(Continued from page 124.) 


But much as one regrets vivisection, yet 
in this case the experiments of Professor 
Ferrier on animals as far as they can be com- 
pared with human beings go to prove the 
truthfulness of localization. Prof. Elmer 
Gates, the celebrated psychologist of the 
Smithsonian Institute of America, which has 
the finest psychological laboratory in the 
world, does not believe in vivisection, be- 
cause he says that an animal under an an- 
esthetic is not in a normal condition, and 
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hence the conditions are not analogous. 
While he does not believe in vivisection, he 
has trained animals for certain periods and 
noticed the formation of the skull, and when 
he has killed them has found, he says, thous- 
ands more brain cells in those particular 
parts in which certain organs are said to be 
localized more than in those animals which 
were not trained. 

Further, in the case of a child which he 
trained for sometime, and which afterward 
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died from some complaint, he examined the 
brain after death and found in this instance 
also a considerable increase of brain cells in 
certain localizations. Professor Gates does 
not accept the localization of Phrenology 
fully, but he does accept many of its tenets. 
Now, in the light of these experiments and 
the conditions observed, it is well for us to 
consider the question of localization or the 
marking of the organs on a bust or head to 
represent centers of activity or divisions of 
labor for the brain. That these particular 
centers are brought into activity by certain 
stimulus or activity by external objects or 
by internal impressions or emotions. We not 
only designate centers or organs, but in the 
practical application of the truths of Phren- 
ology we group organs and further notice 
that there are dominating organs, which eon- 
trol more or less certain groups. These act 
as leaders of the forces, and express them- 
selves oft-times in very forcible ways. And 
if I were to deal with the temperaments at 
this juncture I should show that tempera- 
ment is a mental as well as a physical con- 
dition, and in certain temperaments certain 
organs take the lead—or are the dominating 
factors. This may not be the usual way of 
presenting the truths of Phrenology, but I 
want us to learn that truth is not confined 
to any particular set of phrases for its ex- 
pression, but can shine through other words, 
and revealed itself through the chinks in 
any man's mind. We, unfortunately, get too 
often into a stereotyped form of expressing 
ourselves, and think every one else must do 
the same if we are to agree with them in prin- 
ciple. But it is possible to get a handful of 
daisies and find every one different, yet each 
is a daisy and true to the nature of a daisy, 
and to its own nature in particular, So it 
is possible for each one to express himself 
and be true to fact, while yet not true to 
some one else's opinion or his way of express- 
ing a fact. 

It is not my purpose to-night to deal with 
the various organs, their position, and 
nomenclature, because a little study on the 
part of each student will be more effective 
and beneficial to you as individuals, and my 
object is not so much to give information as 
to provoke thought and lead you to a little 
personal thinking and investigation, for if 
I can only start the thinker in you in the di- 
rection of phrenological thought, so that you 
will come into a eloser acquaintance with its 
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truths and make a fuller application of its 
principles, I shall not have spoken in vain. 
But may I ask you to bring to your study 
of it an open mind and a desire to know 
the truth, so that you may practically apply 
it. But it may be quite acceptable to say 
that the phrenological localization of the 
organs is not only systematic in the sense 
that they accord and harmonize with each 
other, but is also anatomically correct, and 
there need be very little doubt, if any, about 
them being correct. The investigators in the 
first instance were exceedingly cautious be- 
fore committing themselves to any state- 
ments. I am aware that in a good number 
of cases it was through the particular organ 
being abnormally developed that it was dis- 
covered, and in some instances they received 
their names from their abnormal activit 

rather than their normal, but as in all sci- 
ences there lias to be an adjustment for each 
principle to find its true position, and the 
definition may be varied, according to the 
adjustment, so it was in Phrenology, but this 
instead of being as asserted by our oppo- 
nents an argument against Phrenology is a 
splendid tribute to the honesty of its inves- 
tigators and founders, and shows their desire 
for aceuracy. They did not assume that 
they had perfected their discoveries nor 
had gleaned all the truth concerning matters 
in connection with human nature. Neither 
de I presume that phrenologists to-day 
wonld assume that the last word has been 
said on the subjeet. or that there are no other 
phases of the subject which may present 
themselves to the kcen eye and observant 
mind of the investigator. While we keep an 
open mind there is a needs be to caution, 
so that we do not too readily come to con- 
clusions and find that we have not taken 
into consideration all the facts of the case, 
for it is possible in our interest in the sub- 
ject and with our sympathies perhaps large- 
ly in the direction that we are studying for 
us to be too eager and too ready to give 
credence We may rest assured that the im- 
petus which has been given to the study of 
human nature during the past ten years will 
considerably enhance the position of Phre- 
nology, arid this gives all the more need that 
we should be wise, so that by no hasty ex- 
pression or act we should give cause for any 
slight to be put upon the science which we 
consider to be of such great importance to 
mankind. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE EXACT SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 


By Ropert WALTER, M.D. 


(Continued from page 110.) 


The marvelous thing in this connection is 
that the man who so clearly perceived the 
necessary requirements of exact science 
should not himself have supplied them to 
his chosen profession, The attempts to do 
so had been made times without number, he 
confesses, but without success. He tells us 
that “some have placed the law in the physi- 
cal condition of the solids, others in the 
physical condition of the fluids. Hence the 
terms Solidists and Fluidists.” A third 
party considers it "an alteration of the liv- 
ing force," and these are called Vitalists. 
But Bennett asserts that no one of these 
theories is sufficient, and so he concludes 
that the "primitive fact" of vital science re- 
sides in all of them. 

Of course they are not sufficient, nor are 
all of them combined. What we want to 
know is not where the primitive fact is 
found, but what it really is. It is found 
everywhere, but who knows it when he sees 
it. Our great author, so near the truth, 
has yet totally overlooked it. Gravity, he 
knows, is a force which operates according 
to law to the production and explanation of 
all astronomical phenomena, the discovery of 
whieh force and law, and especially that 
they are universal, made astronomy an exact 
science. Why should not a corresponding 
discovery make health science exact? New- 
ton’s law was an abstract conception of 
truth; why not Life’s Great Law be pat- 
terned after it? The laws and forces of vital 
phenomena are ever before us, and have been 
for ages the observed of all observers, but 
like diamonds in the dark, men continue to 
stumble over them, wholly unconscious of 
their value. 

Of Newton’s discovery the same was long 
true. Both gravitation and the law of its 
operation upon the earth were well known 
long before Newton; it required the com- 
prehensive mind of Newton to conceive, and 
finally to demonstrate, that the phenomena 


of earth are perfectly illustrative of the phe- . 


nomena of the heavens, and the laws of the 
one are those of the other. Just as though 
any of God's laws could be less than univer- 
sal? It is the universality of Life's Great 
Law, and its applicability to the explana- 
tion of all vital phenomena, and the solu- 
tion of all physiological problems, that we 
here proclaim. Both the law and the force 
are the property of the ages; no one dis- 
putes their existence; but no one has here- 
tofore conceived their power and value. The 
force, doing as it does all vital work, is prop- 
erly called vital force, while the law is 
known by the simple term Self-preservation. 
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Thirty-one years ago we announced this law 
in S. R. Wells's "Science of Health," know- 
ing then very little of its power and value, 
but thirty years of study and reflection have 
enabled us to formulate and elucidate it, 
until at length we have discovered its mar- 
velous similarity to Newton's law. 1t is, in- 
deed, its perfect counterpart. Put self-pres- 
ervation in place of the attraction of New- 
ton's law, and thereafter these laws are 
identical. ^Every particle of matter in the 
universe,” says Newton, “is attracted, or in 
better form is endowed with attractive force 
for every other particle;" while Life's Great 
Law asserts: "Every particle of living mat- 
ter in the universe is endowed with an in- 
stinct of self-preservation." And as New- 
ton's law continues; showing that this at- 
tractive force is directly proportioned to its 
sum total, so Life’s Great Law asserts that 
the power of vital force in every case is in 
direct ratio to its amount, a claim which is 
of course self-evidently true in the one law 
as in the other. 

A few words of explanation of the uni- 
versality of Life’s Great Law will suggest 
how wide its applicability. When we say 
every particle of living matter is endowed 
with an instinct of self-preservation, we 
mean that every organ and every organism 
not only, but every cell, and every bioplast 
in the cell, is endowed with this instinct, 
which instinct necessarily involves the ca- 
pacity to perceive danger, fear evil, and 
seek the good, and think and plan how to 
receive the good and avoid the evil. The 
brain is the great central organ of thought, 
it is true, but brain structure, both white 
and gray, is distributed throughout ali ani- 
mal organisms, and what is its use if not 
to think? And how can brains think un- 
less the elements of which they are com- 
posed think? It is a fact, which the micro- 
scope has clearly established, that bioplasm 
or protoplasm, acknowledged by all to be 
original living matter, the living basis of all 
living things, has the power of thought 
which underlies all its activities. It is or- 
ganless living matter. Without mouth it 
eats, without eyes it sees, without muscles 
it moves, and without brains it thinks, It 
is this fact that lies at the bottom of all 
vital action of which both disease and health 
are illustrative. It is for this reason that 
diseases may be real or imaginary and may 
be cured by real or imaginary remedies. It 
is not what the patient’s brains think, but 
what the protoplasm of his tissues think. It 
is this fact which renders mind-cure in its 
varied phases so often effective. It is this 
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instinct of life which makes faith such a 
potent element of success, and lack of it to 
be so utterly paralyzing. A recognition of 
this universal power of thought will solve 
all problems, medical and physiological, ex- 
plain the successes and failures of all the 
isms, and make the science of health to be 
truly exact. Thus what the telescope in 
Galileo's hands did for astronomy, the mi- 
croscope in the hands of modern investiga- 
tors has done for physiology. 

But now we reach the salient and impor- 
tant feature of both these laws, viz.: the 
efficiency of their work is inversely to its 
activity, and not directly, as is generally be- 
lieved. “Inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance,” Newton says, a truth which may 
be more fully stated by saying, “Inversely 
as the degree of attractive activity which 
diminishes as the square of the distance in- 
creases.” This is the every essence of New- 
ton's law, even though its universality was 
his peculiar discovery. Just so, though the 
universality of Self-preservation was the 
original conception in Life's Great Law, the 
practically important feature of it is the fact 
that the efficiency of the vital work is in- 
versely proportionate to the activity of the 
vital forces, and not directly so, as is gen- 
erally held. Frequent pulse means weak cir- 
eulation, rapid breathing, weak breathing 
organs, nervousness or nervous activity, 
means wenk nerves, and these are illustra- 
tive examples of vital activity. The world 
doesn't know that by increasing the activ- 
ity of the vital functions through stimulat- 
ing them, their efficiency is being correspond- 
ingly reduced because their power is being 
exhausted. The only power that can do 
vital work is vital power; tonics and stimu- 
lants call this power into action, and so 
exhaust it; they never communicate power 
to it, because they have none to give. 
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Whenever a drug, or bath, or other agency, 
seems to give us power, depend upon it, it is 
taking away from us just what it seems to 
yield. The consequence is temporary 
strength at the expense of future weakness, 
so that the more of the stimulant one takes, 
the more he needs, and his weakness contin- 
ues to increase corresponding to the strength 
he thinks he is getting. Whisky is the 
great representative stimulant, whose known 
effects are illustrative of the effects of all 
stimulants and tonics, the tonic being but 
a slow-acting stimulant. Once we commence 
its use, we must forever continue and in- 
erease it, or suffer a degree of prostration 
from its disuse, that is, to say the least, 
very unpleasant. The same is true of drugs 
in every form. The innumerable proprietary 
medicines that flood our markets are all 
based on whisky as a necessary constitu- 
ent; and it is the whisky that sella most 
of them, the stimulating drug being in most 
cases a secondary consideration. All pills 
and powders are local if not general stimu- 
lants, if we except only the homeopathie 
remedies. 

And when you turn to sanatory appli- 
ances, especially the water-cure, the same 
principle of stimulation is illustrated. Hot 
and cold bathing, and especially where you 
alternate the hot with the cold, is one of 
the most effective forms of stimulation 
known, and consequently one of the most 
popular forms of treatment. In fact, physi- 
cians in our day know little of any other 
treatment except stimulation, local or gen- 
eral. We do not deny that a harmless stim- 
ulant may sometimes be employed as a tem- 
porary expedient, but to repeat indefinitely 
its use, on the supposition that it is 
strengthening the patient, is one of the most 
wretched delusions that ever afflicted hu- 
manity. 


(To be continued.) 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The April mecting in connection with the 
American Institute of Phrenology, was held 
in the hall of the above institute on the 
5th instant, at 8 o'clock. The chairman, 
Dr. McGuire said in his opening remarks 
that he regretted to say that Dr. Shepard 
was indisposed, and would not be able to 
be with them that evening. They would 
look forward to another occasion, when they 
might have the pleasure of hearing his 
address on “How to Reach the Century 
Mark." He was, however, glad to be able 
to state that Dr. Carleton Simon would be 
with them later, and explain the particu- 
lars connected with the autopsy of Geo. 
Franeis Train's brain, and he would ask 
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Miss Fowler, before he came, to give a 
sketch on the character of this remarkable 
man whom she examined in 1899, at the 
close of one of the monthly lectures during 
that year. 

Miss Fowler here gave the statisties con- 
cerning the examination that she made, 
which were as follows: 


THE LATE GEO. FRANCIS TRAIN. 


As the late Geo. Francis Train was a 
conspicuous citizen of New York for many 
years before his death, and as he traveled 
extensively throughout the United States, 
the British Isles, France, China, Russia, 
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and Australia, it will be interesting to our 
readers to know what phrenology has to 
say about him, for he was a man who has 
been much misunderstood and criticised. 
The examination of his brain by Dr. Ed- 
ward Anthony Spitzka, assisted by Dr. 
Carleton Simon, and at the latter's instance 
and request will also prove valuable, scien- 
tific information. He was well known to 
my father, L. N. Fowler, both in this 
country and when he was traveling in Eng- 
land. "We give grateful acknowledgment 
to these gentlemen to their services in the 
direction of brain examination and preser- 
vation. It has only been of late years that 
our modern scientists have thought well 
to preserve the brains of intelligent human 
beings. Formerly those examined were 
mainly from the ranks of inferior men, but 
phrenology has pointed out the usefulness 
to anatomy and to science of examining the 
brains of well-known intellectual people. 
Even Dr. Spitzka realizes what an inter- 
esting study it would be to examine the 
brain of a Newton, a Shakespeare, a Mich- 
nel Angelo, a Beethoven, or an Edgar Allan 
Poe. “How much inore useful,” he de- 
elares, “would be the study of such organs 
of thought than even those of criminals, 
paupers and ne'er-do-wells. 

lt was my privilege to publicly examine 
the head of Geo. Francis Train on March 
l. 1899, at the close of a lecture given by 
Dr. E. B. Foote, when Geo. Francis Train 
was one of the audience. On this occasion 
he mentioned the examinations that he had 
previously had by Mr. L. N. Fowler in 
Liverpool, in 1860. 

On this occasion my father invited anyone 
from the audience to allow him to examine 
his head. Mr. Train thought as Mr. Fowler 
had never seen him before that he could 
get an absolutely impartial reading, so he 
responded to the invitation. He had con- 
sulted Mr. Bridges, of Liverpool, Mr. Don- 
ovan, of London, another authority in Paris, 
still another in Germany. but he said he 
felt he should not be satisfied until he had 
the verdict of the highest Court of Appeals, 
and he felt he had reached the highest 
authority then living. He said, “I was 
known in Liverpool in connection with the 
building of the first street railway and in 
the granting of the Municipal Government 
to permit of lights and fire on the docks 
at night in order to facilitate the landing 
of the very traflic that was the basis of the 
city's prosperity. When Mr. Fowler placed 
his hands on my head he exclaimed, ‘Jehu! 
what a head. The audience applauded as if 
they thought I had a head and had used 
it to good advantage in their city." 

Beverly Tucker was an American Consul 
in Liverpool nt that time. having been ap- 
pointed by President Pierce, and a ticket 
of invitation was sent to Mr. Fowler to 
meet Mr. Train and the citizens of Liver- 
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pool at a dinner given in the latter's honor 
in 1860, in connection with his street rail- 
ways. 

lt sometimes takes a man who is con- 
sidered to be eccentric to bring about re- 
forms; so it appeared in the case of Geo. 
Francis Train. As we have said, Mr. Train 
was not understood. 

Another gentleman examined his head 
and remarked, “You will be either a great 
reformer or a great pirate; it merely de- 
pends upon the direction you take in 
ethics.” 

I had the pleasure to examine Mr. Train 
on March 1, 1891, and said of him: 

“Phrenology can account for, as no other 
science can, the peculiarities of such a 
character and head as the one before us. 

The head is unusually large and well 
developed. The basilar portions, giving 
energy. force and executive power, are ex- 
ceptionally well defined. There is tremen- 
dous force here, reminding one of the force 
of Niagara as it passes down over the 
Horseshoe Falls, or like an avalanche 
that slips down some steep mountain peak, 
and hurls with it rocks, stones and trees. 
His head indicates that he will allow 
neither prejudice nor old-fogvism to deter 
him from the course that he has set him- 
self to run, or the task that he has under- 
taken. His head is remarkably broad an 
inch above the base of the brain, or that 
section which surrounds the ears, which 
indicates that whatever he undertakes to 
do will be uncommon, massive and except- 
ionally large in conception and outline. He 
will give himself to extensive plans, rather 
than to microscopic detail work, und the 
organ of sublimity is excessively developed. 

His perceptive intellect, being remark- 
ably full and active. shows unusual gifts 
in working out definite, uscful and practi- 
cal plans, inventions and schemes of work. 
He is not a man to imitate others, and will 
be more original in his style of thinking 
than one in a thousand. He will think of 
things that will arouse the interest of 
others. 

He is not calculated to live a smooth, 
easy life. If he had his choice to live his 
life over again, he would ehoose the rough, 
pioneer work of practical reform, rather 
than the life that i$ strewn with roses, 
soft-cushioned and smooth. 

Another conclusion that we draw from 
his remarkable head comes from the devel- 
opment of the crown. He is an exception- 
ally independent man. He hates to be be- 
holden to anyone. He will dare to say 
what other men would tremble over saying. 

He is fond of children, and the helpless- 
ness and simplicity of their lives appeals 
to him in a remarkable way. He should 
be able to suit himself to the young as well 
as to animals and pets. His spirit of re- 
form will show itself in his love for both 
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children and the young, hence we judge 
that he will ever keep his spirit from grow- 
ing old. 

His sympathies form another very strong 
characteristic. He will not allow them to 
be wasted, but he will have quite a dis- 
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and actions what their hidden motives are, 
and although he may not always act on his 
first impressions, yet he is a man who will 
form strong opinions concerning his fellows, 

That he has literary talent, is to be seen 
in his strikingly developed forehead. He 


(2) Sublimity. 


(1) Destructivness. 
(6) Benevolence. 


tinet regard for the wants of others, largely 
through his benevolence. He will support 
public reforms and philanthropic agencies. 

His intuitions are very strong, and they 
come to him like a flash of lightning. He 
will read through a person’s spoken words 
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(3) Observation. 
(7) Human Nature. 


Photo. by Rockwood. 
THE LATE GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN. 


(4) Self-Esteem. (5) Love of Children. 


(8) Firmness. 


is a fact collector, and his language being 
striking, and peculiarity strong and effect- 
ive, and should arouse the interest of others 
in what he has to tell them. The organ of 
language works with his comparison and 
causality in giving him more than ordinary 
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spontaneity of thought, and when he writes, 
he deseribes what he has seen as though 
he were speaking to a person. 

His strong points of character, having 
been accentuated by a remarkable career, 
have thrown him into an atmosphere which 
can only be appreciated by being under- 
Stood, and lived. 

He has a strong sense of wit, and does 
not mind how much good-natured raillery he 
creates around him, even if the fun comes 
back upon himself. . 

To sum him up in a sentence, he should 
be known as a reformer, an agitator, an 
explorer, a brilliant publie speaker, a suc- 
cessful business man of great force and 
ability, and a writer of exceptional origin- 
ality. 

Many of Geo. Francis Train’s eccentric- 
ities can be allowed to pass out of sight in 
the light of what he actually accomplished. 

His strongest characteristic was his in- 
dependence of mind, which he carried to an 
unusual extreme. 

He showed a remarkably developed mem- 
ory. His brain showed a superior degree of 
complexity in its morphological surface. 
There were no lesions of any kind and no 
deformity, atrophy or anomaly to be found. 

The brain weighed 1,525.5 grains or 
53.81 ounces. 

The celebrated scientist who does not 
believe in phrenology, says that he possessed 
a brain of unquestioned vigor and superior 
mental capability, or one of the best ever 
recorded. 


DR. McGUIRE’S SPEECH. 


At the close of Miss Fowler's address, 
Dr. MeGuire said: We expected that Mr. 
Streever would be with us this evening to 
read his paper on 'Speeialized Education, 
but we have just learned that he has met 
with an automobile aceident, and, there- 
fore he, the chairman, would give a synop- 
sis of his paper bearing upon the use of 
phrenologv in the publie schools. Before 
doing so he would like to say that the re- 
marks made by Miss Fowler were very 
appropriate. and explained the boldness, 
the originality and independence of Mr. 
Train’s character. He was present when 
the examination was made, and at the elose 
Mr. Train remarked it was the most com- 
plete and aecurate statement of his mental 
powers that he had ever received from any 
one. 

With regard to the importance of phre- 
nology, he said it was the first science that 
had explained tbe usefulness of suggestive 
therapeutics, and the differentiation of the 
various powers of the mind. He said that 
formerly, hypnotism was thought to he a 
matter of spiritualism, but to-day it had 
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been proved on its purely physiological 
grounds to be quite another matter. <A 
physician, Dr. Dercum, in Philadelphia, 
had recently explained this influence as 
made upon each nerve cell. He, himself, 
with a few other investigators, thought 
that it was not necessary to put a person 
into a state of catalepsy or total uncon- 
sciousness, but that suggested influences 
were much to be preferred. 

A good deal of discussion had of late 
been given to the question of hereditary 
genius, and many persons were surprised 
that the sons of celebrated men were not 
known for any great talent, and it was 
thought that this deficiency in the children 
could be traced to the inferior conjugal 
mates their fathers had selected; it there- 
fore behooves all persons to make a thor- 
ough study of phrenology in the selection of 
their life partners. 

It was Dr. Gall who first called attention 
to the question of articulate speech in the 
third frontal convolution, in the frontal 
lobe of the brain, and his experiments con- 
cerning the sunken or bulging eye corre- 
sponded with the researches of Dr. Spitzka 
upon the island of Reil, when he was exam- 
ining the brains of Professor Dr. Seguin 
and his son. The physiologist had found 
that agraphia and aphasia were distinctly 
connected with part of the brain and con- 
siderable light had been thrown upon the 
working of the brain in this center. 

It was one gentleman’s idea that phre- 
nology could be applied to daily life through 
the practical examination of the heads of 
children in our publie schools, and he 
thought better results would acerue if 
children were allowed to specialize and de- 
vote their energies to the work in which 
they could do their best. Some children 
are taught how to cook, but he thought 
that this was a subject that should be 
taught at home. Phrenology accounted 
for the reason why some moral instruction 
should be taught in the public school. We 
do not want dogma or creeds taught to 
children, and, in fact, there are so many 
religions represented that it would not be 
well to teach one special form to the detri- 
ment of another. still morality should be 
inculeated into the minds of children when 
they are young, in order to bring about 
balanee of power. We would not have the 
penitentiary so full of people if morality 
were made a more dominating feature in 
the school system. McKinley was a well- 
balanced man, and he had a beneficial in- 
fluence over the community. 

Sexuality, and the appetite for food and 
drink, are two forces which need to be 
brought. under control, and all should be 
taught how drink will affect the mind. Re- 
spect and obedience are two other points 
that need to be drawn out in children. 
Many children to-day think they know 
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more than their parents, because their 
veneration and spirituality are not devel- 
oped in them. 

Aristotle said that it was not the doing 
of & thing, but the habit that was formed 
in doing it, that made it beneflcial. Phre- 
nology shows on a more practical basis than 
psychology how we can apply and utilize 
the various faculties of the mind. 
spection was recommended by  psycholo- 
gists, but introspection needs to be handled 
very carefully. 
studied introspection so conscientiously 
that she wound up in a lunatic asylum. 
We have found that Geo. Francis Train 

ed large self-esteem, but to balance 
this faculty one must cultivate the virtue 
of humility and the principles of Christian- 
ity. Professor Sizer once said the Ameri- 
ean people had not enough self-respect, but 
John Bull had a great deal of it. Educa- 
tion modifies self-esteem, and takes it down 
& peg. In educational lines we can show 
children how to develop these character- 
isties. Although McKinley and Mark 
Hanna were very different from each other, 
yet they were able to harmonize their lives 
perfectly. McKinley held his own even 
with so forceful a man as Hanna. Appro- 
bativeness will make you adaptable to 
others, while self-esteem often makes an 
enemy through the expression of egotism. 
With children we can discover the defects 
that they possess. and by knowing what 
each child is likely to do, a large pereent- 
age of success will crown his efforts. Mr. 
A. T. Stewart, when sitting at a banquet 
at one time, could only take crackers and 
water, for he had no appetite or digestive 
power for other food. Russell Sage cannot 
enjoy his wealth, because he has never 
cultivated his spirit of benevolence. One 
finds going up and down the trains, that 
nearly everyone is talking about how he 
can make money. This is because people 
were not brought to appreciate anything 
else; but what good is money and riches 
to those who care for nothing else. We 
should develop friendship, benevolence, a 
love of home, father and mother, for we 
have only a few years to live. 

When I was studying in the hospital, I 
happened to mention to a friend that I 
must get a pair of shoes. He at once began 
to tell! me where I could get shoes at half 
the price they sold them at in other stores. 
When Í wanted to buy a hat, he advised 
me where I could buy a reasonable head- 
gear, so I asked him one day how it was 
that he gave so much time to the finding 
out of cheap goods, for I never seemed 
to have the time to do so. “Well,” he said, 
“my father is a banker. and I have been 
brought up to hear nothing else at table 
but how we can save money." He was a 
wealthy man, but he had concentrated his 
thoughts on the saving of every penny that 
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he legitimately could, believing it was the 
iur aspect to take in life. 

see that Mr. Streever, the gentleman 
who was to speak to us about specialized 
education has just come in, but as it is 
rather late in the evening, and Dr. Carle- 
ton Simon has also made his appearance, I 
will not detain you longer, but call upon 
the latter gentleman to address you. 


DR. CARLETON SIMON'S ADDRESS. 


Dr. Carleton Simon was then introduced 
by the chairman as the gentleman who de- 
sired to present to The American Institute 
of Phrenology a death mask of Geo, Francis 
Train, and he was requested to tell some 
particulars of the autopsy of the brain at 
which he, Dr. Carleton Simon, had assisted. 

Dr. Simon said in part: It is with & 
feeling of pleasure that I am able to present 
to this Institute, in preference to all others, 
the death mask of my friend and patient, 
Geo. Francis Train. Qf course, it was with 
a feeling of deep regret that such a mask 
was taken, but I felt that I was simply 
carrying out his own wishes, and desires of 
his family, for it was his special request 
that a mask be taken and presented to this 
Institute, as he was well acquainted with 
its promoters and officers, and had often 
diseussed their work with me. 

In presenting this mask to you, I feel 
not alone honored that this task should 
have been allotted to me, but as well feel 
that were he here, he would be glad that 
he is able to contribute something for 
science. It will also give you, and to others 
to come, an opportunity to study this noble 
man, for I feel sure that the eccentricities 
he possessed should be better understood 
than they were when he was alive. 

Mr. Train was always willing to con- 
tribute his life to science, and this is ex- 
emplified in a little incident that occurred 
about eight yenrs ago. I was making some 
experiments with the ultra-violet rays, at 
that time not understood. and was using 
tremendous eurrents of electrieitv in my 
work. I happened to remark to Mr. Train 
that I was looking for a subject upon whom 
to try my experiments. but felt it would be 
diflicult to find someone, as the experi- 
ments were exceedingly dangerous. With 
that spontaneity which Mr. Train always 
showed, he said at once, “You are at perfect 
liberty to experiment with me. as long as 
seience be benefited. even though I die under 
the experiment." This one incident shows 
the generousness, nobility and unselfishness 
of the man. He was a man who loved the 
simple, the things close to nature, for he 
loved solitude, the flowers, the birds and 
little ehildren. The eccentricities of the 
man hindered him from being properly 
understood, but he lived a life of purity 
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and studiousness, as well as one of activity. 
In fact, few men live the life he did, and 
therefore his life can not be understood 
until his standard of thinking can be at- 
tained. His language was always definite 
and exceedingly brief. A word of his was 
so concrete and so masterfully chosen, as 
to be equivalent in meaning to a volume 
of some men.” 
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sidered that life and death should be sur- 
rounded with flowers. 

The autopsy of the brain was made 
nineteen hours after death, January 19, 
1904, and consisted chiefly in the removal 
of the brain from the skull, with a number 
of outlines taken by means of a flexible 
leaden strip, with measurements of the 
head and face. An incision was made into 


THE DEATH MASK OF THE LATE GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN. 


Here Dr, Carleton Simon read a poem, 
composed by Mr. Train, on the "Life and 
Death of Robert Ingersoll." This poem, 
which with every line shows a deep and 
profound meaning, must be read a hundred 
times before it can be fully appreciated. 
It explains many of Mr. Train's views re- 
garding life and death. He did not believe 
in wearing crape or mourning, but he con- 
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the scalp, running from both ears up over 
the head, the flaps were pushed forward 
and backward, and the upper portion of 
the skull removed by a circular saw-cut. 
Usually it is an easy matter to remove 
the brain, but, in the case of Mr. Train, 
there were a number of difficulties that 
presented themselves. For instance, there 
were attachments of the Dura Mater to the 
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frontal and parietal bones of the skull. 
These attachments were, in the opinion of 
Dr. Edward Anthony Spitzka, who made 
the autopsy at my request, due to Mr. 
Train's habit of going bareheaded, and he 
did not consider it to have had any bear- 
ing upon his mentality. 

I differ with Dr. Spitzka in this respect, 
for I believe that some inflammatory con- 
dition in the past produced them, and that 
much of Mr. Train's eccentricities can be 
traced to them. These attachments of the 
Dura Mater to the skull were over that 
portion of the brain which is known as 
Broca's center, or the center which controls 
speech, and the chief eccentricity of Mr. 
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more fine arterioles than are usually seen, 
and it demonstrated that he used his brain 
right up to the end of his life. When he 
was asked how old he was, he used to say, 
“I am seventy-two, three, or four years 
young," as the case may have been, and 
would not admit that he was growing old. 
Literally, this was true. 

There were a few things that doubtlessly 
caused his death, which it may be well to 
mention here, for others to note and profit 
thereby. 

From a hygienic standpoint he made one 
mistake—he never would wear special 
underwear, and at times wore none, neither 
in summer or winter, and never, as far as 


THE BRAIN OF THE LATE 


Train were in his speech and method of 
punctuating and writing words and ideas. 
In fact, to me it explains all of his eccen- 
tricities. I believe his eccentricities existed 
prior to his going around bareheaded, for 
the latter were in fact part of them. 

The brain weighed a little over 53 ounces, 
and only a small amount of fluid escaped 
when the brain was removed. The brain of 
most men shrink after the prime of life has 
been reached, but when a brain is actively 
used, it continues to grow and develop, and 
to my mind, the brain of Geo. Francis 
Train, at seventy-four years, was still act- 
ive, for it was filled with blood-vessela 
ramifving all over the surface with many 
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GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN. 


I know, ever wore in late years an over- 
coat. Consequently any change in weather 
directly affected his skin, lowered his tem- 
perature, affected the circulation, and ulti- 
mately produced kidney trouble. 

He was a philanthropist of the highest 
order and fullest sense, appreciating sym- 
pathy, kind-hearted to a fault, although he 
did not court praise or admiration for 
whatever good he did. The world has seen 
few great men who had no enemies, but 
Geo. Francis Train had none, for he was 
beloved by everyone he came in contanct 
with. 

He died a beautiful death; his limbs 
crossed, his hands serenely clasped together, 
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his eyes closed, and with a smile of deep 
mysterious understanding, he passed away. 

At the close of the meeting Miss Powler 
tastefully accepted on behalf of the insti- 
tute, the death mask of Geo. Francis Train, 
whieh Dr. Carleton Simon had kindly se- 
cured. She thanked Dr. Simon for his 
interesting speech, the details of which 
were very valuable. She wished that she 
had had an opportunity of being present 
when the autopsy was made, as she was 
when the brain of Mrs. Wells was pre- 
served. She hoped the audience would 
think rationally about the subject of allow- 
ing their brains to be preserved, and a note 
concerning their willingness to do so should 
be sent to the institute, and a clause left 
in their will of this nature. She thanked 
the chairman for his able remarks, and 
announced that the next lecture on May 3d, 
would be given by Dr. C. O. Sahler, on 
“Suggestion, or What Can I Do for Myself 
and Others ?" i 

A message had been received from Dr. 
Brandenburg, saying that he regretted not 
being able to be present, having to attend a 
medical convention in Albany. 

The next half-hour was devoted to social 
intercourse. 

Among those present were Mr. Charles 
Todd Parks, Mrs. Dye, Mr. and Miss Drew, 
Mr. Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Eber- 
hardt, Rev. Thomas Hyde, B.D., etc. 


Report of the post-mortem examination 
of Geo. Francis Train, on the evening of 
January 19, 1904, at the Stephen Merritt 
Embalming Institute, No. 241 West Twenty- 
third Street, New York City. 

The post-mortem examination was con- 
ducted by Dr. Edward Anthony Spitzka, 
assisted by Dr. Carleton Simon, and at the 
latter's instance and request. 

The examination was begun at 9 PM., 
about nineteen hours after death, and was 
completed at about 11 P.w. 

The examination was limited to the head, 
including the removal of the brain, and 
a ventral hernia was also dissected out to 
ascertain its nature. 

The following measurements of the head 
were obtained: Max. circumference, 58.1 
em.; max. antero-posterior diam., 19.8 em.; 
max. lateral diam., 16.] cm.; min. frontal 
diam., 10.7 em.; glabella-inion diam., 19.8 
em.; occipito-mental diam., 93.8 em.; bi- 
zygomatic diam., 13.8 cm.; bi-mandibular 
diam., 11.5 em.; curve from glabella to 
inion, 36. cm.; curve from ear to ear, over 
vertex, 36 cm. 

Measurements of face: Root of nose to 
base, 6 cm.; base of nose to chin, 7.1 em.; 
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vertex to chin, 23.5 cm.; breadth between 
pupils, 6.3 cm.; length of mouth, ext. ang., 
6 em.; left ear, length, 6.4 em.; right ear, 
length, 6.5 cm. 

Outlines of the head and cranium were 
taken with a lead cyrtometer, and they are 
appended to this report. The head was 
sub-brachycephalic (index, 81.33) and kep- 
halonoid. There was no notable asymmetry 
of the cranium or face. 

Next the removal of the brain was pro- 
ceeded with. An incision was made, pas- 
sing from ear to ear over the vertex, the 
flaps of the scalp being turned forward and 
backward, and the calva removed by a 
circular saw-cut. Some difficulty was en- 
countered in the removal of the calva owing 
to adhesions of the dura to the frontal and 
parietal bones. ‘The cranium measured: 
Max. antero-posterior diam., 19.2 cm.; max. 
lateral diam., 15.5 cm. (cranial index, 
80.7). 

The thickness of the cranium was within 
normal range, varying as follows: Frontal 
bone, 3 to 4 mm.; temporal bone, 2.5 to 3.5 
mm.; parietal bone, 3 to 6 mm.; occipital 
bone, 3 to 7 mm. 

The diploe were rather scant. The gyral 
impressions were well marked, the sutures 
were normal for a man aged seventy-five; 
there were no exostoses or wormian bones. 
and the general development of the cranial 
bones was good. 

About half an ounce of cerebro-spinal 
fluid escaped during the operation of re- 
moving the brain. Aside from the frontal 
and postparietal adhesions of the dura to 
the cranium mentioned above, the dura was 
of normal appearance. The pacchionian 
bodies were rather less numerous than 
usual, 

The brain was removed at 10.20 P.M., 
and was immediately immersed in & mix- 
ture of water and formalin, of a strength 
of about 12 per cent., together with enough 
salt to bring the specific gravity of the 
fluid up to that of the brain. Injection of 
formalin into the ventricular system by 
means of the tuber was also practiced. It 
was not practicable to weigh the brain 
until the following morning at 8 A.M., but 
that the weight of the organ had not ma- 
terially changed in that period has been 
ascertained in experiments on other brains 
treated in the same way. 

A death mask was also taken. 

The brain weight at 8 A.M. January 
20th, was 1.525.5 grams, or 53.81 ounces, 
avoirdupois. 

The brain will be allowed to harden be- 
fore any further examination is undertaken. 

Enw, ANTHONY SPITZKA. 
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“Phrenology is destined to be of universal help to all mankind.” 


GATHERING FLOWERS, 


"Tis in the merry month of May, 
When birds are singing all the day 
Among the blossoms of the trees, 

And leaf and blade bow to the breeze; 
We gather lilaes, lilies fair, 

Sweet violets, and daisies rare, 

The stately snow-balls all in white, 
Wistaria, and pansies bright; 


And, many treasures, all untold, 

Does Nature now to us unfold. 

O! let us live close to her heart, 

So that, to us she can impart, 

Some useful lessons on our way, 

And from her beaming face ne'er stray. 
S. E. Baker. 


PHRENOLOGY AND MENTAL 
DERANGEMENT. 


Phrenology has successfully localized 
many serious mental derangements. 
Why cannot it be used to-day to clear 
up many of the doubts of physicians 
with regard to the indisposition, nay, 
more, the disturbed condition of the 
mind through some abnormal trouble 
or lesion of the brain. Quite recently 
& patient was taken to the Bellevue 
Hospital who was affected with what 
the doctors there call the laughing 
germ. She was unable to control her- 
self. The following story is told con- 
cerning her, in the New York World 
of April Ist: 
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Father Smith, the Fire Department chap- 
lain, engaged Margaret Winn as cook six 
weeks ago, won by her winning smile. 
Every one in the house was won, and 
smiled. 

Last week she began to grin, and the 
chambermaid, the doormaid, and even the 
solemn Father grinned. 

Three days ago she began to laugh. The 
house began to laugh. They laughed till 
their sides ached, just because it was con- 
tagious. It got to be trying, and they all 
quit and got serious but Margaret. She 
kept on laughing. 

Two nights ago she laughed in her sleep 
and she was cautioned that her mirth waa 
becoming tiresome. Margaret laughed 
more. Yesterday she laughed more than 
usual, Some one called a policeman to 
stop her and she laughed at him. He sug- 
gested a doctor. The doctor, after being 
laughed at, suggested an ambulance. 
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Yesterday afternoon they took her to 
Bellevue Hospital, and Dr. “Brownie” 
Gregory said she was affected with the 
laughing germ. 

They put Margaret in the psychopathic 
ward last night. She laughed all night, 
and the contagion spread even to the iso- 
lated pavilions. To-day the germ will be 
searched for by eminent alienists. They 
are convinced that something is wrong and 
that it is not Margaret’s sense of humor 
that gives her laugh its staying qualities. 


We shall watch the case with inter- 
est, as we have done others before of 
a similar character, and which have 
proved that the region around the or- 
gan of Mirthfulness has been seriously 
affected. We should have more hope 
of a right diagnosis of the case if the 
ones in charge of it were willing to 
study the localizations of Dr. Gall and 
others; and although many physicians 
to-day are sceing the necessity of ap- 
plying the experiments that have been 
made upon various brain centers to the 
advantage of the patients, yet we fear 
that our friends at Bellevue are not 
yet ready to avail themselves of this 
knowledge, and will probe about for 
the laughing germ in a remote topo- 
graphical] area that has nothing to do 
with the real cause. If nothing had 
ever been done for patients suffering 
from laughter, we might be accused of 
reasoning inductively, but as persons 
have been cured of an affection or de- 
rangement of Mirthfulness, we can 
prove that our reasoning is purely de- 
ductive. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT AT 
SEVENTY. 


We have perhaps all showered our 
congratulations upon President Eliot 
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on his having reached his seventieth 
anniversary, and the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of his presidency of Harvard. 
He is a man of singular balance of 
power, and his head carries out and 
corresponds with his every-day actions. 


. In commenting on his anniversary, the 


Evening Post for March 19th says. 
that "Professor Eliot stands among 
the foremost citizens of the United 
States; were there a common denom- 
inator by which one could measure men 
of widely different talents and calling, 
he might rank the very first. His suc- 
cess is indubitably due in large part to 
a power which has wrought like the 
force of a glacier without haste and 
without rest. It is, as an educator that 
he enjoys the widest fame. For more 
than a third of a century—a period of 
unexampled material progress—he has 
been at the head of our oldest and rich- 
est university. He has thus enjoyed 
a unique opportunity to set his stamp 
upon the educational system of a na- 
tion, and this opportunity he has en- 
joved to the utmost.” 

Against the old hard-and-fast cur- 
riculum—“one primer, one catechism, 
one rod for all children”—he has set 
his face unflinchingly to build up the 
electric system which at Harvard al- 
ready rests on a firm foundation. This 
course, which met much opposition at 
first, President Eliot has lived to see 
accepted in every important college of 
the country. He has weathered the 
storm that raged about him twenty 
years ago, and has anchored in the de- 
sired haven. This advancement in 
educational work helps a lad to qualify 
in the studies for which he is most 
adapted, and which Phrenology has so 
long stood for. 
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REVIEWS. 


in this department we give short reviews of such’ 


New Books as publishers ser fit to send us. [n 
thene reviews we seek to treat author and publisher 
tatisfactorily and justly, and also to furnish our 
readers with such information as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of ang par- 
tleular volume for personal use. [t is our wish fo 
notice the better fae of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, especially those related 
in any way to mental and physiological science. 
We can supply any of the books noticed at prices 
quoted. 


“Practical Physiognomy,” by Tasman G. 
Carey. Price. 25 cents. Pitt Street, Sydney, 
New South Wales, Australia. This pam- 
phlet ean be had of Fowler & Wells Co. 
"This little book on the popular subject is 
calculated to do a great deal of good, and 
one can carry it in one's pocket and take 
it out when traveling in a car or trolley, 
and compare notes with persons of different 
facial expressions. It has a thick paper 
cover, is condensed in form, and is illus- 


trated. There are chapters on noses, 
mouths, eyes, cheeks, ete. It will probably 
sell well. 


"How to Read Character by Handwrit- 
ing.” by Henry Rice; published by W. 
Rossiter, Chicago. Price, 25 cents. As 
many persons are interested to-day in the 
development of character manifested in 
various ways, this little booklet on “How 
to Read Character by Handwriting” is 
opportune, and will no doubt take its place 
among similar books on the same subject. 
The writer tells us the best way to learn 
Graphology is to begin with one’s own hand- 
writing, and in the light of recently ac- 
quired knowledge to study its peculiarities. 
“Notice,” he says, “how your moods and 
your state of health are affected by your 
handwriting.” This will give you clews for 
similar manifestations in the chirography 
of others. 


“Dress and Care of the Feet,” by Dr. P. 
Kahler, New York. Price, $1.00. Dr. Kah- 
ler, and his father before him, have given a 
thorough study to the subject of how to 
dress the feet, their object being to pre- 
vent pressure in any part of the foot. 
When the Kahler shoes are once worn, and 
the comfort felt, they are not likely to be 
given up for any other style. They are 
thoroughly sensible, and as the pressure 
of the body is placed upon the feet, it is 
only right that we should have comfort 
with our feet, and avoid corns, ingrowing 
toe-nails, enlargement of joints, callosities 
of the sole, distortions of various kinds, 
misplaced joints and sore feet. Dr. Kah- 
ler's shoes are made in cloth and leather, 
and are thoroughly scientific in their make- 
up. 
*Phrenological Guide," by L. Greenstein. 
Published, New York. Price, 50 cents. 
This booklet is published in the Hebrew 
language, and is calculated to interest the 
Hebrew race. It is illustrated with - 
pictures of the brain and roots of cranial 
nerves, the vertical section of male brain, 
vertical section of the female brain, facsim- 
ile of medal in memory of Dr. Gall and 
pictures of Spurzheim and George Combe. 

“Glimpses Into the Labyrinths of Na- 
ture,” by Julius Kuhn, Philadelphia. Pub- 
lished by The Natural Truths Association, 
Conshohocken, Pa. Price, $1.00. This 
book enters into a natural investigation of 
the principal realities which we have to 
deal with in our life. It is dedicated to 
John Cooper Martin, who was interested in 
the production of its pages. The book 
treats upon such subjects as the following: 
"The language of nature, language and 
truth, birth of consciousness, constructive 
principles of creation and motions in crea- 
tion. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their chararter under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Fach photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 

hotograph or photographs (for, where possible, 
wo should be sent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent, and, 
lastly. each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (58. English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JoukNAL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 
don. 


No. 740. A. A. B., Attica, Ind. This 
young lady has a highly nervous tempera- 
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ment, but she has enough vitality to over- 
come any excess of nervousness if she will 
take exercise in the open air, and learn 
how to sleep so that it will restore her 
used-up energies. 

She can succeed in a perceptive line of 
work, namely in typewriting and short; 
hand, for she is quick to observe and no- 
tices defects quite readily. If she takes a 
sedentary position, however, she must offset 
it by riding on a wheel or walking, boating 
or tennis-playing. She must make up her 
mind she is not going to allow her nerves 
to get the mastery of her. She would make 
a very good teacher of stenography, or she 
could take up music and singing. 
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No. 741. H. W. B., Attica, Ind. This 
child has an exceptionally well-balanced 


organization, and ought to show an even- 
ness of temper and a faithfulness to her 
studies. She will be smart, and would 
make a good teacher, or could devote her- 
self to some artistic work. She would 
enjoy millinery, especially the making of 
flower hats, and she will be able to design 
quite nicely. She has constructiveness, and 
ingenuity enough to succeed in dress- 
making, but we believe that she will prefer 
teaching, for she will then come in contact 
with people, and although she is sensitive 
now, yet she will be excellent in reading 
character, and will make very few mistakes. 
She is her mother’s girl, and will appre- 
ciate being petted occasionally. 

No. 742. H. C., Paynes, Va. You pos- 
sess a mental temperament and take 
pleasure in doing work with your brain, 
rather than with your muscles. Your 
brain can serve you in many respects, and 
save the expenditure of a great deal of 
useless energy. You do not appear to be 
lacking in force and executive power, and 
ought to be a good organizer, and enjoy 
planning out work for fifty or a hundred 
men. You must cultivate more language, 
and do justice to your knowledge and ex- 
perience. Yours is an organization that 
needs plenty of fresh air, but you cannot 
afford to rough it as some men can. Be- 
come a civil engineer if possible, or a man- 
ufacturing chemist, but not an ordinary 
druggist. Try being a correspondent to 
some local paper, even if you do not receive 
any remuneration, for this will draw you 
out, and help you to appreciate yourself. 

No. 743. D. L. B., Chilhowie, Va. This 
child is old for her age. It is difficult to 
squeeze her into a little girl. She feels 
her importance, and will soon want to pus 
her hair up and wear a long dress. She has 
quite matured thoughts, and can hold her 
own when left to look after things when 
her mother gocs away and leaves her in 
charge. She will make a good disciplin- 
arian, and will succeed in becoming a min- 
ister, teacher, medical missionary, reformer 
or some work that will draw her out in 
an intellectual and moral direction. She 
will be able to control herself, and this is 
saying a great deal, for many children of 
the present day want their own way. 

744. A. M., Dawson, Minn. This young 
man is quite critical, keen in his way of 
gathering knowledge and quite lawyer-like 
in his type of mind. He would make a 
good insurance agent, or could succeed in 
criminal law, or as an expert examiner or 
commissioner. Another phase of his mind 
shows itself in his artistic ability. Thus 
ns & mechanical draftsman or architect, 
he could become quite expert. Imitation, 
comparison and constructiveness being well 
developed. 
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THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


The monthly meeting of the Fowler In- 
stitute held March 3d, a capital address 
was given by Mr. F. Cribb, F. F. P. L, on 
“The Practicability of Phrenology.” Mr. 
Cribb dealt with the subject in an able 
manner and gave many instances in which 
phrenology might be made useful to the 
parents and business people. 

A short discussion took place and a de- 
lineation was given by Mr. Elliott. A 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
A. Dayes, who occupied the chair, and to the 
lecturer. Owing to the weather being so 
boisterous the meeting was not so large as 
usual, 

We are glad to report that our students’ 
monthly meeting held on the last Tuesday 
evening in the month is largely attended, 
and interesting discussions on phrenological 
problems and practical demonstrations of 
phrenological principles are the subjects 
treated upon. 

Mrs. M. Willis, F. F. P. L, of Rams- 
gate, has been engaged in bazaar work in 
the north of London; her delineations were 
eulogistically referred to in the “Christian 
Commonwealth." Mrs. Willis is a very 
careful and reliable delineator of character. 

Miss E. Higgs, Mr. F. Cribb, Mr. W. C. 
Bone, Mr. J. Asals and Mr. A. Daves have 
also been engaged in phrenological work. 
We are glad to find so many fellows of the 
Fowler Institute busily engaged in prop- 
agating phrenological principles. 


FIELD NOTES, U. S. A. 


William Dawson is giving examinations 
in Erie, N. Dak. 

R. M. Mobius is located in Winnipeg, 
Man., Can, where he is giving examina- 
tions. 

H. W. Richardson is now located in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., where he is giving examina- 
tions and lectures. 

V. F. Cooper is in Cœur d'Alene, Ida., 
giving examinations. 

George Markley, Phrenologist, who is 
located in Pittsburg, writes: “Bust and 
books came promptly to hand from date 
of shipment. All in O. K. condition, for 
which accept my thanks." 

John Welch is touring Kansas giving 
examinations and lectures. 

“W. G. Alexander spent two weeks in 
Winnipeg, Canada, and did as usual good 
business and grent credit to tlie science 
in general." 

H. H. Hinman is giving examinations in 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

E. A. Bradley is located in St. Peter, 
Minn. 

Professor G. Morris gave four lectures 
at Norden Hall, Fergus Falls, Minn., on 
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April 4th, Sth, Gth, and 7th. All the lec- 
tures were well attended. Many persons 
who heard the professor six years ago were 
in the audience. It is twenty-three years 
since Mr. Morris first lectured in this city. 
He has continued to make phrenological 
examinations during the month with 
marked success. 

Professor L. Hummel, who had been giv- 
ing a course of lectures in Jones’ Hall, on 
phrenology, anatomy and hygiene, closed 
the series on Saturday night, March 26th. 
The lectures were well attended by the best 
class of people in town. He has a large list 
of the best illustrations in the form of 
diagrams, plates, casts, skulls, ete., that 
can be secured. "These were displayed about 
the room and were used to illustrate his 
lectures. On the closing night he lectured 
on "Love, Courtship and Marriage." 

On April 5th, at 7.30 r.M., Professor 
Hummel commenced a course of lectures 
in the Educational Hall at Reinerton. 
The people of the uper end of the valley 
were much benefited by attending his lect- 
ures.—West Schuylkill Herald, Pa. 

During the month we have had calls 
from a number of old graduates, and on 
the 8th, Miss Gillis, a friend of Mrs. Miller 
of Reading, Pa., called to see us. Mrs. 
Miller is now over eighty yenrs of age, and 
is a subscriber of THE PHRENOLOGICAT, 
JOURNAL of long standing. She attended 
the lectures given by Mr. Fowler many 
years ago in Reading, and keeps her gen- 
eral interest in the subject. 

Miss J. A. Fowler was asked to speak 
for the Society of Musical Therapeutics to 
be held at the Noonday Club, No. 44 West 
Thirty-seventh Street, on April 16th. The 
subject of the address was The Influence of 
Music Upon Temperament. Illustrated 
with music. A fuller report of this meet- 
ing will be given in our next issue. 


BRIEF NOTICE OF THE WEDNESDAY 
MORNING LECTURES. 


The Lenten talks for March were brought 
to a elose on the 30th. On March 16th, 
Mrs. Clarence Burns and Dr. McGuire were 
the guests of honor. On March 23d, Mrs. 
Emma Moffatt Tyng, Miss Drew, Miss Ham- 
mann, and Miss O'Brien were the guests of 
honor. 

On March 30th, Mrs. John Trow, two 
deaconesses of the Eighteenth Street Church, 
and Mrs. Ryers, were the guesets of honor. 

Some interesting topics came under dis- 
cussion with regard to child culture, and 
many were the expressions of regret when 
it was found that this was the last morning 
talk of the season. | 


NOTICE. 


On Tuesday evening. May 3d. Charles 
O. Sahler, M. D., of Kingston, will lecture 
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before the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy, on Suggestion, or What Can I Do For 
Myself and Others. Dr. Sahler is too well 
known to need any extensive introduction 
to our readers and friends, and as his sub- 
ject is a popular one, we are sure that the 
occasion will bring together many earnest 
inquirers from all parts of the city. 

Dr. C. W. Brandenburg will occupy the 
chair, and Miss Fowler will make some 
phrenological examinations at the close. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are pleased to acknowledge a letter 
from S. E. B, Brooklyn; M. B. M, 
Frankford, Kan.; A. R., Market Weighton, 
Eng. and L. J. Z., Indianapolis, Ind., in 
reply to the prizes offered in the JOURNAL. 
'These will be replied to in the next issue. 

J. M. W., Belfield, Va.—You say you 
have never been able yet to locate Lan- 
guage and have some difficulty in judging 
of its development under the eyes, as some 
persons with sunken eyes seem to have & 
greater flow of words than those whose 
Language is apparently larger in develop- 
ment. We often made the statement that 
it is unwise for anyone to be guided by 
one faculty alone in the make-up of a char- 
acter, for the reason that there is a sym- 
po that is ever at work among the 
aculties, and this interest accounts for the 
various shades and degrees of intelligence 
noticeable in ditferent people. Thus a per- 
son with a full development of La 
may talk about many things that concerns 


. him, but a person who has an average 


amount of Language, with large Construc- 
tiveness, Causality, Comparison, Human 
Nature, and perceptive faculties, will liave 
& better informed mind and have more to 
relate and be more easily drawn out than 
the person who has simply a full develop- 
ment of Language and a poorly develo 

mind in the above-named faculties. e 
must make our investigations in a broad, 
liberal, and scientific way, so that we need 
not make mistakes in our observations. 


————49————— 


THE FACULTIES. 
MARGABET ISABEL COX. 


"My mind to me a kingdom." True 
And wise these words. If we but knew 
There is within the mind-domain 

That which will bring us loss or gain, 
The "faeulties" that mar or make 

The Self, just as we will. We take 
Them, heritage of good and ill; 

They're good or ill just as we will. 


They're forty-two in number. They 
Are placed in groups, and we obey 
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Their each command or we have throne 
O'er them. Phrenology alone 

Tells us just where each faculty 
Abides. Dear wise Phrenology! 

Their place and purpose she imparts. 
In Social Group that touches hearts 
Are Amativeness, that is, love 

Of man and woman. Just above 

Is Conjugality, the true; 
Philoprogenitiveness, too; 

Then Friendship, changeless, loyal, leal; 
Inhabitiveness, loving weal 

Of home and country. And the last 

Is Continuity, "hold fast." 


Propensities of Self embrace 
Vitativeness and, near its place, 
Combativeness, that knows not fear. 
Destructiveness, too, is quite near, 
And Alimentiveness. Above, 
Acquisitiveness that has love 

Of gain; Secretiveness. All these 
Are good or ill, just as we please. 


Above these all like jewels fair 

The Moral Faculties. Here’s where 
Just Conscientiousness abides 

And Hope sees that no ill betides. 
Benevolence here has a shrine 

With Spirituality divine 

And Veneration. Firmness last, 
Not least. And these are they that make 
Us kin to e’en the angels, wake 

Our souls to highest, noblest things, 
And give resolves angelic wings. 


Shall we be ruled or rulers, pray? 
They are our subject-friends to-day, 
These “faculties.” To-morrow’s call 
May be too late, and they foes all. 
By them is wrought the morrow’s fate 
But as we will. We ope the gate 
To good or ill. We choose our own, 
And life is serfdom, life is throne. 
The Selfish Sentiments. They are 
The timid Cautiousness, not far 
From Approbativeness. Quite near 
Is Self-Esteem, to Self most dear. 


The Sentiments of Perfecting, 

Each of its own domain is king. 
‘Constructiveness, and near to it 

Is Imitation. Here are Wit 

And Humor, Mirthfulness; 

Then Ideality to bless 

With touch refined. The last is grand 
Sublimity. At our command 

They wait to do our bidding all; 

But we must give commanding call. 


The Intellect has Classes Two, 
Perceptives and Retlectives, true 

To purpose. The Perceptives—cyes— 
Individuality. Form, Size, 

Weight and Color, Order and 

Then Calculation touching hand 
With Tune. Then Time, Locality, 
Eventuality. Lastly 
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Is Language, just beneath the eye. 
Reflectives we must not pass by 
Causality, Comparison 

With Human Nature and just one, 
Agreeableness, that smoothes o'er 
Life's rugged places. They are four 
Good servitors, or else do we 

Their will obey and vassals be. 


———— o 


SENSE AND NONSENSE. 


Make it a rule, and pray to God to help 
you keep it, never, if possible, to lie down 
at night without being able to say: “I have 
made one human being, at least, a little 
wiser, a little happier or a little better 
this day.”—Charles Kingsley. 


We are very foolish to attempt to enter- 
tain two guests so hostile to one another 
as Christ and Satan. Christ will not live 
in the parlor of our hearts, if we entertain 
the devil in the cellar of our thoughts.— 
C. H. Spurgeon. 


Aunt (severely)—How dare you take 
the money from your missionary box? 

Willie—Didn't you say I was a regular 
little heathen? 

“You are far worse." 

* Well, I was saving the money for the 
heathen; and first come first served."— 
Tit Bits. 


* Do you believe in woman's suffrage? ” 

* Well," answered Mr. Meekton, “ some- 
times I think it would be & convenience 
if the ladies could go to the polls them- 
selves instead of giving us instructions 
and taking chances on mistakes."—Wash- 
ington Star. 


Wife of Eminent Philanthropist—M y 
dear, what are you thinking of? You 
gave that poor man only 10 cents. 

Eminent Philanthropist—I know it, 
Amanda. It will be $10 when it gets into 
the anecdote columns.—Chicago Tribune. 


———9————— 


A DRAWING TEST. 


Every girl or boy who has been at a 
donkey party will be pleased to know how 
to behave at a pig party. It contains as 
much hilarity as those gatherings, and is 
easier. Everybody at a party is required 
to draw with a pencil on white paper, two 
pigs. One drawing must be made with- 
out taking the pencil off the paper. The 
second drawing must be made with the 
eyes blindfolded, after which the paper 
must be signed. The fun comes when a 
comparison of the drawings takes place, 
and the prize in competition is given to 
the draughtsman of the best pig. The 
person who makes the worst drawing is 
called the pig. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February a9, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros. 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made pay- 


able to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
vear. payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, sbould be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters, All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS wil’ be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preterred ; they 
should never bestuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 


inclose a stámp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


* ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Eto., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature"—San Francisco, Cal.— 
This magazine for April opens with an 
article on *Atavism," by C. P. Holt. The 
article is illustrated, and should be read in 
its entirety. Other articles of moment are 
“Phrenology and the Medical Profession,” 
“Development of Mind and Talent,” among 
other interesting and thoughtful articles. 
Mr. Haddock is indefatigable in his efforts 
to promulgate the science of phrenology. 

"Suggestion"—Chicago, Ill.—This mag- 
azine stands for the new psychology for 
health, happiness and success. lIn the 
April number there are articles on “How 
to Cultivate Optimism Through Auto-Sug- 
gestion." by Herbert A. Parkyn, M.D.. Ed- 
itor. "Radiant Energy," is an article by 
Prof. Ed. L. Larkin, while still another 
interesting article is on “Thought Force as 
a Factor in Muscular Development,” by 
Louis R. Muller. 
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“Philadelphia Commercial List and Price 
Current"— Philadelphia, Pa.—This paper is 
& business medium, but it also contains a 
sheet calculated to be interesting to home 
readers. 

"The Methodist Episcopal  Times"— 
Moundsville, W. Va.—This paper contains 
short editorial notes which are sure to be 
appreciated, and it combines both secular 
and religious news, which we believe is a 
means of much good to the readers, and it 
is sure to elevate the religious element in 
the neighborhood. 

“The Waynes County Alliance"—N. Y.— 
This paper is published in Sodus, and has 
quite an interesting air about it. It is 
astonishing how much can be condensed 
into a little space of printed matter. Cer- 
tainly the art is well studied in this paper. 

"Waterloo Observer"—N. Y.—This paper 
is quite interesting, and appears to be care- 
fully edited, and on this account many 
things are included in its columns which 
would otherwise be excluded. 

"The Daily Standard Union"—Brooklyn, 
N. Y.—1s an important paper of twelve 
pages; it ia therefore much larger than the 
ordinary up-state weeklies, and is capable 
of enlarging more fully on the questions of 
publie interest. 

"The School Physiology Journal"—Bos- 
ton, Mass.—This magazine always contains 
something of interest concerning the 
most important branch of temperance 
work, namely, “The Temperanee Scientific 
Instruction in Schools.” As most people 
are aware, at least those who are enlight- 
ened on this subject, there is a continual 
need to set before the children of the coun- 
try a proper understanding of the effects 
of alcohol upon their system. 

“The Literary Digest"—New York—This 
weekly for April 9th contains two inter- 
esting reviews, one on "The Language of the 
Mind," and the other on “The Different 
Forms of Memory." Both articles are cal- 
culated to set people to thinking. 

“Human  Culture"—Chicago,  Ill.—Con- 
tains articles on "Gospel of Discontent." 
“Heredity and Genius,” “Cheerfulness,” 
and “Are You in a Rut?’ among other 
interesting articles. 
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"The Hospital”—London, Eng.—This 
monthly always has something of interest 
on medical topics of the day. Its opening 
editorial is on “Skipping as an Exercise.” 
As this is a form of exercise frequently 
indulged in by children, it is interesting to 
note that Dr. Bond realizes its physio- 
logical benefit. 

“Our Dumb Animals’---Boston, Mass.— 
The editor says that “War is Hell” for 
horses, and that there are hundreds of able, 
intelligent, honest and humane men in 
Massachusetts alone, any three of whom, 
if properly authorized, could have settled 
the difficulty between Russia and Japan 
(just as it ought to be settled), without 
the sacrifice of a single life. 

“The Gentlewoman"—New York—This 
monthly has hints for all. Some of its head- 
lines run as follows: “The Family Doctor," 
“Household Hints,’ ‘“Cookeries Hints,” 
“Pearls of Wisdom,” “Fancy Work,” “My 
Lady's Toilet," etc., besides a tale or two, 
which appear in each number. 

“The Delineator"—New York—Contains a 
series of articles from month to month on 
“The Homes of Celebrated Actresses.” 
“Naudica and Her Beautiful Home,” was 
an illustrated article in a recent number. 
Dr. Murray is a popular writer on “Hints 
for Ladies,” especially on face massage, 
and other points of interest to women. 
The pattern department is always inter- 
esting to lady subscribers. 

“Review of Reviews"—New York, April— 
Is full of interest concerning the events of 
the day. Its illustrations help largely to 
educate the people, and interest the readers 
concerning foreign lands. 

“The Church Messenger”—St. Louis, Mo. 
—This monthly is edited by the Rev. S. C. 
Edby, and its opening article, in the form 
of an editorial, is upon “The Impersonal 
Love of Our Personally Beloved." This, 
and the sermon, *The Basis of Friendship," 
are two worthy artieles for consideration 
and helpful study. 

“The Bridgeton Pioneer"—Bridgeton, N. 
J.—This local paper has an editorial on 
“Liquid Fuel at Sea." It gives the experi- 
ence of the Nebraskan who has been half- 
way round the world using oil exclusively 
as a fuel. Something over ten thousand 
barrels, in bulk, were placed in the double 
bottom of the vessel, of which amount 9,300 
were used. The chief advantages demon- 
strated by the trip were that no new supply 
of fuel was needed on the long voyage; 
that the stoke-room force was reduced from 
twelve to three men, whose pay was higher 
than that of any three stokers, though not 
so great as that of the twelve would have 
been; that three-quarters of the space for- 
merly occupied by eoal was available for 
cargo, thus increasing the ship’s earning 
capacity, and that the aetual cost of the 
fuel was much less than that of the neces- 
sary eoa]. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


*The New Psychology; or, The Secret of 
Success.” Being Practical Instructions 
How to Develop and Employ Thought- 
Power. By “D. C. K.” Price, $2.00. 

This volume contains full instructions 
how to develop and use thought-power so 
as to become healthy, happy, and prosper- 
ous, by obtaining mastery over self and 
influence over others. 

It consists of clearly expressed and easily 
understood lessons in the New Psychology. 
These lessons are not theoretical, but thor- 
oughly practical. 


“Electrical Psychology." Philosophy ot 
Electrical Psychology, in a course of twelve 
lectures. By John Bovee Dods. 12mo, 252 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. 


“Health and a Day.” By Dr. Lewis G. 
Janes, M.A. Price, $1.00. A volume which 
certainly must prove one of the most ag- 
gressive and inspiring books issued this 
year in any quarter. 


“ Gypsies.” By Dio Lewis, M.D. “It 
is a thoroughly wide-awake book from 
beginning to end. Its descriptions of 
characters and scenes are graphic and 
racy, while the reflections and judg- 
ments induced, and particularly in rela- 
tion to some of the questions which agi- 
tate the Pacific coast, evince shrewd and 
rare good sense.—Free Religious Index. 
Price, $1.50. 


“What Women Should Know.” A 
woman’s book about women, containing 
practical information for wives and 
mothers. By Mrs. E. B. Duffy. $1.00. 


"A Physicians Sermon to Young 
Men.” By William Pratt. Price, 25 
cents—1s.1d. 


A new chart for the use of phrenologists 
has been translated into Yiddish, by Lip- 
man Greenstein, and sells for 50 cents. 
The chart contains 158 pages, and will be 
useful to the Russian inhabitants. 


“How to Read Character by Hand- 
writing." A popular manual of graph- 
ology. By Henry Rice, Graphologist. With 


its help anyone can make a complete read- 
ing of a person's character from hand- 


writing. The only popular book on graph- 
ology ever published. Fully illustrated. 


Price, 25 cents, at the office of THE PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


A special feature of the April lecture at 
The American Institute of Phrenology, was 
the presentation by Dr. Carleton Simon of 
& death mask of the late George Francis 
Train, taken by Dr. Simon and Dr. Anthony 
Spitzka at the autopsy, January 19, 1904. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Contains the choicest selection of phren- 
ological reading, works on  phrenology, 
physiognomy, physiology, etc., also a num- 
ber of rare and scarce works (which can- 
not now be bought) for reference only. 

Fee for the foregoing, $2.50 annually, 
including one year’s subscription to THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


The Annual Assembly of the Institute 
will take place on the first Wednesday, 
September, with an evening Reception of 
students and friends. No other school in 
America of like designation commands the 
facilities, or covers the field that it em- 
braces, or offers such advantages at so low 
a cost to the student. The curriculum em- 
braces general Anthropology, the Funda- 
mental Principles of Phrenology, Physiol- 
ogy, Anatomy, Psychology, Physiognomy, 
Hygiene, Heredity, Ethnology and Oratory, 
and includes such subjects as the Tempera- 
ments, Brain Dissection, the Objections and 
Proofs of the Old and New Phrenology, 
Mental Therapeutics, the Choice of Pur- 
suits, Adaptation in Marriage, the His- 
tory of Phrenology, Human Magnetism, 
Psycho-Physiology and Brain Disorders. 

Charles Wesley Brandenburg, M.D., Pres- 
ident of the American Institute of Phren- 
ology, Professor of Hygiene in the Eclectic 
Medical College of the City of New York, 
Graduate of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, will lecture on Anthropology 
and Phreno-Hygiene, or the Laws of 
Health, as applied to Body and Brain; 
Foods, and their chemical influence upon 
the body; Exercise, and the effects of Nar- 
cotics and Stimulants on the human sys- 
tem; also the health stimulus of each of 
the Phrenological organs. 

The long and valued friend of the science, 
Henry S. Drayton, M.D., LL.B., A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Nervous Diseases and Insanity 
in the Eclectic Medical College of the City 
of New York, who has been connected with 
THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for over 
thirty years, will lecture on the History of 
Phrenology, Psycho-Physiology, cte. His 
lectures are thoroughly scientific and 
scholarly, and include the results of the 
latest investigations upon the subject of 
Cerebral Physiology. 

Miss Fowler, daughter of L. N. Fowler 
(who assisted her father and Professor 
Sizer in their work), Vice-President of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, Grad- 
uate of the Woman's Law Class of the New 
York University, will lecture on Phrenol- 
ogy in its various bearings, namely, Its 
Theory and Practice, the Temperaments, 
Brain Dissection, according to Dr. Gall, 
Physiognomy, Ethnology, Choice of Pur- 
suits, Marriage Adaptation, and the Prac- 
tieal art of Examining the Head and delin- 
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eating character 
skulls, casts, ete. 

D. M. Gardner, M.D., who has had a 
wide experience, will prepare students in 
Anatomy, Physiology, Brain Dissection, 
Insanity and will lecture on the above sub- 
jects, including Respiration, Circulation 
and Digestion. His disseetion of the brain 
is always interestiug and instructive and 
is a special feature of the course. 

Julius King, M.D., graduate of the Med- 


from Living subjects, 


_ ical College, Cleveland, Ohio, will give. sev- 


eral special lectures on the Eye and Color- 
Blindness, also hints on Physiognomy. 
These leetures are illustrated with models, 
etc., and tests are given among the students 
of their ability in detecting various shades 
and colors. 

The Rev. T. Alexander Hyde, B.A. 
teacher of Elocution and Voice Culture in 
relation to public speaking, is a graduate 
of Harvard College, the author of “The 
Natural System of Elocution and Oratory," 
etc, will give special instructions in re- 
gard to the training of the voice for prac- 
tical purposes in the lecturing fleld. 

The above course of lectures will be given 
in the hall of the Institute, which is in the 
central] part of New York City, in fact, one 
of the most convenient and desirable neigh- 
borhoods of the American Metropolis. The 
Institute Course is recommended to all 
classes of men and women, for it afforda 
an unsurpassed opportunity for the study 
of human organization in all its related 
aspects. Every effort is made to render the 
instruction practically serviceable to the 
student through its clinical work as well 
as by the expounding of its principles, and 
so minister to his or her own development 
and success, whatever may be the vocation 
pursued. "We have testimonials from busi- 
ness men and women, who have to daily 
superintend their employees and meet their 
customers; from professional men, partic- 
ularly ministers, doctors and lawyers; from 
parents and teachers, as well as private 
individuals, all of whom have been gradu- 
ated from the Institute, and who tell us of 
the inestimable value the Institute has 
afforded thein. 

" Marriage: Its History and Ceremo- 
nies; with a Phrenological and Physio- 
logical exposition of the functions for 
Happy Marriages." 12mo, 216 pp. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1.00. 4s. The first sixty- 
nine pages of this work are devoted to 
the History of Marriage, and to a de- 
scription of the various methods and cus- 
toms which different nations and tribes, 
from the commencement of the world to 
the present time, have adopted to gratify 
their sexual and social feelings. The 
main body of the work is devoted to an 
exposition of the social nature, with sug- 
gestions in relation to those qualities 
which should, and those which should 
not exist in husband and wife, etc. 


THE STUDY OF PHRENOLOGY. 


As a profession opens the way to a field 
that is not overcrowded. In every town 
there are as many physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, teachers, and other professional 
people as ean well be supported; but in few 
of them is a phrenologist located, and there 
are towns and eities, even States, that are 
not visited once a year by a competent 
phrenologist. Inquiries come to us almost 
daily from all parts of the country asking 
for an opportunity of consulting a phrenol- 
ogist ar to choice of pursuits, matrimonial 
adaptation, the training of children, or the 
best means of self-culture. 

The profession offers a most admirable 
opportunity to travel to those who desire it, 
and there is not a large city in which a 
competent phrenologist could not thrive, 
and by proper methods create such a de- 
mand for his services as would secure for 
him abundant remuneration. 

Success in life is assured to the man 
who understands himself fully and has at 
his command a means of strengthening his 
character, and can readily apprehend the 
strength and weakness of those with whom 
he has to deal, whether in the line of busi- 
ness or in the various professional avoca- 
tions. While a business education as given 
in the commercial schools may be desirable, 
it is not to be compared with the advan- 
tages to be derived from a course of in- 
struction in the American Institute of 
Phrenology by one who depends on the re- 
sults of his dealings with others. 

The importance of the work done by a 
scholarly and conscientions phrenologist is 
second to none, for he can greatly add to 
the power and usefulness of everyone who 
consults him. However, no one should 
undertake the responsibilities of this pro- 
fession without proper preparation for the 
work, and this ean be acquired better 
through the course of instruction afforded 
by the Institute than in any other possible 
way. 


THOUGHT READING 


DINARY. 


Most of us have been present nt enter- 
tainments where the chief performer— 
sometimes à man, sometimes a woman, 
sometimes the two together—undertakes to 
answer any question with regard to a date 
which may be put to him by the audience. 
And it cannot be denied that the answers 
are so extraordinarily accurate, and cover 
so vast a field, that we are compelled to 
ask, "How is it done?" 

One spectator at such an entertainment 
was heard to declare that he believed an 
aecomplice, provided with a eopy of Haydn's 
Dictionary of Dates. sat concealed within 
earshot, and having looked up each ques- 
tion in that volume "prompted" the chief 
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performer's reply. Whether this be so or 
not, it is certain that each of us can have 
in his own home, in the shape of Haydn's 
Dictionary of Dates, the most wonderful 
question answerer in the world. Here are 
recorded all the facts that can be required 
in regard to the Present Day World, the 
World of Yesterday, the World of Twenty, 
Fifty, a Hundred, Two Hundred, Five 
Hundred, or a Thousand years ago. Every 
one of us has need, at some time of the 
day or in the week, to know when this or 
that event occurred. We cannot have a file 
of the "Times" newspaper at hand, and if 
we had, it would not go far enough back 
for our purpose.  Haydn's Dictionary of 
Dates contains every date which any of us— 
Editor, Schoolmaster, Business Man, Clergy- 
man, Member of Parliament, Banker, Coun- 
cillor, or Shopkeeper—is likely to want. It 
ranges from 1904 to before the Deluge, and 
is one of the two or three books in the 
world whieh no one can afford to be with- 
out. To possess it is true economy, for you 
could not obtain the same facts elsewhere 
unless at ten, twenty, or a hundred times 
the cost; and then you would have to be at 
new expense whenever you needed new 
facts. Buy Haydn's Dictionary of Dates 
and all the facts vou can possibly require 
are at your command at one small cost. 


EXCHANGES. 


"The Literary News"—New York—Con- 
tains for the month of April a review of 
Wapner’s “Parsifal,” taken from the *Na- 
tion.” “The Twentieth Century Artistic 
Temperament” is described by Elaine Thomp- 
son, from “The Woodhouse Correspondence.” 
Some pcople use the word "temperament" 
as promiseuously as the word "psychology." 
It seems to be a favorite term to describe 
what cannot be put into words in any other 
way. 

“Medical Times"—New York—Under the 
heading “Correspondence,” there is an ex- 
cellent article on “Child Labor,” written 
by A. L. Benedict, M.D. The number is 
full of interesting medical points. The 
article on “Spring and Autumnal Catarrh 
and Asthma" should teach many persons 
suffering from these general and national 
weaknesses, The remarks on pneumonia 
are also instructive. 

“The Club W oman"—New York—In the 
April number there is an article on “Mrs. 
Clarence Mackay.” One article on “The Use 
and Abuse of Opportunities" is by Mrs. 
Eldridge J, Moore, and sets forth some 
very good points on the subjects. “Our 
Women Teachers in Elementary Schools, 
High Schools and Colleges" is the title of 
a department which is superintended by 
Mrs. Harry Hastings, and, from month to 
month, is sure to be of interest to a very 
Iarge number of its readers. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Over 550,000 copies of this Book have been 
sold, and the last Edition is better than ever 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


PHRENOLOGY 
In PHYSIOLOGY and 
| PHYSIOGNOMY 


A Complete Handbook for the People. With over 
One Hundred New Illustrations, including a Chart 
for the Use of Practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pages. 


By the Renowned Phrenologists 


Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER 


“ ! Phrenology |’ the very word thrills my soul, and with the touch of 
a Master attunes my heart to a song of gratitude and praise. Phrenology 
is the only science that can solve the problems of our destiny ; the only 
philosophy that explains man as a physical and spiritual being. Phrenology 
is the golden key that unlocks the sacred mysteries of human possibilities. 
Jt is like a voice that speaks to the sleeping soul and cries, ‘Awake, thou 
that dreamest of ideal things, and know that thou art a god, and canst 
create for thyself the wonder-world of thine own imaginings.’ It speaks 
to the disheartened mortal and thrills him with the message, ‘All power 
is within you; learn but to know thyself, and thou shalt be owner of 
the spheres.' 

“ Phrenology is an alluring star that glows brightly in Life's firmament 
for all, and its brightness allures the poet and the lover; its depth baffles yet 
fascinates the philosopher, and its simplicity attracts the child. I cannot 
say, 'Long live Phrenology,' for it, like all other truth, is immortal, but 
here's to the health and long life of its faithful progenitors. May their zeal 
be undiminished and their efforts unceasing to spread this gospel of human 
salvation that is able to solve the mysteries of our being. and to lead man 
up to a heaven of his own creation." 


Cloth, $1.00 
SEND FOR A COPY AT ONCE, STUDY THE PEOPLE 
YOU SEE, AND ALSO YOUR OWN CHARACTER 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. NEW YORK 
L. N. FOWLER & CO. - - LONDON 
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The Head and Face a 


Mirror of 
the [lind 


INQUIRIES arc often made whether we can 
give a satisfactory examination from photo- 


Bras. 
housands of people would be glad to 
obtain from us a careful delineation of char- 
acter and talents, but they live so far away 
from our office that thev cannot incur the 
expense of coming. Such will be glad to 
know that they can procure, for the purpose, 
properly prepared photographs, with all the 
required measurements, and then receive 
from us a phrenological examination with 
advice as to proper occupation or choice of 
a business partner or life companion. 

Ladies and gentlemen come to us with 

hotographs of candidates for marriage; 

fathers and mothers do the same in behalfof 
their sons and daughters, and we have the 
thanks of many whom we have saved from 
much unhappiness. 

Write for “Mirror of the Mind," which 
ives terms and full information. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
____ 24 East 22d Street, NEW YORK 


'Reinhold's Nature Cure Sanitarium and 
Physical Culture Home 


At 825 Grove St, San Frincisco,Cal., the ''Cityof Roses,” 
in "The Sunny South.” Application, a veritable treat, 


In August, 1901, we publicly sugvested that a committee 
deemed incurable, No drngs, no knife. Room, board, an 
$2.50; *' Facial Diagnosis," illustrated, $2: *' Cure of Con- 
*clentifio delineations of character and 
"ut nnd possibilities receuled, Bend GO cents 
1927 Madison Aveuue ew York 
Just the thing for Lecturers 
tainment. Space left for 
for sale at 


Belect test cases of any disease, we treat them gratis, sub. 
ject to à Fonrkrrunk op $1,000, We rolieve all usually 
treatment, p, 4 weeks, $75; p, 12 weeks, $198. Dr. Rein- 
hold's Book, "Nature vs. Drugs," DGA Pp., illustrated, 
sumption,” $4; * Our Methoda of Cure,'' 75 cents. 
t personality from hnodwriting. Good and 
had qunlitie* noted, fatal defects polnted 
und speelimen of handwriting. 
HENRY RICE, Craphologist 
Size, 19x 24 inches 
to use in billing a town or 
village, or for evening enter- 
date and name of lecturer. 
Printed on good paper, and 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, New York 
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Digitized by Goi gle 


Send 5 cents in stamps for 
TWO SAMPLE COPIES OF 


HUMAN NATURE 


A Live Phrenofogic-1 Vagazine 
50 cents per Year 


Prof. ALLEN HADDOCK, Phrenologist, 
is the Editor and Publisher 


1020 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MILLER'S HOTEL 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St, NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 


In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars, Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator, Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro- Thermal, Galvanic, 'Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families, 

Terms: Koom, $1.00 to $3,00 per day ; with 


Board, $2.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 


EVERY HOME NEEDS THE 


Character 
builder 


A 32-page monthly magazine, devoted to 
Health, Personal Purity, Human Nature, 
and General Education. It has a Children's 
Department and contains something of 
interest for everybody. Subscription price, 
50 cents per year. 


_ Every parent and teacher should read 


Child Culture and Educational Problems. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


| Every boy should read “A Plain Talk to 
| Boys on Things a Boy Should Know, 
| by N. N. Riddell. 


Price, 10 cents, 


All of the above will be seni for 85 cents 


Address HUTITAN CULTURE PUB. CO. 
Salt Lake, Utah 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 


ogy. At list prices these amount to $18.75. 


Express collect. 
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The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates 12mo, 
192 pages. y the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. Cloth, $1.00. 


Lectures on Man 


A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. Ñ. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 


Or, Mental Science Considéred in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
MCNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The Temperaments 


Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. H. 
Jacques, M. D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler's New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards of one hundred divisions, in 
china. ewly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5.00. 


The set will be sent for $13.00, 


et 
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New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 


temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially in the ''Human Face ivine." 
One thousand illustrations. By S. R. WELLS. 
$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 


Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FowrER. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00, 


The Constitution of Man 


Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. ComBe. With portrait. Bound in Cloth, 
$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 


Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 

THOMAS A. and WILLIAM HYDE. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original! standpoints. This is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks. but one well worthy the attention 
of all who would excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 


And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HOL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves, 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Large 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00, 
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Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22d St, New York 
Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET (Price, $18.75], 
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The Water Cap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 


natural and scientific methods. 
No insane. 


No drugs. A Christian family home. 
2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


44 years in this work. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, NonTH WATER Gap, MONROE Co., Pa. 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


GREENWICH, CONN, 
Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects. 
Correspondence solicited. 
H. M. Hitcucocx, M.D., Prop. 


MSS. WANTED: — 


writing stories, poems, sketches, etc. We criticise. edit, and put 
Uterary}matter in shape for publication. Send any manuscript of 
not more than 4,000 wor ls, and so cents (silver) for our work and 
trouble; we guarantee a market for everything of merit. No atten” 
tion paid to postal cards and curiosity seekers, We are “on the 
square " and mean business. Address 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 

515 Sixth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


INVALIDS' 
HOME SANATORIUM 


Established at KOKOMO, INDIANA, by the late 
Dr. Gifford, is now conducted by Mrs. Gifford aud 
Rose B. Jackson, M.D., Doctor Gifford’s co-workers 
for over twenty years. Treatments consist of baths, 
electricity, Swedish movementa, massage, special diet, 
mental training, etc. No drugs. No insane. Will 
lake boarders who are not patients. 


STRENGTH AND BEAUTY 


Every moment of every day you can thrill and 
tingle and radiate with the unspeakable ecstasy 
of perfecting Health. Conscious power over 
Pain and Disease and Death, conscious superi- 
ority to Worry and Hurry and Fret, conscious 
mastery of Self and Surroundings and the World 
—these are all potentially yours, Dietotherapy. 
Hydrotherapy, Physical Culture, Mental Cul- 
ture, Spirit Unfoldment, all the manifold 
phases of Naturopathy —such are the means. 
The Naturopathic Mag azine, the Naturopathic 
Institute, the Kneipp Health Store—suchare the 
media. And through these Y OU, yet unrealized 


Thousands of inen and women 
have undeveloped talent' for 


and undiscovered, are the omnipotent arbiter of 


achievement. Is it all worth asking about ? 

10 cents brings a specimen Magazine; 25 
cents 3 months’ subscription to '* The Naturo- 
path ;"a stamp, a Prospectus; a postal, the 
"Guide to Health" and Naturopathic C atalogue; 
$2.00, ‘Return to Nature, or Paradise Re- 
gained," the famous book on natural methods of 
cure for all diseases of Body and Soul and right 
living; 60 cents, “ The Kneipp Cure;^ 50 
cents; *" Kneipp's Baby Cure;” free, catalogue 
of Naturopathic Literature and Supplies. 


BENEDICT LUST 
Naturopathic Physician 
122-124 E. 59th St. NEW YORK CITY 


i 


THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


EASTON, PA. 


Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 
lace any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, well. 
good care, and 


urnished home where they can receive 
Homeopathic treatment, should visit Easton” befure makiog 
arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 
‘Phone, 7:661. For circulars address 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 


J. M, FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 


126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet 


A New Poster 


Just the thing for 
Lect 


FowrnER & WELLS Co. 


A, Sharp Point 


can be kept on Dixon's American Graphite 
Fencile, with hont Be on "minute 


Sealer for for Dixon's PENCIL or mention 
E PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 
fu nasa for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH | DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, NJ. 


FREE to F.A. M. A beau- 
tiful Masoric Calendar, also 
large Catalogue of Masonic 
books and goods with bottom 

rices. Regalia, Jewels, 

adges, Pins, Cbarms, and 
Lodge Supplies. Beware of 
spurious Masonic booka. 
REDDING & CU., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Ma- 
sonic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


97] 7 7777773 


“Money placed in mine development is 
seed sown in the earth 


Sierra-Pacific Smelting Co. 
Mine and Smelter iocated in 
SONORA, OLD MEXICO, 


One of the Most Wonderfal Mineral Regions 
inthe World. 


Treasury Stock for Sale on Easy Terms. 
Dr. H. A. MUMAW, Elkhart, Indiana, 
Vice Pres. and Special Representative. 


Send for Eight-page Illustrated Circular, 
Bank References. 


FOR LECTURERS 
Size, 19 x 24 inches 


$1.00 per Hundred 


24 East 22d Street, New York 


urers 
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A MAN 


WANTED—A trustworthy person in each 
county to manage the business for an old 
established house of solid financial standing. 
A straight, bona fide, weekly cash salary of 
$18 paid by check each Wednesday with all 
expenses direct from headquarters. Money 
advanced for expenses. Address BUSI- 
NESS MANAGER, THIRD FLOOR, CAX- 
TON BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Everyone interested in Human Science should read 


The Golden Age 


the official organ of The Universal Improvement 
Society. 

Each number contains an explanation of the Objects, 
Principles, Methods, and Plans of the Society. 

Also readable articles on Human Science. 


Edited by GEORGE /1. WOLFE, Founder and | 


President of the Society. 
Send 10 cents for sample copy. 
Address 


The Universal Improvement Society 


Pub. Dept. 
Room B. Times Bldg. Seattle, Wash., U, 8. A. 


. CHILDREN 
TEETHING 


Mrs. Winslow's bss, been. nsed for 
Soothing Syrup Morn ERS ron 
WHILE TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD BOFTENG 


I 
THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the BEST REMEDY 


FOR t DIARRHEA. 
ES. by druggists in every part of the 
rid. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


SUGGESTION 


is a practical home magazine devoted 
to suggestive therapentics, hypnotism, 
payone research, and the application of 
he principles of the New Psychology for 
health, happiness, and snecess, 
Ten CENTS A COPY. $1.00 PER YEAR 
Foreign, 6 shillings 
Sample copy sent upon receipt of postal. Send your 
friend's name also, 
SUGGESTION tells how to be healthy withont medicine, 


HERBERT D. PARKYN, M.D., C.M. 
Editor 
SUGGESTION PUBLISHING CO. 


4020 Drexel! Boulevard 
OFFICE OF PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


IN THE COMMON SENSE PURSE 

Leads all others. Overa million sold and sales daily 
increasing. No seams, clasps, or buckles. Opens and 
closes like a till. Only purse you can make change 
with ux ou. Once iar nAIRE o is good 
enough. Style D, ,; C, with extra pocket, soc. ; 
B, made of Vici er 75c.; A, of Morocco, $1.00, 
Send stamp for sample, Agents who want a good 
seller, write for wholesale price. 


John G. Zook, Lititz, Pa. 


YE QUAINT JJAGAZINE 


ODD, QUEER and CURIOUS 
Unusual Stories, Quaint Happenings, 
Strange Experiences, Odd Advertise 
ments. Fortunate «nt Unfortunate Days 
of each month, carefully prepared 
hy AN ESPERT ASTKOLOGER, 
The magarine le profusely Llusteated 
with halftone pictures of peouliar things, 

ple. plaeces, curious and comical situa 


tions etn LIBERAL PRIZES ARE GIVEN 


wary YEARLY subscriber is givon 


AN ASTROLOCICAL 
DELINEATION FREE 


Nota ready printed affair, but one made expressis for 
ou, Send dateof hirth, giving hoor and place 1f known, 


isses ame TRIAL TRIP 10 CTS, 
QUAINT PUBLISHING CO. 
Hoom 2%, T St. PuulSireet, Boston, Mass. 


Do You Lack 
Self-Confidence ? 


Has lack of self-confidence hindered 
you from doing your best ? 


How much have you lost socially 
and financially for want of self- 
confidence ? 


Are you in earnest? 


Prof. L. A. Vaught's Successful 
Self-Confidence Guide will posi- 
tively cure the lack of self-confidence 
in anyone who will put it into use. 
WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, 


Send 10c. for a sample copy of Human 
Culture, the Monthly that deals with 
MENTAL SCIENCE in A POSITIVELY 
ORIGINAL WAY. 


HUMAN CULTURE 
130 Dearborn Street Chicago 


Send 10 cts Manicure File 


FORA 
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The Exact Science of Health 
Based Upon Life's Great Law 


The Analogue of Newton's Law of Gravitation 
By ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 2 9$ PRICE, $2.00 


introduced the exactness of astronomy and chemistry. Nature is a 

trinity, constituted of three fundamental departments, the mechanical, 
chemical, and vital. Each of these is the product of its own force, operating 
in accordance with its own law, a knowledge of which, and especially of the 
law, makes the science to be as exact in the one department as in the other. 


Life's Great Law has been discovered, and proves to be the analogue and 
even counterpart of Newton's law, with results to vital science more wonder- 
ful than either chemistry or mechanics ever produced, 

Life's Great Law solves all medical problems, explains all vital phenomena, 
and establishes an invariably successful practice. Chemistry has done won- 
ders for humanity in a hundred years, but an exact vital science will outstrip 
it as two to one in half the time: 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 East 22d St., New York 


Tie work is devoted to the science of human health, into which it has 


PRICE, 25 CENTS 


JUST PUBLISHED The Phrenological Annual 


PSYCHOLOGY! end Register 


The Cultivation and Development of Mind and | OF PHRENOLOGICAL PRACTITIONERS 


Will by Positive and Negative Processes. 


190 pp. $1.25 Net For 1904 
By FRANK H. RANDALL Edited by JESSIE A. FOWLER and D. T. ELLIOTT 


Author of “Your Mesmeric Forces." TABLE OF CONTENTS 


PTET Frontispiece— The Language of Eyes, by J. A. Fowler—A 
Recent Visit to Tiefenbrunn Poy i uich, by n ee ths 
H1 Character Sketch of Mr. Fran . Jarvis (ath porfraf, is 

New York FOWLER & WELLS CO. T. Elliott —The Study of Phrenology, by J. P. Blackford, F.B.P.S. 
London: L. N. FOWLER & CO. —Character Sketch of Miss A. Bac enridge, F.F.P.[, (seve 
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Right Selection in Wedlock, 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 


Marriage is a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and the whole subject fully. Theright 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of ~ 
marriage, feelinys and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers in-law, divorce, marriage of 
cousins, etc. Price 10 cents, 
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number has already been distributed to the ex- 
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clearly set forth. Marginal Notes, for rapidity 
of reference, are also attached to each subject 
paragraph. There are also appendices, with forms 
-of procedure, to act as guides in general cases, 


‘Concerning Marriage 


By Rev. E. J. HARDY, Author of “How to 

Be Happy Though Married ” 5o cents 

Is a most enjoyable book, brimful of humor, 
and withal practical and full of sound common 
'sense which does not subside after the honeymoon. 
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Athletics of To-day 
By HAROLD GRAHAM 5o cents 


It has taken two nations to build up modern 
Athletics as we understand them. At a good 
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is what may be held to be an ideal modern athletic 
meeting. 
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“Hence, knowledge which subserves direct self- 
preservation by preventing this loss of health is of 
primary importance. j 
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panying high spirits are larger elements of happiness 
than any other things whatever, the teaching how to 
maintain them is a teaching that yields in moment to 
no other whatever." —HERBERT SPENCER. 
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' Drawn Linen Work." Illustrated. 5ocenta 
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tries to put her theories into practice. Itis to help 
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gallantly, ** 1 am looking, and a very charming pict- 
ure I see” ‘This compliment put her to co jon 
which quite cured her. 
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St. Louis and Her Representative Men. 
By J. A. FOWLER. 


DAVID R. FRANCIS, PRESIDENT of president of the Louisiana Purchase 
OF THE LOUISIANA PUR- Exhibition. He has sterling qualities, 
CHASE EXHIBITION. which make him an executive man, and 

being an executive man, he is able to 

Having inherited from his distin- push forward any enterprise of wide- 
guished ancestry his superiornobilityof reaching influence. His experience in 


DAVID ROWLAND FRANCIS, PRESIDENT OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION COMPANY. 


character, David R. Francis is particu- 


the commercial affairs of his city and 
larly well adapted for the chosen office 


State enable him to realize the needs of 
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such a position, his keen intellectuality 
of mind, his foresight in looking ahead 
and preparing for emergencies, his prac- 
tical judgment in considering the ways 
and means of such a gigantic under- 
taking as the present exhibition, all tell 
to his advantage. He has a unique 
character, and few men are better able 
to wield more influence, or have so 
much power in drawing together the 
various interests, commercial and in- 
tellectual, as David R. Francis. 

He is a man of rare qualities in that 
he can adapt himself to many circum- 
stances, and as a man among men, be- 
ing called upon to meet all the nation- 
alities of the world he will be able to 
create a feeling of comradeship that will 
draw together the interests of the world, 
and leave a friendly feeling in the mind 


and conscience of those who visit the. 


exhibition from other lands. 

He is a social magnet, as well as an 
intellectual one, and consequently he 
will lay out no small effort to make the 
work of the exhibition a success. 

We trust that all his anticipations 
will be realized to the fullest extent. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


David Rowland Francis, President of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
Company, and ex-officio Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the cor- 
poration engaged in the construction 
of the World's Fair which is being held 
at St. Louis, was born at Richmond, 
Madison County, Kentucky, October 
1, 1850. His father, John B. Fran- 
cis was a descendant of a prominent 
Virginia family and a polished gentle- 
man of the old Southern type.  - 

The founders of the family in Ken- 
tucky were pioneer settlers, and the 
grandfather of David R. was a soldier 
in the war of 1812. His mother, Eliza 
Caldwell Rowland, was a descendant of 
David Irvine of Lynchburg, Virginia, 
whose ten daughters were among the 
most distinguished of the pioneer wom- 
en of Kentucky. and left their im- 
press upon the history and social char- 
acteristics of the State. The Irvines 
were of honorable Scotch lineage and 
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its representatives were among the 
earliest colonists of Virginia. 

David R. Francis inherited the phys- 
ieal and mental qualities of his sturdy 
ancestry. His primary education was 
received at Richmond Aeademy in his 
native town. Removing to St. Louis 
in 1866, he entered Washington Uni- 
versity and was graduated in the class 
of 1870. He immediately entered com- 
mercial life, and for the next five years 
was employed as shipping clerk and in 
other capacities by a wholesale grocery 
house. In 1877, he engaged in the 
grain business on his own account, and 
seven years later founded the well- 
known D. R. Francis & Brother Com- 
mission Company, and entered into the 
exportation of grain, which has largely 
engaged his attention since that time. 

Though one of the youngest mem- 
bers of the Merchants’ Exchange, Mr. 
Francis obtained prompt and decided 
recognition for business sagacity, suc- 
cess in operations and prudent fore- 
sight, and was made Vice-President of 
that body in 1883, and in 1884 was 
elected President. He is identified 
with many of the most important busi- 
ness institutions of the city, and is at 
the present time a Director of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company, and 
Vice-President of the Merchants-La- 
clede National Bank. He is a large 
stockholder in the St. Louis and Colo- 
rado Railway Company, and greatly in- 
terested in the present construction of 
that line into the West and Southwest. 
He is also closely identified with the 
organized charities of the city. 

In 1885, Mr. Francis was the Demo- 
eratic candidate for Mayor of the city 
of St. Louis, and in spite of an adverse 
majority of 14,000 votes at the last 
preceding election, he was elected by 
1.200 majority. His administration 
was a purely business one, and judg- 
ing from results, was eminently. suc- 
cessful. He brought about the reduc- 
tion of interest on the municipal 
indebtedness from six and seven to 3.65 
and 4 per cent.; enforced the payment 
of a judgment of $1,000,000 against 
the Pacific Railway Company; insti- 
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tuted reforms in the departments of 
the eity government; forced the reduc- 
tion in the price of gas from $2.50 to 
$1.25 per thousand feet, and was in- 
strumental in extending the city's 
water supply. His vigorous and suc- 
cessful advocacy of street reconstrue- 
tion has placed the city of St. Louis in 
the ranks of the best paved cities of the 
United States. He was the progenitor 
of the “New St. Louis” of to-day. 

In 1888, he was nominated by the 
Democratic Party and elected Governor 
of the State of Missouri, His admin- 
istration was so completely successful 
that it is yet pointed to asa model. It 
was clean, broad, economical without 
parsimony, patriotic and progressive. 
He gave much thought to, and in a 
most efficient manner promoted, the 
cause of public education, particularly 
aiding the State University and elevat- 
ing its standard and exalting its repu- 
tation to its present renown. 

Retiring from office at the close of 
his gubernatorial term, Governor Fran- 
cis resumed his business affairs with 
his former enterprise and success. In 
1896 he was called by President Cleve- 
land to his Cabinet as Secretary of the 
Interior, and immediately brought into 
this larger public service the energy 
and thoughtfulness he displayed in les- 
ser public stations and in his private 
business. 

In the course of an exceedingly busy 
life he has found time to solve the prob- 
lems of government and also educate 
himself in art, literature, and science, 
and few men of his age are possessed 
of as many and varied accomplish- 
ments. He is an attractive public 
speaker, is entirely democratic in his 
tastes and has a natural and charming 
personality. 

When the World’s Fair enterprise 
came to be considered, by common con- 
sent and absolute unanimity Governor 
Francis was called on to head the gi- 
gantie enterprise. He accepted the 
commission and entered upon the work 
with a zeal and determination that 
were infectious, and gave inspiration 
to his lieutenants, He devotes, entire- 
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ly without compensation, nearly all his 
time to the World’s Fair work, and has 
organized it so thoroughly and system- 
atically that its success is already as- 
sured. 

Governor Francis was married in 
1876 to Miss Jennie Perry,of St. Louis, 
and they have six children, all boys. 

The Governor’s home in St. Louis is 
one of the most beautiful and well ap- 
pointed in the city, and is the seat of 
a charming and refined hospitality. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR 
SECRETARY. 


Walter B. Stevens, secretary of the 
Louisiana purchase exposition is a man 
of keen ability and resourcefulness of 


WALTER B. STEVENS, A WELL-KNOWN NEWS- 
PAPER MAN, AND NATIVE OF CONNECTICUT. 


mind. He is a man capable of working 
out details and this is necessary in one 
who has to carry in his mind the affairs 
of so large an undertaking as the 
World's Fair of St. Louis. 

Walter B. Stevens, Secretary of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, is & 
native of Connecticut. He was born 
at Meriden in July, 1843, and when he 
was five vears of age his parents moved 
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to the West. He was educated in the 
schools of Peoria, Ill., and at the Uni- 
Tb of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 
Ten days after his graduation in 1870, 
at the age of twenty-two, he became a 
reporter on the St. Louis Times. For 
the next ten years he was employed on 
the Times, Dispatch and Times-Jour- 
nal, in responsible newspaper positions. 
After serving as city editor of the 
Globe-Democrat and staff correspond- 
ent of the paper, he was made its Wash- 
ington correspondent, in 1885, by the 
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LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXHI- 
BITION, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


If no better result accrues from the 
holding of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
hibition, one important result will sig- 
nalize the event, namely, it will in- 
form the world more definitely than 
it has succeeded in doing in the past of 
the importance of its commercial cen- 
ter, and its training school for many 
of our important men scattered up and 
down the country. It will bring before 


VARIED INDUSTRIES BUILDING, 


late J. B. McCullagh. In that impor- 
tant position for sixteen years, he was 
brought into close relations with public 
men. 

Between sessions of Congress Mr. 
Stevens wrote many series of signed 
articles on subjects he was commis- 
sioned to investigate, and a large 
amount of special correspondence. The 
signature “W. B. S." is to every Ameri- 
can newspaper man a guarantee that 
the matter is at once readable and reli- 
able. 

Among his classmates at Michigan 
University were William R. Day, late 
Secretary of State, and now United 
States Circuit Judge; Professor Ber- 
nard Morse, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and now a member of the Phi- 
lippine Commission. 
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the notice of the world, and in many 
parts for the first time, that the city 
of St. Louis has the largest market in 
the world for hats, hardware, lumber, 
millinery, crackers, reclining chairs, 
gloves, caps, American-made chemicals, 
saddlery and harness, trunks, bags, 
proprietary medicine, and tobacco. 
That it is the third largest grocery, 
clothing, and dry-goods market in the 
country, the second largest shoe and 
boot distributing point, fourth in rank 
of American manufacturing centers, 
one of the largest American receiving 
and shipping markets for fruit, one of 
the largest ceniers for the manufacture 
of street cars, and one of the largest 
horse and mule markets in the world, 
one of the largest coffee distributing 
centers, the second city in the world 
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for the production of wheat flour, 
third in rank of American furniture 
manufacturing centers. 


VARIED INDUSTRIES 
BUILDING. 


The Varied Industries Building is a 
magnificent structure on the outer per- 
imeter of the main picture of the Fair. 
The building presents a facade of 1,200 
feet on the north and south and 525 
feet on the east and west, giving 656,- 
250 feet of exhibition space all on the 
ground floor. In the center of the 
north facade is a low dome flanked by 
towers about 200 feet high. These tow- 
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is broken up into bays accentuated by 
piers, the latter 100 feet from center 
to center. The ornamentation is con- 
centrated in the main entrances, of 
which there are five; one in the center 
of each of the shorter fronts ; one in the 
center of the front onSkinker Road and 
two in the western front. The open- 
ings in these entrances are 52 feet wide 
and 74 feet high. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL 
ECONOMY BUILDING. 


The Education and Social Economy 
Building of the Louisiana Purchase 


AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 


ering features afford ample space for 
electrical display and illumination. 
Numerous entrances are on the facades, 
exclusive of the main entrance in the 
center. 


AGRICULTURE BUILDING. 


The Agriculture Building stands on 
a hill just west of Skinker Road and 
about half a mile south of the Ad- 
ministration Building. Its dimensions 
are 500 by 1,600 feet. The long facade 
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Exposition is of the Corinthian order 
of architecture. It is situated to the 
left of the main lagoon, and this and 
the Electricity Building are the only 
two buildings facing the Grand Basin 
with the cascades and approaches to the 
terrace crowning the hill on which the 
Art Building stands. While not the 
largest in area, its position makes it 
one of the most conspicuous buildings 
in what has been called the main pic- 
ture of the Exposition. Eames & 
Young, of St. Louis, are the architects 
of the structure. 
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RAILWAY MANAGERS. 


Some of the men who have gone out 
from St. Louis to take positions of 
great power and responsibility in the 
railroad world are W. H. Newman, 
Oscar G. Murray, Charles M. Hays, 
Howard Elliott, B. D. Caldwell, John 
N. Faithorn, L. F. Day, Harrison I. 
Miller, E. P. Bryan, and W. H. Gar- 
ret. It is not a little interesting at this 
time to note that the number of rail- 
road men who have gone from St. 
Louis to fill high positions in railroad 
centers in other parts of the country 
is quite large. The mental caliber of 
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honors they have received, and they 
have proved to be stronger men because 
they have not arisen by favoritism, but 
the “survival of the fittest.”  Practi- 
cally speaking they began at the lowest 
rung of the ladder, and by dint of their 
own ability have climbed steadily up- 
ward until they have received in St. 
Louis full recognition of their powers 
and have been selected by some of the 
great railroad corporations for the 
highest rank and responsibility. 

In 1898, Mr. W. H. Newman gained 
the position of presidency of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad, 
a position he assumed and filled with 
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THE EDUCATIONAL BUILDING. 


these men, as seen in their portraits, 
show that they possess remarkable grit 
and executive ability. Some may think 
that they have developed their ability 
better in this local atmosphere, or have 
found the opportunity to attract notice 
to themselves that was not possible in 
other cities. However, the fact re- 
mains that more men have been called 
to high official positions from St. 
Louis within the last few years than 
has been true of almost any other city 
in the country. This class of men has 
also the recommendation of being self- 
made. They are men who have had to 
work hard to achieve the position that 
has been finally granted them. More 
credit is therefore due to them for the 
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such executive ability that on the 
resignation of Senator Depew from 
the similar office on the New York 
Central he was elected by an almost 
unanimous vote of the board of direc- 
tors, which is one of the most impor- 
tant and influential railroad positions 
in the United States. 

Mr. Oscar G. Murray, now president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
first attracted general notice in St. 
Louis for his exceptional ability. He 
began his career as a ticket agent, and 
although promotion in a railroad busi- 
ness is proverbially slow, yet Mr. Mur- 
ray's ability *was the veast in the 
dough" that sent him to the top within 
less than the average period it takes a 
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clerk under normal circumstances to 
become assistant chief of a clerical de- 
partment. 

Mr. Charles M. Hays, general man- 
ager of the Grand Trunk Railroad, 
worked in St. Louis for a period of 
twenty-six years, and in this city rose 
from a very minor clerkship to the 
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clerk he made himself indispensable to 
the superintendent; and, though the 
chance of promotion may have ap- 
peared remote indeed, he prosecuted 
his work as though the promise of a 
higher position had already been made. 
He not only followed orders implicitly, 
but he knew how to act without orders. 


(1) ROLLO WELLS, MAYOR OF ST. LOUIS. 
(4) C. N. HAYS. (5) H. ELLIOTT. 


position of vice-president of one of the 
great railroad corporations that has its 
headquarters in that city. As his head 
indicates, he was known as a courteous 
and attentive boy in the office, and was 
so well liked that in 1874, when he 
applied to his chief clerk for a better 
position that official secured him a 
place with the auditing force. As a 
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(3) B. D. CALDWELL. 
(7) E. P. BRYAN. 


(2) H. IL. MILLER. 
(6) 0. G. MURRAY. 


He could think for himself, and the 
general superintendent soon came to 
know that he had a man in his clerical 
force who could be trusted to do things 
without a taskmaster standing over 
him. His Causality is one of the lead- 
ing characteristics of his forehead, 
making him an excellent organizer. 
Continued on page 182. 
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Phrenology for Ministers. 


Bx M. Torr, Bowerston, O. 


What a pity that all the people of all 
the so-called civilized world are not 
good! Not that all should do the one 
and same thing in the same way—that 
would be irksome and unenterprising 
monotony and contrary to nature; but 
that each should understand the others 
as working in their own peculiar 
spheres and ways with pure motives, 
honesty and good wil. What à won- 
derful change this means in the affairs 
of men? And thirdly, why are they 
not good? 

` The answer must be found in the 
statement that the amount of ignorance 
prevailing among the people is not be- 
ing eliminated very rapidly bythe prog- 
ress of science, the spreading of the 
Gospel and other boasted civilizing in- 
fluences. Connected with this is a 
carelessness or a cowardice relative to 
the performance of plain duty—for 
there is such a thing as knowing what 
is right and not doing it. Yielding to 
passional impulses, thoughtless haste, 
or the lack of system in the manage- 
ment of public and private matters; in 
short, the rapacious activity of some 
of the mental faculties to the exclusion 
of the counsel of the nobler and more 
deliberate ones accounts for the ap- 
parent disregard of goodness and 
right. 

Now, the mission—business, if you 
please—of the minister is preeminent- 
ly to teach, edify, moralize and to act 
as a spiritual adviser, both personal 
and congregational. But much preach- 
ing has come to be superficial repetition 
—old straw thrashed over; and the 
tendency is to let the worldly and the 
godly mix too closely together. Not 
long since. in conversation with a very 
able minister. we remarked that we 
thought most preachers make a mistake 
in not treating more of the fundamen- 
tals. He replied, “That is so.” The 
writer believes ministers need to delve 
more deeply into the primary princi- 
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ples of Christianity and morality and 
make up their sermons with a whole- 
some and interesting compound of 
Scripture and science—God’s laws in 
his word and works. The visitation of 
the penalties of the moral and civil 
laws are sometimes tardy, but when 
warnings and admonitions against 
wrong-doing are enforced by calling at- 
tention to the unfailing effects that fol- 
low violations of natural law, with 
which the others coincide, the work will 
be more fruitful and lasting, especially 
if the natural laws were better taught. 
All the preaching of the past, with all 
the help it could get from educators, 
moral lecturers and others, has merely 
served to keep mankind patched up re- 
ligiously ; and, if possible, why not im- 
prove the modus operandt, which must 
of necessity improve the results? 

If the ministers of our country 
would study and apply Phrenology, it 
would more than double their influence 
for righteousness. Quite a number 
have studied this science with great ad- 
vantage not only to themselves, but to 
all whom they served. Henry Ward 
Beecher was a special advocate of it, 
and he attributed most of his success 
in life to his knowledge of it, as it en- 
abled him to know all he met, and 
knowing them he knew how to deal 
with them. He said: “All my life long 
I have been in the habit of using 
Phrenology as that which solves the 
practical phenomena of life.” In San 
Francisco, Cal., the Rev. W. W. Case 
has recently made this science popular 
among the churches. He gave lectures 
upon it, examined heads, and applied 
the principles of the science together 
with the truths of the Bible to every- 
day life. 

Ministers need a knowledge of the 
science of the mind to helpthem under- 
stand many of theexpressions and terms 
used in the Scriptures, and to properly 
interpret them in a reasonable and sat- 
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isfactory light for the people. Not long 
ago we heard a sermon from the text— 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind."—Luke x, 27. It 
was well treated, as from the stand- 
point of the usual explanation and ap- 
plication. But how much more accept- 
able to the ordinary listener if the min- 
ister had explained in a simple manner 
how that the different terms belong to 
the mental and physical being, and he 
could then enlarge upon the applica- 
tion that people are not only required 
to keep their intentions, affections and 
bodily powers right, but that it is a 
large part of the business of life to find 
out by study and exercise of the intel- 
leet what virtues are included in the 
attainment of perfect character and 
conduct. Well might the Rev. P. W. 
Drew say, “To a phrenologist the Bible 
seems to open up its broadest and high- 
est beauties.” 

Again, the minister needs to have a 
respect to each individual, physically 
and mentally—as to their conditions of 
health, nervous states, degrees of un- 
derstanding, etc., and thus not do 
harm. To illustrate, in a physical 
sense, we have known preachers any 
one of whom by their working on the 
emotions of their audiences, have done 
more injury in one year to the nervous 
constitutions of many, particularly 
women and children, than all the physi- 
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cians in a whole county could cure in 
ten years. Preachers should give 
wholesome sermons from their pulpits 
and not torture emotional and excit- 
able persons with talk intended to move 
hardened sinners, and then treat each. 
privately as his case requires. Phreno- 
logy will show them how to do this 
and win them. 

Phrenology teaches man’s religious 
nature and points out and analyzes his 
moral faculties and his relation to a 
Supreme Being and a future state. Its 
explanation concerning the nature of 
the soul is most edifying and felici- 
tous. It certainly struck the first blow 
at materialism from a scientific stand- 
point in demonstrating a life beyond 
the grave. But it shows us how best to 
grow ripe in usefulness and enjoyment 
here, so as to have the highest possible 
starting-point when entering upon the 
future career. And it thus becomes a 
happy guide in all religious matters. 

We would, therefore, specially and 
kindly appeal to all the ministers of 
every denomination who may read this 
to stop and investigate what this "hand- 
maid of Christianity” can do for them 
in the way of saving men. Its happi- 
fying benefits are plainly and urgently 
needed. And don’t, we pray you, al- 
low false notions, prejudice or apathy 
to deter you from seizing upon this 
help, for the future moral and relig- 
ous welfare of the race is largely in 
your hands. 


Practical Psychology.* 


INTELLECTUAL AND CON- 
STRUCTIVE IMAGINATION. 


By intellectual imagination every 
kind of knowledge beyond the points 
of personal experience involve some de- 
gree of imaginative activity. This, ac- 
cording to Psychologists, is seen alike 
in the acquisition of new knowledge, 

*Digest of a chapter of a new work on 
“Practical Psychology," now in the press. 
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and the discovery of new facts by con- 
ception. 

By the process of acquisition is 
meant the recalling, selecting, and re- 
grouping the process of personal ex- 
perience, and what is ordinarily called 
learning, whether by oral communica- 
tion or by books, and is not simply an 
exercise of memory, for it involves an 
exercise of the imagination as well. 

Psychologists also tell us that in 
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order that the meaning of words may 
be realized the distinct mental objects 
or mental images must be formed. 
Thus a child can be made to under- 
stand what a desert means by the word 
plain and sand, and by calling on his 
memory he gradually builds up new 
images. A child has to assimilate in 
order to discriminate, and he has to 
remember past observations in order to 
see how they differ from the new ones. 
The child is liable, when he is listen- 
ing to a description of anything, to call 
out from his own personal experience 
what the teacher is saying, and very 
often he misapplies a description be- 
cause he does not thoroughly under- 
stand or know how to select his previous 
knowledge, and apply it to his present 
needs. The power of understanding is 
necessary, and a child who has seen 
large blocks of ice brought into the 
house and deposited in the refrigerator 
will have some idea of an iceberg when 
he hears the latter described, but he 
does not know how many blocks of ice 
like the ones he has seen are necessary 
to make up the magnitude of an ice- 
berg, and clear thinking and clear 
imagination and clear understanding 
have to help his mind. It is very diff- 
cult, especially in the study of Psy- 


. chology to reduce the abstract explana- 


tion to the concrete, because the very 
language of Psychology is generally an 
abstract; thus in giving a child a 
description of a thing that involves 
some imaginative effort, a teacher has 
to gradually reduce life from its gen- 
eralities to a living concrete form ; thus 
the simplest form of words are neces- 
sary in giving the outline, and gradually 
he brings the child to a more detailed 
understanding of what he wants to rep- 
resent. 

An iceberg or a desert have to be 
explained in all their relative form of 
size, proportion, color, and quantity 
before the concrete process is complete. 

Imagination, according to Psvcholo- 
gists discovers new facts, and a step is 
taken from careful observation to the 
more patient reasoning from ascer- 
tained truths. A process of imagina- 
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tion passes from the known to the un- 
known images. The mind cannot at 
first imagine what is hidden until 
some conception has been set up in the 
mind, and as has been truly said, “the 
power of divining what is hidden,” but 
the activity of the imagination is vari- 
ously known as insight into things, and 
inventiveness. 

A boy will make a kite, boat or a 
cart by imagining he sees the form of 
each before him, but his imagination is 
largely the result of what he has pre- 
viously seen. Then his parents may 
wonder where he has received his 
knowledge of constructive workman- 
ship. It may be that the child has only 
seen pictures of yachts, as we know of 
one child who was very fond of drawing 
them after seeing pictures of yachts in 
the papers. He next constructed one 
out of wood, and made a very credit- 
able one, adding all the details himself, 
even to the holding down of the sails, 
and making the sails by stitching them 
on the machine. He contrived to make 
all the sails according to the pictures 
he had seen of the ships, and this with- 
out any help from an older person. By 
practical contrivance the lad was able 
to use not only his imagination, but 
also his practical knowledge of how 
tools should be used in the construct- 
ing of his boat. By seeing his father 
use tools he learned to handle them 
properly, and manual training has 
taught him to invent and contrive 
many useful, mechanical, and artistic 
things. One of the best means of edu- 
cating a child’s mental powers is to 
let him have tools or a workshop where 
he can give vent to his practical in- 
genuity, and the sloid or manual train- 
ing school is an excellent method of 
utilizing the faculty of Constructive- 
ness or calling out constructive imagi- 
nation. Phrenologv. we hold has a 
better chance than Psychology to deter- 
mine the probable success of a boy's 
work in the workshop, for while Psy- 
chology reasons out the process of 
“Practical Construction.” Phrenology 
aims at helping those children whom 
it finds deficient in constructive power. 
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The Cranial Measurements of the Heads of Three 
Murderers and Robbers. 


By J. M. FrirzeERALD, of Chicago. 


Not within ten years has there been 
so much public interest manifested in 
the prosecution, conviction and execu- 
tion of criminals in Chicago as has been 
evident in the case of the car-barn mur- 
derers and robbers — Neidermeyer, 
Marx and Van Dien—(Emil Roeski 
getting off with life sentence through 
his clever simulation of insanity and 
idiocy) who were hanged on Friday, 
April 22. I attended the execution and 
reported their conduct on the scaffold 
for the Chicago Inter Ocean. Imme- 
diately after the execution the writer 
and Dr. G. Frank Lydston, the noted 
medical authority and student of crim- 
inology, assisted by Dr. Joseph Spring- 
er, the coroner's physician, made an ex- 
amination of the heads and faces of the 
bandits. The measurements of each I 
submit as follows: 


Peter Neidermeyer. 
Height 5 ft. 5 in. Weight 145 Ibs. Circum- 
ference of head 21 inches. 


From root of nose to occipital protu- 


beranee- eoe Petes Lie en 13 in 
From meatus over anterior (faculty 

of human nature)................ 11 in. 
From meatus over vertex (faculty 

of firmness) ............... s.s. 14 in 
From meatus over posterior (faculty 

of parental love)................ 10 in. 


Caliper Measurements. 


Width of head at destructiveness..... 51$ in. 


Width of head at secretiveness....... 6 in. 
Width of head at acquisitiveness..... 6 in. 
Width of head at egutiousness.......5] in. 
Width of head at combntiveness......53 in. 
Perceptives ........................5} in. 
Reflectives 2.0.0.0... 0... cece ee ee eee 5 in. 
Benevolence ....................... 1i in. 
Conscientiousness ................4. 4% in. 
Firmness and self.esteem—each......51 in. 


Gustav Marx. Age 22 years. 
11 in. 


Height 5 ft. 
Weight 180 lbs. 


Circumference of head............. 223 in. 


From root of nose to occipital protu- 
beranee 1-2 eoe Ree 13i in. 

From meatus over (human nature) 
anterior 


Age about 24 years. . 


From meatus over (firmness) vertex.15 in. 
From meatus over (parental love) 
posterior ..... lesen 10 in. 


Caliper Measurements. 


Width of head at destructiveness (base 
of brain developed low down in 


Dl] JE 54 in. 
Width of head at secretiveness....... 53 in. 
Width of head at acquisitiveness..... 53 in. 
Width of head cautiousness.......... 53 in. 
Width of head at combativeness...... 54 in. 
Pereeptives 0.0.0.0... cece cee eee 53 in. 
Reflect ives 6.00405. eoo eee aes 4j in. 
Benevolence ................ seules 42 in. 
Conscientiousness .................. 5 in. 
Firmness and self-esteem—each...... 6 in. 
Harvey Van Dien. Age 23 ior Height 

5 ft. 7 in. Weight 180 lbs. 
Circumference of head............. 2243 in. 


From root of nose to occipital protu- 
berance ............-. cece eee l4 in. 
From meatus over (human nature) 
anterior 2.2 5 eee re eng 134 in. 
From meatus over (firmness) vertex.134 in. 
From meatus over (parental love) 
posterior ......... 0... cere eee eee 113 in. 


Caliper Measurements. 
Width of head at destructiveness....6 in. 


Width of head at secretiveness....... 6 in. 
Width of head at acquisitiveness..... 6 in. 
Width of head at cautiousness....... 53 in. 
Width of head at combativeness....5] in. 
Perceptives ......................,..59 im 
Reflectives ................LLuL su... 5$ im 
Benevolence ................sss sus. 54 in 
Conscientiousness ..................5] in 
Firmness and self-esteem—each...... 54 in. 


Neidermever and Marx were strong- 
ly motive in temperament—Van Dien, 
vital and mental, but of very coarse or- 
ganic quality—the latter had much the 
strongest head in the reflective and 
moral brain—especially benevolence, 
veneration and love of family—and all 
of these elements were strongly mani- 
fested during his incarceration in jail. 
In the act of robbing the till at the car- 
barn, he spared the life of one of the 
cashiers, bv telling him to *roll over 
on vour face or I will have to shoot 
you." (Neidermeyer and Marx shot 
everybody in sight.) For that kind- 
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ness Van Dien came very near getting 
off with life sentence. He became con- 
verted to the Catholie faith while in 
jail, and not only forgave Marx for 
having betrayed him to the police, but 
converted him to the same religious 
faith so that they died praying for 
forgiveness. Neidermeyer sneered at 
religion and made a jest of God and 
eternity and died as he had lived re- 
sisting to the uttermost everything hu- 
man and divine. It was his boast that 
he had killed twenty-four men. Marx 
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boasted of having killed several men, 
the authorities having proved three 
murders to his record. Van Dien had 
been in several shooting affrays, but 
never claimed to have killed anybody. 
A comparative study of their Phreno- 
logical developments will readily show 
one that Neidermeyer and Marx were 
instinctive criminals, while Van Dien 
became one through his companions in 
crime and death, since he was easily led 
as a result of his weak firmness and 
self-esteem. 


Men and Women of Note. 
By J. A. FOWLER. 


RAILWAY MANAGERS. 
(Continued from page 177.) 


Mr. Howard Elliott, president of the 
Northern Pacific, worked and lived for 
a long time in St. Louis. He is prob- 
ably one of the youngest railroad pres- 
dents in the United States. The en- 
tire railroad career of Mr. Elliott is 
spanned by less than a quarter of a 
century. Mr. Elliott’s forehead indi- 
cates that he possesses unusual shrewd- 
ness in the capacity for centralizing 
work and for gathering facts. Notice 
the arch above the eyes, which gives 
him love of accuracy and expertness 
in superintending details. 

Mr. B, D. Caldwell, who holds the 
position of vice-president of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road. His career in St. Louis extend- 
ed over a period of many years, and 
marked his rise from a mere clerkship 
to an official position of considerable 
responsibility. He became connected 
with the railroad business at the age 
of seventeen at Terre Haute, Ind., 
where he first worked as a clerk in the 
auditor’s office of the Vandalia line. 
He was next transferred to the passen- 
ger department.in St. Louis, and in 
1881 was appointed chief clerk to the 
general passenger and ticket agent. In 
1886 he became chief clerk to the gen- 
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eral passenger office of the Missouri 
Pacific, and two years later was made 
a general passenger and ticket agent 
of the same road. He was recognized 
as an unusually competent railroad 
official, and this general recognition of 
his worth won for him in 1892 the ap- 
pointment to the chairmanship of the 


. Western Passenger Association in Chi- 


cago. From there he went, in 1899, 
to assume the duties of traffic manager 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad, a post he filled with such 
signal success that he was promoted to 
the office of vice-president. He is a 
man who possesses great refinement 
and a distinct personality. He is 
genial, cordial, yet dignified and man- 
ly in bearing. His head indicates bal- 
ance of power, keen discernment of 
character, responsiveness and alertness 
to what is taking place around him, 
ability to grapple with problems of 
finance, and the height of his head in- 
dicates great scrupulousness of mind 
along moral principles, a friendliness 
and sympathy for those who need his 
help and assistance. That he has a 
Bible class for young men, which he 
has worked up during the last three 
years from six to over sixty, is a signal 
proof of his desire to help young men 
to have a right start in life. We be- 
lieve that from his personality he will 
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have an ever widening influence wher- 
ever his work places him. 

Mr. L. F. Day began his railroad 
work in St. Louis as a clerk in the 
general freight office of the Texas & 
St. Louis Railroad, in 1885, and has 
steadily worked his way up to the posi- 
tion of vice-president of the Minneapo- 
lis & St. Louis Railroad, and also of 
the Iowa Central. 

Mr. John N. Faithorn has had a 
career in the railroad world that has 
been signally full of honors, his last 
appointment being that of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 

Mr. E. P. Bryan spent nearly ten 
of his busiest years in St. Louis, and 
is now general manager of the Rapid 
Transit Subway of New York—the 
actual working head of the company, 
engaged in one of the most colossal 
engineering feats of modern times. 
His particular experience at Louis- 
ville, Nashville, Frankfort, and as gen- 
eral manager of the St. Louis Ter- 
minal Railroad, enabled him to be 
selected as general manager when the 
need of a man of his caliber was re- 
quired at the head of the subway com- 
pany in New York. His head shows 
him to be a man of marked ability, 
of executive power and remarkable bal- 
ance of mind, ingenuity, and construc- 
tive power. 

Mr. Harrison I. Miller, now general 
manager of the Rock Island Railroad, 
went to St. Louis as superintendent of 
the Vandalia line and spent quite a 
few years there. He, with Mr. W. H. 
Garret, completes the list of five rail- 
road officials who have called St. Louis 
home for a more or less extended pe- 
riod during their railroad career. 


——— 9————— 


THE MAYOR OF ST. LOUIS AND 
OTHER REPRESENTATIVE 
MEN. 


Rollo Wells, mayor of St. Louis. is 
a man who strikes vou at once as pos- 
sessing an enterprising mind. He is 
full of push, energy, and enterprise. 
He is alive all over and is capable of 
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rising to a position of responsibility and 
trust. He takes a broad outlook into 
affairs, and would make a fine adminis- 
trator of law. He is firm, persevering, 
prudent, far-sighted, and executive in 
bearing, and should be able to control 
others with remarkable scope of mind, 
filling important duties with foresight 
and statesmanlike ability. 

Among the public men of St. Louis 
we have before us the portraits of over 
8 hundred and sixty leading physicians 
and surgeons of the city. Were we able 
to give our readers a snapshot of all 
of these medical lights it would be 
found that seventy-five per cent. of the 
physicians possess the  mental-vital 
temperament. Among the surgeons 
seventy-five per cent. possess the motive 
temperament. 

Among the members of the bar we 
find that fifty per cent. possess the men- 
tal temperament, while fifty per cent. 
possess the motive-mental tempera- 
ment. 

Among the prominent business men, 
those representing finance and realty 
companies are prominent for their 
mental temperament, while the more 
purely business departments are repre- 
sented by a combination of the motive 
and vital temperaments, and are men 
of shrewd, farsighted intellecte, and 
possess large Acquisitiveness, Destruc- 
tiveness, and Executive ability. 

A group of prominent bankers and 
trust company officials possesses a large 
development of the mental tempera- 
ment with a predominance of Calcu- 
lation, Causality, and Order. 

A group of the leading manufac- 
turers of St. Louis manifests a pre- 
dominance of the executive, or motive, 
type, and shows a predominance of 
Constructiveness and the financial 
qualities. 

A group of the leading produce mer- 
chants has a predominance of the vital 
temperament in which the base of the 
brain is well developed. Such men 
have large Alimentiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness and are excellent judges of fruit 
and farm produce. 

A group of prominent master build- 
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ers who have made their success in 
the face of many obstacles, are 
noticeable for possessing strong and 
active constitutions, men who are broad 
in the temples with prominent brows, 
and who are keen observers, thus the 
men who are helping to build the 
greater St. Louis are contractors, lum- 
ber merchants, plasterers, and men 
who belong to marble works, heating 
companies, glass companies, painting 
companies, fire brick companies, pressed 
brick companies, and granite compa- 
nies. 

The leading fire insurance men and 
real estate officials represent a fine type 
of mentality, and combine the mental 
and motive temperaments. They are 
possessed of keen eyes like Moses Fra- 
ley, A. H. Hitchings, and D. J. Matta- 
son, and F. W. Mott. 

Among the St. Louis baseball club 
we notice that the motive temperament 
predominates, that their flesh is solid 
and their bones well set, and their or- 
ganizations active. 

Among the hotel-keepers we find 
almost invariably that the vital tem- 
perament predominates in such men as 
J. C. Knapp of the Washington Hotel, 
Henry Weaver, Henry C. Lewis, and 
A. C. Howard and others, all leading 
representative hotel men. 

Among the publie school superin- 
tendents we find that F. Louis Soldan 
is a fine type of the mental tempera- 
ment, while the principal of the Perry 
School of Oratory and Dramatic Art 
has a fine vital temperament. So have 
those who occupy the first place in the 
realm of art or music with Professor 
Epstein as director of the Beethoven 
conservatory of music. 


E en 
MISS EVA AUGUSTA VESCE- 
LIUS. 


This is the age of specialists and con- 
sequently we look to specialists for ideal 
work. Miss Eva Augusta Vescelius at 
an early age began the studv of music 
and is now devoting her whole time to 
the teaching and practice of musical 
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therapeuties. She holds that there is 
a great field for the musician who can 
apply his knowledge to the needs of 
the sick and distressed. It was because 
we have been for many years particu- 
larly interested in the ministry of mu- 
sic for health and healing, that we re- 
cently sought an interview with the 
subject of our sketch. 

We found that Miss Vescelius pos- 
sesses a Temperament that is rightly 
adapted to this work, she is thoroughly 
womanly in her tastes, and possesses a 
marked individuality of character. 

Her head measures 22 inches in cir- 
cumference, 144 in height and 15 in 
length, which shows that she has, with 
her quality of organization, consider- 
able power above the average to exert 
an influence over her fellow creatures. 
She unites force of character and exec- 
utive power which ghe probably inher- 
ited from her father, with her mother's 
keen sympathies, strong intuitions and 
affectionate nature, and this duality of 
power makes her character all the more 
marked and capable of performing in- 
dividual work. She has great versatil- 
ity of mind and shows the ability to ad- 
just herself to varied lines of work and 
thought. She has a remarkable hold 
on life, is energetic but will never step 
out of her sphere in any degree. 

She is highly ambitious and her de- 
sire to excel in her work has enabled 
her to put forth more than ordinary 
effort in making her calling a success. 
Thoughtful of the future, mindful of 
the present and learning much from 
experience, she has a mind well stored 
with information and with practical 
ideas. 

Her perceptive faculties are particu- 
larly well represented, thus she is very 
quick to detect any mistake or over- 
sight. any variation from the normal, 
any condition of mind that is not what 
it should be, and to her perceptive fac- 
ulties is united her active Human Na- 
ture, which puts her in touch with hu- 
manitv in a very direct way. The 
appreciation for the sublime is very 
strongly accentuated in her nature, 
thus she can call out the imagination 
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of others as well as apply it to her own 
work. 

She has a very conscientious and 
spiritual trend of mind and does not 
like to have anything interfere with the 
higher interpretation of life, character 
and work; in fact, her subjective mind 
is very strongly represented. 

That she is an idealist as one capable 
of seeing the ethical side of life, its har- 
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lends her a fine commanding presence, 
while a touch of the Vital Tempera- 
ment rounds out the principal features 
of her face. Her nose indicates her 
executive power. Her eyes are particu- 
larly large and sympathetic, and her 
voice is mellow and tender and appeals 
to her audiences. 

Some of the chief points of her char- 
acter that stand out prominently are 


MISS EVA AUGUSTA VESCELIUS. 


monious adaptations, discords and pos- 
sibilities, is very evident. "Thus she is 
able to touch life at many points. 
Constitutionally and temperament- 
ally, she is well adapted to the study of 
music, Time, Weight, Tune, Compari- 
son, Benevolence, Spirituality, Ideality 
and Sublimity all giving her their share 
of fitness for the work of a musician. 
The Motive-mental Temperament 


Photo. by Rockwood, 


her capacity for teaching as a special- 
ist, her ability in vocal music, her un- 
derstanding of musical harmonies, her 
talent for literature and her intuitive 
power in mental healing. 

Strength of thought and womanli- 
ness of mind are other characteristics 
which call for special mention. Few 
persons unite so much charm of man- 
ner, magnetic influence and soul cul- 
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ture as are found in Miss Eva Augusta 
Vescelius. 

On seeking to obtain from Miss Ves- 
celius a reason why she had taken up 
the study of musical vibrations in their 
relation to health, she told us a little 
of her early history.. With an ancestry 
dating back to the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, it does not seem 
out of place to find one, in a long line 
of physicians, who has a spirit of in- 
vestigation for the latest thoughts in 
mental healing. Dr. George Andrew 
Vescelius was the first physician of this 
family to settle in America, and was a 
surgeon in the American Revolution- 
ary war, and a physician of some prom- 
inence. "Though nominally from Ger- 
many, there have been other influences 
that have helped to build up the Vesce- 
lius family, namely, some from Swe- 
den, Wales, and Holland. 

Though born in Racine, Wis., her 
parents first settled in New Jersey, 
and it is an interesting fact that she 
is one of a trio of sisters, all of whom 
have been gifted in music and litera- 
ture, and all traveled together on the 
Continent and through South Africa, 
where through the latter country they 
were called the Yankee girls in Zulu 
land. On their return to America, they 
published a book bearing that title. 
One sister is Mrs. Louise Vescelius 
Sheldon, who is now an authoress, and 
has a soprano voice. A second sister is 


Mrs. E. J. Austin, who is a writer of. 


juvenile stories, and hasa mezzo-soprano 


voice, while Miss Eva Augusta Vescelius. 


is a teacher on Musical Vibration, and 
has a rich contralto voice. For ten 
years she was a concert singer, and won 
distinction in Paris and London, but 
it was not until after she saw the 
greater possibilities as a mental healer 
in connection with music that she de- 
cided to change or add to her profes- 
sional work. Experience in the sick 
room soon convinced her that music can 
be beneficial in the treatment of nerv- 
ous disorders because of its soothing 
influence, and she began to employ her 
talent with renewed interest in this 
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novel field. Her gifts as a healer were 
then inspired along the new thought 
movement. She became more and 
more imbued with the thought that 
music could become a potent factor in 
the treatment of the sick, and when 
this idea took possession of her, she 
could not rid herself of it, but felt 
bound to devote herself to media-phys- 
ical healing, taking patients into her 
own home and applying her treatment 
to them there. 

We asked, “Do you consider that 
music can be played to hospital pa- 
tients with benefit?’ She replied, 
“When the therapeutic value of music 
is understood and appreciated it will 
be considered as necessary to the treat- 
ment of disease as air, water or food, 
and the equipment of a hospital, asylum 
or prison will not be considered com- 
plete without its director of music. 
Appropriations for music will be con- 
sidered as necessary in the municipal 
outlay as for any other civic depart- 
ment. We will hear no more, worn-out 
pianos and wheezy organs in these in- 
stitutions for the sick, for the musical 
instruments will be cared for and kept 
in perfect tune. Hospitals will be so 
erected that the organ will be placed in 
the center of the building instead of 
in a chapel where few can hear it, and 
the soft, soothing, impersonal influence 
of music will ascend like incense—per- 
vading the wards as an atmosphere 
harmonizing and tranquilizing attend- 
ants and patients alike. When musi- 
cians will prepare themselves for this 
department of their profession the days 
of the haphazard, spasmodic nuisance 
of this healing power will have passed. 
And thus will music render its most 
beneficent service to humanity.” 

Miss Vescelius has founded the So- 
ciety of Musical Therapeutics which 
is the first one that has ever been or- 
ganized for the study and advance of 
that cause. 

Its influence has already been felt 
throughout the country, and indirectly 
it has been the means of attracting 
many thoughtful minds to the subject. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH OF MR. 
L. V. HARCOURT, M. P. 


Bx D. T. Erurorr, of London. 


Mr. L. V. Harcourt is the new Lib- 
eral member of the Rossendale Divi- 
sion. He is the elder surviving son of 
the Right Hon. Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt, a name highly honored 
among all political parties. 

It seems fitting that Mr. L. V. Har- 
court should be elected a member of 
Parliament on the eve of the retire- 
ment of his illustrious father who is 
now closing an active political career. 

Mr. L. V. Harcourt has had an excel- 
lent training for the parliamentary 
work which he now takes up, and there 
are marked indications that he will 
show the same inclination for indus- 
try and carefulness of work which has 
characterized his father, but we can- 
not say that he will show the same men- 
tal vigor and intellectual power which 
was the secret of his father's success. 
He has not inherited his father's strong 
physique nor physical robustness; he 
has been east in a different mould and 
is much finer and delicate in tempera- 
ment and physical organization. 

He possesses a highly sensitive and 
refined nature with more mental clear- 
ness than strength of organization. He 
will throw plenty of energy into his 
work and will always be able to give 
à good account of his stewardship, for 
he will not shirk responsibility nor be 
found neglecting what is required of 
him. As he reaches maturer years and 
gains experience he will show ability in 
publie speaking, also eloquence in the 
expression of his thoughts. We direct 
you to the strength and development 
of the central line of the head drawn 
from the root of the nose to the occi- 
pital protuberance; with this central 
line strongly in evidence you will never 
find a weak character; they will make 
opportunities for themselves, be confi- 
dent in their own powers, and respect- 
ful to the opinions of others, earnest 
in their work, sympathetic in feeling, 
intuitive and critical in their mental 
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operations, and practical in their intel- 
lectual outlook, therefore the char- 
acter under consideration is by no 
means a weak one; he will be spirited 
in maintaining his principles, decisive 
in his opinions, critical in reasoning, 
and expressive in delivering his 
thoughts. 

He possesses a very hopeful and 
buoyant mind, and will be cheerful and 
affable in the society of his friends, con- 
sequently he will always be a favorite 
and will be appreciated for his high 
spirits and agreeable manner. He pos- 
sesses some of the intelleetual fighting 


—— 


MR. L. V. HARCOURT, M. P. 


instinets which characterized his father, 
but his sensitiveness will have to be 
overcome before he will manifest the 
same readiness of thought or quickness 
of repartee. 

There are many indications in his 
photo that go to show that he will im- 
prove in strength of physique as he ad- 
vances in years. Given the opportu- 
nity he will very readily adapt himself 
to work of a responsible nature and this 
will call into play the stronger char- 
acteristies of his mind. He has not yet 
had the opportunity for showing the 
kind of metal of which he is made. 

There is a good share of enthusiasm 
in his nature, and he is thoroughly 
alert and observant of all that is going 
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on about him, and will be quite ready 
to give his thoughtful opinion upon 
any important question of the day. He 
is a versatile man, is never prolix nor 
tedious, is quite lively, at times humor- 
ous in conversation and demeanor. He 
is an apt student and can apply him- 
self to his work with diligence and per- 
severance without being too abstruse. 
He will be ambitious to acquire much 
knowledge of different things, and will 
industriously apply his mind to this 
end. 

He has had great educational advan- 
tages in political training, and comes 
to his work with a large fund of useful 
knowledge. Will he use this to advan- 
tage? We consider he will, for he has 
strength of character, a good share of 
mental acuteness and combative feeling, 
with self-reliance and a painstaking 
disposition. , 

Such a type of mind will not fai 
in winning respect and popularity. It 
is an excellent photograph for the stu- 
dent of Phrenology to delineate, much 
more than we have stated can be seen 
from the temperament and contour of 
head. 
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THE LATE SIR EDWIN R. ARNOLD. 


The British poet and orientalist died in 
London in March, and was born at Graves- 
end in 1832. He was a man of great power 


THE LATE SIR EDWIN R. ARNOLD. 


from an intelleetual standpoint. He con- 
tinued his literary work until quite recently, 
his last writing being in connection with the 
Russia-Japanese war, in which he was great- 
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ly interested. For his services to Indian 
literature and education he was made a 
Companion of the Star of India on the proc- 
lamation of Queen Victoria, 

He was the author of the well-known 
poem, “The Light of Asia,” being the life 
and teaching of Buddha. The King of Siam 
made him a Knight of the White Elephant. 
He was also decorated by the Sultan and the 
Shah of Persia, In 1888 he became Sir Ed- 
win, being made a Knight-Commander of the 
Indian Empire by the Queen. 

He lived for some years in Japan, and 
married for his third wife a Japanese lady, 

It is said that the genius of the man and 
the charm of the lady consoled his friends 
to his marriage when he returned to London 
in 1897, where the English Church marriage 
ceremony was performed in order to make 
the union binding in Occidental as well as 
Oriental eyes, 

Three years before -his death he became 
totally blind in London, 

His pictures show he possessed a well- 
developed intellect. 


A PRIZE, 
A year's free subscription will be given to 
the IE who sends the best concise sketch 
by September Ist of this gifted man, 


———9————— 


THE LATE MRS. DIO LEWIS. 


We regret to state that from our midst 
many useful lives have been called home. 
All our old readers of the Journal will re- 
member Dio Lewis, the able pioneer and 
author, whose portrait appeared in these 
columns in 1897, in company with that of 
his wife. During the month of April his 
gifted wife, who was in her 87th year, peace- 
fully passed away. Those who had the 
pleasure of knowing her personally as we 
did, were eonseious of her serene and happy 
disposition, as well as her thoughtful con- 
sideration for others. 

Graduates of the class of 1898 will regret 
to hear of the death of the wife of Dr. J. W. 
Anderson, who with her husband studied at 
the American Institute of Phrenology, New 
York. She was deeply interested in all mat- 
ters that pertained to health, and did much 
for her own sex in this subject. She was 
born in Newburg, N. Y., in 18060. Marriet 
to Dr, Anderson in 1896, and had lived iu 
Texas nine years, She possessed a fine per- 
sonality, and her death comes as a great 
shock to all her friends. 

Mr. August F. Reinhold, of California, 
passed away in March after two weeks’ ill- 
ness from pneumonia. 

He was known as the author of “Nature 
vs, Drugs," publisher of “Nature Cure” 
magazine, and translator of *Kuhne's Facial 
Diagnosis.” s 

He was n firm believer in Phrenology and 
in health reforms. He leaves a widow and 
one little child. 
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News and Notes. 


By Dr, E. P. MILLER. 


BRONCHITIS. 


We find the following on chronic 
bronchitis in an article recommending 
a peculiar compound for the cure of 
this disease. 

If a physician would call to mind 
the pathologic conditions present in 
respiratory inflammations, it would 
give a clue as to the best method of 
treatment that would be consistent 
with the laws of nature. For in- 
stance, in acute bronchitis—by far the 
most common respiratory affection— 
the mucous membrane is congested, 
swollen and, because of disturbance of 
a physiologie function.covered with the 
products of disordered secretion, i.e., 
mucus or the produets of its decom- 
position or chemical change. These 
disordered products act just as a 
foreign body in any other part of the 
body acts—it produces irritation, 
which manifests itself as cough, and 
the usual well-known sensations. 

What more appropriate agent could 
be applied to this condition of conges- 
tion, irritation, hyperesthesia, and ab- 
rogation of function than a remedy 
that is sedative, demulcent and lubri- 
cant? 

Expectorants, cough sirups and sed- 
atives have a predilection for irri- 
tating the gastric mucous membrane 
and thereby inducing nausea, ofttimes 
vomiting and almost always disturb- 
ances of digestion. 

The treatment of acute inflamma- 
tions of the respiratory tract by the 
ordinarily employed methods is usual- 
ly unsatisfactory. That expectorants 
and cough sedatives are of but limited 
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utility is the consensus of opinion of 
the best men; that they may in a cer- 
tain limited class of cases be of some 
value is recognized, but it is also con- 
ceded that in the great majority of 
eases their effects are comparable to 
that of water on a duck’s back. The 
same may be said of the much-em- 
ployed cough sedatives, of which 
opium, Srp ages or one of its deriva- 
tives are the most conspicuous ex- 
amples. It is true that this latter 
group of agents have a tendency to 
reduce the frequency and severity of 
cough, but the principal effects of 
opium and its derivatives consist of 
deleterious influences on other physi- 
ologic functions; so true is this that 
the most discriminating of clinicians 
reserve opium for scattered isolated 
cases. 

The way to permanently cure 
diseases of the respiratory tract is by 
the use of such hygienic agents as will 
purify the blood. Pure air, pure diet. 
—Bolles Massage and Exercise. 


MARK TWAIN ON MEDICINE. 


“For eight years I was troubled 
with indigestion, which took the form 
of an insurrection in my stomach, af- 
ter I went to bed. "The various things 
I thought were good things began 
quarreling among themselves, and 
trying to agree upon a fusion ticket 
that would win out, Four years ago 
I was in a foreign land where there 
were no drug stores, so I had to resort 
to the Swedish cure, which does not 
allow one to take medicine. There- 
fore, I used carbonate of soda every 
night. When the heartburn came on 
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I took a handful of it. One night 
when I had no soda I said to myself, 
‘I would rather stand the pain.’ Pure- 
ly by accident I stretched myself on 
my left side, and, curiously enough, 
the pain passed away. I made the 
same experiment several times with 
the same result. 

*When I went to London I spoke 
to my friend, who is the secretary of 
the Royal Medical Society, and asked 
him why the heartburn passed away 
when I lay on my left side. He said 
he didn't know. Well, that was in a 
place where doctors were passing 
through each day by the hundred, and 
I asked him to see if any of them 
could tell me. None of them could. 
One doctor, a very famous one, no less 
than Sir William Thompson, said he 
remembered hearing of it fifty years 
ago when his own heartburn was 
eured that way by an old man in Ger- 
many, but he had never thought of 
it since. There was a case where a 
simple and certain cure was in his 
hands and yet he had forgotten it and 
emptied drug stores into his patients 
without results."— The Crespeul. 


———9 


EXERCISES FOR JUNE. 


The Mental-Motive Temperament. 

We now come to the Mental- 
Motive Temperament, and in this case 
the brain slightly predominates over 
the Motive and Vital condition. Each 
exercise has been suggested with a 
thought concerning the typical tem- 
perament under our consideration, but 
all the exercises would be beneficial if 
iaken pro rata after those specially 
adapted to the temperaments for which 
they were suggested. In other words, half 
the time taken for the exercises should 
be given to the specialized tempera- 
ment, the other half devoted to the ex- 
ercises suggested for the combined 
temperaments. It is desired that a 
photograph be sent in with the record 
of time on July 1st. when we will give 
a description of the temperament of 
the prize-winner. 
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(f) A man having the Mental-Mo- 
tive temperament, and weighing 140 
pounds, height 5 feet 6 inches, age 40, 
with a circumference of head of 224 
inches, height 144 inches, length 143 
inches, should take the following exer- 
cise: 

(1) Heels firm, head erect, shoul- 
ders back. Hands on hips placed, lunge 
with right foot two paces. (2) Lunge 
four paces in the same direction, ex- 
tend arms front and rear, the right 
hand following the direction of the 
right foot. (3) Return to first lunge. 
(4) Recover position. Hands on hips. 

Repeat the above exercises on the left 
side, counting four. 

The first step is called a short one, 
the second step, a long one. (9) Re- 
peat the first part of the exercise on the 
right side, pausing at 10 to take a deep 
breath. Recover position at 12, exhal- 
ing the breath, emptying the lungs, in 
other words. Repeat the same on the 
left. Bring the count to 16. Rest one 
minute. Repeat from the commence- 
ment three times, or until 48 counts 
have been reached. Repeat the other 
exercises given in previous months, and 
exercise at least ten minutes before re- 
tiring to rest. 

During the next six months exer- 
cises will be given for ladies. A prize 
is offered to the one who is the most 
diligent in doing these exercises up to 
July 1st, when a record of the time 
spent on the exercises each month 
should be totalled up and sent in to the 
Editor of Physical Exercise, Captain 
Jack MacDonald, Phrenological Jour- 
nal, 24 E. 22d Street, New York City. 


CURE FOR FELON. 


This is said to be a sure cure for a 
felon: 

Take a saturated solution of mu- 
riate of ammonia; put some of it in a 
small wide-mouth vial. Now place the 
finger in the solution. You can secure 
it to the finger so it can be carried 
about. It sometimes requires several 
days to draw the thing out, but it only 
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leaves a small round spot, which al- 
ways remains a beantiful white scar, 
that reminds you that it was cured 
without pain. Neither does it cripple 
nor deform the finger for life. 

Dr. W. S. Fall says: *I could fur- 
nish fifty testimonials from living wit- 
nesses in my neighborhood of the 
truthfulness of this assertion. Give 
the remedy a trial and be convinced. 
During the night you can wrap a wad 
of cotton around the end of the finger, 
and keep wet by dipping it in the bot- 
tle, if it gets dry. It must be kept wet, 
otherwise the pain returns.” 


——__ -»-. ———— 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 
By JULIA COLMAN. 


If we are ever to conquer alcohol we 
must know its true character and un- 
derstand its tactics. We have hitherto 
mostly taken for granted that it was 
like the common articles of diet from 
which it is made, and of which we can 
judge by their direct and immediate 
effects. It did not occur to us that the 
chemical process of its preparation 
might change these harmless materials 
into a decided poison, because generally 
we did not know and we hardly yet 
realize the character of chemical action 
that changes the very nature of many 
things and forms entirely new sub- 
stances. We did not suspect the mis- 
chief it was doing to the nerves, because 
we hardly knew we had nerves nor 
what they were like. 

One reason we did not suspect the 
true mischief sooner was that we in- 
herited the liquors ready made, and the 
habit of drinking them, from ages long 
ignorant of both chemical and phys- 
iological science, and we have gone on 
practicing the habit, because “our 
fathers did so." Another reason we 
have delayed this precious work is be- 
cause we had not sufficient chemical 
nor physiological knowledge to carry 
on such investigations satisfactorily. 
Most of the “oppositions of science, 
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falsely so called," furnish abundant 
proof of this present ignorance. These 
fallacies show at once the reason for 
combining the elements of chemistry 
and physiology with temperance science 
in order to make the latter more easily 
understood and more interesting to the 
students. ‘Those who have paid but 
little attention to these teachings in 
the publie schools, have scarcely any 
idea how these truths have been simpli- 
fied and how eagerly the children are 
grasping them. On the contrary they 
seem greatly distressed lest the chil- 
dren should get a worse idea of alcohol 
than it deserves. They seem to forget 
how much less than the truth the chil- 
dren have known of its bad character 
hitherto. 

Let us listen to what they say against 
the character of the endorsed scientific 
text-books used in the schools—for 
example, that alcohol is a poison and 
not a food. 

Who says that? 

Mr. Atwater, and they call that the 
latest dictum of science—that alcohol 
is a food. 

True, but then Mr. Atwater has two 
ways of saying it. Here he insists that 
it is a food, but last summer he visited 
Europe, and was “received” by the 
French scientists. He found them 
propagating a theory which he could 
not defend, and he said to the company 
receiving him, “We affirm that alcohol 
is an aliment, but M. Duclaux affirms 
that it is a good aliment, while I say 
it is an evil aliment, a detestable ali- 
ment.” 

The French paper, La Clariese, com- 
menting on this says, “This is the true 
opinion of Mr. Atwater, and it should 
be circulated far and wide.” We take 
this from the February number of The 
Temperance Record, of London, as 
good an authority as any that can be 
found. 

So Mr. Atwater and his committee 
of fifty are not infallible and the 
scientific temperance instruction of the 
children in the “endorsed text-books” 
is likely to be continued in the Ameri- 
can schools tf we work for il. 
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THE EXACT SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 
By RoBERT WALTER, M.D. 
(Continued from page 157.) 


The exposure of the alcoholic delusion by 
the Temperance people during the past half 
century is perfectly analogous to a like ex- 
posure of the astronomical delusion by Gay 
lileo, but as Newton’s law was required to 
demonstrate Galileo’s assertions, so Life’s 
Great Law will be found to be necessary to 
prove beyond question the dangers of stimu- 
lation by the doctor as well as by the sa- 
loon-keeper. To observe a fact, as do the 
Temperance people, is one thing, but to dem- 
onstrate the principle which underlies the 
fact is quite another. Men naturally be- 
lieve what they see, and stimulating treat- 
ment is so apparently beneficial to all pa- 
tienta that it is hard to dispute its value. 
The patient is weak, why should we not 
try to make him strong? His bowels and 
liver are torpid, why not stimulate them to 
action? Stomach, heart, nerves are weak, 
how unreasonable it seems to be to refuse 
a tonic? In a word, shall we believe what 
we see or shall we trust to the deductions 
of reason? Shall our science be empirical or 
logical; our practice be speculative or ra- 
tional? 

How can science be logical or practice ra- 
tional before the true premises from which 
to reason have been discovered. Who knows 
any better way to treat invalids than by 
such measures as seem to do them good. 
Observation justifies the one plan, while rea- 
son asserts the propriety of another. The 
secondary effect of all treatment is the oppo- 
site of the primary; the reaction is always 
the equal and opposite of the action. The 
oftener the patient is cured by direct or posi- 
tive agencies, the oftener must he return for 
fresh doses of his stimulant. By such means 
he is always getting well, but he seldom gets 
there. Admitted that there are exceptions. 
An eminent professor in a near-by college 
said, "Medicines are administered and pa- 
tients recover, but whether because of our 
remedies, or in spite of them, we cannot tell." 
Men often get well in spite of the stimulant, 
and strong in spite of the tonic, and the re- 
sult is vainly credited to the destroyer. Cal- 
omel may increase the activity of the liver, 
and so please both patient and doctor, but 
by reducing the power of the liver it provides 
for repetition of doses. Digitalis may 
strengthen the heart, but the heart continues 
to grow weaker, and the patient finally dies 
notwithstanding the strengthening treat- 
ment. Or if he survives, as he often does, 
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it is in spite of the digitalis or calomel, and 
not because of it. No agency administered 
to any man from without possesses such a 
thing as vitality, and so cannot give what 
it does not have; the patient has all the 
vitality there is, so that when vitality is ex- 
hibited in any case by medicine, it is vitality 
drawn from the patient and not given to him. 
Medicines nre agencies that give to pa- 
tients what they seem to take away and 
take away what they seem to give. In spite 
of appearances, the sun does not revolve 
around the earth, nor are physiological phe- 
nomena what they seem to be. . 

But we must hasten. The law of self- 
preservation, universally present in all living 
things, yields the proper solution of all the 
great problems of medicine, such as the na- 
ture of disease, the modus operandi of medi- 
cines, the law of eure, and explains the suc- 
cesses and failures of all the isms and path- 
ics, including mind-cure, faith-cure, etc. But 
the essential fact of vital science lies never- 
theless in the power of life, called also vital 
force. This force is to living existence just 
what gravitation and chemical affinity are 
to material existence. In the first place it 
produces all living things, and is consequent- 
ly the cause of all vital phenomena. Just as 
gravitation flies the kite or dashes it to the 
earth, sails the ship or sinks it, enables the 
man to float or drowns him, causes the mista 
to rise and the rains to fall, opposite results 
in response to opposite conditions; as chemi- 
cal affinity makes dynamite and explodes it, 
preserves the roof over us or turns it into 
smoke and ashes in answer to changed con- 
ditions, so vital force, the fundamental power 
of life, first makes and then preserves every 
organism, and heals it in order that it may 
preserve it; makes health or disease, gives 
pleasure or pain, strength or weakness, just 
as we supply the conditions. A man can 
have anything he wants if he only knows 
how. lf we supply the conditions for health, 
which is normal vital action, we will get it 
with great certainty, but if for any reason 
we fail to supply these conditions, we do not 
necessarily stop the operations of vitality 
and produce death. On the contrary, as 
long as the vitality continues in the organ- 
ism it continues to work, which work is then 
known as ill-health or disease, being always 
produced by the same force, operating under 
the same law, that under other conditions 
gave us health. It follows that the force of 
health and the force of disease are identical, 
which is the real reason why substances 
which are ealeulated to destroy the one also 
destroys the other. 

(To he continued.) 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acta 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained." 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 
By Uncie Jor, 


No. 625.—A. F. R.— California, age 
five months.—The photographs of chil- 
dren are always interesting as subjects 
of individual development, as well as 
for the purpose of comparison. Even 
in one family twins are found to be 
quite different, as much so as though 
they belonged to separate families. It 
is a mistake to think that children have 
no character until they are five or seven 
years of age, for they show their infan- 
tile characteristics when they begin to 
breathe, laugh, and coo. If some par- 
ents would take as much interest in 
studving their children as they do in 
feeding and training their pet dogs and 
horses, they would find much more 
profit and benefit would accrue from 
this child study. 

The little fellow who is sitting on 
the fur rug before us has a healthy 
organization, and we can see indica- 
tions of a fine man in him, if he is al- 
lowed to grow up with his proper priv- 
ileges and rights preserved. Some 
mothers watch very anxiously for the 
first smile that appears on their child's 
face. Here is a child who has plenty 
of them, and some to spare. 

His forehead is well rounded out 
along the upper section, hence he will 
have lots of fun, and he will make a 
large share of it himself. Tle will be 
an up-to-date boy, and will show re- 
markably good sense about things, and 
will reason things out for himself, He 
will make an ingenious boy. The 
breadth of his head in the temples in- 
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dicates this, and some of the strongest 
products of his mind will come from 
his ingenious faculties. He will devise 
ways and means of using up material, 
and of throwing out mechanical ideas. 
He will have more than he will need 
to use himself, hence he will be help- 


NO. 625.—A. F. R., 


CALIFORNIA, 


ing others all along their lives, and he 
will enjoy doing so. 

He will be a thoroughly humanita- 
rian man. His love for his fellow men 
will be very pronounced, and he will 
not be content unless he can be of serv- 
ice to others. 
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He must be allowed to have a full 
umount of physical exercise, so that he 
can manufacture vitality to sustain his 
brain. He has quite a remarkable 
mind for resourcefulness. In other 
words, he will be able to turn his atten- 
tion to a number of things about equal- 
ly well, and his difficulty will be to 
. choose or to select from the many 
things he wants to do. 

He can invent, sketch or draw, teach, 
and eventually will want to write, and 
do some public speaking, and will take 
to engineering, professorship, lectur- 
ing, literature, and medical study. He 
should have a liberal education. 


THE EDUCATION OF INFANCY. 
By Mr. Vincent, of London. 


We are all more or less inclined to 
think of “education” and “instruction” 
as synonymous rather than opposite 
terms; and this inaccurate practical 
comprehension results not only in 
much misery to children, but also in 
disappointment to parents. 

The education of a child begins as 
soon as it is born, and at this stage a 
child's first teacher is itself. But soon, 
very soon, its instruction begins; a 
little child in arms will fight and cry 
for its own way, and is coaxed or com- 
pelled to submit to the will of its par- 
ent and nurse—this is its first instruc- 
tion. Unfortunately parents are too 
apt to think that both education and 
instruetion can only be performed by 
school work. Among all classes of life 
the growing tendency is to send chil- 
dren to school at an earlier and earlier 
age, the modern kindergarten system 
accounting greatly for this state of af- 
fairs. 

In the case of backward infants and 
delicate children too much cannot be 
said in favor of a really good kinder- 
garten school; but for the ordinary 
child, and especially for a child natu- 
rally clever and quick, attendance at 
school at the early kindergarten age is 
too frequently detrimental than other- 
wise. For the selfish propensities and 
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sentiments are sharpened by competi- 
tion with other children, and almost 
inevitably and rapidly is the “enfant 
terrible" developed. 

In most cases home life, with its in- 
struction and influence, should be pro- 
longed as long as possible. A serious 
obstacle to absolute home life is that 
parents do not begin soon enough the 
training and educating of their chil- 
dren's character. Yet the proper devel- 
opment, and judicious exercise of the 
will—and character generally—is of 
infinitely more importance than the ac- 
cumulation of intellectual knowledge. 

Inability to recognize and act upon 
this truth is often due to the mistake 
of thinking that a child's self-will can 
only be overcome by “breaking its 
spirit." But a child's will is its mental 
backbone, and must no more be broken 
In no 
child, however wilful, and under no 
circumstances, however trying, must 
the breaking of the “spirit” or “will” 
ever be thought of. Instead it must be 
guided, directed, controlled. 

One very common mistake of teach- 
ers and parents is to see wilfulness and 
selfishness where it does not exist as 
such, but only as untried and inexpe- 
rienced power exercising itself. The 
successful business man must expect his 
children to inherit large selfish propen- 
sities, and strong will. The capable, 
energetic mother will find her plans op- 
posed by little busybodies even in the 
nursery. But to punish or snub such 
opposition and assertion is only to 
arouse the independent spirit still 
more. It is not naughtiness, but inher- 
ited power which has not yet had time 
and experience to aim accurately and 
with control. These first practical in- 
dications of a child's character must 
not be snubbed or punished, they must 
be corrected and guided by firmness 
and gentleness rather than by punish- 
ment. Especially must parents be care- 
ful how they punish; ever bearing in 
mind that the traits of their children's 
character are inherited, they must learn 
to recognize a little miniature of them- 
selves in their children. 
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THE RATIONALE OF PHRENOLOGY. 
By Rev. F. W. WILKINSON, OF LONDON. 

(Continued from page 155.) 


I would again impress upon your minds ceedingly helpful to bim, and which will be 


the necessity of constantly insisting upon 
the truth that Phrenology deals with the 
whole man, and not simply with a part of 
the man. So that from the physical form of 
a man we can to a certain degree infer his 
mental organization, just the same as from 
the formation of the skull we can infer to 
& certain degree the bodily form. There 
must ever be a recognition of the action, re- 
action, and inter-action of brain and body, 
and that it is upon the laws which govern 
these that the science of Phrenology is based. 
Until we are able to give a verdict upon 
these laws, and how the one will affect the 
other, we are not in a position to give a 
delineation of character. Further, we must 
ever insist upon the fact that a phrenologist 
is not a fortune-teller, neither does he pose 
as being able to tell fortunes, but he simply 
gauges the possibilities of the individual by 
ascertaining as far as possible the particular 
organization of the man and his capacity in 
certain directions, It may be of physical 
or mental activity and power. He draws 
inferences and deductions from the size, 
quality, and activity of the various organs 
of the brain, together with the physical 
organization of the man in general. I know 
there is & tendency in some to step beyond 
the line and assume the róle of the prophet, 
but the wise man is the one who recognizes 
the limits of his own knowledge, and stays 
there, rather than entering upon the vague 
field of guessing. 

Need I express the opinion that it is wiser 
to stop a little short than to go too far, be- 
cause it is possible to advance, when to re- 
treat might bring shame. It may be that I 
am rather jealous for the honor of our cause, 
and may be just a little too cautious, but I 
would rather be that than too venturesome. 
The exceeding great number of variations in 
a single individual should cause us to be 
careful in our practical work of delineation, 
because the slightest excess or deficiency in 
any one organ will make a complete differ- 
ence to the whole organization of the indi- 
vidual. Hence it will require the most care- 
ful adjustment of our judgment to meet the 
particular neede of the individual concerned. 
It is only when the phase of the matter is 
considered that the importance of a just, 
accurate, and full conception of the science 
is seen. Further, a person may have a good 
conception of the science in theory, but that 
will not make the practical phrenologist. He 
will need to learn how to put his theory 
into practice, and in this he will find an 
ever-growing expericnce which will be ex- 
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giving to him fresh phases of the subject as 
well as showing him its beauty as well as 
variety. 

There is a life's work for the student of 
Phrenology, and a work that will never cease 
to be interesting, for the constant light and 
shade in connection with human nature will 
ever make an attractive picture; one on 
which the more you gaze the more fully will 
its beauty be revealed to you, and more 
entrancing and attractive will it become. 
Moreover, it will ever be to you a self-reve- 
lation, for as you read your fellow-man you 
will see your own likeness reflected more 
clearly in him, for he will be the mirror in 
which you will be able to see yourself, and 
thus it will become a method of self-improve- 
ment and education, a means by which you 
may gain self-control, yea, self-mastery. If 
it were only for this beneficial result to your- 
self as an individual I should advise to be 
earnest in your study of the subject; but 
when there is coupled with this the way in 
which you may be a help to your fellow-man 
by being able at all times to approach him 
in such a practical way that he may be 
stimulated to do his best, and that it may 
be mutual, the incumbency upon you to 
take hold of the subject with a strong deter- 
mination to know as much about it as is 
possible is considerably enhanced. 

I now come to the practical application of 
my subject, which I include in the Rationale 
of Phrenology. While it is essentially neces- 
sary that we should know the principles. 
which I have:placed before you in my pre- 
ceding remarks, viz.: 

That the brain is the organ of the mind. 

That size is a measure of power, other 
things being equal. 

That given the formation of the skull, that 
from its formation it is possible to deter- 
mine how the mind will express itself 
through that brain. The shape of the brain, 
corresponding with the shape of the skull, 
we can say whether a mnn will be intellec- 
tually and morally quick or sluggish. Ac- 
tive or staid and say whether he will be 
swayed by reason or feeling; whether in- 
telect will rule or passion. ete. He can 
also determine the quality of the brain and 
say that he will live very largely in his 
largest organs; that they will eonsiderably 
determine his character. and further from 
his organization, mentally, and his build, 
physically. we can say for what work, 
business or profession he is most suited. 


(To be continued.) 
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REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fll lo send us, In 
these reviews we seek lo treat author and publisher 
talisfactorily and justly, and also to furnish our 
readers with such information as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use, — [t is our wish to 
nolice the better class of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications especially those. related 
in any way to mental aul physiological science, 
We can supply any of the Guoks notwed ut prives 
quoted. 


“Laura Bridgman, Dr. Howe’s Famous Pu- 
pil, and What He Taught Her." By Maud 
Howe and Florence Howe Hall. Pub- 


lished by Little, Brown & Company, Bos- 

ton. Price $1.50 and has some 390 pages. 

The story of Dr. Samuel G. Howe's efforts 
to reach the shut-in mind of Laura Bridg- 
man has been fully told for the first time by 
his daughters. The book has been finely il- 
lustrated with pictures of Dr. Howe teach- 
ing Laura Bridgman, the Bridgman Home- 
stead, Hanover, New Hampshire, Julia Ro- 
mana Howe, Dr. Samuel Grindley Howe, the 
stream where Laura Bridgman was bap- 
tized, and Dr. Michael Anagnos. 

The book is a fine history of a magnificent 
work aecomplished, and had Dr. Howe pos- 
sessed more leisure before he died, he would 
have commenced the work of writing the his- 
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BUST OF LAURA BRIDGMAN, IN THE MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN 
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tory himself. On the death of Dr. Howe his 
son-in-law, who had been his assistant in 
his work, succeeded him as director of the 
Perkins Institute for the Blind, who has con- 
tinued to carry on the work up to the present 
day. 

leur Bridgman was born in New Hamp- 
shire, December 3, 1839. She had good eye- 
sight as an infant, but owing to severe ill- 
ness for several years her sense of smell be- 
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plieation of its truths in the education of 
the young. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. R. Wells also took a 
deep interest in the development of Laura's 
mind, and in 1885 an interesting account 
of an afternoon spent with Laura by Mrs. 
Wells was published in the August number 
of that year. 

Laura was fifty-eight years old, and was 
tall, spare, full of nervous action, with the 
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came blunted, she lost her sight, sense of 
hearing and power of speech, and she would 
have been doomed to an eternal night men- 
tally if Dr. Howe had not taken her in 
charge at his institution for the blind in 
South Boston. By the most patient teach- 
ing she soon learned to read and to take 
care of herself. So wonderful was her prog- 
ress that she was able to select colors, and 
make fine crochet work, and did it by the 
sense of touch, the different colors giving a 
peculiar feeling to the different materials. 

Her case was of such interest that Mr. 
L. N. Fowler and his wife, Dr. Lydia Folger 
Fowler, visited the institute and saw Laura 
Bridgman and Dr. Howe many times. In 
their conversation with the latter Dr. ITowe 
expressed his belief in the general principles 
of Phrenology, and thought that much good 
would accrue from a knowledge and an ap- 
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SAMUEL G. HOWE. 


sensitive, eager face, delicate profile, finely 
shaped head and the dignified demeanor of 
a woman of refinement and character. She 
knew more of modern literature than most 
women in full possession of their senses, 
and was fastidious in her friendships, in- 
variably selecting bright and agreeable peo- 
ple, and showing a marked diversion to per- 
sons of inferior intellect. She had wonder- 
fully delicate hands, and her gestures were 
strangely expressive. She was deft in move- 
ment, and not only dressed herself and took 
dainty care of her room, but was skillful 
in some kinds of fancy work. She chose deli- 
ente and soft materials for her clothing, and 
liked the dress of her friends to be of smooth 
and fine texture. 

Dr. Howe was a pioneer in his great work 
in undertaking the education of Laura 
Bridgman, and since his marked success in 
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her treatment, many blind deaf-mutes have 
been benefited by the system that he origi- 
nated and devised for Laura. Thus the book 
brought out by Dr. Howe's daughters is in 
every way calculated to be of great benefit 
to all who are interested in the education of 
the deaf, dumb and blind. The work abounds 
with reports, records, journals and letters 
of reference bearing upon the period of 
years that Laura was an inmate in Dr. 
Howe's institution, to which she went in the 
year 1837, being then seven years and ten 
months old. 

His methods of developing this sensitive 
child were at once original, and remarkably 
ingenious, but, fortunately, Dr. Howe was 
a man who was able to understand Human 
Nature. 

On page 40 Dr. Howe speaks of Laura as 
having & good form of body and regular 
features, "but what was of vastly more im- 
portance," he continued, "there were marks 
of refinement in her organization, and the 
nervous temperament predominated. This 
gave sensibility, activity, and, of course, 
capacity. I found that she had become fa- 
sufiiss with much in the world about her. 
She knew the form, weight, density and 
temperature of things in the house. She 
used to follow her mother about, clinging 
to her dress, and feeling her arms and hands 
when she was doing any work. The faculty 
of Imitation, of course, led her to strive to 
do whatever she perceived others doing, 
whether she could understand it or not. 

“She knew everyone of the household, and 
seemed to be fond of them. She loved to 
be noticed and caressed; but, as she grew 
out of infancy into childhood the necessity 
of greater means of mental intercourse with 
others began to be painfully apparent. En- 
dearments and caresses suffice only for in- 
fants. As the brain and other parts of the 
nervous system were developed, there arose 
a necessity for the development of the mental 
and moral capacities. Her mind and spirits 
were as cruelly cramped by her isolation as 
the foot of the Chinese girl is cramped by 
an iron shoe. Growth would go on; and 
without room to grow naturally deformity 
must follow. The child began to have a will 
of her own. The means of communicating 
with her were so limited that she could only 
understand the pleasure and displeasure of 
others. There was nothing to reach 
the moral sense. The earliest exercise of 
this must be to reverence something, and 
all that Laura could revere was strength; 
then, when thwarted. she began to disregard 
the will of her mother. 

“It is true hers was a woman's gentler na- 
ture; but to offset this it must be borne 
in mind that nothing ean compensate for the 
want of development of moral sense, That 
nlone can properly regulate the development 
of the animal nature. Laura had the ca- 
pacity, it is true. for becoming a gentle. 
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docile woman, but she had the liability also 
of becoming a ferocious and unmanageable 
one. 

It was on this account that Laura’s par- 
ents yielded to the solicitations of Dr. Howe, 
to have her taken to his institution for the 
blind, and it was here that Dr. Howe showed 
his inexhaustible patience in developing the 
mind, soul and religious fervor of this re- 
markable child. 

The book should be read by all educa- 
tionalists, for many and many are the hints 
thrown out through Dr. Howe’s thoughtful 
method of leading, training and developing 
Laura’s mind, which could be made use of, 
not only in our institutions for the mentally 
weak children, but also for the better de- 
velopment of children who possess all their 
senses. 

The beautiful part of the book is the way 
in which Dr. Howe brought out her moral 
sense, and developed her large moral organ. 
On page 100 he says, “The development of 
her moral nature during the past year has 
been such as her previous sweetness of tem- 
per, benevolence and truthfulness led me to 
expect. The different traits of character 
have unfolded themselves successively, as 
pure and spotless as the petals of a rose, 
and in every action, unbiased by extraneous 
influences she gravitates toward the right 
as naturally as a stone falls to the ground.” 

A knowledge of Phrenology was in itself 
assuring of the innate characteristics that 
Laura possessed, and her broad, high head, 
as seen in the picture of her bust, shows her 
large Conscientiousness, Approbativeness, 
Benevolence and Imitation. 

The various problems concerning God and 
Immortality and the Creator of her own 
being are explained by Dr. Howe, and, on 
page 101, he states how difficult is the task 
before him, and how he realized the impor- 
tance of his experiments. 

In Julia Ward Howe's autobiography 
mention is made of Dr. and Mrs. Howe's visit 
to Europe. While there they, with Horace 
Mann. called on Professor and Mrs. L. N. 
Fowler, and expressed their faith in the 
teachings of Phrenology in connection with 
the education of the young. 

We have often heard Mr. Fowler relate 
himself the cireumstance of the visit of 
these two worthy men, and their adherence 
to Phrenology. 

We believe the book will have a large and 
ready sale. It ean be ordered through Fow- 
ler & Wells Co., when customers are order- 
ing other books. 

The following books have also been re- 
ceived, and will be reviewed later: 

“Seience of Health from the View-Point 
of the Newest Christian Thought," by Bishop 
Fallows, of Chicago: also “Return to Na- 
ture.” by Adolph Just. translated by Bene- 
diet Lust: “The Purple and Searlet Woman 
and Her Relatives.” by the Rev. A. B. King. 
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NEW YORK AND LONDON, JUNE, 1904 


Music is sent from heaven to cheer and console. Love music, and it will soothe and calm your 
heart when it is sad— and double your joys.—MARY ANDERSON. 


—————e- 


A THOUGHT-WEIGHING 
MACHINE. 


Persons who have been watching the 
progress of Phrenological data for the 
last twenty-five years will agree with 
us when we say that during this and a 
much longer period we have endeav- 
ored to point out the necessity of draw- 
ing a full amount of blood supply to 
the part of the brain that is required 
to do the thinking. 

Dr. W. G. Anderson, of Yale, is prov- 
ing that concentrated thought can in- 
fluence the distribution of blood, and 
by experiments that he has been mak- 
ing through his cleverly arranged 
*Muscle Bed," has succeeded in test- 
ing the effect of this claim. 

He believes that every thought of 
the human brain sends an impulse of 
blood to the muscles requiring it. As 
every motion of the body is accompan- 
ied by a certain wasting and destruc- 
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tion of tissues, these unconscious im- 
pulses must continue incessantly 
throughout our lives. 

Farther experiments will continual- 
ly be made to show how thoughts of 
love, jealousy, hatred, etc., are influ- 
enced by blood surging to the brain, 
and weighing the body down an in- 
clined plane, which is another term for 
a keyboard to the brain, which records 
human motions and also how concen- 
trated thoughts on the action of the 
legs, arms, fingers, hands and body will 
tip the body down, so that a supply of 
blood acts as a nerve telegram to these 
parts. 

Great indeed are the experiments 
made by Dr. Anderson, and we hail ev- 
ery effort made to localize sensations, 
emotions and Psychical actions. Greater 
still will be the surprise of men when 
positive locations are recognized as in- 
dicating the topographical area which 
presides over Psychological manifesta- 
tion. 
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A CASE FOR THE PSYCHOLO- 
GIST. i 


“The case of Wallace H. Ham,” ac- 
cording to the Boston Evening Tran- 
script of March 30th, states, “who now 
enters upon such expiation of his pro- 
tracted series of crimes as may inhere 
in his sentence to a longer period of 
incarceration than he is likely to live, 


WALLACE H. HAM. 


is one of the most peculiar in recent 
criminal annals." 
The paper goes on to say: 


"It marks the man as an interesting 
psyschological study. There is generally 
some feature of a situation like this, when 
a man is caught in the toils of justice and 
made to suffer for deliberate and methodi- 
cal erime, upon which we can hang a shred 
of sympathy, but the attitude of Ham does 
not seem to invite it. The discovery of 
his wholesale criminal operations, directed 
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largely against the poor and unfortunate, 
he seems to accept merely as an unpleasant 
incident of his career, perhaps one natu- 
rally to be expected. But it arouses him 
apparently to no feeling of remorse or re- 
pentance.” 


Judges and psychologists are at a 
loss to throw any light upon the case, 
but from the photograph of Wallace 
H. Ham, recently sent us by Mr. Hor- 
ace Eaton, we can see the weakness of 
the man. His head in the superior 
region of it, and where all normal per- 
sons have a development of Conscien- 
tiousness and Firmness, shows a total 
lack, and the guiding power or the 
rudder of moral consciousness toward 
duty and right living have been de- 
stroyed, possibly by continual habits of 
taking money that did not belong to 
him. 

The story states: 

"It is this abnormal indifference to con- 
sequences, this apparent absence of a moral 
consciousness, that challenges psychological 
analysis. He does not throw himself upon 
either the mercy of the court or the public. 
He is a self-apologist throughout. In fact 
he seems to wonder what it is all about. 
‘The honest fact is,’ he says, in a letter 
to the clergyman who has interested him- 
self in his behalf, ‘I have given my time, 
money and prayers to and for others all my 
life and I cannot understand the moral 
side of this horrid mess. He pleads that 
he quadrupled the funds of an institution 
with which he was connected, but he neg- 
lects to add that as the custodian of those 
funds he then made away with them. He 
was very liberal with St. Paul's Church, 
and at one time gave it very 'substantial 
offertories.’ In other words, he allowed 
the church what seemed to him generous 
commissions on his own systematic em- 
bezzlements,” 


The man has lost all sense of justice 
or of an understanding of what is 
right; therefore, nothing touches him 
in the examination of his crimes. 
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“He did not, like Robin Hood, rob the 
rich to give to the poor, for his methods 
robbed both alike; but he covered his trans- 
actions in such a way that the poor re- 
garded him as their benefactor. Like him, 
as the judge said in passing sentence, Ham 
‘stole the funds of the poor and rich and 
refuses to tell into what channels the money 
was sent.’ That is another feature which 
naturally hardens public sentiment toward 
this malefactor. His style of living was 
not of a character to excite suspicion. No 
evidence has been brought forward to show 
that he engaged in unfortunate specula- 
tions, so the suspicion remains, after all 
the sifting of testimony, that he still knows 
where the accumulated plunder of a score 
of years is concealed.” 
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Nor does he seem to have used his 
plunder for himself entirely. In tak- 
ing an impartial view of his head we 
see that the organ of Benevolence is as 
large as the organ of Conscientiousness 
is small, and ostentatious benevolences 
are the means most commonly em- 
ployed by social freebooters, either to 
square their acts with their easy con- 
sclences or acquire prestige which will 
assist them in further depredations. 
In conclusion the paper says: 
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"Discovery of their crimes generally has 
a chastening effect even upon the worst 
men. The burglar and the highwayman 
when brought before the bar of justice 
usually feel an awakened sense of their 
responsibility to their fellowmen and have 
grace enough to acknowledge regret for 
their sins against them, a regret that for 
the time being, in most cases, they doubt- 
less feel. But no such temper of mind 
has been shown by Ham. His most evi- 
dent emotion is & feeling of irritation that 
society has been interfering with his per- 
sonal affairs. "The moral side of this hor- 
rid mess’ he is unable to understand. There 
is no desire for even partial restitution 
expressed. There is no plea of irresistible 
temptation. There is confession that he 
stole, but he was liberal to the victims and 
bestowed upon them not merely a tithe 
of his ill-gotten gains, but also gave them 
the benefit of his ‘prayers.’ If not a moral 
monster he is certainly a moral freak." 


No greater proof of Phrenology ex- 
ists than is to be seen in the contour 
of this man’s head when compared 
with that of Professor Eliot of Har- 
vard, whose picture we gave in the 
August issue of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, 1903. 


— e 


AMONG THE ROSES. 


How delightful "tis to linger 
In the perfume-laden air, 


At the road-side, in the gurden, 
Gathering the roses fair. 
S. E. B. 


———M——————— 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPIS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarka 
on (heir character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Fach photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
photograph or photographs (for, where possible, 
two should be sent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent, and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (5s. English) for twelve 
months! subscription to the PukENOLOGICAL 
JouxNAL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wellx Co., New York. or L. N. Fowler & Co , Lon- 
don. 


746.—C. W. P.—San Angelo, Tex.—The 
photograph of this child indicates that he 
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has been healthily born, and has a goodly 
heritage, both physically and mentally 
speaking. He has a well-developed forehead 
which is high and full, which indicates that 
he will be very analytical, comparative, and 
desirous of watching things grow, and of 
hearing different people speak, and of seeing 
how many things are done. As a man he 
will show his comparative mind as an orator, 
and will illustrate his remarks quite fully, 
As a lawyer, he will make every case plain 
that he pleads, and he will have so much 
humanity to his pleading that he will not 
want to handle any case that is not genuine. 
He is very intuitive, and will be very quick 
to find out why people have done certain 
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things. As one to dingnose disease he will 
be excellent as a specialist, but he must have 
some scope for his language as an orator or 
in debate. hence we think that law will fill 
his mind better than anything else. He will 
make an excellent judge, and no one will 
be inclined to disagree with his judgment. 
We hope we will be given a chance to write 
a longer account of him some time, as we 
can do poor justice with him in so short a 
space. 

747.—O. N. H.—Pierre, S. Dak.—There 
is a manly appearance about these pho- 
tographs that indicate ability, personal 
integrity, deep observation and anxiety to 
see everything that is worth seeing around 
him. He is firm and positive when he has 
fully examined a subject, and knows all 
about it, and is more than ordinarily anxious 
to have things just right. He will take pains 
in making his observations, and no one will 
detect an error quicker than himself. He 
is adapted to expert work, and to technicali- 
ties concerning business or professional work. 
He possesses good taste, and knows how to 
make a fine selection of things. 

748.—W. L.—Greencastle, Pa.—The pho- 
tograph of this child is most inspiring, and 
we believe that he will develop many desir- 
able qualities, such as a desire to help his 
fellow men in some philanthropie line of 
work. He will endear himself to a wide 
circle of friends, and if he devotes himself 
to the ministry he will throw out original 
ideas, and people will flock to hear him from 
many distant parts of the country. He will 
thoroughly understand his fellow men, and 
will know how to make the most and the 
best use of their talents. His sublimity will 
need to be curbed and his desire to have 
things on a large scale. His curiosity must 
be watched and trained in the right channel. 
He is a spiritually minded child, and we 
trust that he will always maintain this atti- 
tude of mind. 

749.—J. H. L.—Oakland, Mich.—The pho- 
tographs of this gentleman indicate that he 
is a born scientist, and should pursue some 
scientific occupation. It will be a constant 
pleasure to him to see, observe, and take 
into account the phenomena of Nature. He 
is wonderfully equipped to see how things 
are made, and also he gathers facts concern- 
ing the events of the day. and the people 
with whom he comes in contact. His brow 
is a remarkable one, hence he should be ex- 
cellent in the study of geology. mineralogy, 
botany, anatomy. applied mathematics, and 
chemistry. He likes to see things worked 
out. and could become an interesting speaker, 
teacher. debater. Were he to use his scien- 
tific knowledge in business he would estab- 
lish a manufacturing line. where he could 
see the process of raw material worked up 
into exquisite articles. but we think that he 
will succeed better in the lines we have sug- 
gested than in the business. He has a very 
versatile mind. and ean adapt himself quite 
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readily to a variety of work. It would not 
be easy for him to do but one thing all his 
life, but he must guard against having too 
many irons in the fire, or he will be dissatis- 
fied with his attainments. 


————9————— 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. W. L.—You ask "What is the food 
for the mental-motive temperament, with a 
slight disposition to kidney trouble?" 

It is of vital importance for you to become 
a vegetarian, and avoid taking tea, coffee, 
spirits and narcotics. There are also some 
articles of diet that you must avoid, even 
if you are a vegetariun, such as sugar and 
such vegetables as beets, carrots, parsnips, 
and boiled cabbage. 

You should be out of doors a part of each 
day, and learn to thoroughly digest your 
food by chewing it well. This is more neces- 
sary than to take a heavy meal. Go with- 
out breakfast, or at least take only an or- 
ange and a cup of hot water, and you will 
feel the better for it. 

You ask about the proper occupation for 
one of such a temperament. For an indoor 
life, in order to use the mental side of your 
temperament, bookkeeping would be all 
right, but to keep the other part of your 
temperament (the motive) in good working 
order, you need some active, hustling work, 
such as an express agent, railroad work, the 
real estate business, or surveying. The latter 
would suit both parts of your temperament, 
but a bookkeeper should have a mental-vital, 
not a mental-motive temperament, if he has 
to sit at his desk all day and keep accounts. 
An agent or one who has to collect bills 
needs a motive temperament. If you have 
always had a country life, as you say, you 
will find the confinement of bookkeeping 
will be rather trying to you. 

J. S. M.—Brooklyn.—For a beautiful 
female singing voice you will find the vital- 
mental temperament is the most favorable 
to a full, mellow voice. The mental habits 
of such an individual, which you ask for, 
are those that will allow full liberty to the 
exercise of the mind, as well as to the body. 

A regular amount of mental work should 
be encouraged, and a daily walk, a daily 
bath and attention to diet are points that 
should he ever kept in mind. 

A person who has a beautiful female sing- 
ing voice should cherish the talent. and pre- 
serve it in every possible way. She should 
not lose her sleep. and with a vital tempera- 
ment she will be inclined to favor consider- 
able rest. 

A. D.—Kansas.—You will find the book 
called "Social Progress,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Josiah Strong, published by Baker & Taylor 
Co., New York City, price $1.00. to be the 
one that will give vou the most help. 

An Anxious Mother.—Massachusetts,— 
Yon will find that the brain at birth is per- 
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haps the most immature of all the great or- 
gans of the human body. This is owing to 
the fact perhaps that in its prenatal condi- 
tion the brain of the child has had but little 
or nothing to do, while at birth the child 
has already exercised but two of his four- 
teen or fifteen senses. From birth to seven 
years of age the brain develops very con- 
siderably in function, and also in complexity 
during these vears nutrition and education 
act as incentives to growth. 


—————————— 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


PHRENOLOGY. 


The sixth and last meeting of the season, 
in eonnection with the American Institute 
of Phrenology, was given in the hall of the 
Institute on Tuesday evening, May 3. 

Dr. C. O. Sahler, of Kingston, gave an ad- 
dress on “Suggestion, and What We Can Do 
for Ourselves and Others.” 

Dr. McGuire occupied the chair in the ab- 
sence of the president, Dr. Brandenburg, and 
said, in introducing the lecturer, that he 
was glad to welcome the lecturer in the name 
of the Institute, and felt sure that they 
would have a profitable evening together. 
He had visited Dr. Sahler at his home and 
examined his methods of work, and knew 
that he had had some remarkable cases of 
nervous disorders which he had been able to 
greatly benefit by his knowledge of sugges- 
tion and how to apply it. Great tact was 
necessary in handling this potent agency, 
and he knew that our lecturer of the even- 
ing was capable of giving them many prac- 
tical hints of how they could use suggestion 
with benefit in connection with their own 
dispositions. “Dr. Sahler showed me con- 
clusively when I was with him that concen- 
tration of mind could be cultivated, and that 
thought had a powerful effect upon the char- 
acter and habits in an individual.” 

Dr. Sahler, on rising to give his lecture, 
said it was a great pleasure to him to be 
able to speak to them again on the important 
subject of “Suggestion,” and since he had 
been at the Institute on the last occasion he 
had had many examples brought under his 
notice of the benefit it had been to those 
who had not been able to receive any prac- 
tical benefit from drugs or other kinds of 
cure. He believed that one great trouble in 
the world that caused a great deal of misery 
was selfishness, and if people would but 
realize this they would spare themselves 
from an immense amount of sickness. The 
mind has a decided infiuence over the body, 
and the bodily function. and as long as that 
is the case, we should take pains to eradicate 
as much of it from our nature as possible. 
Fear was another agency that interfered 
with proper health, and while people in- 
dulged in it they would find many troubles 
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arise that could not very well be treated 
in the ordinary way by drugs. 

Dr. Sahler then spoke of several cases that 
had come under his own notice of late which 
has yielded finally to suggestion, as he had 
first eradicated artificial notions or unneces- 
sary fears in the minds of his patients. 

We shall have more to say about this lec- 
ture in a subsequent number. 

Dr. Sibley was asked to make a few re- 
marks at the close, as he was also an author- 
ity on the subject. 


— 


PRIZE AWARD. 


The prize offered in the February Phreno- 
logical Journal for May lst on “The Wolf in 
Man’s Clothing.” has been awarded to Mr. 
M. B. Nichol, Frankfort, Kan. Honorable 
mention should be given to S. E. Baker 
for her true story called “A Wolf in Sheep’s 
Clothing.” We have already received three 
answers to the prize offered for June lst, 
and must wait until that date before the 
award is decided upon. The July number 
will therefore contain the name of the suc- 
cessful competitor. 


————9—————— 


FIELD NOTES. 
PROFESSOR GEORGE MORRIS. 


Professor George Morris has been working 
as hard as ever in the lecture fleld. On 
May 22d he went to Dubuque, Iowa, for a 
couple of weeks. From there he intends to 
go to Portland, Ore., to make a lengthy stay. 

During the last eighteen months he, in 
company with his wife, have visited eighteen 
towns, their last being Fergus Falls. Pro- 
fessor Morris lectured in the last-named 
town twenty-three years ago, and also six 
years ago, and during his recent visit gave 
thirty lectures. 

Professor Morris is appreciated every 
time he visits that old town. 


———————— 


PHRENOLOGY IN SWEDEN. 


Professor W. G. Youngquist has been 
doing good work in Sweden by lecturing in 
Stockholm and in rousing his fellow-coun- 
trymen to the necessity of studying Phre- 
nology. He is thoroughly in earnest about 
his work, and has brought out a magazine 
called the ‘“Frenografen,” which is printed 
in the Swedish language. 

Professor Black is in Vinton, Iowa, where 
he is permanently located. 

Professor Allen Haddock is working in- 
dustrious]y in San Francisco, Cal., and has 
done much good in edueating the people of 
that region to the benefits of Phrenology. 
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Professor Ira L. Guilford is lecturing and 
examining in Los Angeles, Cal. 

Miss A. M. Rutter is located at Atlantic 
City for the summer. 

H. H. Hinman, of Fort Worth, Texas, 
says, "Business is good." 

“Have just had the pleasure of listening 
to a short course of lectures by Professor 
Cozens, of your Institute, which were very 
interesting as well as instructive. Pro- 
fessor Cozens is still an enthusiast in the 
work and pursues it as diligently as he al- 
ways has, and we hope he will be able to 
continue in such manner for many years. 

“O. W. C., Fargo, N. Dak.” 


Professor G. Cozens has been lecturing in 
Fargo, Valley City, and Minot, N. Dak., 
recently, and is now at Crookston and other 
towns in Northern Minnesota. 

Professor Levi Hummel has been ap- 
pointed President of the Lecture Department 
of the Universal Improvement Society, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 


———9———— - 


THE UNVERSAL IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY. 


OBJECTS.—1. To conduct a thorough and 
systematic investigation of the causes of all 
kinds of human suffering, sorrow, disease, 
want, despondency, immorality, vice and 
crime; to devise and apply practical means, 
as far as possible, for the relief and preven- 
tion of these evils, and to promote human 
happiness in its truest and broadest sense 
in every possible way. 

2. To introduce as widely as possible the 
study of human nature, including the sci- 
ences of Phrenology and Physiology, and 
the laws of heredity. 

THE FIRST WORK of the Society will 
be to publish a monthly magazine devoted 
to these subjects, and to human culture in 
its broadest sense. 

COMPENSATIONS of persons working 
for the Society are limited, and all profits 
from the sale of the magazine and other lit- 
erature will be used in extending the work 
of the Society. 

MEMBERSHIP FREE.—No fees or taxes 
whatsoever. 

FUNDS derived from voluntary contribu- 
tions for the good of the cause. 

STRICTLY NON-SECTARTAN and NON- 
PARTISAN. 

MORE THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED, 
more comprehensive and far-reaching in its 
plans. and more systematic, scientific and 
practical in its methods, than any other so- 
ciety ever organized. 

THE ONLY SOCIETY of its kind in exist- 
ence. 

THE POLICY of the Society—the right 
man in the right place. No haphazard, hit- 
or-miss work. No work done by halves, 
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NONE BUT PHRENOLOGISTS will be 
placed in charge of work, and persons en- 
gaged in the work will receive special train- 
ing in the kind of work to which they are 
best: adapted. 

ORGANIZED July 7, 1903. HEAD OF- 
FICE at Seattle, Washington. 

BRANCH SOCIETIES may be organized 
in any part of the world. 

GEORGE M. WOLFE, President, 
University Station, 
Seattle, Wash. 


CEE 


NONSENSE. 


On some of our trains carriages for 
“ ladies only " have been placed. 

On one occasion these carriages were 
all occupied by the fair sex; consequently 
& number of ladies were obliged to pro- 
cure seats in a compartment in which a 
haughty young fellow was the sole occu- 
pant. 

He quickly saw that the carriage would 
soon be filled and he be in danger ot 
losing his seat. 

At length, when an elderly woman hove 
in sight, he thought it time to interfere. 

“ My good woman,” he remarked, some- 
what testily, “ this is a carriage for gen- 
tlemen." 

But he was quite taken back when the 
old lady made the unexpected reply: 

“Then what are you doing here? "— 
London “ Tid-Bits.” 


A large safe was being hoisted through 
an office window, and as a precautionary 
measure a sign had been placed on the 
sidewalk reading: 

* Danger below! ” 

A wag, passing, wrote beneath: 

“ Safe above! ” 


If you start to tell anyone of your 
troubles and he turns the subject and 
doesn’t give you a chance, hunt him up 
afterward and thank him for it.—Atchi- 
son “ Globe.” 


She: “Tapa is going to settle a million 
on us.” 

The Baron: " That's well. Now I can 
give you a suitable allowance."—*' Life.” 


Bobby: “ Pa, what is a miser?" 

Pa: "A miser, son, is a man who 
counts his lumps of anthracite every 
night before he goes to bed.”—Detroit 
“Free Press.” 


Parke: “ You don’t expect to go to 
Florida this year, do.you?" 

Lane: “ I don't know yet. My wife has 
been so busy she hasn't consulted the 
doctor." 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February a9, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
ander the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made pay- 


able to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are, required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-8TAMPS wil! be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTER8 OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


"Human Nature"—California—is up to 
date in its present number, and is able to 
give much sound common-sense teaching to 
its readers. We congratulate the editor on 
the stand he is taking. The article in the 
May issue on “Phrenology and New 
Thought" should be read extensively. 

“The New York Observer’—New York— 
always contains some articles of deep im- 
portance and of up-to-date interest. We 
recommend its pages to our readers. 

“The Housekeeper"—Minneapolis, Minn.— 
“There are worse things than being old 
fashioned,” says Robert Edward Jones, in 
the May “Housekeeper.” “Progress is all 
very well, provided it progresses.” The ar- 
ticle brings out many good ideas. The ques- 
tion, “why the capsule meals will hardly 
achieve popularity,” is discussed in an ar- 
ticle on “Vest Pocket Dinners," which every- 
one will want to read. : 
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“Medical Talks for the Home”—Colum- 
bus, O.—contains short articles on victories 
for osteopathy, which subject is becoming 
more and more popular every year. An ar- 
ticle on “Anti-fat Treatment in Japan" con- 
tains some good ideas. It says: “As soon as 
the dainty little Japanese finds the flesh ac- 
cumulating, she knows what to do. She goes 
into physical training, devotes herself to ex- 
ercise, takes long walks, and discards from 
her always frugal diet everything that is of 
& fattening nature, and she is soon back to 
her normal weight. The American women 
of ‘well proportions’ would do well to study 
the little brown lady of the Orient." i 

“The Vegetarian Magazine"—Chicago and 
Philadelphia—contains an important article 
on “Appendicitis and Vegetarianism.” This 
is an article translated from La Reforme 
Alimentaire, by the Editor. The writer 
sums up his evidence by saying: “The cause 
of appendicitis is therefore flesh eating,” 
and he says further, "we know that ap- 
pendicitis is very frequent in children. Very 
well; I have never yet seen a case of appen- 
dicitis in a child who had never enten meat, 
while we must recognize the fact that vege- 
tarianism does not always prevent the re- 
lapse in appendicitis. We can affirm almost 
with certainty that a vegetarian never con- 
tracts this malady.” Let all take warning, 
especially in bringing up the young. 

“Human Culture"—cChicago—-contains an 
article on “The Strength of Faculties,” by 
A. P. Davis, M.D. Mrs. Emilie H. Vaught 
writes on the subject, “Are You in a Rut?” 
and answers the question conclusively, and 
gives advice to those who have such limita- 
tions. 

“The Lititz Express”—Pennsylvania.— 
Besides its “Town Talk,” this paper contains 
interesting items concerning Franklin and 
Marshall College news, and an account of 
events taking place at Marietta, Neffsville, 
Tenryn, Lexington and Brickerville. 

“The Free Methodist" Chicago, Ill.—We 
find in this paper much interesting news con- 
eerning the Methodist organization in Hot 
Springs, Ark.: Birkmere, S. Dak.; Marion. 
Kan.: Estherville, Ja.; Elkhart, Ind.; Cow- 
den, Okla.; White Haven, Penn.; Mt. Car- 
mel, TI.. besides the family circle. 


"The Club Woman"—New  York.—The 
May number come to us with a beautiful 
blue, white and gold cover, which breathes 
liberty and inspiration in it. It contains 
many articles of interest concerning affairs 
on this side of the Atlantic, and also a re- 

rt of "The Society of American Women 
in London.” A fine portrait is given of Mrs. 
Hugh Reid Griffin, the founder of this so- 
ciety; al] club women will remember her 
visit to this country two years ago with 

leasure, when we had the ópportunity of 
interviewing her. 

"The Ameriean Monthly"—New York.— 
It is particularly appropriate in its subject 
matter and its illustrations, "The Great 
Fair at St. Louis and "The Warring Nations 
in the East" are two particularly interest- 
ing features in the May issue. 

“The Oakland Tribune"—Oakland, Cal.— 
This is quite an important paper, containing 
two parts, and of sufficient varied interest 
to suit all classes of people. Copious illus- 
trations are inserted, and ladies’ pictures 
are in profusion, as well aa “Sporting News 
from Field and Club." 

“Everett Press"—Everett, Pa.—This pa- 

r contains an interesting "Washington 
etter,” an article on “Our Neighbors,” 
and a collection of facts concerning Russia 
and Japan. 

“The Delineator"—New York.—This mag- 
azine of fashion contains high-class literary 
matter, as well as current fashions and ar- 
tistic features, which are thoroughly up to 
date. Mme. Sembrich is the subject of a 
notable article by Gustav Cobbé, which is 
illustrated especially for this journal. An- 
other article on “Around the World in 
Eighty Pictures," the reader is taken into a 
field of the greatest interest, Japan and 
Korea. 

“Commercial List and Price Current"— 
Philadelphia, Pa.—This paper contains its 
News Department, as well as its Department 
for Literature, stories, poetry, etc. Thus it 
cements many lines of interest, and contains 
much in a little. 

“The Chester County Times"—Parkesburg, 
Pa.—An article on “Early Times Out West” 
is interesting. Editorials and questions that 
strike home to those that live not only in 
Pennsylvania, but surrounding states, are 
well written. 

“Canadian Pharmaceutical  Journal"— 
Toronto, Canada—contains articles calcu- 
lated to help the Pharmacal trade. 

“Pacifice Medical Journal”—San Francisco, 
Cal.—Among its well-written editorials are 
to be found the following: “Pure Food,” 
“Diptheria and Anti-toxines" and “Medical 
Inspection in Schools.” Among its original 
articles is one on “Physical Culture,” by H. 
M. Hill. secretary of the Medical Institute 
of Physical Culture. Boston, Mass., and is 
written in a style that is calculated to have 
considerable influence. 
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“Suggestion”—Chicago, Ill.—contains an 
article on “Breathing and Auto-Suggestion,” 
by Herbert A. Parkyn, M.D., editor; also 
one on "Reality," by Dr. George W. Cary, 
and also other valuable contributions. 

“The American Medical Journal"—St. 
Louis, Mo.—This journal, as we have once 
pointed out, is publishing a series of articles 
on “The Composite Man,” by E. H. Pratt, 
M.D. These form a very interesting series, 
and are sure to be read with more than or- 
dinary interest. 

“The Medical Times"—New York.—“The 
Nature and Treatment of Varicose Veins” is 
a subject that is treated with great care by 
G. R. Johnson, M.D. The editorial depart- 
ment contains an article on “The Study of 
Dietetics,” another on “The Measurements 
of Science,” a third on “The Cost of Medical 
Education,” “The Death Rate from Alcohol- 
ism,” all of which articles are well worth 
an examination, even although the readers 
may not be in the medical profession. 

“The Naturopath"—New York.—This is a 
magazine of health, edited by Benedict Lust, 
and contains articles on “Light,” “Air,” 
“Bathing,” “Rest and Exercise,” and all the 
other up-to-date health subjects. 

“The Medical Bulletin"—Philadelphia—is 
edited by John D. Shoemaker, M.D. “The 
Slaughter of the Innocents” is the title of 
an editorial which contains some salutary 
ideas. Another one is on “Salting the 
Tracks," which points out the unhealthy 
practice adopted by street-railway men of 
Scattering salt upon the tracks in order to 
melt the snow. Undoubtedly this habit has 
been responsible for many cases of disease, 
especially of the respiratory mucous mem- 
brane. : 

“Practical Psychology"—Boston, Mass.— 
This is a quarterly, and is designed to apply 
psychological principles in the highest and 
best sense to daily life. 

"New Thought"—New York—contains an 
article on “Sense in the Silence.” by Paul 
Tyner, and “Germ Thoughts,” by Edwin 
Earle Purinton, which are exceedingly inter- 
esting articles. 

"Mind"—New York—the leading exponent 
of New Thought, contains an article on 
"Mental Healing," by Charles Brodie Pat- 
terson. “The Element of Time in Dreams” 
is a subject discussed by Rev. Adolph 
RGeder, which is a subject over which much 
controversial thought has been expended. 

“Pittsburg Christian Advocate”—Pitts- 
burg—possesses a frontispiece of Bishop 
Stephen M. Merrill, who presided at the 
opening session of the twenty-fourth Dele- 
gated General Conference at Los Angeles, 
Cal.. and an able article by Professor Henry 
S. Schribner, on “The Value of a College 
Education.” and another, “The Lips and the 
Life.” by the Rev. Theodore Cuyler, M.D.. 
among other interesting articles. 
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“The Wayne County Alliance’—Sodus, 
New York.—This valuable local paper con- 
tains an article on “The Value of Influence," 
and one on “The Beautiful Pictures of the 
Greatest World's Fair.” In the former ar- 
ticle we are told it is impossible to over- 
estimate the value of influence, and persons 
cannot afford to lose sight of this if every 
action of their lives is watched bv some 
other individual, with good or evil effect. 

“The Popular Phrenologist," London, Eng., 
records the death in the April number of 
John William Waddington. He was in his 
eightieth year. His death took place on 
January 17th, at Manningham, Yorkshire. 
It also states that Professor T. Crist Eng- 
lish, speaking at the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, recently, said the study of cerebral 
surgery had of late fallen into the back- 
ground, and little progress had been made. 
In his experience some degree of mental im- 
pairment occurred in ten per cent. of the 
cases of head injuries. 

The more the better. We are always glad to 
see persons enterprising enough to begin the 
publication of Phrenological literature, and 
the monthly called “Mind and Body,” issued 
in Melbourne, Australia, will, no doubt, 
prove to be in time a successful and useful 
contribution to our only too slender list of 
publications. The first number contains a 
sketch of J. A. Fowler, Vice-president of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, and an 
article by her on “Perfect Development.” 

*Lippineott's Magazine"—Philadelphia.— 
Heading the list of seven short stories is “In 
the Springtime.” by Henry W. Liniar, and 
among the poets represented this month are 
Minna Irving. Wm. H. Frost, etc. 


————— 0M 
PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


“Marriage,” by L. N. Fowler. Price, 
$1.00. The main body of the work is de- 
votel to an exposition of the social 
nature, with suggestions in relation to 
those qualities which should, and those 
which should not, exist in hushand and 
wife. The history of marriage, and a de- 
scription of the various methods and cus- 
toms of different nations and tribes, from 
the commencement of the world to the 
present time is contained in the former 
part of the book. 

“Science of Life," by O. S. Fowler, may 
be adopted by those contemplating mar- 
riage and those who are not happily mar- 
ried, as it will be found a valuable help 
to obtain harmony and good feeling for 
their future life. Price, $3.00. 

“Memory,” by O. S. Fowler. The work 
before us is pre-eminently calculated to 
promote the power of developing the 
human mind according to the natural laws 
of our being. Many of the old-fashioned 
systems have already passed away, and no 
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more plausible or reasonable plans have 
yet been adopted. Price, $1.00. 

Edgar Greenleaf Bradford has written a 
work entitled, "Seareh Lights and Guide 
Lines; or, Man and Nature—What they 
Are, What They Were, and What They 
Will Be.” This volume is gotten up in a 
very attractive form, and may be called a 
pocket edition. Bound in cloth, at 50 
cents. As the title indicates, it treats of 
subjects of universal interest. 

"The House Beautiful," by William C. 
Gannett. “Many practical suggestions, 
woven together by the loving desire that 
the great art of home-building should re- 
ceive the study it deserves. and so make 
every home a House Beantiful."—"' Public 
Opinion." Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

"Health and a Day," by Dr. Lewis G. 
Janes, M.A. This little book aims at a 
sane and rational treatment of the prob- 
lem of health and the conditions of a nor- 
mal and useful life. It presents no 
panacea. It prescribes no iron regimen. 
It proclaims no new and wonderful dis- 


covery. Its method is that of suggestion 
rather than advice. It teaches self-heal- 
ing, and not vicarious help. its phi- 


losophy is based on scienee and common 
sense, consecrated by an ideal purpose— 
the faith that this life is really worth liv- 
ing, and that it is our duty to make the 
most and the best of it. Price, $1.00. 

Useful books for the business man are: 
“How to Keep a Store," which is full of 
suggestions likely to be overlooked. Price, 
$1.00. "Ready for Business; or, Choosing 
an Occupation,” which gives what the au- 
thor calls an inside view of various trades, 
businesses, and professions. Paper, 75 
cents. “The Successful Commercial Trav- 
eller; or, How to Sell Goods,” by an old 
drummer, is hintful for the first trip, ar- 
ranging samples, making routes, how to 
obtain a knowledge of customers and their 
standing, meeting competition, making con- 
cessions, etc. Price, 20 cents. 

“Life of Dr. Francois Gall, Craniologist 
and Founder of Phrenology,” by Jessie A. 
Fowler. Containing many illustrations, 
specially drawn and photographed for this 
work. Price, 25 cents. 

Sydney Barrington Elliott, M.D., deserves 
the reputation he has received through the 
pages of ";Edeologyv." Neither times nor 
pains has been spared in insuring the re- 
liability of quotations and cases. That 
much benefit should result from this inves- 
tigation there is little doubt. Let the 
reader weigh carefully the facts and argu- 
ments given, and we have no fear for the 
results. Price, $1.50. 

“How to Read Character in Handwriting; 
or, The Grammar of Graphology," by Henry 
Frith, Fowler & Wells Co. Price, 50 cents. 
We quote the following: “Dear Sir —I 
acted toward the man in the manner I 
judged best from your description of his 
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character. He was a perfect stranger to 
me, and I may add that your cautions and 
your reading of his charactericties put me 
on my guard. You have saved me a con- 
siderable sum of money." This work is 
fully il'ustrated with characteristic hand- 
writing. 

“A Lucky Waif.” A story for mothers 
of home and school-life. By Ellen E. Ken- 
yon. 299 pages. Price, cloth, 50 cents; 
paper, 25 cents. 

“Every Day Biography.” This book, by 
Amelia J. Calver, 12mo, 378 pp., in cloth, 
contains 1,400 brief biographies, arranged 
by every day in the year, as a book of 
reference for teachers, students, the home 
circle, and intelligent readers generally. 
The index is copious and adds greatly to 
the ready usefulness of the work. “Al- 
though unpretentious, this book will be 
welcomed by thousands of persons.”—New 
York Herald. Price, $1.50. 


We are often asked for a text-book on 
physiognomy. We cannot recommend one 
better than “New Physiognomy,” by S. R. 
Wells, especially on account of the large 
amount of illustrations of all natures. 
Price, $3.00. 

Many readers of the JOURNAL have yet 
to become acquainted with ‘“Homo-Cul- 
ture,” the revised edition of “Stirpiculture,” 
by M. L. Holbrook. This will furnish the 
most scientific information and add much 
to the happiness and luxury of future 
home makers. Price, $1.00. 

“The Human Body and Its Marvellous 
Structure” is a household book; it will be 
specially useful to parents, and the illus- 
trations make it still more valuable when 
instructing children at home. Price, 50 
cents. 

Sea air is most refreshing. Sea bathi 
combined with it is equally enjoyable a 
beneficial to the overworked. Geor, 
Black’s work on “Sea Air and Sea Bath- 
ing” will add much to this great luxury in 
the pleasant reading and valuable informa- 
tion on the proper way to bathe. Price, 
50 cents. 

"Self-Culture and Perfection of Char- 
acter," including the management of youth, 
is really a gem. We wish it was in the 
hands of every young man and woman 
throughout the world, as it tells us how to 
cultivate and restrain the organs of the 
brain and establish an equilibrium. Price, 
$1.00. 

“Education and Self-Improvement, Com- 
plete.” Price, $2.50. This comprises the 
series of popular works on the application 
of phrenology to education and self-im- 
provement in one complete volume, in 
which form it has had a large sale, and it 
is in many respects one of the best educa- 
tional hand-books published, as it takes 
into account the whole man, hence its com- 
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pleteness. The emotions, as well as the 
intellect, must be educated. 

"How to Teach" is & book for teachers, 
in which parents are included, as they are 
the teachers of the first principles of life, 
and should read this book. It abounds in 
valuable suggestions and counsels derived 
from many years’ experience, and treats 
in a familiar manner the subject, and is 
particularly adapted to reading in the fam- 
ily as well as in the study of the teacher. 
Price, $1.50. 


* 


PRACTICAL. COMMON-SENSE PURSE. 
Opens and Closes with a Till. 


When the till is one-fourth closed the coin 
will not lose if it drops or is thrown on 
the floor, and the closing and opening of 4 
clasp is saved, the clasp being entirely un- 
necessary; in fact, one of its important 
features is the great advantage it has over 
all other purses, in its ease of opening and 
closing. 

To use this purse, open it wide and put 
the coin in the till and raise that side 
slightly, when the weight of the coin will 
cause it to slide into the pocket, or depress 
it and the coin will run out on the till as 
desired, to make change. While new, or 
should it choke in the mouth, the coin will 
at once follow your finger if you press it 
on the bottom of the till and draw it along. 

Open the inside pocket by unclasping the 

pel, and press it down under the rim of 
the till to secure the coin in the main pocket, 
and to form a till for the inside pocket, in 
which gold coin or paper money can be se- 
eurely and conveniently kept. This purse 
is made without a stitch, and securely fas- 
tened with rivets so that there will be no 
premature giving away at any one point. It 
sells on sight, and the longer in use the 
greater satisfaction it gives, standing ahead 
of all other purses offered at the price, not 
taking into consideration its superior advan- 
tages. 

It is made at present in four grades, viz.: 
C Small, C Grade, B Grade, and A Grade. 
For sale by John G. Zook, Lititz, Pa. 


“The Popular Phrenologist," April, 1904, 
says: “While encouraging the yo I have 
no desire to neglect the old. The PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, published by Messrs. 
Fowler & Co. of New York. necessarily 
takes precedence, but though old it has not 
yet reached its dotage. It is still bright. 
and its articles of first-rate value. Every 
Phrenologist should subscribe for it." $1 


per year. 


.T WILL GIVE YOU exclusive territory to 
sell my valuable line of Securities. Only 
need presenting to make a sale. Write to- 
day for partieulars to Dr. H. A. Mumaw, 
Elkhart, Ind. É 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


NO TWO HEADS ARE| HOW TO STUDY 


EXACTLY ALIKE. 


fihserve the Contrasts in these Heads 
pe———————!OU! AMAN E GEIL LAT 


Outline Profiles of difierent shaped Heads. 


1. Alexander VI. 2. Zeno. the Stoic. 8. Rev. 
Dr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip II, of Spain, a tyrant. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak pointa c! 
character and disposition. showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strengtb. 
d Courage in 
Selecting Proper Pursuits, 
in which their abilities can be used to the bes: 


advantage, thus securing tbe best results of their 
efforts, and gaining honor and bappiness. 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Weaith and Leasure 


wili find Phrenol an infallible guide to 
proper use of thelr best powers. e 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 
inteliectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deai with the delicate, tender, and precocious so as 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Chrris, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications, 


| STRANGERS 
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Temperament 
Face and Head 


By NELSON SIZER 


Cloth, $1.50 


Study." Brain: its structure 


A NEW departure in *Character 


and uses. 


relation to the brain. 


The skull and its 
Skull made 


thin by brain activity. A new facial 
angle. Temperament: its influence 


on character. 


Benefactors of man- 


kind. Literary and business success. 


Talent and culture. 


Varied and 


peculiar organizations. Great his- 


toric characters. 


Child culture. 


culture. 


Capacity and 
Character 


studies of Bill Nye, Lucy Stone, 
Marshall P. Wilder, Gen. B. F. 


Tracy, etc. 


368 pages. 


Profession of Law, 
Science, Ministry, etc., etc. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


8vo, 


315 ILLUSTRATIONS 


** Mr. Sizer has made a 
book which will find wide 
reading." — N. Y, World. 


* ** He presents man in so 
many and such varied lights 
that all that he says is inter- 
esting.  — N. Y. Times. 


*! Remarkable for sim- 
plicity and force." — P hila- 
delphia Press. 


“The work is specially ; 


interesting in its character 
studies, most of whom are 
people eminent in their 


individual spheres." — ; 


Evangelical Messenger. 


** Possesses real interest 
to students of human char- 
acter.” — Philadelphia 
Call. 


‘í The study of tempera- 
ment is exhaustive and a 
notable addition to liter- 
ature of human physiol- 
ogy.” — Columbus, O., 
Dispatch. 


“«Furnishes helpful hints 
to deal with strangers. — 
Spring field, Mass., Union, 


**Eminently practical in 
its teachings." — Chatta- 
| aooga Daily News. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York 
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The Head and Face a 


Mirror of 
the llind 


IuQurRIES are often made whether we can 
give a satisfactory exa mination from photo- 


erage. 
housands of people would be glad to 
obtain from us a careful delineation of char- 
acter and talents, but they live so far away 
from our office that they cannot incur the 
expense of coming. Such will be glad to 
know that they can procure, for the purpose, 
properly prepared photographs, with all the 
required measurements, and then receive 
from us a phrenological examination with 
advice as to proper occupation or choice of 
a business partner or life companion. 
Ladies and gentlemen come to us with 
photostapie of candidates for marriage; 


athers and mothers do the same in behalfof | 


their sons and daughters, and we have the 
thanks of many whom we have saved from 
much unhappiness. 

Write for “Mirror of the Mind," which 
gives terms and full information. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, NEW YORK 


Reinhold’s Nature Cure Sanitarium and 
Physical Culture Home 


In August, 1901, we publicly suggested that a committee 
deemed incurable. No drugs, no knife. Room, board, anc 
$2.50; '' Facial Diagnosis,” illustrated, $2: " Cure of Con- 
5elentilie delincations of eharnoter and 
wut und possibilities revealed. Send bO conta 
19ST Madison Avenue New Vork 
Just the thing for Lecturers 
tainment. Space left for 
for sale at 


At 825 Grove St., San Francisco, Cal., the City of Roses,” 
In * The Sunny South." Application, a veritable treat, 
belect test cases of any disease, we treat thom gratis, sub- 
ject to à Forrexrrure oF $1,000, We relieve all usuall 
treatment, p. 4 weeks, $75; p. 12 woeks, $198. Dr. Rein- 
hold's Book, "Nature vs. ^ 560 PP., Hlnatrated, 
sumption,” $4; ** Our Methods of Cure," 75 cents, 
G personality from handwriting. Good nnd 
bad qualities noted, fatal defeots polnted 
and specimen of band writing. 
HENRY RICE, Craphologist 
Size, 19x 24 inches 
to use In billing a town or 
village, orfor Svening enter- 
e 
date and name of lecturer. 
Printed on good paper, and 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East aad Street, New York 


Im writing to advertisers please mention 


Digitized by Goi gle 


Send 5 cents in stamps tor 
TWO SAMPLE COPIES OF 


HUMAN NATURE 


A Live Phrenologic*1 Magazine 
50 cents per Year 


Prof. ALLEN HADDOCK, Phrenologist, 
is the Editor and Publisher 


1020 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MILLER'S HOTEL 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St, NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 

In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro- Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families, 

Terms: Room, 81.00 to $3.00 per day; with 


Board, 82.00 to 84.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to 830, according to room. 


EVERY HOME NEEDS THE 


Character 
Builder 


A 32-page monthly magazine, devoted to 
Health, Personal Purity, Human Nature, 
and General Education. It has a Children's 
Department and contains something of 
interest for everybody. Subscription price. 
50 cents per year, 


| Every parent and teacher should read 


Child Culture and Educational Problems. 
Cloth, 50 cents, 


Every boy should read “A Plain Talk to 
Boys on Things a Boy Should Know,' 
by N. N. Riddell. Price, 10 cents. 


All of the above will be sent for 85 cents 


Address HUMAN CULTURE PUB. CO. 
Salt Lake, Utah 


The Phrenological Journal. 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 


ogy. At list prices these amount to $18.75. 


Express collect. 


The set will be sent for $13.00, 


The Student's Set 


For 1904 


The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 1amo, 


192 es. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs . S. and L. N. FowLER. Cloth, $1 oo. 


Lectures on Man 


A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. ç. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 


Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. ustrated. By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
McNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The Temperaments 


Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. H. 
Jacques, M. D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler's New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards of one hundred divisions, in 
china. ewly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5 oo. 


New Physiognomy 


Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 

temperament and external forms, and e$. 

pecially in the "Human Face Divine." 

eo thousand illustrations. By S. R. WELLS 
3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 


Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FowLzR. Una 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 


Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. CoMBE. With portrait. Bound in Cloth, 


$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 


Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expresstonal, By 

THOMAS A, and WILLIAM Hype. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who would excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HOL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves, 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Lar 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00, 


ecc sa 


Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22d St, New York 
Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET [Price, $18.75], 


for which I enclose $13.00. 


Express Address Name 


Post Office 


State........ 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritions food, and other 


natural and scientific methods. No drugs. 


No insane. 


A Christian family home. 
2 miles from the noted alanad Water Gap. Two lady phynicians. 


44 years in thia work. 


Address F, WILSON HURD, NORTA WATER GAP, MONKUE Co., Pa 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Attractive, homelike,and first class in all respects, 
Correspondence soliciten 
H. M. Hitcucock, M.D., Prop. 


MSS. WANTED: — 


writing stories, poems, sketches, etc. We criticise, edit, and put 
literary matter in shape for publication. Send auy manuscript of 
not more than 4,000 wor ls, and so cents (silver) for our work and 
trouble ; we guarantee a market for everything of merit. No atten- 
tion paid to postal cards and curiosity seekers. We are “on the 
square" and mean business. Address 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 

$15 Sixth St., N.W.. Washington, D. C. 


MAZDAZNAN ENCYCLOPADIA OF DIETETICS 


AND HOME COOK BOOK 
Cooked and Uncooked Foods 
What to Eat and How to Eat it 


Pick out what's best; Nature will do the rest. 


Send us your name and address, and we will send you our descrip- 
tive literature free with A sample copy of our magazine, THE 
M^AZDAZNAN. à monthly magazine of Modern Thought for 
Mental and Physical Development. 


THE MAZDAZNAN PU BLISNIKO COMPANY 
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How a Man's Career Shows Itself in His Face. 
By J. A. FowLER. 


There are many instances in human celebrities like Lincoln, Benjamin 
life and character that indicate how Franklin, and others show that changes 


Photo by Lloyd T. Williams. 


BUST OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, IN THE MUSEUM OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY, 


the work that a man does impresses it- took place in their countenances as 
self in his face, and many departed they entered different professions. 
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Undoubtedly, work stamps itself on 
the face of an individual whether he 
cares to admit it or not. "There is the 
face of the engineer, the lawyer, the 
hotel-keeper, the writer, the actor, the 
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markable change in his expression and 
the development of his forehead when 
he changed his work from that of a 
printer to a statesman, philosopher, 
and writer. His actual contour of fore- 


Photo by Rockwood. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 


musician, the painter, the minister, the 
business man, and the politician. 

The face of Lincoln changed its ex- 
pression from that of irresolution to 
that of dignity, criticism, energy, and 
benignity when he took up the study 
of law and entered politics. 

Benjamin Franklin showed a re- 
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head changed from being simply well 
developed from the brow in the per- 
ceptive faculties, when he was a printer 
and a scientist, his forehead developed 
along the upper portion in the region 
of reflective faculties, and the expres- 
sion of thought manifested itself in his 
eves, the lines of his face, and the in- 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF 


MICHIGAN 


1904] AND SCIENCE 


clination of his head forward instead of 
in an erect position. 

If it is possible to distinguish the 
occupation in the face of one person, 
it is possible to see the career depicted 
in the faces of all our large classes of 
industry, and we will endeavor to show 
how character has impressed itself in 
the countenances of President Roose- 
velt, the Hon. Seth Low, Bishop Pot- 
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President Roosevelt has quite a dif- 
ferent outline of character expressed 
1n the face from the late President Mc- 
Kinley or Grover Cleveland. The 
Motor-muscular temperament which 
is strongly accentuated in Roose- 
velt; the Mental temperament in Mc- 
Kinley, and the Vital-motive tempera- 
ment in Cleveland. We can thus easily 
see why, or account for, the forensic 


ter, the Hon. John W. Hay, Sir Henry 
Irving, Mark Twain, and Mr. John P. 
Sousa. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


No, 1—The Hon. Theodore Roose- 
velt shows several careers in his out- 
lines of face. He has the resolution of 
the soldier in his eye and mouth; the 
directing foresight of the leader in his 
nose; the non-committal pressure of 
the lips of an organizer, and the look 
of inquiry of a scientist and keen ob- 
server, and the well-balanced brow of 
a man who has to weigh and consider 
the affairs of a politician, statesman, 
and President. 
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THE HON. GROVER CLEVELAND, 


power of Roosevelt, the deliberateness 
of McKinley, and the bull-dog deter- 
mination of Cleveland, all of which 
characteristics show in the counte- 
nances of these representative men. 


THE HON. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


No, 2.—The Hon. Grover Cleveland, 
through his experience as a lawyer and 
statesman, has deepened the lines 
around the nose, has strengthened the 
curve of the tip of the nose, which in- 
dicates power of resistance, and analy- 
sis, and perceptive power and ability to 
watch events in the concentration of 
the eve and the pressure of the outer 
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curve of the eye, while fluency of lan- 
guage manifests itself in the fullness 
under the eye. Length of life is indi- 
cated very strongly in the lower lobe 
of his ear, and in the length as well as 
the breadth of his nose. He possesses 


THE HON, 


forensic power, keen observation, ad- 
ministrative ability and self-reliance. 


HON. SETH LOW. 


No. 3.—Hon. Seth Low, as the late 
Mayor of New York City, shows his 
career in his face, first, in his look of 
complacency; secondly, in his quiet 
dignity ; thirdly, in his unruffled spirit; 
fourthly, in his consideration for the 
wants of different people; fifthly, for 
his polite manner; and sixthly, for his 
courteous bearing. There are no wrin- 
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kles in the brow to indicate an irritable 
temper. Some men knit their brows 
together and cause two deep lines to 
press themselves between the eyes, but 
Mayor Low has escaped this habit, and 
takes life more as he finds it, and meets 
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BETH LOW, 


difficulties as they rise without worry- 
ing over their appearance beforehand. 

A mayor to a certain extent has to 
be all things to all men without chang- 
ing his principles or his opinions. He 
has to conciliate, smooth down the ag- 
gressive and perturbed convictions of 
the city alderman and officers of the 
city government or corporation board ; 
thus the chief executive himself must 
be calm, cool, and collected, so as to 
wisely direct the minds of those with 
whom he daily comes in contact. All 
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of these characteristics Mayor Low car- 
ries in his face and manner. 

No. 4.—Hon. John Hay is a man of 
remarkable points of character, and he 
shows his well-balanced mind in the 
quality of his organization and his 
regular features. Few men, however, 
have so much keenness of sight ex- 
pressed in their eyes as he. He seems 
to absorb every subject that he takes 
up, but there is none of the hurly-burly 
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the want of it under the clear, speaking 
eye of Mr. Hay. The one has a ready 
flow of language, while the other con- 
denses materially what he has to say. 
He does not waste words or time, hence 
persons stop to listen to his explana- 
tions. His cheeks are not so full as 


those of Seth Low, and this shows a 
lack of the vital temperament in the 
one and the development of it in the 
other. 


Mr. Hay is not a man who can 
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THE RT. REV. BISHOP POTTER. 


officialism that some men have shown 
who have had less distinguished posi- 
tions offered to them. Mr. Hay is a 
man who cannot be spoiled by political 
power or office. He recognizes the im- 

ortance of the work he undertakes to 

o. He shows by his steady glance, the 
poise of his head, the strength of his 
nose, and the firmness expressed in his 
chin that he is not a man to be easily 
moved or convinced against his opin- 
ions. We should compare the fullness 
under the eye of Grover Cleveland with 
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flatter, compliment, or palaver with 
anyone, but shows an indication that 
he strikes direct from the shoulder. 


THE RIGHT REV, BISHOP POTTER. 


No. 5.—Bishop Potter shows some- 
thing that is undeniably true that im- 
presses itself upon the countenance of 
a minister, clergyman, or preacher, 
even if he wore no outward garb to 
indicate his profession. What is that 
something, that undeniable look? 

First—We might express itself in 
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the trust that shows itself in the eyes. 
This expression is different from that 
of a musician. It is the trust that 
shows the contemplation of confidence 
in the working out of all things to some 
good end. Different ministers, how- 
ever, show more energy and executive 
power than others; and this character- 
istic in.its turn shows itself in the fea- 
tures. 

Various temperaments are again to 
be found in different religious denom- 


inations. John Alexander Dowie, for 
instance, has a vital temperament with 
an endowment of the motive and men- 
tal; while General Booth possesses a 
distinct motive temperament, and Bish- 
op Potter has a predominance of the 
mental temperament; thus the three 
men have necessarily a different way 
of showing out their mentality. There 
is a poise of character in the lines of 
face, in the thin lips, in the square 
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chin which give to Bishop Potter the 
character which distinguishes him as a 
clergyman. 

MARK TWAIN. 


No. 6.—Mark Twain possesses a most 
interesting and unique character. His 
penetrating eyes look out from a shag- 
gy brow, while his language expresses 
itself in an unmistakable way under 
the eyes, and his general thoughfulness 
of character shows itself in his full 
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“MARK TWAIN," 


beard and high forehead ; his intuitive- 
ness of mind is particularly noticeable, 
while his penetration of character is 
only second in importance. He is a 
man who impresses one with the idea 
that he has something to say and that 
he is anxious to say it in a way that 
will attract your attention and cause 
you to stop and think of what he has 
said. 

Humor is only a means to an end. 


Original fram = 


LINIUERSEPFTS 
JNIVERS . 
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He is the most serious humorist in the 
world, and it is because he is so in- 
tensely in earnest that he wishes to 
drive home his ideas in a common-sense 
way, that he adapts his language to the 
humorous side of life. 


CHIEF JUDGE ALTON B. PARKER. 


No. 7.—In giving an estimate of a 
man who is now before the public eye, 
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nary ease of manner, while his weight 
of one hundred and ninety-six pounds 
gives him an exceptionally good foun- 
dation for his mental work. 

His features are well balanced, and 
show him to be a man of an equally 
well-balanced head. His eyes interpret 
much of his character. 'lhev are large 
and expressionable. There is calm 
tactfulness to be seen in them. Brown 
in color, one is attracted to them as to 
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CHIEF JUDGE ALTON BROOKS PARKER. 


we find him exceptionally well equipped 
in physique and vital stamina, while 
his large and fully developed brain 
combined with a superior quality of 
organization, enable him to do elfec- 
tively whatever he puts his hand to. 
Physically speaking, he is a man who 
is six feet tall, with ample chest power, 
strong muscles, which were well devel- 
oped as a boy on his father's farm, near 
Cortland, and he carries his age (about 
fifty-two years) with more than ordi- 
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those of a friend. They carry a great 
deal of meaning, and consequently add 
dignity to his face. His nose is full of 
strength and power, and shows deliber- 
ateness and force of mind. He is not 
a man who will allow himself to forget 
his surroundings, and consequently 
will be in his element when carrying 
out positive and practical work. The 
chin indicates strength of character, 
and the breadth and length of that part 
of the face is of a type that is cal- 
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culated to do executive work. The jaw 
makes a fine finish to the face, and con- 
tains considerable reserve power, which 


will not be brought into play unless ` 


excited by some special occasion. His 
nose is long and broad at the base, com- 
bining the strength of the aquiline or 
Grecian with that of the cogitative 
type. The brow is broad and manly, 
and shows an excellent balance or sym- 
metery between the perceptive and re- 
flective faculties; which give to his 
mind keen observation, practical judg- 
ment, and intuitive insight, as well as 
a ready memory of men and things. 
Stretching up above the forehead are 
the attributes of his moral brain, which 
unite firmness and kindness in one sen- 
tence. His Benevolence makes him 
shake the hand of the people with an 
earnestness they do not forget, while 
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his Firmness enables him to hold his 
own opinions, and carry out his own . 
conclusions. - 

The breadth of his head indicates 
that he is a man of deliberate thought, 
or reserve power and capable of ac- 
cumulating energy against the time 
when he needs to use it. Further that 
he is & man of executive power, of 
manly courage, or deliberate foresight 
and of eloquent speech. 

He is a man who appreciates -intel- 
lectual wit, but he does not care for 
mere humor, or sarcasm. 

He should be known for his carefully 
selected language, appropriate speech, 
and his eloquence which is not based 
upon flowery or artificial diction. 

He has a well-poised mind, and will 
be true to his convictions, whatever 
they are. 


Phrenology on the Farm. 


By M. Torr, BoweErston, O. 


The notion seems to prevail far too 
widely that anything like phrenological 
science is out of place on a farm—that 
only professional people can make any 
good use of such knowledge. The 
minds of the people need to be dis- 
abused of such a mistake somehow, and 
if these few lines can induce any one 
to take an interest in true phrenology 
and reap some of its practical advan- 
tages in the field and garden, they cer- 
tainly will not have been written in vain. 

Phrenology can be just as useful to a 
farmer as to any one else. Applied to 
his animals, it will enlighten him about 
breeding and training them, in judg- 
ing their dispositions and abilities, and 
how to manage and care for them best. 
It will teach him to know that if his 
horse is wide between the eyes he can 
see good after dark; that if his ears 
are low sct he will be long-lived; that 
if he has a full forehead he will dis- 
play good sense; but if wide between 
the ears and hollow in the forehead he 
will be vicious and untractable. And 
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Phrenology will teach him hundreds of 
other similar things, the rules apply- 
ing to his dogs, cows, hogs, etc., with 
equal effect and value. 

The full force of this may be seen 
when it comes to its application to the 
members of the family, in matters of 
disposition, ability, health, training, 
work, schooling, and other consider- 
ations. Phrenology applied on the farm 
will materially, as elsewhere, lessen the 
grists of the divorce mills and abate 
greatly the anguish and sufferings that 
come as the consequence of other usu- 
ally well-intended, but infelicitous, 
conditions. 

Many things on a farm are suggestive 
of, or comparable with, phrenological 
work — dealing with pumpkins and 
squashes, and sometimes pigs, finding 
especially a counterpart in the examin- 
ation of some heads! A good farmer 
must be a mechanic, a philospher, a 
chemist, a teacher, a geologist, a finan- 
cier, a lawyer, doctor, politician; in 
short, a general jack-of-all-trades and 
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all sciences ; and Phrenology, as the true 
star of mental science and the central 
guide-light of all science, will show him, 
if he will study it, in what traits he is 
best and least endowed, and in what 
therefore to specialize, and how to get 
the most possible enjoyment out of his 
labor as he goes along—a great secret of 
happiness every one should learn. This 
of itself is well worth its study to the ex- 
tent of a clear comprehension of its 
principles and applications in any voca- 
tion. 

It pays to learn to read character. 
How nice it is to take a bunch of photo- 
graphs of your friends or of strangers 
and study their features scientifically 
and know that you are reading them as 
readily and correctly as the A B C. 
Likewise of people personally as you 
come in contact with them, or as they 
pase before you in common view. But 

ides the pleasurable pastime that 
may thus be enjoyed, one has the great 
benefit of detecting those who would im- 
pose upon us, the unsafe to be trusted, 
the dangerous, and other undesirable 
characters. Of course these advantages 
are worth as much to the farmer as to 
any other class of people. 

Feeling or observing heads and esti- 
mating the size, quality, and balance of 
brains are, of course, a part of the 
phrenologist’s work ; but the science ex- 
tends into the domain of physiology, 
physiognomy, and philosophy, and sets 

orth the laws of mental and physical 
growth, the laws of adaptation, the laws 
and fields of occupation, the laws of 
health, the laws of congenial matri- 
mony, the laws of success and righteous 
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living. And these laws applied under 
the correct guidance of this science not 
only to the human race, but to the ani- 
mal kingdom throughout, cannot but be 
highly conducive to the welfare of all. 
Agriculturists and stockmen have stud- 
ied in a way, very haphazardly it seems, 
the facts concerning the union, procre- 
ation, feeding, and shelter, of the brute 
creation and other crops they raise ; but 
how few seem to give as much attention 
to the right conditions for a good crop 
of boys and girls; and further, for the 
proper training of them for useful men 
and women, the correct selection of their 
pursuits, with teaching as to true mar- 
ried life, how to make the world better 
and the securing of a glorious immor- 
tality ? 

A couple of years ago the writer was 
kindly invited by the president of a 
Farmers’ Institute to take part in the 
work of that body. But the honorable 
executive committee failed to give me 
a place on the program because, as they 
averred, “Phrenology is a little out of 
line with institute work.” Perhaps they 
were excusable in their notions and 
statements because of their ignorance 
of the nature of Phrenology, but we in- 
sist that no one has a right to prejudice 
it or assume that it is unimportant un- 
til he has clearly examined its merits. 
It maintains a respectable position be- 
fore the world, and a knowledge of it 
should be an accomplishment possessed 
by every intelligent man and woman. 
And a paper or an address upon its 
worth and applications is just as appro- 
priate at farmers’ and other institutes 
as a paper on law or music. Why not? 


Practical Psychology.* 


APPERCEPTION. 


The Psychological meaning of Ap- 
perception is a form of attention. It 
is the act of the mind by which per- 
ceptions and ideas become clear and 
distinct. It is an act of attention, for 


* Digest of a chapter on a new work on 
Practical Psychology now in the press. 
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what we attend to becomes clear and 
distinct to us, while that which is not 
attended to remains indistinct. Fur- 
thermore, there are various degrees of 
attention. Some things are capable of 
drawing or absorbing our whole obser- 
vation, while other things are entirely 
disregarded by us. l 

Some Psychologists say that (1) Ap- 
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perception is a form of mental activity, 
under which percepts are brought into 
relation with our previous intellectual 
and emotional state and assimilated 
with them; (2) the general name for 
the process of mentally "taking in 
whatever form that process may take" ; 
(3) the process of taking anything into 
the mind and giving it position and 
meaning in the mind; (4) the bring- 


` ing to bear what has been retained of 


past experience in such a way as to in- 
terpret to give weight to the new ex- 
perience. 

Very truly has it been said that ap- 
perception is to the mind what diges- 
tion is to the body. The mind reacts 
on percepts, and produces knowledge, 
while the body reacts on food and pro- 
duces tissue. 

Psychologists recognize that there 
must be a stimulus from the outside, 
which is called *an external factor," 
and that there must also be stimuli in 
the form of attention to make some 
response, and which are called Internal 
Factors; further, that there must be a 
stock of “Apperceiving ideas or kin- 
dred information which serves to in- 
terpret or explain the stimuli." 

Psychologists also agree that the 


- group of ideas already in the mind, 


which absorbs an idea presented to the 
mind, is called the Apperceiving Group. 
The idea just presented is, when acted 
upon by the Apperceiving Group, said 
to be apperceived. The apperceiving 
conceptions usually stand like an army 
of soldiers within the strongholds of 
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consciousness, ready to pounce upon 
everything which shows itself within 
the portals of the senses in order to 
overcome it and make it serviceable to 
themselves. 

Another point about apperception is 
that it is more than attention, namely, 
it has perception of a particular kind, 
and this attention has to come from 
interest. The mind has to be drawn 
out in certain directions, and our at- 
tention to an object or event is said 
to be an act of apperception if the 
attention is brought about by means of 
the relationship of this object or event 
to our previous experience. Half a 
dozen may be asked to look at a thing 
or an object or a person brought into 
the room. One child who has never 
learned anything about the object will 
gaze in blank astonishment, and will 
have but a dim idea afterward of what 
he has seen. Another child who has 
had some experience connected with 
the object brought before its vision re- 
membered just so far as his experience 
went, and his description was more 
complete than the first; so on to the 
sixth child who has seen the object 
before, hence is able to describe what 
he has seen very clearly. When the 
report is drawn up of what the six 
children have seen at a glance, the. 
sixth child will have a more complete 
idea of what has passed before its 
sight, and will have been able to com- 
prehend what it saw more distinctly 
his previous experience fitted him to 
see more. 


“A Visit to Plymouth, Mass." 


To visit the American Mecca, the 
ancient and historie town of Plymouth, 
has always been my desire since I first 
read or heard anything about it. It 
was there, on December 21, 1620, our 
forefathers, the Pilgrims, landed. Old 
Plymouth will always be an attractive 
town for patriotic Pilgrims, and viewed 
simply as a “landing-place” of the Pil- 
grims, it has an interest which attaches 
to no other spot in America. 
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One August, while in Boston, I had 
the pleasure of visiting that noted spot. 
Plymouth is situated about forty miles 
south of Boston, on the coast of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. An hour and a half 
soon passed, when we arrived at 
the town of Plymouth. It is & town 
of 7,000 or more inhabitants, situated 
on a side hill, which commands one of 
the finest views of Massachusetts Bay 
one could wish to see. There was a 
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rush to get off the train when we ar- 
rived, to be first on the sacred soil our 
forefathers trod. They scattered and 
went to different places of interest. I, 
with several companions, first ascended 
the hill to the top, where was located 
a National Monument to the Fore- 
fathers, erected by the grateful people 
of Plymouth in remembrance of the 
labors, sacrifices, and sufferings for the 
cause of civil and religious liberty. 
The principal figure of the monument, 
the gigantic Statue of Faith, built of 
granite, is 216 times life size. Around 
the pedestal are figures, representing 
Morality, Law, Education, and Free- 
dom, while below these are marble tab- 
lets, picturing in bold relief: scenes from 
Pilgrim history. The height of the 
monument is 81 feet. We again take 
a careful look at the gigantic statue, 
the work of human skill, and descend 
the hill to the principal street, on which 
is Pilgrim Hall. It was erected in 
1824 by the Pilgrim Society, as a Monu- 
mental Hall to the memory of the Pil- 
grims. In 1880 it was rebuilt in fire- 
proof manner at a cost of over $15,000. 
A beautiful lawn was to be seen in 
front, and to the right, a little in front 
of the building, is a slab, inclosed by 
iron railing, bearing as an inscription 
the wording of the “Memorable Com- 
pact" made in the cabin of the May- 
flower, and the names of the forty 
signers, are also to be seen. 

As you enter the Hall, you first ascend 
stone steps, passing under a portico, 
upheld by massive stone pillars. The 
Hall contams Mayflower relics, paint- 
ings, and antiquities. Around the wall 
are to be seen large and beautiful paint- 
ings of the Embarkation and Landing 
of the Pilgrims, by several noted art- 
ists. Besides these, the walls are hung 
with portraits of men prominent in 
connection with Pilgrim and Colonial 
history. Across the head of the Hall 
is a raised platform and railings; here 
are shown the large articles connected 
with Pilgrim history, as a model of the 
Mayflower, the chairs of Elder Brew- 
ster and Governor Carver, the Pere- 
grine White Cradle, etc. 
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There are a great many glass cases 
in the Hall which contain numerous 
articles of interest, but as my time was 
limited I tried to select the most im- 
portant. One case is called the Stan- 
dish Case, in which is the famous Da- 
mascus sword of that brave Pilgrim 
captain. There is also an old iron ket- 
tle which was brought with him in the 
Mayflower, etc. There are other things 
I might mention, but must hasten 
along. 


We next went down to the water's 
edge, where, 270 years before, the Pil- 
grims landed. There is to be seen a 
beautiful and artistic structure of gran- 
ite, in the shape of a canopy, supported 
by four columns, and under this is the 
Rock, now world famous. The upper 
portion of this renowned bowlder, near- 
ly all of that which is in sight, was for 
one hundred and five years separated 
from the original rock, and during 
this long period occupied localities re- 
mote from the landing-place. In 1775, 
during the first fresh enthusiasm of 
the Revolution, in endeavoring to raise 
the Rock from its bed on the shore to 
prevent its being covered by the filling- 
in of a wharf about it, this piece split 
off and was taken to the town square. 

It remained there until 1834, when, 
at a celebration of the Fourth of July, 
it was carried in procession to Pilgrim 
Hall, deposited in the front area, and 
inclosed by the iron fence which now 
surrounds the tablet with the compact 
near the same spot. Here it remained 
until 1880, when it was taken back to 
the original spot, where it now lies. I 
had the pleasure of stepping on the 
Rock myself. 

From the Rock, ascending the broad 
flight of steps that now leads to the 
brow of the hill, and turning to the 
left, we tread upon sacred, hallowed 

ound. Here were buried in that 

ark, sad winter in which they landed 
half of their band, and a tablet may be 
seen marking the resting-place of some 
of the dead, whose remains have been 
recently discovered. 

We next inquired for Leyden Street, 


. abandon music for painting. 
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the site of the first house and first street 
setlled by the Pilgrims. We were shown 
the spot on which the first house stood. 
We continued up the street until we 
again reached the top of the hill. This 
time we found ourselves in a cemetery, 
where lie many of our forefathers. It 
is known as Burial Hill, on which once 
stood the old Fort and Watch Tower. 
In this graveyard are to be seen old, 
old slabs, with pieces of tin around the 
edges of some for protection, and where 
they are very bad, new slabs have been 
erected to still mark the resting-place 
of some noble patriot. We stopped to 
read the inscription of some, and they 
read in this manner: “Here Lyes ye 
Body of ye Honourable William Brad- 
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ford, who expired Febr. ye 20, 1700 
Aged 79 years.” 

It was a moment of profound silence 
to look around—north, east, south, and 
west—and behold the beautiful coun- 
try, with rugged hills to the west, and 
to the east, as far as the eye could reach, 
nothing but a broad expanse of water, 
and then cast our eyes downward, look- 
ing on the graves of our noble fore- 
fathers. But still I could not stop 
thinking of what a beautiful spot they 
had once chosen for their safety and 
comfort as compared with their trou- 
bles in the Old Country, and where 
they might worship according to their 
belief, the highest privilege of human- 
ity. F. V. TowNSsEND. 


Phrenology and Art. 


Phrenology was never perhaps more 
strikingly illustrated than in the case 
of that most successful painter of pet 
animals, Miss Elizabeth Magill. Edu- 
cated for a musical career, and already 
accustomed to sing in public, she was 
one day told by & phrenologist—much 
to her surprise, since an elder sister 
was supposed to have all the talents in 
this direction—that she was the "artist 
of the family," and advised by him to 
*But I 
am the only one who does not draw at 
all,” she protested. “Still,” responded 
this subtle seer, “the shape of the head, 
the width between the eyes, and other 
visible signs, point to painting as your 
real vocation." The Queen's prize for 
a simple flower subject encouraged her 
to go through six years of study in 
England and Paris. And now, of 
course, after painting the late Queen’s 
favorite donkey, and last year the 
reigning sovereign’s favorite terrier, 
including innumerable pets of the aris- 
tocracy, the truth of the assertion and 
the wisdom of that far-seeing advice 
are amply verified. Rapidity of execu- 
tion is obviously one of the remarkable 
features of Miss Magill’s work, a gift 
largely due, one would imagine, to her 
innate love of animals, enabling her to 
do well in a day what others would 
only accomplish in a week, and, on oc- 
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casion, to complete in detail the head 
of a dog in two or three hours. In her 
pleasant studio not merely cats and 
dogs, but horses and donkeys “sit” or 
stand for their portraits, coaxed into 
stillness by bundles of hay, bunches of 
carrots, or liver and biscuits, as the 
case may be. Here also assemble every 
three months the Anti-Vivisection So- 
ciety, for Miss Magill gives to it much 
keen sympathy, as well as giving more 
practical sympathy to the Animale 
Home of Rest, having recently earned 
through the knitting and selling of red 
and blue Tam o' Shanter caps as much 
as £40 on its behalf. Miss Magill 
starts work at eleven, and usually con- 
tinues to paint all day, although not 
continuously at the same picture. It 
would appear that donkeys are not al- 
ways as stupid as their nature is pro- 
verbially supposed to be, for the little 
story told by this warm-hearted Irish 
artist of two subjects who, their por- 
traits finished, had departed, as she 
thought, pour toujours, returned again 
in company with a companion, the trio 
knocking at her studio door for admit- 
tance, points in a directly opposite di- 
rection.— Forwarded by Mrs. R. Smith, 
Southport, England. 


For Prize Offer, see page 222. 
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In the Public Eye. 


ANNA JEWELL, 
PROFESSIONAL PIANIST. 


By J. A. FOWLER. 


This lady's organization is one that 
shows more than ordinary inspiration, 


shade, the tone and the expression of 
the piece that she was playing. 
Having large Tune, Time, Weight, 
Comparison, Benevolence, and Spiritu- 
ality, she should devote herself to mu- 
sical composition, to musical expres- 
sion, and to that work that will enable 
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ANNA JEWELL. 


intelligenee, and power of concentra- 
tion, as well as personal magnetism. 
She possesses the sympathy, gener- 
osity, and intense interest that enables 
her to awaken in the lives of others true 
admiration for her work. If she were 
to take up art it would show itself in 
that; if she took up literature it would 
manifest itself in the true ambition of 
the writer; if she studied musie it 
would manifest itself in the light and 
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her to unfold the true language of 
music. As a teacher of the same she 
would be most conscientious. Every 
detail would be thought of and worked 
out. She would never allow the slight- 
est defect to pass her notice, and conse- 
quently she would be most suécessful as 
a ee des as well as a performer, and 
it is not often that one finds in one in- 
dividual those two elements combined. 
One who is a teacher only is often un- 
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able to express the effect that she is 
able to get out of a certain pupil; while 
some persons can sit down and sweep 
the entire thought of the musical com- 
poser, and give verve, strength, deli- 
cacy, and true intonation to a piece of 
music, yet be unable to teacli the art. 

Haying the twofold talent, this lady 
ought to be able to build up for herself 
a fine reputation. She does not lack 
energy, force or executive power; and 
she does not lack courage or adaptabil- 
ity of mind. 

She ought also to show more than an 
average degree of versatility of mind, 
and capacity to do a variety of work; 
be able to get along well with people; to 
adapt herself to many minds, and un- 
derstand the motives of many people. 

She is a true interpreter of charac- 
ter, and if she will follow out her first 
impressions she will rarely be mistaken 
in judging character, but her sympa- 
thies being strong, they may at times 
bias her judgment. 

Her organ of Order is active and 
should show itself in intellectual work, 
but not for material things, and she 
cares less for little things in life which 
are not so important as those things 
that are of considerable weight in the 
reputation of an individual. 

Her ambition will push her ahead. 
She will not be pressed down at ob- 
stacles or by emergencies. She will rise 
to the top, and, therefore, if she had 
opposition, or if in her path she should 
find some thistles, instead of roses, she 
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would be able to trample them under 
foot, until she had made the roses grow, 
blossom, and spread fragrance around 
her. : 

She has a full development of Hope, 
thus she is bright and cheerful and win- 
ning in company and in social life. 

She is one who will be guided largely 
by inspiration, and there will be times 
when she will be carried out of her- 
self, and she will forget her surround- 
ings; she will be so carried away by her 
work that she will become enveloped in 
the spirit of it. 

In short, she is talented above the 
average in musical composition, in 
musical power, interpretation, light, 
shade, and tone productions. 

We would advise her to compose one 
of these days, and let her mind run into 
this channel of music. 

She has originality of mind, as well 
as power to interpret the music of 
others, but it will give her even more 
pleasure to work out her own thoughts 
in music than to always study the com- 
position of others. 

At the close of the examination Miss 
Fowler asked her about her work. In 
reply she said, “I have studied in Paris 
under the best musical teachers of tech- 
nique, and I wanted very much to know 
if I should take up composition, for I 
have already composed some music, and 
have enjoved the work immensely. 
Your reading was perfectly marvellous, 
and the exact verity positively aston- 
ishes me.” 


BY THE SEA. 


Come tarry a while by the jolly old sea, 

And list to its song while it dances with glee. 

A story it tells when it leaps to and fro, 

With soothing inflections, and rhythmical 
flow. 


From care, and from toil, and whatever 
betide, 
Seek respite and rest at its life-giving side. 
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A welcome it gives with a beam on its face, 
As if it would give one the fondest embrace. 


How social, and tuneful, and blithesome, the 


Sea ; 
"Tis singing, and dancing, and leaping with 
glee. 
And never it ceases its frolicsome ways, 
But ever keeps busy through all the long 
days. S. E. Baker. 
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Health Topics. 
By Dr. E. P. MILLER. 


HOT WATER. 


Drinking hot water for stomach dif- 
fieulties was quite a fad a few years ago, 
and also for almost every sort of dis- 
ease. There is no doubt that it is a 
purifying and cleansing process for dis- 
eases of the stomach and alimentary 
canal if taken properly, To drink down 
one tumbler after another till three or 
four are taken might do more harm 
than good if the water was to be re- 
tained and the process was often re- 
peated. If a person is nauseated from 
having taken into the stomach an ex- 
cess of food, or of other things, warm 
water might be drunk freely, &o as to 
cause vomiting, and thus expel the of- 
fending mass. It might also dilute any 
matter that was in the stomach and have 
it carried out of the body in other di- 
rections, and thus do much good. Di- 
latation of the stomach is generally 
caused by eating and drinking large 
quantities of food or liquid and keep- 
ing the body in the erect position. Two 
or three pounds of water or food, taken 
while the body i& upright, is liable to 
cause the stomach to sag down from the 
weight of it. A repetition of this might 
cause a permanent dilatation of the 
stomach and thus weaken its digestive 
powers. 

When taking water for the purpose 
of cleansing the stomach and purifying 
the alimentary canal, drink a tumbler- 
ful in sips, and then lie down with the 
head on a level with the body; every 
minute or so change your position to 
the right or left side, then with face 
downward, then to the other side, and 
thus keep moving about for ten min- 
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utes, so as to bring the water in contact 
with all parts of the stomach. After 
ten minutes take another tumblerful, 
and proceed in the same way. This 
process should take place four or five 
hours after eating or one hour before 
eating, and may be repeated with bene- 
fit twice a day. 


TREATMENT FOR COLD IN THE 
HEAD. 


The New York Medical Journal has 
an article on the above subject in which 
it pays a strong compliment to Hydro- 
pathy. It says: "The hydropathic treat- 
ment of a cold in the head is more re- 
liable than any other. It is as follows: 
In the morning, after rising, and at 
night before retiring, wash the feet and 
legs as high up as the knees in cold 
water, then rub them with a rough 
towel, and massage them till the skin 
is red and glowing. In addition to this, 
cautiously snuff tepid water up the nose 
frequently during the day, and sip with 
a teaspoon a glassful as hot as can be 
borne an hour before each meal, and at 
bedtime, A few days is often quite suf- 
fieient for simple cases, and obstinate 
ones yield if the treatment is prolonged. 
No medicines are required. If taken in 
the first stages of the disease, a cold is 
broken up which might otherwise be- 
come a severe case of bronchitis, last- 
ing many days or weeks.” 


FRUIT AS FOOD. 


The first verse of the last chapter of 
Revelations is as follows: *And he 
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shewed me a pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal, proceeding out of the 
throne of God and the Lamb. 2. In 
the midst of the street of it, and on 
either side of the river was there the 
tree of life, which bare twelve manner 
of fruits, and yielded her fruit every 
month : and the leaves of the tree were 
for the healing of the nations." 

The Pacific Health Journal says: 

“All kinds of fruit possess remedial 
properties of the highest value. Nature 
gives us such a wide range to choose 
from that it is a comparatively easy 
matter to eat fruit every day through- 
out the year. A diet that always in- 
cludes fruit will be found a constant 
protection against many ills that other- 
wise would be sure to make their un- 
welcome appearance. Indeed, the stom- 
ach will call for fruit when it rejects all 
else. This alone shows the high im- 
portance of eating fruit every day.” 


“THE BOOK OF REMEM- 
BRANCE.” 


The last verses of the next to the last 
chapter of Malachi, the last book of the 
Old Testament, reads as follows: 

“Then they that feared the Lord 
spake often one to another; and the 
Lord hearkened and heard it, and a 
book of remembrance was written be- 
fore him for them that feared the Lord, 
and that thought upon his name. And 
thev shall be mine, saith the Lord of 
hosts. in that day when I make up my 
jewels: and I will spare them, as a man 
spareth his own son that serveth him. 
Then shall ve return, and discern be- 
tween the righteous and the wicked, 
between him that serveth God and him 
that serveth him not." 

The book of remembrance, spoken of 


"here, may be the human brain, on 


which is electrotyped a picture of every- 
thing we see and do during our entire 
lives from infanev to old age. Elec- 
tricity is probably the agent by which 
these impressions of our lives and our 
acts and doings are made. 

' [n evidence of this T find the follow- 
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ing clipped from a daily newspaper: 
“In a brain that is not disorganized 
by injury or disease, the organic regis- 
trations are never actually forgotten, 
but endure while life lasts; no wave of 
oblivion can efface their characters. 
Consciousness, it is true, may be im- 
potent to recall them; but a fever, a 
blow on the head, a poison in the blood, 
a dream, the agony of drowning, the 


, hour of death, rending the veil between 


our present consciousness and these in- 
scriptions, will sometimes call vividly 
back in a momentary flash, and call 
back, too, with all the feelings of the 
original experience, much that seemed 
to have vanished from the mind for- 
ever. 

“In the deepest and most secret re- 
cesses of mind there is nothing hidden 
from the individual self, or from 
others, which may not be thus some 
time accidentally revealed, so that it 
might well be that, as De Quincey sur- 
mises, the opening of the book at the 
day of judgment shall be the unfolding 
of the everlasting scroll of memory.” 


VEGETABLE VERSUS ANIMAL 
FOOD. 


Dr. James H. Jackson, of the Jack- 
son Health Resort, at Dansville, N. Y., 
in a recent lecture to his guests, makes 
the following admirable condensed but 
scientific summary of the advantages 
of vegetable over animal foods, and it 
is 80 important that I think the readers 
of the JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF 
HEALTH will be pleased at its appear- 
ance in its columns: 

Tradition and prejudice, not neces- 
sity, are responsible for so much meat- 
eating. It is a very difficult thing to 
persuade the average human being that 
he will not grow weak, and run down 
in strength and health, if he gives up 
wholly or even partialy the use of 
meat. Yet abundant proof exists of 
the entire ease, healthfulness, and 
economy of such a course. Many of 
the serious diseases from which the 
human race suffer have their inception, 
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if not their active production, in pre- 
disposing bodily conditions established, 
88 the result of introducing into the 
system nitrogenous compounds in un- 
due quantity and frequency. Especial- 
ly is this so when these are accom- 
panied by excrementitious matters, as 
when the flesh of animals constitutes 
a large portion of the nourishment 
taken. The peculiarity of the disin- 
tegration of proteid substances is that 
the resulting products are very inimi- 
cal to health unless speedily excreted. 
These various derivatives of the kata- 
bolism of bodily structure, and floating 
proteid material, eventually appear in 
the blood as urea, which it is the chief 
function of the kidneys to separate 
from the blood, that it may be washed 
out of the body in the urine. On their 
way to become urea they appear as 
kreatin, leucin, glycin, hypoxanthin, 
uric acid, ete. etc. Gout, vel, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, neurasthenia, 
Bright’s disease, and many other ail- 
ments are thought in very many cases 
to be the result of a too free use of 
proteid alimentary material. Hence, 
nowadays physicians largely curtail 
and often abolish the use of meat in 
these diseases, and also in epilepsy and 
skin affections, or in the bodily condi- 
tions which threaten them. 

In connection with our modern 
forms of domestic, social, and business 
life we suffer from lack of abundant 
exercise, pure air, free water drinking, 
and from general impairment of ner- 
vous vigor, all of which conduce to 
lack of elimination of these poisonous 
waste substances, and predispose or di- 
rectly induce special diseased condi- 
tions. 

Let me recapitulate in order to make 
sure of a thorough understanding. 

First. To ‘maintain health and 
strength, there are needed four ali- 
mentary principles, viz.: 

Mineral] substances, as salts of pot- 
ash, lime, soda, iron, etc., ete. 

. Proteid compounds. These contain 
nitrogen, as gluten, casein, myosin, etc. 

Carbohydrates. Starches, sugars, 
cellulose, ete. 
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Carbon. Fats, oils (animal and veg- 
etable). 

Second. These principles are found 
to be chemically identical in the animal 
and vegétable kingdoms, and barring 
the fact that in individual cases one 
may be more easily digested and appro- 
priated than the other, may and do 
subserve the purposes of nutrition 
equally well. 

Third. Unless in any particular case 
a stimulo-nutrient diet is needed as 
against one purely nutrient, it is better 
to make choice from the vegetable 
kingdom, because animal foods are as- 
sociated with and contain excrementi- 
tious products (the waste of the ani- 
mal), which have little if any nutrient 
value, but on the contrary, are physio- 
logically inimical to health. 

We must now consider a very impor- 
tant part of this whole question, viz.: 
how much of each of these four prin- 
ciples does the average man in average 
conditions or surroundings need for 
daily consumption. "There is so little 
chance to go astray in the matter of 
the mineral substances that we will not 
discuss them, simply saying do not : 
think you must use hard water in order 
togetthese. You will get all you need 
ordinarily in food, and distilled water 
is far better for drinking purposes. 


EXERCISES FOR JULY. 
THE VITAL TEMPERAMENT. 


The exercises for ladies which are 
given in this, and will be given in the 
succeeding months, are and will be 
arranged according to temperament. 
Exercises for this temperament should 
be those to energize the individual. A 
young lady, on an average, who weighs 
ninety-three pounds, with a height five 
feet one and a half, age twenty, cir- 
eumference of head twenty and a half 
inches, height from ear to ear over the 
top of the head fourteen and one-eighth 
inches, and length over top of head 
from the root of the nose to occipital 
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spine fourteen inches, should take the 
following exercises : 

(1) Stand erect, hips firm, or hands 
on hips, knees stiff, head erect. Kneel 
on one knee. (2) Rise, allowing your 
strength to carry you down and up 
again. Repeat this exercise six times 
on the right side. Repeat, bending 
the left knee, until twelve counts are 
reached. (13) Swing right leg back- 
ward from the hip. (14) Swing it 
forward with perfect ease. Repeat, 
throwing the left leg backward, then 
forward, until twenty-four counts are 
reached. Swing right arm in a circle 
from front to rear in two counts. Re- 
peat six times, or until thirty counts 
are reached. Repeat the same exercise 
with left arm, or until thirty-six counts 
are reached. Swing right arm out and 
above the head and down to side very 
slowly in two counts. Repeat six times, 
or until forty-two counts are reached. 
Repeat the same exercise with the left 
arm, or until forty-eight counts are 
reached. Commence with the first ex- 
ercise, and repeat three times, or until 


. one hundred and forty-four counts are 


reached. When the arms are swung 
they should -be relaxed and brought 
down to the side before the exercises 
are started. This will give equal exer- 
cise for arms and legs. Two minutes’ 
rest in a reclined position will enable 
the young lady to take the same series 
through once more. 

A prize will be given to the one who 
most faithfully carries out these exer- 
cises for six months. Particulars to be 
sent in on December Ist with a record 
of time spent on the exercises each 
month. Address, Editor of Physical 
Exercise, The PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, 21 East 22d Street, New York 
City. 

Captain Jack Macdonald. 

The exercises next month will be for 
ladies having the Motive Tempera- 


ment. 
— 


A PRIZE OFFER. 


A year's free subscription is offered to 
the one who sends the best description of 
the lady's artistic talents, by October lst. 
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THE APPLICATION OF POWEH. 
By Juria COLMAN. 


How and by whom can this power 
derived from knowledge be applied for 
the promotion of temperance? First, 
under present circumstances, by the 
teachers in our public schools. It is 
true that the teachers are the servants 
of the people, and many of the latter do 
not fully understand the scope of the 
plan, and, therefore, do not appreciate 
it. But every good teacher aims to place 
the scholars at least a little in advance 
of the previous generation. The pa- 
trons who do not appreciate it can aid 
by reading up on the whole question, 
thus showing their interest in it, and by 
providing the teachers with the helps 
which aid the use of the text-books. 

I asked an educator of ministers what 
the Chureh proposed to do in the pro- 
motion of temperance work. He re- 
plied very impressively, “The women 
will do it.” But they do not leave edu- 
cation or religion or politics to the 
women, and why should temperance 
work be left to them? Certainly not 
because they do the most of the drink- 
ing! I asked another man, and he said 
the men will vote it out if the women 
will let them. “Let them!” Why the 
women have been waiting fifty years for 
the men to do that very thing, and now 
do they wish women to direct them how 
to vote? Truth to tell, I am very sorry 
so many temperance men hold them- 
selves aloof from personal temperance 
teaching. It is not so in Great Britain. 
This scourge of intemperance demands 
our utmost effort for its extinction, and 
it is high time we put away the fallacy 
of supposing that it can be destroyed 
by any sudden effort, “wave,” trick, or 
spasm. The people must be educated 
out of their ignorance and prejudices. 
The wisest brains, the most profound 
scientists. the most unwearied investi- 
gators, the most devoted hygienists, the 
most winning teachers are all needed; 
and the best are none too good for this 
high enterprise. 

The children are mainly on the right 
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side, and ready to learn the truth if we 
take them early enough; therefore, the 
field is open and ready to all intelligent 
persons that have access to the little 
people. True, there are difficulties, but 
not so many as with adults, while every 
child has a right to this knowledge of 
the truth as an indispensable part of 
his equipment for the battle of life. 

Do you ask for illustrations of the 
methods of such teaching? I will state 
a few of the many actual occurrences. 
The busy mother of five children found 
temperance teaching a good way to en- 
tertain them one evening in the week, 
and she took up the study with them, 
eventually adding physiology and hy- 
giene, chemistry. ete., till it formed 
quite a course of study. A Sunday- 
school teacher taught a select class 
every Saturday in her own home six 
months of the year. A pastor taught 
temperance, science, ete., to his chil- 
dren's class for three months vearly. 
The superintendent of an asylum, 
whose boys when sent out into the world 
had almost invariably gone astray, tried 
this educational method with flatter- 
ing success; while several of the tem- 
perance organizations have adapted it 
to their juvenile work most satisfactor- 
ily. The main object is to produce in- 
dividual characters, ready to carry out 
effective and practical measures for the 
promotion of the work, and not easily 
led astray by the deceits of the enemy, 
and to produce them in sufficient num- 
bers to color and influence the com- 
munity; for all communities are made 
up of individuals. This has already 
been done to a large extent in many 
places, and the results have been suf- 
ficiently happy to give us great encour- 
agement. The writer of these articles 
can testify by long experience and ob- 
servation to the efficacy of these thor- 
ough educational methods, and she will 
be glad to give further particulars to 
any one desiring such information for 
purely practical purposes. She begs 
leave to add that the quotation from La 
Clairiere in the last article was taken 
from the March number of “The Tem- 
perance Record.” 
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THE EXACT SCIENCE OF 
HEALTH. 


By Rosr. WALTER, M. D. 
(Continued from page 192.) 


It has long been an anomaly not easily 
explained, that peeling medical practice 
in every age of the world has employed 
chiefly for the cure of disease the very 
agencies that destroy health. Observation 
has shown that these agencies do really stop 
or reduce the operations of the disease, but 
why they do so has never before been clearly 
evident. All poisons, as well as innumerable 
other forms of violence, such as blood-letting, 
purging, cold baths, and the greater the ex- 
tremes of temperature the more surely will 
the disease be silenced, have been employed, 
because observation has proved that they all 
reduce the force of the disease. The force of 
every fever is vital force, as is also the force 
of the chill, a truth which explains the fact 
that alcoholic stimulants will reduce both 
chill and fever just as surely as bleeding and 
purging formerly did, and they all do so 
by depleting the power on which they de- 

nd, viz.: the patient's life-power. One can 

ardly conceive of the evils of & practice 
based on the theory that disease is a de- 
structive entity—an enemy to be van- 
quished, instead of a friend to be treated, as 
& few of the ablest and most progressive 
minds in the schools now teach. 

Time forbids that we enter into any fur- 
ther discussion of the nature of vital force. 
Suffice it to say, that it is a force inherent 
in living things, as gravitation and chemical 
affinity are inherent in material things. Be- 
ing inherent, it is, therefore, God-made, not 
man-made. It made us, but cannot be made 
by us. It is one of Nature's great producing 
forces, but cannot, and never has been pro- 
duced. It is our inheritance from the Fa- 
ther “in whom we live and move and have 
our being,” and never the product of our own 
genius or skill. We may waste it or we may 
save it, but we can never manufacture it, a 
fact which suggests to our minds many great 
problems which we dare not here even men- 
tion. We close with a simple yet suggestive 
summary of a few practical deductions from 
the truths thus established. 

But there is one other agency that is sup- 
posed to supply vital power to living beings, 
viz.: food. Discussion of this subject in- 
volves the doctrine of "transmutation of 
forces," which was invented fifty years ago 
for the purpose of sustaining the theory that 
life is simply an energy or “mode of mo- 
tion.” We have absolutely disproved the 
doctrine. It is an absurdity almost incon- 
ceivable on the part of ordinary intelligence. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained." 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


STRONG-MINDED and HEALTHY. 


By Uncte JOE. 


CARE OF CHILDREN. 


If parents would only take care of 
the essentials concerning their chil- 
dren and let some of their thought on 
their dress go to the winds they would 
have healthier children in the long run. 

*G. R. S," in the “Tribune” for 
May 24th, gives some excellent advice 
on this subject to parents. The article 
states: “If you start the children right 
while they are young they will grow 
up to be strong and healthy, instead 
of sickly and weak. The old and wise 
saying that the way the twig is bent 
the tree inclines, is indeed true in de- 
tail. Some children inherit from birth 
the germ of that great destroyer, con- 
sumption. Especially are mothers 
urged to act in time and spare the child 
from an early grave. If it be a girl, 
instead of letting her bind herself with 
a tight belt and corsets, which often 
compress the internal organs so that 
they fail almost utterly to perform the 
functions assigned them by the Creator, 
compel her to wear loose clothing and 
abandon tight corsets, which are one 
of the chief eauses of so much suffer- 
ing in the lives of women in general in 
this country to-day. Also instruet her 
to form the habit of breathing deeply. 
so that her lungs will become strong and 
healthy, and if there be any germ of 
consumption therein, fresh air and 
plenty of it will prove victor over the 
germ and cause it to retreat forever 
from its abode.” 

We heartily indorse this advice, and 
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believe that any little boy or girl who 
is taught how to breathe properly can 
outgrow any tendency to weakness. 
Instead of sunken eyes, a pale com- 
plexion, and drawn lips, they will have 
the flush of health upon their cheeks, 
and will be vivacious and robust. 


THE EDUCATION OF INFANCY. 
By “Vincent,” or LONDON. 


PART II. 
(Continued from page 194.) 


Many parents would be greatly sur- 
prised if they were told that their little 
children possessed already as strong a 
will and as large a mind as they have 
themselves. Yet how familiar we are 
with the sight of a little child's will 
proving itself stronger than its par- 
ents’! And who has not been amused 
at the ingenuity of a child's mind in 
getting its own way? Children intui- 
tively recognize the power of “the 
greatest thing in the world,” and are 
ready to think that a kise, a little 
closer nestling to “mother” will give 
them the liberty they desire. Too 
often they are right—the pity of it! 
—that mothers do not grasp and use 
the wisdom, and the discipline, upon 
which all true love is founded. 

In a little child love without wis- 
dom becomes presumption. But when 
mothers love their children without 
wisdom it results in indulgence. Then 
it is that when a child, or rather a baby, 
has been allowed to exercise its self- 
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will and independence to such an ex- 
tent that only severity or strong disci- 
pline can direct it into proper channels, 
then and only then, is it right to send 
a child to strangers for correction. At 
such a crisis the nursery governess, and 
the kindergarten school become of in- 
finite benefit; under their instruction 
a child can be made to learn to obey, 
without its love being hurt. It has not 
the same feeling towards its teachers, 
as it has for its mother, it will not try 
to coax them to yield to its will 
through love, so it will not be stung 
by their refusal to grant its requests. 
But when a child presumes with a kiss 
upon *mother-love" and receives in re- 
turn a frown, there is no surgical in- 
strument that can inflict such pain as 
that frown, however slight. 

If a child has to be sent to school 
for its own good and discipline between 
the ages of three and five, the mother 
should look upon it as a punishment 
and lesson to herself, for through her 
own fault, she is losing valuable time 
and opportunities at the most suscep- 
tible age of influencing and forming 
her child’s character for life. Infinite 
pains, therefore, should be taken by 
her to keep up at home the discipline 
the child is learning at school. 

On no account should a child be sent 
to school to get it out of the way, or 
because it is a bother at home, or to 
allow the mother more time for social 
gayeties, and for self-gratification. To 
thus educate (?) a child is to form a 
character of selfishness, lacking all 
sense of morals and respect. For a lit- 
tle child can see through all excuses, 
whether of act or word, however plau- 
sible they may seem to ourselves, inti- 
mate friends may even be deceived, but 
a little child never; and according to 
their clear-sighted intuitive opinions of 
their teachers and parents will their 
characters be formed. 

No. 626.—Charles Wadsworth Par- 
sons, San Angelo, Texas.—Life should 
be full of promise. and every child born 
into the world has a right to have given 
to it a perfection of mind and body 
capable of being developed into true 
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manhood and womanhood, but alas! 
life does not always mean a promise of 
these things. The very atmosphere of 
some parents’ minds prevents them 
from parenting healthy children. 

The normal child possesses an in- 
finite diversity of powers, but how sel- 
dom it is able to use them in the way 
Nature intended it to do. To train the 
mind, body, and soul of a child, even 
after it is well born, is a difficult task, 
but how greatly is the task increased 
when physical weakness and mental de- 
generacy are the inheritance of the 
little stranger. 

The photograph of the child that il- 
lustrates these remarks shows that he 
has come into the world with a readi- 
ness to participate in all that it yields, 
of joys and sorrows, of success or fail- 
ure, of culture, intelligence, and oppor- 
tunities, in fact, of everything that goes 
to make up human life. 

Who can say that this child’s mind 
isa blank? Surely no one would dare 
to breathe such a thing, if he were a 
reader of character and able to form 
any opinion at all of the capacities as 
they present themselves in the face and 
head. 

This child is as happy as the day is 
long, but do not misunderstand us, he 
has his troubles, too, for he is very curi- 
ous, and wants to know everything, 
open everything, and handle every par- 
cel that comes into the house, and his 
curiosity will have to be guided. 

His head appears to be large and 
active, and he will use every inch of it. 
It will be seen that his Anterior lobe is 
particularly well represented ; hence he 
will be quite original, and capable of 
seeing and observing many things that 
will not be taken into account by others. 

He should be given a substantial ed- 
ucation, and allowed to grow up dur- 
ing his young and tender years, with a 
good deal of latitude, and be given op- 
portunities for showing his originality 
of mind. He will want to be so many 
things when he grows to man’s estate 
that it will be difficult for him to know 
what to select. in fact, we do not think 
he will allow others to choose his career 
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for him, but will manifest an indepen- 
dence of mind, and before he has set- 
tled down in life he will have tried 
many departments of work. 

For a moment we invite our readers' 
attention to the development of the 
upper part of his forehead. The organs 
of Causality, Comparison, and Human 
Nature being very large, while his per- 
ceptive faculties will need to be stimu- 
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make friends easily, and will know how 
to treat strangers when he is away from 
home. 

As a man among men he is bound to 
take an active publie position. If he 
studies medicine and becomes a physi- 
cian, he will be excellent in diagnosing 
disease, and with his love of oratory and 
publie speaking he will be able to lec- 
ture on health and hvgiene. He will 
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lated to see details and mark the little 
things by the way. 

He will have a clear understanding 
of Human life and will understand the 
animal kingdom as well as human be- 
ings with all their oddities and idiosyn- 
crasies. He will differentiate between 
the things that are brought to his 
notice; hence the color of the dress his 
mother has on, the weight of his baby 
elephant, the number of his books, the 
form of his bed, the size of his foot will 
all come in for a share of his notice. 

He has a very pliable mind, and will 
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attract attention as a publie speaker, 
and will not be abashed when he is called 
upon to talk upon subjects that are not 
ot popular interest. ‘He will work away 
at them until he has made people take 
an interest in what he sees is necessary 
for them to know. , He will be the light 
of a household, and a bright morning 
star to illuminate the darkness of many 
minds. 

The study of law will attract him, 
such as moral law, criminal investiga- 
tions and legal-medicine, especially in 
the latter, for he can unite a knowledge 
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of both professions in this combination 
of Study. 

He will be heard from wherever he 
is, and the best thing that could happen 
to him would be for him to live in the 
country, where he can have playmates 
among the animals, and learn all about 
the birds and plant life, and the vari- 
ous wonders of Nature. He must not 
be forced, but allowed to grow up natu- 
rally. Then he will have a good foun- 
dation to build upon, and will be able 
to gather in knowledge and experience 
from time to time. 

He is naturally ingenious, and will 
show so much originality of mind that 
it will be difficult for him to put aside 
his natural inventiveness of character 
for the mere every-day affairs of life. 
His reading must be carefully selected, 
and he must be given every chance to 
grow into a full and complete man. 
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mentally, physically, and spiritually 
speaking. Asa professional man, medi- 
cine and the law will run a very close 
chance for a preference, but as his 
father is a medical man, and can give 
him every advantage and opportunity 
necessary for success in life, he may 
himself select this calling for three im- 
portant reasons. First, he will come 
in contact with every phase of human 
life; secondly, he will enjoy relieving 
the sick, and adapting his advice to the 
wants of his patients; and thirdly, he 
will show a taste for enlightening peo- 
ple on topics of health through the de- 
livery of speeches and lectures before 
University men, or at Institutes and as- 
sociation meetings, and will write for 
medical papers. 

What an inspiration such a child is, 
and what endless possibilities lie open 
before him. 


The Barnard Graduation. 


In Barnard College an interesting 
eustom prevails, namelv, of designat- 
ing the marvelous diversity of charac- 
ter to be found in the graduating class. 
For instance, girls are selected to an- 
swer the following characteristics: The 
most conceited, the most fascinating 
talker, the most conscientious grind, 
the greatest bluffer, the most sentimen- 
tal, the most literary, and the prettiest 
girl in the class. 

Any one can easily see that none of 
the graduates could fill all of these 
rôles, and they go far to prove that 


there is a great mental diversity among 


the students, as the following report 
states : 

“When the president of the above 
statistics resumed her seat, Miss B., 
chairman of the Class Day Committee, 
added that Miss A. had been formally 
voted the jolliest and most competent 
member of the class. The presenta- 
tions were made by Miss C. B. F., and 
as the class was so large, a considerable 
number of graduates were ‘roasted’ in 
groups. A little pail of pebbles was 
presented to the orators with an ex- 
hortation to follow the example of 
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Demosthenes, and megaphones were 
distributed to the silent fraternity. 
Trolley-cars were given to the com- 
muters, and the dramatic stars received 
a train of railway cars and a trunk. 
Miss L. received a coffee-mill, not be- 
cause she is a grind, but because she 
is devoted to John Stuart Mill, and 
Miss S. received an engagement book 
because she can never remember any- 
thing. For the class baby, Miss T.. 
who is an unusually tall young woman. 
an infant's cap had been provided. 
*It was the largest I could find,' said 
Miss F., apologetically, ‘but if your 
head keeps on swelling you can let out 
the gathering strings. Miss E., the 
president of the class, received a hobby- 
horse, because she has so many hobbies, 
and a similar tov was presented to the 
ex-president, Miss A.. because she has 
none, ` 

Character thus shows itself in col- 
lege, as well as in after life, and wise 
is the individual who knows how to 
make the most substantial use of his or 
Fer best talents. 

What applies 
equally applicable to 


to college girls is 
college bovs. 
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THE RATIONALE OF PHRENOLOGY. 
By F. W. WILKINSON, OF LONDON. 


(Continued from page 195.) 


Further, we can give a man advice by 
which he can so exercise his powers, physi- 
cally and mentally, that he can make the 
best of himself, and thus by persistent 
effort considerably increase his moral and 
mental value, not only personally, but soci- 
aly and to the community at large. 

ow comes the reasonableness in putting 
these truths into practice, so as to realize 
their value as factors in one’s individual 
life. 

We will deal with the brain. First, as 
regards its size and quality. Is it possible 
for a man to increase the size and change 
the quality of his brain, and, if so, will the 
skull enlarge so as to allow for an increase 
of brain growth? This is a question that 
was put to me the other night, and, as it 
deals with the fundamental principles of 
phrenology, I will answer it, because it 
seems to me to be pertinent to the topic 
before us. The person who put the ques- 
tion to me was under the impression that 
the bones of the skull would be very rigid 
and hard, so that if the brain could grow 
in size it would be an impossibility, because 
if the brain at present fills the skull and 
its shape and size are determined by the 
Bhape of the skull, then with a hard and 
fixed bony boundary there would be no room 
for growth. Hence, the practical applica- 
tion of phrenology, as far as self-develop- 
ment or evolution is concerned, would be an 
impossibility. On the surface the argu- 
ment looks very strong, and to a good many 
minds would be convincing, but facts are 
what are needed and theories must give 
way. Professor Agassiz was informed by a 
friend that he had caught a trout; I be- 
lieve it was twelve or fourteen pounds in 
weight. The professor looked at him and 
thought it was a very fishy tale, and told 
him it was impossible, as that fish was 
never known to get anywhere near that 
weight. The relator stuck to his guns. 
Sometime after he went fishing and caught 
one the size he had stated. He had it packed 
in ice and sent to Professor Agassiz who 
replied on a postcard, “One fact shat- 
ters all theory.” This, from a scientist of 
his reputation, was a grand admission, and 
80 one fact on this principle would be suf- 
ficient, but if needs be many could be pro- 
duced, which would confirm any really 
balanced judgment. Need I remind you 
that Henry Ward Beecher consulted Fowler 
and was told by him that he needed to 
develop certain faculties in order to give 
him dignity, ete., to occupy the position 
for which he was mentally qualified, and 
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how that he put himself through a course 
of training and not only developed this one 
faculty, but by his mental activity enlarged 
the circumference of his head by one inch. 
This enlargement took place in a period of 
three years, from 1860 to 1863. And that 
the ‘organs of self-esteem, veneration and 
causality had largely increased; they were 
then prominent in comparison with the other 
organs. This evidence would satisfy Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, but it is by no means limited 
to one fact. If you will ask any hatter you 
will be informed that men need larger hats, 
and it is said that Gladstone was constantly 
needing larger hats. This can be accounted 
for by the fact that he was constantly ex- 
ercising his brain and at the same time 
giving to it the necessary food, both men- 
tally and physically, so that as it was 
rebuilt from time to time, it was of larger 
dimension. Of course it works on the prin- 
ciple that legitimate or normal exercise of 
any part of the human system draws to it 
a good supply of blood, and hence it is 
built up not only to its full capacity, but 
by use the capacity increases. Take the 
hand or leg or any other organ and the 
same principle is patent. A lad using a 
large malt-shovel develops a larger hand as 
well as good muscles to the arm, and the 
blacksmith’s arm is proverbial, even in the 
song of the Village Blacksmith, and by 
parity of reasoning as man is built on one 
plan, this principle applies with regard to 
the brain. But, says one, what about the 
skull? This argument or objection may be 
met in several ways. The increase or devel- 
opment of any particular organ, so as to 
become apparent to any degree, will depend 
very largely upon the general constitution 
of the individual himself and his mental 
makeup. It is true that in some cases it 
will take a considerable time for there to 
be any apparent difference manifest in the 
conformation of the skull, but it will ulti- 
mately manifest itself. The first effect may 
be that the increased activity may be 
effective in gradually causing the bone to 
become thinner in that particular location 
of the organ, and by that process prepare 
for the enlargement of the bone, by a sys- 
tem of expansion. To illustrate my point. 
A person’s big toc-nail has grown in through 
not being properly attended to, and it be- 
comes painful through the pressure upon 
the nail. You pare it as much as you can. 
but still it is painful, and you are afraid 
you will have to go to the chiropodist or 
the doctor. Pare the nail down in the 
centre and it will give more play, and the 
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nail instead of contracting, as it is now, 
and causing pain, will begin to branch out 
from the sides and will become amenable 
to your efforts, so that you can pare it 
from the sides and hence avoid future pain. 

So the heat, that is increased heated tem- 
perature in that particular organ which it is 
desired to develop, will refine the texture 
of the bone in that particular part and 
give more room, not only in the exact spot 
where it is desired, but also by the process 
prepare for a general enlargement of the 
skull or that particular part on the skull 
where the enlargement is desired. I need 
hardly remind the student that if you take a 
skull and pur a light in it you will per- 
ceive by the greater transparency mani- 
fested by some parta of it the location of 
the organs that were most active, because 
the process above mentioned has materially 
thinned the bones of the skull in those par- 
ticular parta. 

Need I further state that the bones them- 
selves are also subject to the law of ex- 
pansion and growth when required, and 
that nature is so plastic that it adapts 
itself to the conditions in cases of hydro- 
cephalus or water on the brain. You will 
no doubt have noticed how the head has 
enlarged and how the bones have expanded 
or grown to meet the needs of the case. 
And if nature will meet the needs of abnor- 
mal cases, surely she will be responsive to 
all normal cases, as the case may demand. 
So that from general observation as well 
as cases which may be brought to your 
notice from time to time, ru will see that 
the objection of the growth of the skull to 
an enlarging brain is met and fully an- 
swered. 

You will have noticed that I made the 
remark that the development would depend 
on the individual concerned. I have noticed 
the change in the formation of the skull 
of individuals. I remember very distinetly 
some sixteen years ago seeing a young man 
whose forehead was exceptionally narrow; 
the back part of the head being fairly wide 
simply made the forehead more conspicuous. 
The young man had commenced to study. 
I saw the same person some six years after 
and was astonished at the great change. 
His forehead having impressed me very 
much, and thinking that I should meet him 
at a gathering of gentlemen, I was looking 
for the distinctive feature. the narrow fore- 
head, but could not find it. For the fore- 
head had widened, and indeed the whole of 
the front of the head had done the same, 
until there was very little difference be- 
tween the width of the front and back. 
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I have not seen so striking a change in 
the form of the skull as in this particular 
case. I need hardly say that the young 
fellow was a deep student and had given 
himself very heartily to his work. 

I need not dwell more on this point, but 
may safely leave you to make your own 
Observations and thus be self-convinced on 
this particular phase of the question. Rest- 
ing assured that if you will only exercise 
a critical observation and a degree of 
patience you will sooner or later be re- 
warded by evidence which cannot be refuted, 
and by which you will be able to meet any 
objector that may present himself with an 
objection, on the ground of the hardness of 
the skull and its impossibility to adapt 
itself to an increased or increasing brain 
capacity. 

ow with regard to quality. ls it pos- 
sible for a person to improve the quality of 
his brain? Certainly. ere it not so, what 
good would education be, and what advan- 
tage would a man gain for the time he 
spent? Education is not simply gathering 
information or a lot of facts. Education 
is the leading out of what powers a man 
possesses and improving them. But the 
question may arise, how? Yes, that is the 
question, but a little thought will very soon 
explain that. The force which renders sol- 
uble and refines in most cases is heat, and 
this is especially so in minerals, etc. Now 
by the exercise of the brain a great supply 
of blood is demanded; this, with its re- 
tarded motion generates heat, and the heat 
roduced not only creates a ratio of vibra- 
‘tion and gives intensity of action, but also 
exercises a refining power or effect upon 
the substance of the brain. This of neces- 
sity must be the case in the first instance 
of the activity of the brain. In connection 
with the cell theory and fibrous theory of 
the two matters of the brain, there comes 
certain features which need to be consid- 
ered. In the activity of the brain that is 
by cogitation and thought, brain cells ex- 
plode or break down, i.e., every impression 
that is made upon the mind is through the 
explosion of brain cells, the report or vibra- 
tion of this explosion is carried by the brain 
fiber to the chamber, or center, or thresh- 
old of consciousness, nnd were there no 
explosion of the brain cells to create vibra- 
tion, there would be no consciousness of 
an impression, and even in some instances 
when there is an explosion, the attention 
being fully engaged, there is no recognition 
of an impression, or it is a delayed recog- 
nition or consciousness. i 


(To be continued.) 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


We have great pleasure in presenting to 
you the fourteenth annual report of the 
Fowler Institute. During the past year the 
work of the Institute has been by no means 
stagnant, yet we cannot boast of executing 
great things; in fact, it will not do to be 
too easily satisfied with our achievements, 
for much has yet to be done before the prin- 
ciples and usefulness of Phrenology are wide- 
ly known. The signs of the times are en- 
couraging; Phrenology as a science is more 
heartily indorsed and inquired into than 
formerly. As an Institute we must be pre- 
pared for this spirit of inquiry, and we can 
do this best by being well grounded in the 
theory and practice of Phrenology as laid 
down by Gall, Combe, and Fowler. As an 
Institute we still make teaching a specialty, 
and we are pleased to report that we have a 
number of intelligent students who are in- 
dustriously applying themselves to a fuller 
knowledge of Phrenology. Our monthly 
class for past and present students has 
been well attended during the year, and in- 
teresting discussions have been held. We 
have now arranged for a special outing on 
the last Saturday afternoons in the month; 
our intention is to visit portrait galleries 
and museums. We are hoping that these 
excursions will be socially and intellectually 
profitable. 

In the July examination of last year the 
following students were successful in gain- 
ing the diploma and certificate of the Insti- 
tute: 

Mr. J. H. Wild, of Sheffield; diploma with 
honors. 

Mr. W. K. Smith, of Dundee; diploma 
with honors. 

Miss A. Brackenridge, of South Africa; 
diploma. 

Mr. A. Dayes, of London; diploma. 

Miss L. Hendin, of London; diploma. 

Mr. A. E. Byron, of London; diploma. 

Mr. John Asals, of London; diploma. 

Mr. H. Braithwaite, of London; certifi- 
cate. 

Miss A. Vickers, of Birmingham; certifl- 
cate. 

Miss E. Horsfield, of Luton, certificate. 

At the examination in January, 1904, the 
following students were successful: 

Mr. W. M. Cassidy, of London; diploma 
with honors. 

Miss E. Horsfield, of Luton; diploma. 

Mr. Thomas Finch. of London; certificate. 

During the past session eight monthly 
meetings have been held; the lectures given 
have been of the useful and interesting kind, 
all bearing upon Phrenology and kindred 
subjects. We must acknowledge having had 
difficulty in getting large publie meetings 
in the city. and of course our provincial 
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members have not the opportunity of at- 
tending these meetings. bur best thanks 
are due to those who have so kindly lec- 
tured for us. During the past year many of 
our fellows have been actively engaged in 
propagating Phrenological principles; sev- 
eral also have attended bazaars, and in 
various ways have rendered good service in 
advocating the advantages of Phrenological 
knowledge. We should be glad if our Lon- 
don and provincial members would make 
known among their friends the advantages 
of membership with the Institute. We also 
should be obliged for reports of meetings, 
or anything of interest for the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL, as we are wishing to intro- 
duce more English matter in the pages of the 
JOURNAL. 
D. T. Elliott. 


We heartily congratulate the above stu- 
dents on the successful termination of their 
studies, and hope they will continue them 
as they fill their various positions in life. 

(J. A. F. Lady President.) 


FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


The annual meeting of the Fowler Insti- 
tute was held on May 4th. Mr. A. Dayes 
occupied the chair. The annual report, 
which was read by Mr. D. T. Elliott, showed 
that the work of the Institute is not stag- 
nant. The various departments of the In- 
stitute are in a healthy condition. Follow- 
ing the report a capital address was given 
by Mr. G. Wilkins on the advantages of 
Phrenological knowledge. He gave several 
incidents in which he had succeeded in help- 
ing his friends by a Phrenological reading. 
He urged the members present to do their 
utmost in making known the advantages of 
membership with the Fowler Institute. A 
short address was given by Mr. D. T. Elliott, 
bearing upon the work of the Institute, par- 
ticularly in the teaching department. 
Diplomas were given to Mr. Cassidy and to 
Miss E. Horsfield. Mr. Cassidy. in acknowl- 
edging the diploma, spoke in high terms of 
his connection with the Institute and the 
benefits he has derived through the study 
of Phrenology. Mr. Thomas Finch. on re- 
eeiving the certificate of the Institute, also 
spoke in PDPN I terms of the help he 
had received in his studies. Mr. A. Dayes 
added a few interesting remarks in the 
course of, the evening. A letter was read 
from Mr. W. J. Williamson, Vice-President, 
in which he regretted his inability to at- 
tend the annual meeting. He also expressed 
his unabated interest in the Fowler Institute 
and the science of Phrenology. Votes of 
thanks brought the meeting to a close. 
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Never desert your line of talent. 
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Be what nature intended you jor, and you will succeed; be 


anything else, and you will be ten thousand times worse than nothing.—SyDNEY SMITH. 


———9—————- 


INDEPENDENCE DAY. 
By MARGARET ISABEL Cox. 


Wake thou, O self, to better things. 
To yonder heights uplift thy wings; 
Take up the psalm of life anew; 

Sing of the good, sing of the true; 
Sing of full victory o'er wrong; 
Make thou a richer, sweeter song; 
Out of thy doubting care and pain 
Weave thou a joyous, glad refrain; 
Out of thy thorns a crown weave thou 
Of rare rejoicing. Sing thou, now. 


——————— 


HOW TO SUCCEED. 


During last month hundreds of girls 
and boys were graduated at the various 
high schools, colleges, and universities. 
At Vassar alone a hundred and seventy- 
five were graduated this year. At 
Barnard, Mount Holyoke, and Welles- 
ley, among the girls’ colleges, and 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell, and Princeton, 
among the boys’ universities, interest- 
ing graduation exercises have been 
held, and words of counsel have been 
given to these clever aspirants of hon- 
ors and diplomas. 
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The next question that faces these 
intelligent young men and women is, 
what are they going to do with the 
knowledge they have gained, and how 
are they going to specialize so that 
they can make life a success. This is 
the problem that is facing many of the 
more earnestly inclined ones. That an 
education is necessary for all avoca- 
tions in life, however humble the work 
may be.to the most difficult avenues to 
fill, is recognized by all our deep think- 
ers to-day. But are our young people 
all educated for the work for which 
they are the best adapted? Can cach 
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one say, this is my work, and I am 
well prepared to compete in this line 
of thought? Unfortunately the “round 
peg gets into the square hole" very 
often, and years after the graduation 
day men and women consult Phrenol- 


ogy upon a matter of vital importance 


to them, namely, in what they can do 
the best. Had every graduate asked 
that question before, whether he or she 
expected to earn a living or not, the 


wheels of society and business life: 


would pass along more smoothly, but 
it takes many years of failure to con- 
vince some men and women that Phre- 
nology is the friend of those who want 
to know and learn more about them- 
selves. 

How interesting it would be if at the 
graduation exercises some Phrenologi- 
cal estimate could be given to each 


graduate, as follows: Your mental. 


capabilities fit you to become a libra- 
rian, a statistician in the employ of the 
civil service, an artist, a bookkeeper, a 
confidential bank assistant, a literary 
stenographer, a business agent, or in 
the many other lines of work that are 
daily forcing themselves upon the no- 
tice of those who are college graduates. 
To some could be given the certificate 
of capability for teaching, others for 
speakers, agents, and collectors, some 
for the professions, as doctors, medical 
missionaries, surgeons, osteopaths, den- 
tists, lawyers, criminal detectives, oth- 
ers for ministers and the kind of min- 
isters they would make. If this sug- 
gestion were in vogue, and the time is 
coming when it will be, much valuable 
time, uncertainty, and expense would 
be saved. Could not some plan be 
adopted by which graduates of our 
high schools could be helped to decide 
immediately what special course the 
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young graduates should take to pre- 
pare themselves for further study and 
what college they should attend. Where 
this is impossible, and persons wish to 
understand Phrenology more clearly 
for themselves, a course of two months' 
training has been arranged by the 
American Institute of Phrenology, 
commencing on September 7th, when 
time and special attention will be de- 
voted to those who are anxious to be- 
come better citizens and more success- 
ful men and women. | ld 
Let those who are thinking of taking 
this course make their arrangements 
early. Some might combine their 
summer holiday with such a course, for 
it will prove enjoyable as well as 
beneficial. ; 
For fuller particulars write to the 
secretary of the Institute, 24 East 22d 
Street. Those students in England 
who are anxious to have their instruc- 
tion from the Fowler Institute, Im- 
perial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, Lon- 
don, should make inquiries there. 


———.——-— 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY AND ITS PRO- 
POSED NEW WORK. 


The Institute has done good work 
since its incorporation in 1866. It 
has graduated over seven hundred stu- 
dents. Among them it has had over 
thirty-two medical men, over twenty 
ininisters, and more than that number 
of members of the legal profession and 
public-school teachers. There are sev- 
eral medical men and ministers among 
its professors. 

Among the founders of the Institute 
were Amos Dean, Horace Greeley, 
Samuel Osgood, D.D., A. Oakey Hall 
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(former Mayor of the city), Henry 
Dexter, and R. T. Trall, M.D. 

The principal subjects taught in the 
Institute are Anthropology, Ethnology, 
Phrenology, Anatomy, Physiology, 
Physiognomy, Heredity, Hygiene, and 
Elocution. 

The study at the Institute appeals 
to all classes of men and women: (1) 
To young men and young women just 
starting out in life who are anxious to 
know their proper calling; (2) to moth- 
ers in the management of their chil- 
dren; (3) to housekeepers engaging 
help; (4) to clergymen, who are called 
upon to explain one's moral nature and 
its needs; (5) to lawyers who are 
obliged to judge their individual clients 
and the justice of their claims; (6) to 
physicians, whose duty it is to diagnose 
all classes of patients; (7) to teachers, 
who have all kinds of dispositions to 
train and teach; (8) to business men, 
who have to employ a great variety of 
character; (9) to managers, who have 
to possess a knowledge of human char- 
acter in training their assistants. 

The new object of the Institute is 
to found a college which shall be a per- 
manent institution for the use of stu- 
dents of Human Science, Phrenology, 
and Psychology. The proposed col- 
lege, it is hoped, will secure the fol- 
lowing advantages, and its objects are: 

l. To secure a permanent location 
for the work of the Institute. 

2. 'To enable the course to be ex- 
tended over two to four years. 

3. To allow full laboratory and 
clinical facilities to students. 

4. To supply an auditorium for pub- 
lie and private meetings, where lectures 
can be delivered. conferences convened, 
discussions held, and papers read on 
the various departmental work. 
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9. To allow accommodation for class 
work, a library, a museum, and a natu- 
ral history room. 

6. To provide committee and officers’ 
rooms and private consulting rooms. 

7. To supply an infirmary and rooms 
for the detention of special mental 
cases, under the care of competent 
nurses and medical attendants. 

8. To provide for publishing, sale, 
apparatus, and editing rooms and fa- 
cilities for sending out correspondence 
courses. 

.9. To provide an -employment bu- 
rean, where employer and employee 
may meet. 

10. To provide school-rooms for 
mentally weak children, or those who 
have an arrest of development, and a 
room for the examination of specially 
bright and talented children. 

In order to consummate this end, 
The American Institute of Phrenology 
(Incorporated) has started a Building 
Fund, and subscriptions are solicited. 
A number of friends have already 
shown their interest in the work and 
the furtherance of its objects by sub- 
scribing thereto. 

Friends who have private collections, 
museums, or libraries to dispose of are 
asked to donate them to this new ob- 
ject. Legacies or memorial offerings 
(from those who have been led to for- 
tune and success through the aid of 
Phrenology) should be made payable 
to the Treasurer of the Institute, 21 
East 22d Street, New York. from 
whom further particulars can be ob- 
tained. 


* 


I never did anything worth doing by 
accident. Anything I have begun is al- 
ways on my mind, and I am not easy 
while away from it until it is finished.— 
Thomas A. Edison. 
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REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers ses fll to vend us. [n 
these reviews we seek to treat author and publisher 
satisfartorily and duty. and also to furnish our 
readers with such information as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use. It is our wish to 
notice the better class of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, especially those related 
in ang way to mental and physiological science, 
We can supply any of lhe books noticed at prices 
quoted. 


"Science of Health, from the Viewpoint of 
the Newest Christian Thought." By Samuel 


- 


BISHOP FALLOWS, OF CHICAGO. 


Fallows, D.D., LL.D., and Helen M. Fal- 
lows, A.M. Chicago, Ill. 

Books are being published galore on The 
Seienee of Health, but very few are pub- 
lished from the viewpoint of the newest 
Christian thought, and this is what Bishop 
Fallows, ably assisted by his daughter 
(Helen), has had in mind when he issued 
his recent work on the above subject. “The 
nim," he tells us in the preface, “is three- 
fold. First. it is to show that every truth 
regarding the mental nnd spiritual healing 
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of the body, by whatever school taught and 
practiced, is to be found in the Bible. It is 
to affirm in the most sitive, and, it is 
hoped, in the most conclusive manner, that 
the newest thought regarding the mind or 
soul over its material organism is but the 
conception or the expression of the power 
manifested in varying forms of Him who 
is the Light of the World. And further, 
it is to assert without the shadow of waver- 
ing that no one need desert the Church of 
Jesus Christ and originate hostile organiza- 
tions in order to maintain the fullest belief 
in the supremacy of the immortal self over 
the entire external world," and the writer 
proves that however widely apart various 
writers may appear to be in their works on 
Psychology, Philosophy, and Theology, that 
they essentially agree in the recognition of 
the profound truth of the immediate pres- 
ence of God in His Universe, and of His 
ability and willingness to heal. 

The author’s second object in writing the 
book is to help the reader in his personal 
and home life to apply the great truths 
therein presented to the bodily healing of 
himself and those around him by the Divine 
and yet thoroughly human law of sugges- 
tion. It is also to make distinctly clear 
that in the working of this great law of 
suggestion our Heavenly Father acts upon 
the principle enunciated by the great Heal- 
er I imsell, when "He maketh His sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust." He 
thus includes all modern thought on the 
great modern subjeet of suggestion. 

His third object is to establish an indis- 
putable seripture testimony that the Bible 
elearly recognizes the value of physicians in 
their appropriate places. It is therefore to 
confidently claim that the complete faith in 
God and Jesus Christ, whom He has sent 
for the sanctification of body, soul, and 
n nde may exist in perfect harmony with 
the belief in the efficacy of remedial agents. 

There is not another book in existence 
that stands out so boldly as a text-book of 
the best thoughts of so many minds on the 
problems that are agitating the minds of 
people to-day, and it is on this account 
that we highly recommend this book to all 
our readers. Such a compilation requires 
a peculiarly adapted mind to the subject in 
order to grasp the meaning of the writers, 
and to give in a condensed form the kernel 
of so widely a read mind as Dr. Fallows's, 

One chapter on "I Will," another on “I 
Will Not Worry," another “I Will Love," 
are three very strong factors in making the 
book what it is. Everyone ought to read 
it for himself. No review can do it justice, 
and everyone will feel repaid by giving it 
due thought and consideration. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Kach photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
photogra h or photographs ( for, where possible, 

sho be sent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent ; and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of 91.00 (58. English) for twelve 
months subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouuwaL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Was Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 

n. 


750.—W. H. G., Assa, Can.—Your photos 
indicate that your head is large in proportion 
to your body, and that you will always en- 
joy doing mental work to hard, physical 
work. Your brains will save your hands 
every time, and although you are healthy, 
yet you must get out in the open air as 
much as possible when not engaged in teach- 
ing. 
You will succeed as a writer, speaker, or 
lecturer, and could become a very good prac- 
tical Phrenologist. The science is one that 
will appeal to you in many ways. You have 
large Comparison, Causality, and Human 
Nature, all of which faculties you would 
desire to use in such a study. 

You like to reason things out for yourself, 
and always test your intuitive powers before 
you trust to them. The moral faculties be- 
ing well developed, give height to your head, 
and a round appearance to the upper sec- 
tion of it. 

You are wide-awake to the wants of 
others, are kind-hearted, sympathetic, and 
interested in reformatory work. The occu- 
pation of literature will eventually interest 
you not a little, and your language will al- 
ways be choice and well selected. 

You would derive much benefit by the 
study of Phrenology. 

751—J. L. C., Cleveland, Tenn.—The 
motive temperament is strongly developed, 
and disease will find hard work to fasten 
itself upon you, for you have a healthy or- 
ganization, and one that is adapted to execu- 
tive work. You should be able to carry 
responsibilities, to superintend others, and 
organize some large concern. 

You are a keen observer, and know every- 
thing that is going on in town, and could 
edit a paper creditably, or collect the in- 
formation that editors want to know. 

You will succeed very well in the study of 
law, especially as a criminal expert. No 
one will be able to elude your investiga- 
tions. You are in your element when you 
are informing your mind on scientific, prac- 
tical, or sociological topics. 

You are a law to yourself inasmuch as 
you do as you agree, and agree to do what 
is right. You always speak to the point, 
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and like others to do the same. You look 
ahead and see what is coming. 

As a man among men you ought to exert 
quite a positive influence, and men will re- 
spect your decisions. 

Give some attention to oratory and de- 
bate, for you will succeed and enjoy this 
work. 

792.—J. M., Springfield, Mass.—This lad 
has a predominance of the vital tempera- 
ment, and is taking on a good deal of men- 
tality as he matures. He is becoming better 
balanced, and we think he will show a good 
deal of harmony between his mental and 
physical powers when he is twenty-one years 
of age. He will be able to earn his livin; 
without taking off his coat, if he will atten 
to his present educational advantages. He 
is a lad who will be able to profit by a 
good education, and it would not be a waste 
of money to keep him at school and send 
him to college. He has the nature that will 
naturally fall into the directorship of others, 
either in the study of law, as applied to in- 
ternational affairs, or in the commercial 
interests of some large and important trust 
company. He has excellent abilities for both 
eallings. His sympathies will be broad, and 
will enter a wide area of work. No limited 
sphere of position will suit him. He will 
have a powerful influence over others, and 
even if he takes up the commercial end of 
a profession. which he is likely to do, he 
will manifest considerable interest in finan- 
cial matters, in the expenditure or laying 
out of money at interest, the investment of 
stocks, and the building up of some large 
enterprise. Let him therefore study prac- 
tical mathematics, political economy, the 
modern languages, commercial law and 
finance, for these will put him on his feet, 
as the saying is. 

Let us hear of the development of this 
boy from year to year. He is worth taking 
great pains with in his bringing up. 

T. P. Lumsdon, Thornley, England.—This 
is a very impressionable lad, strongly sym- 
pathetic. He will be easily influenced for 
good, and he will manifest a pood share of 
moral courage, in defending the right; all 
the moral faculties are large; in directing 
him you will do well by appealing to 
this side of his character. See that he has 

lenty of physical exercise and that he gives 
ull attention to small things. There is a 
tendency for him to live too much in him- 
self. He is very imaginative, and in some 
things will be too visionary. Give him the 
opportunity of learning music. He is best 
adapted for light mechanical work that will 
eall into exercise his designing, constructive, 
and artistic abilities. He is a type of boy 
that will show to greater advantage when he 
reaches maturity. 

W. P., Norwood, England.—This is a very 
active, restless boy; he is too fond of change 
and variety, and it will be difficult for him 
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to settle down to study seriously. He can- 
not tolerate much restraint, neither is he 
very cautious, hence he runs into danger 
without exercising forethought. Fortu- 
nately he possesses strong sympathies and 
& good share of Conscientiousness; his con- 
duct will be best regulated by your appeal- 
ing to these faculties; it will not do for 
you to be harsh with him. Although not a 
close student, he will learn quickly, and in 
many respects he will be mentally sharp and 
quick. He will not make a shrewd business 
man; he is best adapted for active employ- 
ment; he should have a trade; we consider 
he will be in his element in traveling; he 
certainly will want plenty of freedom and 
elbow room in life. He will not hesitate to 
assert himself, but we do not consider him 
harsh. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. E. B., Millersville, Pa.—You ask if we 
consider the Student's Set the best combina- 
tion of books for studenta. 

Having had a great to do with studenta, 
and having distributed and seen the value 
of the Student's Set, among those persons 
who were just taking up the subject, we be- 
lieve that you cannot do better than secure 
it if you are anxious to make a substantial 
beginning in the study of Phrenology, but 
we do not say that these are the only books 
that & Phrenologist should have or read. 
We have a second Student's Set that is valu- 
&ble for supplemental reading. As you have 
the Self-Instructor, we will supplement 
this book for the Manual of Mental Science. 
Yes, the bust is indispensable for private 
study, and even when you can secure the 
right kinds of living heads to examine, you 
still need the bust to guide you part way in 
your work. 

You say you have bought H. W. M.'s work 
on Descriptive Mentality, and notice that 
the author differs in locating the affections, 
and ask our opinion of his theory. We 
agree with you that his locations are not 
borne out by facts, and in the diagram you 
sent us we can see that Benevolence is the 
ruling characteristic in her affections, and 
that through sympathy with others she may 
apparently make up for what others show 
in domestie regard; but the affection is not 
the same as that shown by the social group 
of faculties. 

You ask what prominence has a person's 
character upon the handwriting? In re- 
ply we can say that all handwriting has 
a certain percent of character manifested in 
it, but rarely do we find that n person ex- 
presses the whole of his character in one 
letter. We write under different moods and 
often change from large to small and from 
small to large writing, as we feel inspired 
to do at the time. 
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In reply to your question, have we any 
books on the subject, we have four—one by 
Eugene Gorrie, called “Character in Hand- 
writing,” price ten cents; “How to Read 
Character by Handwriting," by Henry Rice, 
twenty-five cents; Rosa Vaughan's Book on 
Handwriting, one dollar, and *How to Read 
Character by Handwriting," Henry Frith, 
fifty centa. 

Jt is an interesting subject, and many per- 
sons are looking into it. 


———M9————— 


DEATH OF THE LATE MR. JOHN 
ALLEN, ST. ANNS, KILDRIMOL, 
ENGLAND 


We regret most sincerely to announce the 
sudden and unexpected death of Mr. John 
Allen, news having reached us the end of 
May—his death occurring on May 19th. 
The Blackpool Herald of May 20th gives the 
full account of his last hours, which we 
need not repeat here. 

In reviewing Mr. Allen's career (who was 
born 1821, in Nottingham), we can remem- 
ber him as & man of exceptional patience 
and with conscientious scruples, even to 
the point of generally preferring to differ 
from everyone else on pointa of vital impor- 
tance, provided he took another view of the 
question. 

He was a painstaking teacher, and pro- 
vided more than ordinary facilities to young 
men to develop along their finest capaci- 
ties; he was also a most faithful teacher, 
and was looked up to and respected by a 
large acquaintance. In the Phrenological 
world he gave considerable thought and 
study to the subject of character, and was 
of yearly assistance to the Fowler Institute 
in his valuable help in examining the stu- 
dents who sat for their examinations. 

His place will be sadly missed among his 
towspeople as well as among a large number 
of his friends in various parts of the world. 


——9———— 
PRIZE OFFER. 


The replies to the prize offer for June 
have been very gratifying; first, in regard 
to the number of contestants; second, in the 
quality of the replies; and thirdly, in the 
representative places from which they have 
come, 

The judges have decided in awarding the 
prize to Mr. Alfred Rickatson, Market 
Weighton, England, who has summed up 
the characteristics of the widowed lady in 
the most complete yet concise way. He re- 
ceived one hundred per cent. “C. H. T.," 
Trinidad, B. W. I., comes very close to the 
prize winner. He makes a longer analysis, 
but fails to mention some important organs. 
Me received ninety-five per cent. “E. P." 
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Philadelphia, Pa., comes third, and is very 
clear in his description, and received ninety- 
five per cent. “D, J. McL," of Glens Falls, 
New York, received ninety-five per cent. and 
sent an excellent article. All three received 
honorable mention for their excellent 
sketches. 

Of the other contributors, “S. E. B.,” 
Brooklyn; “A. A. B.," Attica; “L. J. Z.” 
indianapolis, and I. N. H. B., Elizabeth- 
town, Pa., received seventy-five per cent. 
Their sketches were correctly worked out as 
far as they went, and the contestants should 
be encouraged to try again for the other 
offered prizes. 

The work is helpful from a Phrenological 
standpoint, aside from the prize that is 
offered. 

It is gratifying to note that “E. P.,” from 
Philadelphia, knew and studied under O. 8. 
and L. N. Fowler at Clinton Hall, in 1852 
and 1853, and that the prize winner is one 
of our oldest subscribers in England. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Professor George Morris is lecturing in 
Portland, Ore. 

Professor G. Cozens is now lecturing at 
Crookston, and other towns in North Min- 
nesota. 

Professor Levi L. Hummel has been lec- 
turing at Reinerton, Pa. 

Professor George Markley is located in 
Pittsburg. 

Professor W. G. Alexander has been lec- 
turing in Winnipeg, Canada. 

Professor M. Severn is located in 
Brighton, Eng., where he is lecturing and 
giving Phrenological examinations. 

The following paragraph comes from Mr. 
W. E. Youngquist, Stockholm, Sweden. It 
is headed, “Footprints of the Phrenological 
Journal a Generation ago in Sweden.” “How 
little do we know where a printed page may 
bring fruit if filled with truths that are 
immortal, stories that never grow old. In 
a Swedish book called ‘Frenologiens Wu- 
fund lüror' (Leading rinciples), by Adolph 
Lundvale, published in 1859, we find among 
the eighteen works on Phrenology that he 
names as his sources of information the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. The book con- 
tains one hundred and fourteen pages, and 
has a mass of fine evidence gleaned from 
Gall’s works and others. On page fifty-two 
we find this little case mentioned about a 
certain John Hunter (translation), ‘that he 
was suffering from a diseased condition of 
the organ of Locality. While on a visit to 
a friend he suddenly forgot what part of the 
city he was in. He looked out of the win- 
dow to refresh his memory, but in vain. He 
knew of no other location except the one in 
which he was at the time, though he knew 
hia memory sometimes failed him on this 
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point. Thus while we are building upon 
the experiences of the past, we should dis- 
charge our debt to prosperity likewise by 
recording our experiences for the benefit of 
generations yet unborn.” 

We are glad that Mr. Youngquist has 
come across this incident just quoted, and 
also to know that the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL was read by a Swede in 1859. In 
1959 someone may come across an account 
of what Mr. Youngquist is doing to-day, and 
will refer with interest to the progress that 
Phrenology has made in that country since 
1904. 

At Mansford Street Board School, Bethnal 
Green, London, E., on March 22, 1904, Mr. 
Dimsdale Stocker delivered his delightful 
lecture, entitled “The Face as a Key to 
Character; or, Facts About Features and 
Faces." 

The audience, which consisted of the mem- 
bers and friends of the Abbey Street Band 
of Hope, were exceedingly fortunate in hav- 
ing such a treat. Mr. W. Martin, who pre- 
sided, briefly introduced the speaker, who 
then proceeded to keep his audience en- 
tranced for about an hour. He had to ad- 
mit that faces were necessary evils; we all 
had them and had to make the most of 
them; a result to be obtained by following 
up closely the study of Physiognomy (Gr. 
Physis, Nature and Gnomon, an interpre- 
ter). He advised them to study their neigh- 
bor's face, or rather, for safety, their next 
but one neighbor’s—good advice with a 
mixed audience. 

The lecturer pleaded to be excused, as his 
remarks would be “personal remarks,” and ` 
he then proceeded to explain the composi- 
tion of the various faces, starting with the 
brainy, followed by the bony, muscular, and 
the pron deacon that quality was essen- 
Pe but given quality, quantity was help- 
ful. 

He endeavored to get his audience to agree 
that faces were a merciful institution of 
Providence, for the revelation of the face 
helped us to avoid the bad person and to 
trust the good. 

Making good use of the blackboard, the 
speaker then rapidly drew sketches of the 
various features, the nose coming in for 
special treatment, illustrations being given 
of the pronounced Wellingtonian to the 
other extreme of “Mary Jane's" little turn- 
up tip, known as the heavenly because of 
the direction. 

The advice was given to always follow 
your nose—this advice, unlike the advice 
usually given, was universally accepted by 
the audience. 

The chin—that distinctive monopoly of 
man—was next treated, and then the eye- 
brows and the ears, the musical hearers 
listening most intently as it was explained 
that owing to sound waves being round, this 
form should be found in a good musical ear. 

At the close of his address he gave, 
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among others, a delineation of the popular 
Superintendent, Mr. John Dollwood, and 
despite the Father Christmas beard, the de- 
lineation was strikingly successful, even to 
one or two little peculiarities which are 
usually associated with such a strong, 
healthy, robust character such as the genial 
and well-beloved Superintendent possesses. 

So successful was the delineation that it 
was noticed that no other officer of the soci- 
ety accepted the offer, one giving as his 
reason that he was afraid that instead of the 
officers managing the members, the members 
would manage the officers, owing to their 
weak points becoming known. 

Hearty and enthusiastic thanks were 
moved and seconded by Messrs Bradstreet 
and Forster to Mr. Stocker for his excel- 
lent, witty, and helpful lecture, and of con- 
gratulation to the society that they pos- 
sessed such a friend as Mr. John Asals, 
through whose kind instrumentality Mr. 
Stocker had come. 

The lecturer, in replying, stated that the 
audience had been the most attentive that 
he had ever had, and now the officers are 
saying that the members “want more,” and 
they are determined that this wish shall be 
gratified, for not till then will they be sat- 
isfied. 

—————— 


FOWLER INSTITUTE, 
LONDON. 


During the month lectures have been 
given in connection with various societies 
by Mr. G. Wilkins, Mr. A. Dayes, and by 
Mr. D. T. Elliott. 

The students’ monthly meetings are held 
on the last Tuesday evening in the month. 

The Fowler Institute, London, opens its 
Autumn Session in September. 

H. D. McDowell has been lecturing at 
Splitlog, Mo., but intends to return to Tex- 
as in September, where he finds many peo- 
ple interested in Phrenological Literature. 


THE 


We have heard from the following Phre- 
nologists who are giving examinations and 
lectures: 

C. A. Hewes, Albany, N. Y.; P. H. 
Flanigan, Providence, R. I.; E. A. Bradley, 
Eagle Lake, Minn.; W. J. Cluin, Water- 
town, Wis.; J. M. Fitzgerald, Chicago. Ill.; 
Allen Haddock, San Francisco; John L. 
Capen, M.D., Philadelphia. Da.; Wm. Mus- 
grove, Blackpool, England: M. Tope, Bow- 
erston, O.; Collin Green, Oglesby. Texas; 
H. W. Smitn, Lake Preston, S. Dak. 

John Barrowman, class of 1903, is now 
in Glascow, Scotland. 


NOTICE. 


The first meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology will be held on Septem- 
ber 7th. Friends must keep this date in 
remembrance. 
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SENSE AND NONSENSE. 
COMPLETED PROVERBS. 
By L. deMatthewman. 


"Put your shoulder to the wheel," if 
you cannot get some fool to do it for you! 

"There's many a slip 'twixt" the cradle 
and the grave. 

"Silence answers much," but in & lan- 
guage not generally understood. 

"Everyone of us getteth his desert, 
somewhow, somewhen, somewhere," but 
how, when or where, God alone knows. 

. "Wisdom is & defense," lack of it offen- 

sive. 

“A fool and his money are soon parted,” 
when the fool has friends. 


UNSTABLE CRITICISM. 


First Actor: “What do you think of 
Macready Barnestormer's performance of 
Hamlet?” 

Second Actor: *'Uncommonly good, 
dear boy, splendid." 

First Actor: “ H'm. He says your Ham- 
let is the most antiquated thine he’s ever 
seen in life outside a penny gaff.” 

Second Actor: “Ha! Well, no doubt 


we're both wrong.”—London “Judy.” 


An orator at one of the university 
unions bore off the palm of merit when 
he declared that “the British lion, 
whether it is roaming the deserts of 
India or climbing the forests of Canada, 
will not draw in its horns or retire into 
its shell.” 


“Hello, Smith; suppose a man marries 
his first wife's stepsister's aunt, what re- 
lation is he to her?" 

“ First — wife — um — step-aunt — er 
—let me see; I don't know.” 

Bright fellow: ‘* He's her husband.” 


REALISM. 


It is said that & certain young lady in 
a certain printing-office has a special 
talent for drawing. One day she drew 
the picture of a hen so true to life that 
when she threw it into the waste-basket 
it laid there.—“ The Lyre.” 


USUAL. 


Conductor (to stranger in New York): 
"Did you want to get off at Fiftieth 
Street? " 

Stranger: “ Yes." 

Conductor: “ Well, step off at the next 
corner and walk back ten blocks."— 
“ Life." 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February a9, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros. 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made pay- 


able to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are. required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new Address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 


inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Eto., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature”—San_  Francisco.— For 
June contains an article by the editor, Allen 
Haddock, on the Rev. A. Drahms, Chaplain 
of the State Prison, San Quentin, Cal. We 
are glad that Mr. Haddock has had the 
opportunity of seeing this influential and 
unique personality. A few months ago we 
had the pleasure of reviewing his new book 
on his work, and we consider he is doing a 
noble work in humanizing and saving many 
lives from ruin by his practical understand- 
ing of Phrenology. 

Mr. Holt writes on “What Is Prophecy 
or Suggestion"? Other interesting articles 
fill this journal to overflowing with good 
things. 

“Review of Reviews"—New York.—Has 
an article on *The Coming Presidential Con- 
test." among other interesting articles. 

"Suggestion" —Chicago.—Contains an ar- 
ticle on “Subconscious Health Centres," by 
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Albert B.-Olston. The writer of this article 
says, “There is to-day a greater need of a 
more rational mental hygiene than ever be- 
fore.” “Suggestion in the Cure of Con- 
sumption,” by Dr. Eliscu, and “X-Ray 
Phrenology and Surgery," by Prof. J. M. 
Fitzgerald; “Physic Forces," by Dr. C. O. 
Sahler, are interesting original contribu- 
tions. 

"Human  Culture"—Chicago.—Contains 
many articles that are bright and telling, 
and several illustrations that are able to 
impress its readers at once with the logic of 
the words that accompany them. 

"The Popular Phrenologist"—London.— 
Contains an article by James Webb on “The 
Educational Side of Phrenology," and Mr. 
Severn continues his sketches of public men. 

“Ye Quaint  Magazine"—Boston.—''The 
Electricity of Health" is an editorial of 
some general interest, especially now that 
we have various methods of storing and 
using this wonderful force. 

“Lippincott’s Magazine"—Philadelphia.— 
Contains nine pleasant short stories of 
agreeable variety. A new series, called 
“Popular Papers,” are four in number, one 
being a readable bit of natural history on 
“Spider Webs and the Brains Behind,” by 
Frank H. Sweet, which is short and to the 
point. 

“Dispatch Leader"—Michigan.—Is a re- 
spectable little paper of eight pages, but it 
is astonishing—through the editor's con- 
trivance—how much is crowded into its 
pages. 

"The Providence  Eagle"—Providencc.— 
Is a newsy local paper, and one that every- 
one can find something to interest him with- 
out looking through a world of advertise- 
ments, as is the case with so many papers 
gotten up for the advertisement side of the 
business transaction. 

"Health, Physieal Culture, and Hygiene" 
—New York.—Contains an opening article 
on outdoor games for girls, and is appropri- 
ate for this season of the year. Dr. Ellen 
Goodell Smith writes an article on “Olive 
Oil." and its use. 

“The Buffalo Christian Advocate"—Buf- 
falo.—Is conducted on much the same plan 
as several religious papers bearing the 
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name of Christian Advocate in the country, 
and well edited. 

“The Cedar Spring Clipper"—Michigan.— 
Is an excellent little paper containing an 
illustrated article on the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion; also short State items and Michigan 
matters boiled down to an essence. 

“The Philosophical Journal"—San Fran- 
cisco.—Contains many interesting features 
in the occult line of thought. 

“The Long Island Traveller"—Southold, 
New York.—Contains an article on “Curious 
Things in China," which are to be seen in 
the St. Louis Exposition. Another article 
on “Uncle Sam's Wonders" gives an account 
of what all the executive departments have 
sent of their treasures to the World's Fair. 

“The American Medical Journal"—St. 
Louis.—Contains an original article on 
Pneumonia, by Dr. T. J. Daniel; one on 
Acute Appendicitis is also interesting. 

“The Gainsborough Sentinel"— Tennessee, 
—tThis paper contains interesting notes on 
events taking place at North Springs, Ivy 
Gap, Granville, Millereek, Fort Blount, 
among other places of the neighborhood, 
and it reaches an extensive population. 

“The Gospel Messenger"—TIllinois.—Re- 
ports on the World's Sunday-school Conven- 
tion in Jerusalem, which must be a very in- 
teresting gathering. 

“The Eldon Advertiser"—Eldon, Mo.— 
This paper contains news concerning the 
State of Missouri, and in a recent number 
published the portrait of Mrs. Frederick 
Schoff, President of the National Congress of 
Mothers, and is a champion of the children. 
She is a Philadelphian and has seven chil- 
dren of her own, to whom she is devoted. 
This paper is well edited. 

“The Club Woman"—New York.—This is 
an enterprising magazine of considerable 
moment to women, and is doing excellent 
work. 

“Toilettes’—New York.—Is an interest- 
ing magazine for ladies, and its ingenuity 
is the striking of its success. 

*Madame"—Indianapolis, Ind.—Contains 
an article, “Why More Women Attend 
Church than Men,” by Stephen A. Northrop, 
Pastor of the First Baptist Church. It is 
an interesting article, and well worth a care- 
ful perusal. 

*Concord"—The Journal of International 
Arbitration and Peace Association, London, 
Eng.—It mentions the arrangements that 
have been made to hold England's first Na- 
tional Peace Congress in Manchester, which 
was to be held on June 22 and 23. At the 
twelfth Universal Peace Congress held at 
Rouen in September, 1903, a resolution was 
adopted as follows: The Congress expresses 
the hope that. as the International Con- 
presses are still to be held annually, Na- 
tional Congresses should be held previously 
to prepare for the International Congresses, 
and assist in the National Propaganda. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“Wedlock,” by S. R. Wells, has passed 
through many editions, but the matter 
contained in this wonderful book is par- 
ticularly adapted to the rising generation. 
The subjects of love, courtship and mar- 
riage are dealt with, being a practical guide 
to all the relations of happy wedlock. 
Price, $1.50. 

With a knowledge of “The Tempera- 
ments" it is more easy and accurate to 
understand the characteristics of individ- 
uals. This is a title of a book by D. H. 
Jacques, M.D., with an introduction by 
H. S. Drayton, M.D. It tells how to cul- 
tivate and restrain temperamental ten- 
dencies, and is & work which should be 
in the hands of every student of human 


nature. Price, $1.50. 
“Histo of Salem Witchcraft,” a re- 
view of Charles W. Upham's great work, 


from the Edinburgh “Review,” with notes 
by Samuel R. Wells, and contains also 
“The Planchette Mystery, Spiritualism,” 
by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, and “Dr. 
Doddridge’s Dream.” Price, $1.00. 

“Self-Instructor in Phrenology and Phy- 
siology,” with new illustrations. It is much 
better than before, and has reached the 
phenomenal sale of over 500,000 copies. 
The organic conditions which indicate char- 
acter are stated in this work in a con- 
densed and attractive style. Each of the 
faculties is described in seven degrees of 
development, and the most prominent or 
likely combinations are given, with the 
characters naturally resulting from such 
combination. As a chart for giving de- 
lineations it is unsurpassed. Price, $1.00. 

“Mental Science” is selling well, and 
another edition has been bound. The fol- 
lowing from a daily paper here, talks 
plainly: Price, 30 cents. 

Mrs. Commelin has written a book of 
“Poems,” the edition of which is exhausted, 
and her later one, “Of Such is the King- 
dom,” received more than sixty press no- 
tices of great praise. A tribute to the 
uniform quality of these poems is in the 
fact that especial attention is given by 
different papers to different poems. While 
the “Review of Reviews” mentions that 
“Some of its sonnets and lyrics are of com- 
mendable quality.” the “New York Ob- 
server” stated that if the author had 
written nothing else but her lines about 
the children, she would deserve to be ranked 
with the poets, adding that it is a sweet 
and tender poem about them. The book 
would be a valuable addition to any library, 
said the “Overland Monthly,” and tributes 
to special poems, sueh as “The Poet’s 
Gift," "Life," “Poems in Sorrow,” “The 
Light Within," “One Soul have been 
printed in prominent papers. Price, $1.50. 
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"Child study is at last receiving the at- 
tention it deserves. It seems strange that 
for years the leaders of the intellectual 
world devoted unlimited time to quarrel- 
ing over studies and courses, books and 
gave a second's consideration to the com- 

lex and wonderful nature of the child 
or whose benefit all their wrangling and 
labor were supposed to be employed. 
Among the many scholarly philanthropists 
who have brought about this change, Miss 
Jessie A. Fowler, of this city, holds a de- 
servedly high position. She has studied 
the matter herself with rare skil and 
assiduity, and has contributed many mono- 
graphs of value to the literature of the 
subject. Her last work is ‘ Manual of 
Mental Science for Teachers and Students; 
or, Childhood—Its Character and Culture.’ 
In this thoughtful venture she applies the 
latest discoveries in phrenology, craniology, 
and psychology to the education of chil- 
dren. She points out the necessity of study- 
ing the skull as well as the mind of the 
scholar, so as to obtain a better knowledge 
of the brain within. She shows the varying 
action of temperaments and the differences 
arising from the relativity of groups of 
faculties. She calls attention to the action 
of the mind upon the body, out of which 
observers have constructed systems of phy- 
siognomy. Miss Fowler is an expert anat- 
omist and cranioscopist, so that her work 
has the merit of being precise and scientific. 
She makes a good base for her theories, 
and always enjoys her reader’s respect and 
admiration, if not his assent to her propo- 
sitions." Price, $1.00. 


“How to Study Strangers by Tempera- 
ment, Face and Head" (sequel to “Heads 
and Faces"). This is a new department 
in character study. Mr. Sizer has made 
a book which will find wide reading. He 
presents man in so many and such varied 
lights that all he says is interesting. It 
is remarkable for simplicity and force, and 
is specially interesting in its character 
studics, most of whom are people eminent 
in their individual spheres, and the work 
ncs es real interest to the students of 
uman nature character. Price, $1.50. 


The fifth work of Anna Oleott Comme- 
lin, “Not In It," is a story on the subject 
of the uncertainty of present money con- 
ditions, even with the best provisions of 
human foresight. “It is,” says “The 
Standard Union,” of Brooklyn, “of sin- 
cere purpose, of excellent ideals, and evi- 
dently written with the desire to inspire 
and develop a higher thought and life. To 
say that ‘Not In It’ is a book of mysticism 
and socialism might, perhaps, be taking it 
too seriously, but certainly its lines run 
into the debatable country in which those 
themes find largest development.” Price, 
75 cents. 
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DR. GEORGE I. MACLEOD IN EASTON. 
(From the Easton Daily Free Press.) 


Dr. George I. MacLeod, of Philadelphia, 
secretary of the board of committee on 
lunacy, visited Dr. C. Spencer Kinney on 
Wednesday, and made an official inspection 
of the Easton Sanitarium, spending the 
whole afternoon there. He expressed him- 
self, upon leaving, as being exceedingly well 
pleased with the accommodations and care 
given the patients throughout the three 
buildings. 

MONEY WINNING PROPOSITION needs 
good agents. If you are willing to work 
faithfully, our easy selling line of mining 
securities will bring you eat success. 
Write to-day. Address, Dr. A. MUMAW, 
Elkhart, Ind. 


MINING STOCKS that almost sell them- 
selves and an exclusive territory, will bring 
you more money than you can make any 
other way. Write at once and secure terri- 
tory. Address, 

Dr. H. A. Mumaw, Elkhart, Ind. 


THE VALUE OF BREVITY. 
By the Rev. NELSON BURDICK CHESTER. 


“Let is be grateful to writers for what is 
left in the inkstand: 

When to leave off is an art only attained 
by few.” —LONGFELLOW 


It is said of Von Moltke that he “knew 
how to be silent in seven languages.” There 
are men who do not know how to speak, 
and it is a pity, for they are often men of 
intelligence and deep thought. But more 
damage is wrought by men who do not 
know how to refrain from utterance or when 
to stop. Many a good story is spoiled be- 
caus: the narrator cannot distinguish be- 
tween the essential and the unimportant 
details. The hearer is wearied and con- 
fused before the point is reached. 

Many a good sermon is spoiled by weari- 
some repetition and useless padding. A 
country elder once gave forcible if not poet- 
ie expression to this idea in criticism of a 
prolix discourse to which he had just lis- 
tened: “That man reminds me of a cow 
that will give a good pail of milk, and then 
kick it all over!" Dr. Cuyler gives us in 
part the secret of his long success as a 
Gospel preacher when he says: “I have done 
many foolish things, and some wrong things, 
but by the grace of God, I have never done 
& long thing." 

It is sometimes assumed that the modern 
demand for short sermons is entirely un- 
reasonable, and a sign of the decay of 
religious interest. On the contrary, it may 
be just the reverse. There is more intelli- 
gence in our congregations than there was 
in those of a half a century ago, or at any 
rate knowledge is now more widely dis- 
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tributed. Many things may therefore be 
omitted as already understood. We have 
a more vivid sense of the importance of 
time than the fathers had. We are busier 
in Christian work, as well as in the business 
of the world. 

One of the elements of business success 
is the condensation of conversations and let- 
ters into the smallest number of words that 
will convey the meaning. Mr. Moody said 
truly: “When men are putting the former 
letter of four pages into a ten-word tele- 
gram, they will not tolerate long sermons." 
He who would speak or write effectively on 
any subject, secular or religious, must know 
how to express himself clearly, forcibly and 
briefly, or as another has expressed it, he 
must know "the divine art of letting go." 
Otherwise he is likely to undo in the last 
fifteen minutes all that he had accom- 
plished in the first half hour, and to darken 
counsel by words without knowledge. 

Caldwell, N. J. 


The foregoing illustrates the value of a 
work on Elocution, and we can confidently 
recommend “Elocution and Oratory,” b 
Rev. Thos. A. Hyde. Price, $2. Fowler 
Wells Co. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


“I wish to thank you for the copy of 
Hyde’s “Elocution and Oratory,” and to say 
that the work is excellent. The system ap- 
peals most forcibly to my mind, and I pur- 
pose having my university students use it.” 

L. A. K. (Toronto, Can.). 


————9————— — 


In response to the daily inquiries for in- 
struction at The American Institute of 
Phrenology. we would urge upon all candi- 
dates purposing to be with us on the 7th 
of September to give earnest attention to 
home study. The coming session will be an 
important one. A large field is opening 
for the Phrenologists who have acquired 
thorough knowledge in the science and art 
of phrenology. 

“Rational Physical Culture,” by C. F. 
McGuire, M.D. Price. 25 cents. The 
“Brooklyn Medical Journal” says: “It is 
well adapted for the guidance of anyone, 
medical or unmedical, and it is greatly to 
be hoped that it will have a wide circu- 
lation.” 

“The Better Way.” An appeal to men 
in behalf of human culture through a wiser 
parentage. By A. E. Newton. Price, by 
mail, 25 cents. ; 

“Sexual Physiology." A scientific and 
popular exposition of the fundamental prob- 
lems in sociology. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 
Price, by mail, $2.00. 

"Fruit and Bread." By Gustave Schlick- 
evsen. Translated from the German. By 
M. L. Holbrook, M.D. 250 pp. Price, by 
mail, $1.00. 
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“Horace Mann: A View of His Life and 
Its Meaning." A memorial address. By 
J. B. Weston, D.D. 12mo, 24 pp. Paper, 
10 cents. 

*How to Paint: A Complete Compendium 
of the Art." Designed for the use of the 
tradesman, mechanic, merchant, and farmer, 


and to guide the professional painter. By 
F. B. Gardener. 18mo, 126 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00 


"How to Conduct a Public Meeting; or, 
The Chairman's Guide for Conducting Meet- 
ings, Public and Private, According to the 
Best Parliamentary Rules." With rules of 
order, etc. 12mo, 30 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

“In a Nutshell.” Suggestions to Ameri- 
ean College Students. 12mo, 178 pp. Ex- 
tra cloth, full gilt, 75 cents. Filled with 
the information that all students so much 
need in regard to the care of their physical 
and mental health. 

*'The Causes of the Decay of Teeth." By 
C. S. Weeks, dentist. 12mo, 24 pp. Paper, 
10 cents. 

“How to Raise Fruits" A handbook 
being a guide to the cultivation and man- 
agement of fruit trees, and of grapes and 
small fruits. With descriptions of the best 
and most popular varieties. Illustrations 
by T. Gregg. Cloth, $1.00. A book which 
should be owned by every person who owns 
a rod of available land, and it will pro- 
mote success where now there is nothing 
but failure. It tells of the cost, how to 
plant, how to trim, how to transplant, lo- 
cation, soil, selection, diseases, insects, 
borers, blight, cultivation, manuring, layer- 
ing, budding, grafting, ete. It is a most 
complete guide to small-fruit culture, with 
many illustrations and descriptions of the 
latest varieties. 

“A Natural Method of Physical Train- 
ing.” Making muscle and reducing flesh 
without dieting or apparatus. Illustrated. 
By Edwin Checkley. Price, $1.50. 

“Hygiene of the Brain and the Cure of 
Nervousness.” By Dr. M. L. Holbrook. 
Price, by mail, $1.00. 

“Eating for Strength.” By M. L. Hol- 
brook, M.D. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

“Parturition Without Pain." A code of 
directions for avoiding most of the pains 
and dangers of child-bearing. By M. L. 
Holbrook, M.D. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

“The Family Physician.” A Ready Pre- 
scriber and Hygienic Adviser. With refer- 
ence to the Nature, Causes, Prevention, and 
Treatment of Diseases, Accidents, and Cas- 
ualties of every kind. With a Glossary and 
a copious Index. By Joel Shew, M.D. 816 
pages. 279 illustrations. Price, cloth, $3. 
The remedies used are hygienic and the di- 
rections are given for home treatment, which 
will, in the majority of cases, enable the 
reader to avoid the necessity of calling a 
physician, and the laws of life and health 
are made so plain as to enable one to avoid 
sickness and the infirmities which come 
from a violation of the conditions of health. 
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NO TWO HEADS ARe| HOW TO STUDY 


EXACTLY ALIKE. 


Observe the Contrasts in these Heads 


Outline Profiles of difierent shaped Heads. 


t. Alexander VI. 9. Zeno. the Stoic 8 Rev. 
Dr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip LI, of Spain. a tyrant. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
and Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 
in which their abilities can be used to the bem 


advantage, thus securing the best results of their 


efforts, and gaining honor and happiness, 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 


wil, ind Phrenology an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers. 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 
inc lectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
dea! with the delicate, tender, and precocious so ag 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Chr ris, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 


STRANGERS 


eee D Y: 


Temperament 
Face and Head 


By NELSON SIZER 


Cloth, $1.50 


NEW departure in “Character 
Study." Brain: its structure 


and uses. The skull and its 
relation to the brain. Skull made 
thin by brain activity. A new facial 
angle. Temperament: its influence 
on character. Benefactors of man- 
kind. Literary and business success. 
Talent and culture. Varied and 
peculiar organizations. Great his- 
toric characters. Capacity and 
culture. Child culture. Character 
studies of Bill Nye, Lucy Stone, 
Marshall P. Wilder, Gen. B. F. 
Tracy, etc. Profession of Law, 


Science, Ministry, etc., etc. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


368 pages. 


8vo, 


315. ILLUSTRATIONS 


** Mr.. Sizer has made a 
book which will find wide 
reading." — N. Y. World. 


** He presents man in so 
many and such varied lights 
that all that he says is inter- 
eating. —N. Y. Times. 


** Remarkable for sim- 
plicity and force." — Phila- 
delphia Press. 


“The work is specially 
interesting in its character 
studies, most of whom are 
people eminent in their 
individual spheres.''— 
Evangelical Messenger, 


** Possesses real interest 


- to students of human char- 


acter.” — Philadelphia 
Call. 


** The study of tempera- 
ment is exhaustive and a 
notable addition to liter- 
ature of human physiol- 
ogy.” — Columbus, O., 
Dispatch. 


**Furnishes helpful hints 
to deal with strangers. — 
Spring field, Mass., Union, 


**Eminently practical in 
its teachings." — CAatta- 
nooga Daily News. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York 
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The Head and Face a 


Mirror of 
the [lind 


InQumrzs are often made whether we can 
give a satisfactory examination from photo- 


Lr cue 
housands of people would be glad to 
obtain from us a careful delineation of char- 
acter and talents, but they live so far away 
from our office that they cannot incur the 
expense of coming. Such will be glad to 
know that they can procure, for the purpose 
properly prepared photographs, with all the 
required measurements, and then receive 
from us a phrenological examination with 
advice as to proper occupation or choice of 
& business partner or life companion. 

Ladies and gentlemen come to us with 

hotographs of candidates for marriage; 

fathers and mothers do the same in behalf of 
their sons and daughters, and we have the 
thanks of many whom we have saved from 
much unhappiness. 

Write for “Mirror of the Mind," which 
gives terms and full information. Addrees 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, NEW YORK 


Physical Culture Home 


At 825 Grove St., Ban Francisco, Cal., the "City of Roses,” 
in “The Sunny South," Application, a veritable treat, 
In August, 1901, we publicly suggested that a comruittee 
select test cases of any disease, we treat them gratis, sub- 
ject to a FORFEITURE OF $1,000, We relieve all nstiall 
deemed incurable, No drugs, no knife. Hoom, bo: an 
treatment, p. 4 weeks, $78; p. 12 weeks, $198. Dr. kein- 
hold’s Book, " Nature vs. Drugs," 560 pp.. illustrated, 
$2.50; '' Facial Diagnosis,” illustrated, $2; * Cure of Qon» 
sumption,” $3; ''Our Methods of Cure," 75 cente, 


6 Sclentifc delincations of character and 


personality from handwriting. Good and 
bad qualities noted, fatal defeats polutod 
out and possibilities revealed, Send DÖ conta 
and specimen of handwriting. 


HENRY RICE, Oraphologist 
19297 Madison Avenne New York 


A New Poster 


Size, 19x 24 inches 


Just the thing for Lecturers 
to use In billing a town or 
village, or for evening enter- 
tainment. Space left for 
date and name of lecturer. 
Printed on good paper, and 
for sale at 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East aad Street, New York 


Send 5 cents in stamps for 
TWO SAMPLE COPIES OF 


HUMAN NATURE 


A Live Phrenological Magazine 
50 cents per Year 


Prof. ALLEN HADDOCK, Phrenologist, 
is the Editor and Publisher 


1020 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MILLER’S HOTEL 


37, 30 & 41 West 26th St,, NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 


In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and 2 in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro- Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 


Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 
Board, $2.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 


EVERY HOME NEEDS THE 


Character 
builder 


A 32-page monthly magazine, devoted to 
Health, Personal Purity, Human Nature, 
and General Education. It has a Children's 
Department and contains something of 
interest for everybody. Subscription price. 
50 cents per year, 


Every parent and teacher should read 
Child Culture and Educational Problems. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Every boy should read “A Plain Talk to 
Boys on Things a Boy Should Know, 
by N. N. Riddell. Price, 10 cents, 


All of the above will be sent for 85 cents 


Address HUMAN CULTURE PUB. CO. 
Salt Lake, Utah 


Ia writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy. At list prices these amount to $18.75. The set will be sent for $13.00, 


Express collect. 


The Student's Set 


For 


1904 


The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Ritandbook fer the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
& chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 


1 es. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
ote. 6. S. and L. N. FoWLER. Cloth, $1.00. 


Lectures on Man 


A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
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How to Read the Career of a Man in His Head 
and Face.* 


Bx J. A. 


Phrenology is of practical use to 
everyone who is willing to study it from 
the many indications in the face and 
head of the persons with whom he 
comes in contact every day, and the 
belief in the science i8 becoming more 
pregnant with usefulness as men to- 
day utilize their opportunities of sum- 
ming up their fellows and watching 
the differences that exist in each in- 
dividual. 

The late Sir Henry Morton Stanley 
could not have achieved the success at- 
tained by the great Russian painter, 
Vassili Verestchagin, in his life-like 
war paintings, nor could the latter have 
succeeded in what Stanley set out to 
do and finally accomplished, namely, 
not only to find Livingstone, but to give 
to the world a more complete knowl- 
edge of Africa, its resourcefulness and 
commercial value, than it has ever 
known before. It was our privilege to 
meet the late Henry M. Stanley in his 


*In compliance with an earnest request at the 
beginning of the year for some articles on '' How 
Character Shows Itself in the Head and Face," we 
present this series of articles to our readers, with the 

ope that they will give the desired information 
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elegant home on Richmond Terrace, 
London, after his return from his last 
tour to Africa, and it was then that 
we made the following personal exam- 
ination of his head and face: 

After all the arduous work of find- 
ing Livingstone and of exploring the 
form and size of the Victoria Nyanza, 
the second largest of the fresh-water 
lakes in Africa; after revealing the 
Congo Basin, of which the world had 
very little conception, and later thread- 
ing his way through the forest-belt and 
making four hundred treaties with 
native chiefs, who learned to know him 
as a friend and as a white man who 
kept his word with them, he said to 
me: “After all my difficult travel in 
Africa, this social dissipation which 
London is according me, the sumptu- 
ous yet friendly dinners I ain supposed 
to eat, the social atmosphere I am 
obliged to breathe, the hundreds of 
newly formed friends who have sprung 
up from everywhere to shake me by 
the hand, the late hours, the crowded 
reception-rooms—these things, I say, 
aside from my literary labors, are hard- 
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er for me to endure than the roughest 
jungle ride through Africa." 

His hair was snowy white, and he 
gave one the impression of being a 
much older man than he actually was 
on this account, for he was only then 
fifty-three years of age. His face was 
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the King of the Belgians were enter- 
prising enough to understand this fact, 
and Stanley lived long enough to see 
accomplished what no other man had 
been able to do for Africa. 

The salient characteristics of Stan- 
ley’s constitution showed themselves 


SIR HENRY M, STANLEY, EXPLORER. 


Motive temperament, will power, executive ability, good judgment, large locality. 


1, Endurance; 2, Energy; 3, Locality; 4, Planning Talent; 5, Perseverance. 


ruddy and sunburned, and certainly no 
man in London was more picturesque 
than Henry M. Stanley on his return 
his arduous travels. Stanley was the 
man to bring us light, knowledge, and 
experience about Africa, as well as the 
whereabouts of Livingstone, and James 
Gordon Bennett, of the “Herald,” and 
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first in his tough organization, for his 
muscle was so firm that no one could 
make an indentation on his arm when 
feeling of its durability. Secondly, he 
possessed a capacious chest, which en- 
abled him to vitalize himself through 
deep breathing. Thirdly, his head was 
large and his brain was active and of 
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fine quality—the quality of endurance. 
Fourthly, he was wiry and enduring 
from the development of the motive 
temperament.  Fifthly, his brow was 
massive, which gave him the forensic 
power necessary to an explorer. He 
marked his way as he went along and 
made his own mental jottings and 
mental landmarks, and took in more 
than the natives supposed. He slept 
with one eye open, and did not dream 
away his.opportunities when contend- 
ing with the terrible odds and opposi- 
tion that he met from warlike tribes. 
Sixthly, he possessed great will-power, 
perseverance, stability, and presence of 
mind. These characteristics showed 
themselves through his large Firmness, 
and added to this faculty was his ac- 
tive development of Constructiveness, 
which added earnestness and zest to all 
his labors, and large Combativeness, 
which gave him power to resist noun- 
tains of obstacles that loomed up be- 
fore him, and more than once attempt- 
ed to deter him from his purpose. 
Seventhly, his Locality was remarkably 
developed. This is what is commonly 
called the geographical organ, for it is 
the organ that helps one to sense the 
points of the compass and recognize 
where a location is when compared 
with some other locality. It is the 
faculty that helps one to make a diag- 
nosis of a new country and understand 
the grammar of a jungle or an unex- 
plored Saraha.  Eighthly, he had a 
large development of Caasality, the 
action of which showed itself very dis- 
tinctly in his power to think, plan, 
originate and manifest judgment, and 
devise ways and means. In this re- 
spect he excelled Livingstone, for while 
the latter was remarkable for his per- 
ceptive and observing power, Stanley 
added to his keen perceptions the qual- 
ity of judgment, the power to plan and 
organize work. Thus, in a sentence, 
Stanley will be remembered as a great 
man for his self-control, his ability to 
direct his own powers, his organizing 
capacity in directing others, his ability 
to preserve confidence in the object he 
set out to accomplish—all of which 
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characteristics showed themselves in 
the strong, powerful nose, the square, 
well-built chin, the long and finely 
shaped ear, the intensity of his eyes, 
and his finely shaped head. 

His ambitious wife won for him, 
through her indefatigable efforts, a 
seat in Parliament, for it is said that 
she desired that her husband should 
have this distinction, even while he 
himself was averse to the publicity that 
it would bring. She made a charming 
hostess, and many were the fine enter- 
tainments and Saturday afternoon re- 
ceptions that were given by her in her 
town house. 


VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN. 


Another indication of how the career 
of a man shows itself in his faee and 
head is well illustrated in the portrait 
of Vassili Verestchagin, the Russian 
artist. Very few great inen or women 
are equally great in more than one line 
of work to which they bend thcir un- 
divided attention. In the Russian 
artist whose portrait is before us we 
cannot mistake his wonderful gift for 
portraving character as a soldier artist. 
He was a man who became aj soldier 
for the sake of his art, and it is said 
of him that “he used his art in order 
to teach the world the truth about sol- 
diering. His head was a massive one, 
and his face was filled with that milk 
of human kindness which showed that 
he understood human life as well as 
any man could. There was much that 
was suggestive in his pictures, and his 
theory about war-pictures was a lesson 
for humanity’s sake. He did not be- 
lieve in depicting only the dramatic 
moments of war, but in pointing out 
the experiences of the soldiers. He 
would often say, “If we reckon up the 
time spent in any war we shall find that 
by far the greatest part of the cam- 
paign is spent in suffering, great hard- 
ships, heavy labor, and miseries, such 
as are experienced in marching and 
blazing suns in clouds of dust, or in 
toiling through mud, while tlie rain is 
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drenching into the skin, for war means 
sickness, thirst, hunger, the pain of 
wounds—deprivations of all kinds." 
He therefore asks the question, *Why 
should we, in painting war, devote our 
attention exclusively to the moments 
of excitement in the actual fight when 
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velt, in order to make sketches of the 
battlefield of Santiago. The Presi- 
dent sat for him, in order that the art- 
ist might produce the charge of the 
Rough Riders up San Juan Hill. For 
mental equipment he was singularly 
gifted and wonderfully blessed. He 


VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN, THE CELEBRATED RUSSIAN ARTIST, WHO PERISHED IN THE 


DESTRUCTION 


OF THE BATTLESHIP PETROPAVLOVSK. 


Large human nature, keen sympathies, active Ideality and Constructiveness, and powerful perceptive faculties. 
1, Perceptive faculties; 2, Ideality; 3, Intuition; 4, Sympathy; 5, Imitation; 6, Sublimity. 


the experiences of soldiers as above de- 
scribed take up days, months, years?” 
He painted from facts, and it was to 
obtain the grim realities of the present 
war between Russia and Japan that he 
lost his life like a hero. He visited 
this country and Cuba, the latter place 
at the suggestion of President Roose- 


had much the same kind of eye that 
was possessed by Landseer, and both 
men were noted for their deep sym- 
pathy for the sufferings of human or 
animal life. His characteristics as a 
painter showed themselves first in his 
large Human Nature, secondly in his 
keen sympathy, thirdly in his fact- 
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gathering brow, fourthly in his exquis- 
ite colorings, fifthly for his construc- 
tive ability; and one has only to look 
at the breadth of his temples and the 
height of his central qualities to see 
how this was implanted in his char- 
acter. He was no copyist, except in the 
sense that he drew his facts from nat- 
ure and represented what he saw be- 
fore him. Art was to him like wit is 
to Mark Twain—a means to an end, 
He found that he could portray the 
vicissitudes and the trials as well as 
the sufferings of the soldier in no bet- 
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fession of the navy for the profession 
of art. 

He traveled for several years through 
Asia and India, through Russia, Tur- 
key, China, and the United States. 
He has had experience in war, for he 
tells he has charged with infantry and 
has even led soldiers on to the assault. 
He has taken active part in cavalry 
skirmishes and in long campaigns. 

When the present Russo-Jap war 
began he hurried to the front in order 
once more to depict with wonderful 
vividness the terribleness of war. He 


SIR HENRY IRVING, OF LONDON, THE CELEBRATED ACTOR, 
1, Individuality; 2, Imitation small, showing originality; 3, Analysis; 4, System. 


ter way than upon canvas, and this he 
made to speak with an eloquence great- 
er than as if he had taken his pen to 
write about the very scenes he depicted. 

His nose was a long and powerful 
one, his eyes were shaded with the 
thoughtfulness of an ever-watchful and 
observant mind, while the breadth of 
his head indicated force, pluck, and 
tireless energy. 

That he was a remarkable man none 
will deny. 

He was first educated in the navy, 
but his natural talent asserted itself, 
and his ability to use his pencil made 
him determine to abandon the pro- 
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has been heard to exclaim, “There is 
only one kind of war. War is the an- 
tithesis of all morality, or all human- 
ity.” He could not have possessed the 
sympathy that he showed in every line 
of his work had he not possessed that 
wonderful round, full-top head. 


SIR HENRY IRVING. 


As character shows itself in the 
minister or lawyer—as, for instance, 
in Bishop Potter or the Hon. John 
Hay—so Henry Irving carries with 
him the look of an actor, which we see 
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in the studied expression, the marked 
manner, the intellectual poise of his 
head and shoulders, as well as in 
his walk and gestures. He has not the 
full, round features of Jaurés, but 
rather the dignified poise of one who 
has had to concentrate his mind in weli- 
directed intelleetual lines, and these 
have had their distinct influence upon 
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M. EMILE VANDERVELDE, OF 
BRUSSELS, AND M. JEAN 
JAURES, OF PARIS. 


Aside from art and exploration, we 
find that literature has its illustrations 
of how genius, talent, and ability stamp 
themselves upon a person's face and 
head. 


HON. JOHN HAY. 


1, Causalit y large; 2 Intuition; 3, Comparison (see page 209, June). 


his face and character. The chin and 
jaw are partieularly pronounced. "The 
former shows concentration of thought, 
the latter the persistence of character. 
There is also the air of individuality 
about him which manifests itself from 
the distance from the nose to the upper 
lip; thus in superintending artistie 
work, even of details, he will exert a 
powerful influence over those who work 
for or with him. 
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In the portraits of M. Emile Van- 
dervelde, of Brussels, and M. Jean 
Jaurès, of Paris, we have two typical 
types, one a high and narrow head, the 
other broad and full. The former rep- 
resents the mental, nervous type, the 
latter the vital, sanguine, and ardent 
character. Both are critics, yet the 
shape of their heads indicates the kind 
of criticism they are likely to uphold. 

M. Emile Vandervelde believes that 
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M, EMILE VANDERVELDE, OF BRUSSELS, LITERARY CRITIC, NO, I, 
Mental-nervous temperament; condensation: concentration; conservatism . 


1, Criticism and high forehead or concentration; 2, Narrow head, aversion to expansion; 3, Veneration for 
the classes, not the masses, 


M. JEAN JAURES, OF PARIS, LITERARY CRITIC, NO, 2, 
Strong vital temperament; broad and liberal views for the individual man; sympathy. 


1, Criticism; 2, Sublimity, or lzrze ideas, and broad forehead; 3, Vital temperament; 4, Veneration for the 
masses, not the classes. 
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the alliance of the priest and the 
capitalist against socialism and free 
thought constitutes the most redoubt- 
able threat against the immediate fu- 
ture of European civilization. His 
views trend rather to support conden- 
sation, while M. Jean Jaurés, of Paris, 
believes that the separation of Church 
and State will be the logical conclu- 
sion of the political struggle in France, 
hence he supports the view of expan- 
sion for the individual. Sublimity 
broadens and magnifies his upper side- 
head, while the wings of his nostrils 
show the cogitative, expansive breadth 
of mind that can only be seen in those 
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who uphold broad ideas. In fine con- 
trast we see that M. Emilie Vander- 
velde possesses but a small develop- 
ment of Sublimity, and his nostrils are 
narrow and contracted. His chin also 
is long and pointed, which is in keep- 
ing with the whole face, while the chin 
of M. Jean Jaurés is broad and cor- 
responds with the breadth of face and 
head. 

Let every man be his own critic as 
he passes along the highway of life, 
and he will be able to illustrate in 
more instances than we can give in 
these pages the truth of the heading 
of this article. 


** Carpe Diem." 


By Laura M. McCaLL. 


The following address is one of the 
most suggestive ones we have had the 
pleasure of hearing this season, which 
was read by a graduate of the East 
Orange High School. So many of the 
thoughts expressed are along our lines 
of personal culture that we take the 
liberty of reproducing the paper, 
with acknowledgments to the editor 
of “News—Commencement Number. 
Class of 1904. East Orange High 
School”: 

The Class of 1904 has chosen for its 
motto, “Carpe Diem,” which, freely 
translated, is “Seize the opportunity.” 
Surely for this particular class it is 
most appropriate, for have we not al- 
ways striven to make the best of our 
opportunities, not only in literary pur- 
suits, but along other lines as well? 

But, however that may be, let us 
think for a moment what this motto 
really means to us as we are about to 
graduate. For some this is the end of 
school life, while for others it is merely 
the beginning of another four years. 
But to all alike, whether in college or 
in the various other positions in life, 
this motto brings the same message: 
“Snatch vour chance,” that is, "Make 
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the best of your opportunities." As 
the Latin puts it, "Opportunity has 
hair in front, behind she is bald; if 
you seize her by the forelock you may 
hold her, but. if suffered to escape, not 
Jupiter himself can catch her again." 

Accident really does very little tow- 
ard the produetion of any great result 
in life. Careful attention and pains- 
taking industry always mark the true 
work. The greatest men are not those 
who despise the “day of small things,” 
but those who improve them most care- 
fully. Let us then not go searching 
for great things to do, but let us do 
what we can with whatever is given us. 
There is a story told of a poor artist 
who was royally entertained in a cas- 
tle. He had nothing with which to 
repay his friends. But he shut him- 
self up in his room for some days be- 
fore he left, locking his door and re- 
fusing to come out or to let anyone in. 
When he went away the servant found 
the sheets of the bed missing and 
thought that he must have stolen them. 
But after further search they were 
found in one corner of the room, and, 
when unrolled, were discovered to have 
painted upon them a glorious picture 
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of Alexander in the tent of Darius. 
Now, if an artist can paint a great and 
beautiful picture on a bed-sheet, can- 
not we even in our present environ- 
ment find opportunity for what we 
wish to do? Carlyle says: “The Situa- 
tion that has not its Duty, its Ideal, 
was never yet occupied by man. Yes, 
here, in this poor, miserable, hampered, 
despicable Actual, wherein thou even 
now standest, here or nowhere is thy 
Ideal; work it out therefrom; and 
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always “the tide in the affairs of men, 
which taken at the flood leads on to 
fortune.” There would seem to be no 
position with less promise of future 
high attainment than that of a poor 
brakeman on a comparatively insig- 
nificant railroad. Yet such a brake- 
man, by careful work, by a courageous 
grasping of each opportunity offered, 
each one mastered leading to a higher, 
rose to be the practical head of the 
greatest urban system in the world, 


EAST ORANGE HIGH SCHOOL, GRADUATING CLASS. 


working, believe, live, be free. Fool! 
the Ideal is in thyself the impediment, 
too, is in thyself; thy condition is but 
the stuff thou art to shape that same 
Ideal out of; what matters whether 
such stuff be of this sort or that, so 
that the form thou give it be poetic, 
be heroic? Oh, thou that pinest in 
the imprisonment of the Actual, and 
criest bitterly to the gods for a king- 
dom wherein to rule and create, know 
this of a truth; the thing thou seekest 
is already within thee, here or nowhere, 
couldst thou only see!” 


Opportunity will come. There is 
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and you know his name—Henry Vree- 
land. 

So we see that in more material 
things as well as in art it is the “seiz- 
ing the day” and the making use of 
what is given us that brings success, 
and it is a safe prediction that in the 
distant future, when the life work of 
its members have been completed and 
its record written on the pages of his- 
tory, this class of 1904 will be found 
to have gone far beyond any other 
class, its members to have achieved 
greater success in business, to have 
been more powerful in the political 
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world, to have attained greater emi- 
nence in professional life, and in every 
way to have accomplished greater 
things for mankind than the members 
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of any other similar body, provided 
they have at all times and under all 
cireumstances been true to their motto, 
“Carpe diem." 


Summer Incidents. 


DIVERSITY OF DISPOSITION 


IN THE USE 


AND ABUSE OF 


HOSPITALITY. 
By Mrs. FRANKLIN W. Hooper. 


Lecture given at the Brooklyn Institute. 


The Diversity of Disposition has 
been ably depicted by Mrs. Franklin W. 
Hooper in the following address which 
she recently gave at a Conference of the 
Brooklyn Institute on the above sub- 
ject: 

“There are certain guests that fill us 
with terror. 

“The fresh-air fiends,” she contin- 
ued; “the food fiends; the people who 
must have a certain kind of food; the 
people who must have their coffee a 
certain kind of way; the people who 
can not drink tea or coffee either, but 
must have boiling water, and can’t be- 
lieve it is boiling unless they see it, so 
that if one has not the little alcohol 
apparatus she is tempted to bring in 
the kitchen tea-kettle for ocular demon- 
stration. 

* And yet, on the other hand, I can't 
help svmpathizing with the guest who 
feels she must have boiling water, and 
has a well-founded suspicion that the 
fluid brought her so daintily in the 
china cup is a portion of that in which 
the turnips were boiled. 

“The ‘fiend,’ however, is only an ex- 
ception. He is not really so difficult as 
the ordinary guest who comes in a free 
and casy way and makes himself too 


much at home; takes possession of the 


house and makes the family feel for a 
time that their rights are blotted out. 
On the other hand, there is the hostess 
who doesn’t leave her guest one moment 
to himself; who plans entertainment 
for every waking hour. 

“To those who live in the city means 
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of entertainment are all too plentiful, 
and they may be safely left to care for 
themselves. There is Grant's tomb, for 
instance. Did you ever know a guest 
from the country who was coming to 
Brooklyn who did not write specifically 
beforehand that to see Grant's tomb was 
the one thing he must do? 

“Others want the opera every night, 
and others three famous pulpit orators 
of a Sunday, and as many more as they 
can pack into the week. But the truly 
gracious hostess never winces. She re- 
members that, an invitation once given, 
hospitality is sacred. She recalls the 
pleasant refuge her country friend's 
house has been to her in summer; the 
solace of the woods and fields, the lim- 
pid skies and dewy morns; all those 
things, so commonplace and monoto- 
nous to the country dweller, such a well 
of jov to the city visitor. Then she re- 
members that everything has now the 
same delicious quality of change and 
noveltv to her country visitor, and she 
is glad to be able to give so much pleas- 
ure with so small effort." 

Under the head of “The Ideal 
Guest," Mrs. Hooper gave an inimitable 
account of a certain house party of col- 
lege boys and girls at a house of her ac- 
quaintance. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN COL- 
LEGE AND BUSINESS BOYS. 
“At a certain beautiful country 


home,” she said, “there were nine voung 
people in the house, five girls and four 
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boys, two of the girls and one of the 
boys being children of the house. All 
the girls were Radcliffe girls, and all 
the bovs college bovs except one, who 
was in business in New York. The son 
of the house had invited the boys, in an 
offhand way, under the impression that 
they were to come successively. As it 
happened, they all turned up at the 
same time, and an exeellent opportu- 
nity was afforded to study the college 
boy on his travels. - 


THOUGHTLESSNESS OF COL- 
LEGE BOYS. THEIR ARRIVAL. 


“The first one, a Cornell student, ar- 
rived without a word of warning. The 
son had driven to the village, some miles 
distant, for the mail. At the office he 
found a postal card, without date or 
signature, saying, ‘Will be in on the 
6.15 train. He didn't know which of 
his friends it was, but he surmised that 
some one was to be met at that train. 
So he waited and met him. Meanwhile 
supper waited for him at home. Every- 
body got hungry, and the maids were 
very much inconvenienced, but, expect- 
ing him every moment, they put off the 
meal. When the two boys finally drove 
in, the guest was shown to his room, and 
a gentle hint was given him that it was 
very late—the supper had already wait- 
ed for nearly an hour—and that thev 
would be very glad if he would come as 
quicklv as possible. 

*He did not come down for an un- 
conscionably long time—not, in fact, 
until every one in the house was nearly 
starved, and the ‘maids were in that 
state of mind dreaded by everv house- 
wife.  Afterward it was found that 
Cornell had brought twenty photo- 
graphs of one voung woman with him. 
and that he had been emploving the 
time in arranging them to his satisfac- 
tion. 

“The Yale boy arrived in exactly the 
same fashion. The son drove to town 
another evening, did not return, and 
the father said: ‘We'd better eat on 
time; probablv he will bring back an- 
other boy with him? He spoke in joke. 
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but it proved the exact truth. Yale had 
also sent a postal card to announce his 
arrival by the 6.15 train. When he came 
in he had nothing with him but an um- 
brella. His trunk was lost, and he had 
to dress for his first appearance in the 
son's clothes. He stopped to make an 
elaborate toilet, which also made his 
first meal in the house very late, and 
caused more righteous indignation in 
the bosonis of the maids. 

*When his trunk finally arrived he 
went to the lady of the house and asked 
if he could get some washing done. He 
was ‘strapped,’ he said—so much in 
need of clean clothes that he could not 
wait for the laundry. 

“He was entirely unconscious that 
his tennis suit was of fine white flannel, 
over which any ordinary laundress 
would come to grief, and that the mis- 
tress of the house washed it herself. 
So unconscious was he of what he had 
asked that he came back in two hours 
to ask if it were ready forhim. And yet 
he was one of the sweetest, politest boys 
in the world—one of the kind that 
would never sit down when a woman 
was standing. But when it came to 
anything practical he seemed to have 
no conception of the trouble he was 
giving. And yet he had been in Yale 
College two years. 

“Now, the third man arrived, upon 
the scene—the young fellow who had 
been in business for two or three years 
in New York. But before he came ar- 
rived a letter. The letter stated that 
his vacation had been granted him un- 
expectedly, and that he would take 
advantage of his invitation now, if it 
were perfectly convenient to the mis- 
tress of the house. He inclosed twenty- 
five cents for a telegram, and said that 
he would not start unless he received a 
message stating that it was convenient 
to have him at this time. 

“The telegram was sent, he was ex- 
pected, and no trouble was caused bv 
his arrival. He was ready for supper 
five minutes after he got inside the 
house. He had all his impedimenta 
in hand, not a garment had to be bor- 
rowed or washed. 
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CONTRAST IN THEIR ROOMS. 


“The rooms of these three men 
throughout the visit presented an in- 
structive contrast. Yale never hung up 
anything, even upon a chair. The floor 
was good enough for him, upon any 
and all occasions. It was physically im- 
possible to keep his room in order. Half 
an hour after it was arranged it was 
again a scene of frightful disorder. As 
for Cornell, there was one shade less 
disorder in his room, that was all. But 
as for the business boy, the only signs 
that his room had been occupied were 
the unavoidable ones of the bed and 
wash-stand. Nota garment of his had 
to be picked up during his stay. 


THE DEPARTURE. 


“The Yale boy’s departure was as in- 


‘teresting as his arrival. He set the date 


three times, and each time postponed 
it because of fresh invitations for social 
functions. Of course, he was welcome 
to stay. He was an old friend of the 
family, every one liked him, means were 
ample. But an expected departure, put 
off three times, is bound to inconven- 
ience household arrangements. The 
night before he left, the young people 
came home at twelve o'clock from a 
party. At that hour of the night his 
trunk was brought in from the barn, 
and he began to pack for his departure 
the next morning. The first thing he 
discovered was that he had lost his keys. 
They were not to be found, so all the 
dress-suit cases of the family were 
pressed into service and packed with his 
clothes. When he finally drove off next 
morning, accompanied by the empty 
trunk, the family suit-cases, and his 
bunch of golf sticks, he managed to for- 
get his umbrella, so that the only thing 
he brought with him he left behind. 

* And, although he was a delightful, 
popular boy, whom no one could help 
liking, the household heaved a sigh of 
relief when he was really gone. 

“Cornell got away in much the same 
manner, though with a shade more dig- 
nity. 
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THE GIRLS. 


“The three visiting girls announced 
that, not to follow the example of their 
Yale friend, they were going to pack. 
So they packed industriously all one 
afternoon ; and yet for days after shoes, 
fans, portions of bathing suits, and so 
on, kept turning up to remind the fam- 
ily of the departėd ones. 


WHAT A BUSINESS TRAINING 
DID. 


“But no one knew when the young 
business man packed. He departed at 
the moment when he said he would; he 
left nothing behind him. He was the * 
ideal guest. Perhaps he was not born. 
Perhaps he was only made by a few 
years in the big world of business. At 
any rate, his visit was pronounced an 
unalloyed pleasure, with no deprecatorv 
‘ifs’ or ‘buts.’ 

“And vet I do think that reasonable 
latitude should be given guests. When 
a too rigid conformance to the rules of 
the household is demanded a visit is 
apt to assume the aspect of a sojourn in 
prison. I had an aunt once upon a 
time who was so particular that everv 
one should come to meals the moment 
the bell rang that I always went to sleep 
in terror that I would not wake in time 
for breakfast. The moral responsibil- 
ity of being at meals on time weighed 
heavily on that household; and al- 
though she was the soul of hospitality. 
and loved to entertain, visits to her 
house came to he dreaded. 

*When friends come in unexpectedlv 
at or near meal time, it is true hospital- 
ity to offer them what we have without 
apologies, without ceremony. What is 
good enough for the family is good 
enough for the unexpected guest. I 
know a woman who uses red or hlue 
denim tablecloths for breakfast or 
luncheon. If a guest comes unexpect- 
edly she will move heaven and earth to 
get this off and get on a white linen 
tablecloth. Why should she? That is 
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not hospitality. It is ostentatious; 
false pride. I know there are times 
when we entertain formally, with the 
best and most expensive at our com- 
mand. But that is not hospitality. 
That is entertaining ; a formal function, 
when the guests expect the finest at our 
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disposal. In our hurried lives we might 
meet oftener and keep up our friend- 
ships better if we were willing to invite 
a friend to our tables with exactly what 
we have there for the family; because 
we all have to stop to eat somewhere, 
and we could talk while we eat.” 


Practical Psychology.* 


APPERCEPTION: 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS SAY CONCERNING IT, 


(Continued from page 214.) 


IS THERE AN APPERCEIVING 
FACULTY? 


It has been stated by psychologists 
that we have have no Apperceiving 
faculty which is distinguished from 
all other faculties and which carries on 
an independent process of thought. It 
is further stated that the term Apper- 
ception has existed for upward of two 
centuries, and is applied to a well- 
known process or function of the mind 
whieh is of great practical] and theo- 
retical importance. That it includes 
sensation, perception, assimilation, as- 
sociation, recognition, feeling, will, at- 
tention, and other actions of the mind, 
and is a very simple and well-known 
process. 

Phrenologists say that Apperception 
is distinguished by being a form of 
particular attention, or concentration 
of mind, and therefore it calls out the 
very important faculty of Continuity. 
Why is this called the age of specialists 
if this is not the case? The other 
quality known to Phrenologists as bear- 
ing upon this aspect of the mind is 
Comparison, for the mind has to ana- 
lyze former experiences in carrying 
out the functions of Apperception, and 
these are brought before the mind in 
rapid succession through the medium 
of Comparison, and the mind repro- 
duces at a moment’s notice what it has 


* Digest of a chapter of a new work on Practical 
Psychology now in the press. 
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seen before. Many psychologists have 
not gone beyond the thought that the 
mind is a unit. For instance, Pro- 
fessor Scott has stated that anatomy is 
the science that divides the human 
body into its constituent parts, and is 
& cómplete science when it has all of 
these parts correctly described and la- 
beled, while physiology is the science 
which describes and explains the dif- 
ferent functions of the body. It sup- 
plements anatomy by showing the func- 
tion of each of the bones, muscles, and 
organs, and by showing their mutual 
relation. In anatomy, he says, we 
divide the body into distinct divisions, 
and in physiology we discover the dif- 
ferent functions of each division.” So 
far the professor has told us what we 
know to be true, but he goes a step 
further, and speaks on a subject about 
which he apparently knows nothing. 
He says, “the attempt has been made 
to divide the mind into a definite 
number of separate faculties. The 
function of each faculty, as we have 
described, is something quite different 
from the other faculties, and an at- 
tempt has been made to define these 
faculties exactly and to describe their 
functions completely through physiol- 
ogy.” He further states that the at- 
tempt has failed and has been aban- 
doned, that the mind is not a bundle 
of faculties, it is not composed of 
memory, association, reason, etc., but 
it is a unit, which remembers, reasons, 
feels. No one function is carried to 
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the exclusion of all others at any one 
time during its conscious existence. 
The mind feels, knows, wills, etc., but 
at certain times it is employed in rea- 
soning more than at others, but no one 
function ever totally occupies the field. 
He further asserts that whenever ilie 
mind recognizes any event as having 
occurred in the past, it is said io re- 
member, but feeling, attention, and 
association of ideas may have entered 
into this process of memory. No one 
mental process is a thing existing apart 
and independent of. other processes. 
Again, he asserts that the anatomical 
method can never be applied to the 
mind. The functions of the mind are 
not independent activities, but in every 
function memory, perception, sugges- 
tion, and many other functions play a 
more or less important part. Accord- 
ing to this professor we find that he 
makes a distinct assertion that appar- 
ently dispenses with the theory that 
the mind has a localization of function, 
and that there are no separate inde- 
pendent processes of it, vet the profess- 
or believes that the mind is capable of 
reasoning more definitely at certain 
times than at others, and even of feel- 
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ing more intensely at certain times than 
at others. He evidently does not realize 
that according to the functions of the 
brain, so the mind is drawn out to 
think and act. No one organ controls 
the whole mind at the same time is 
true, but the variation in the types of 
children that we see in the schools 
proves that there must be some reason 
for the hypothesis that enables one 
child to become an expert speller with- 
out any apparent effort, another an 
excellent mathematician, another an 
excellent reciter, and it is only by the 
aid of Phrenology that we are able to 
understand how a person can do two 
things at the same time. If the mind 
was a unit this would not be possible. 
The professor has not evidently taken 
this fact into account, and believes 
simply in the theory that the mind is 
drawn out by images and concepts 
through the senses, and not by any in- 
dividual development of faculty. Ap- 
perception, according to this psycholo- 
gist, has no definite brain area, but 
through the aid of Phrenology we see 
that certain brain centers are more 
specially absorbed by the function of 
Apperception than others. 


MY GENEVIEVE. 


By STANLEY BARKER. 


I. 
I know a girl, whose eyes of blue 
Are portals to a soul that's true, 
And sparkling as the evening star, 
That glistens "mid the worlds afar. 


II. 
So fair is she, and winsome, too, 
` Her charms to me are ever new. 
Of Genevieve. my heart's delight. 
I think by day and dream at night. 


HE 
Oh! shall I ever call her mine? 
Or round her brow the laurels twine 
Of victory, in battle won 
With Cupid's aid, the naughty son? 


Iv. 
She meets me with her arrows keen, 
Then waits in ambush on the green, 
But soon the conflict will be o'er: 
Her heart ITI take, and strive no more. 


———— -e 


“Everyone should sweep before his own 
door,” if he cannot get someone else to 


do it for him. 


“The next best thing to being witty is 
to be able to quote another's wit," as if 
it were one's own.—From “The Era." 
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Notes and Comments. 
Bx E. P. Mirrrg, M.D. 


CURING DISEASE WITHOUT 
DRUGS. 


The London “Herald of Health" for 
April, 1904, makes the following state- 
ments in regard to treating heart dis- 
ease successfully by baths, gymnastics, 
diets, ete., without drugs: 

“*The British Medical Journal’ of 
the 5th ult. mentions eleven cases of 
heart disease successfully treated in this 
way. One was that of a woman forty- 
four years of age who was suffering 


from weak heart and dilatation of both. 


ventricles, with severe anemia, and who 
had taken iron for many years, treated 
with baths, appropriate gymnastics, 
and no drugs. She was discharged 
cured in less than two months. An- 
other case was that of a girl of fifteen, 
whose ailment was mitral insufficiency 
(a weak valve) after acute rheumatism, 
with heart disturbances and anmmia. 
This patient took no kind of medicine 
either for the heart or anemia. On 
leaving she felt completely recovered, 
and only complained of slight palpita- 
tion after climbing stairs and hills. 
Within the first fortnight she gained 
three pounds, and at the end of her 
stay nine pounds.” 

We look forward to the time when 
all those intrusted with the sacred 
charge of curing the body will be pro- 
fessors of health, and not professors of 
disease—Doctors of Medicine only. 
When the people eat the right kinds of 
food, use the right kinds of drinks, and 
live in striet accordance with the com- 
mands and laws of their Creator, dis- 
ease will be banished from the human 
race, and life be indefinitely prolonged. 


Google 


It is a violation of the laws the Cre- 
ator placed in the human body that 
brings disease and death to the human 
family. 


CARE OF THE BATHROOM. 


Health and hygiene go along hand- 
in-hand with the care of the bathroom, 
and if women were more educated in 
the sanitation of a household, they 
would pay far more attention than they 
do now to the care of the drain-pipes, 
as the health of the family demands 
that all waste pipes be kept clean and 
free from disagreeable odors. To in- 
sure perfect safety from disease germs, 
every part of the bathroom must be 
well looked after, and a daily cleaning 
and a weekly scrubbing will usually 
prove sufficient to keep it in a sanitary 
condition. Each member of the family 
should have their towels plainly marked 
and their soap and toilet articles kept 
entirely separate. Physicians tell us 
that there is no easier way of commu- 
nicating skin diseases than by the pro- 
miscuous use of towels and soap. The 
lint that gathers around the waste pipes 
should be removed every morning with 
a small hook, after which the ripe 
should be scalded, and chloride of lime 
and copperas are both good disinfect- 
ants, and either costs but a trifle. One- 
quarter pound of copperas to a gallon 
of water is about right, and one-half 
pound of chloride of lime to a gallon 
of water, and the copperas should be 
mixed with boiling water, and the pipes 
should be flushed with hot water be- 
fore sending down this solution. A 
zinc-lined bathtub may be cleaned with 
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a paste made of common whiting and 
ammonia, applied with a woolen cloth, 
and there is nothing better for keeping 
& porcelain-lined tub and the bathroom 
fixtures bright and clean than a strong 
pearline suds, and the suds are also ex- 
cellent to use in cleansing the waste 
pipes. Unless special care is given the 
sponges, they become germ-breeders, 
and after using some time they should 
be soaked in warm water with a little 
ammonia in it, and if the sponge is al- 
ways washed and dried after using, it 
will never become sour or have a musty 
smell.—A. M. H. 


THE APOSTLE PAUL 
TARIAN. 


A VEGE- 


St. Paul, in his eighth epistle to the 
Corinthians, has put himself on record 
as an uncompromising vegetarian. 
Paul was an able man, an honest man, 
an educated man, and a thorough be- 
liever in the salvation and immortality 
of the human body. He was miracu- 
lously converted to Christianity. When 
arraigned by the chief priests for his 
heretical doctrines before King Agrippa 
and was permitted to speak for himself, 
he said: 


I think myself happy, King Agrippa, be- 
cause I shall answer for myself this day be- 
fore thee touching all the things whereof I 
am accused of the Jews. 

My manner of life from my youth, which 
was at the first among mine own nation at 
Jerusalem, know all the Jews; 

Which knew me from the beginning, if 
they would testify, that after the most 
straitest sect of our religion I lived a Phari- 
Bee. 


A Pharisee is one who does not be- 
lieve in the resurrection of the dead, in 
the salvation and immortality of the 
human body. Paul said: 


Why should it be thought a thing ineredi- 
ble with you, that God should raise the dead? 

I verily thought with myself. that I ought 
to do many things eontrary to the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

Which thing I also did in Jerusalem: and 
many of the saints did I shut up in prison, 
having reccived authority from the chief 
priests: and when they were put to death, I 
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gave my voice against them. 

And I punished them oft in every syna- 
gogue, and compelled them to blaspheme; 
and being exceedingly mad against them, I 
persecuted them even unto strange cities. 

Whereupon as I went to Damascus with 
authority and commission from the chief 
priests, i 

At midday, O King, I saw in the way a 
light from heaven, above the brightness oí 
the sun, shining round about me and them 
which journeyed with me. 

And when we were all fallen to the earth, 
I heard a voice speaking unto me, and say- 
ing in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why 
poet thou me? it is hard for thee to 

ick against the pricks. 

And I said, Who art thou, Lord? And 
he said, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest. 

But rise, and stand upon thy feet: for I 
have appeared unto thee for this purpose, 
to make thee a minister and a witness both 
of these things which thou hast seen, and of 
those things in which I will appear unto 
thee; 

* Delivering thee from the people, and from 
the Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, 

To open their eyes, and to turn them 
from darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God, that they may receive 
forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among 
them which are sanctified by faith that is in 
me. 


We see from these statements of Paul 
that he was specially chosen by Christ 
to teach the doctrine of salvation and 
immortality of the body. In Romans 
i. 16, he said: “For I am not ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ: for it is the 
power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth: to the Jew first, and 
also to the Greek." 

In Paul's epistles to the Romans he 
points out many of the violations of 
God's laws that both Jews and Gentiles 
were guilty of. In his epistles to the 
Corinthians he repeatedly refers to the 
body as being the temple of the living 
God. that the spirit of God dwelleth in 
the body. and that those who defile the 
temple of God him shall God destroy. 
In the eighth chapter of the first Cor- 
inthians he most emphatically puts 
himself on record as a strict vegetarian, 
as follows: 


Now as concerning therefore the eating of 
those things that are offered in sacrifice unto 
idols, we know that an idol is nothing in the 
world, and that there is none other God but 
one. 
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For though there be that are called gods, 
whether in heaven or in earth, (as there be 
gods many, and lords many), 

But to us there is but one God the Father, 
of whom are all things, and we in him; and 
one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all 
things, and we by him. 

Howbeit there is not in every man that 
knowledge: for some with conscience of the 
idol unto this hour eat it as a thing offered 
unto an idol; and their conscience being 
weak is defiled. 

But meat commendeth us not to God: for 
neither, if we eat, are we the better; neither, 
if we eat not, are we the worse. 

But take heed lest by any means this 
liberty of yours becoming & stumblingblock 
to them that are weak. 

For if any man see thee which hast 
knowledge sit at meat in the idol's temple, 
shall not the conscience of him which is 
weak be emboldened to eat those things 
which are offered to idols; 

And through thy knowledge shall the 
weak brother perish, or whom Christ died! 

But when ve sin so against the brethren, 
and wound their weak conscience, ye sin 
against Christ. 

Wherefore, if meat make my brother to 
offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to offend. 


Science is now clearly demonstrating 
that nearly all diseases that the human 
race are afflicted with originate in eat- 
ing polluted and putrid elements that 
are eaten by the people as food. Bad 
food and drink changes the quality of 
blood, and its effects upon the brain; 
makes human beings servants of the 
devil instead of servants of Christ, and 
leads to death instead of life. If the 
people want “God’s kingdom to come 
and his will done on earth as it is 
heaven," they must obey his commands 
and laws in regard to food and drink. 
Christ said to his followers: “Behold I 
sav unto you the kingdom of God is 
within you.” No one will ever be able 
to find it who cats “meat that is offered 
unto idols.” 


HOW SMOKING TOBACCO AF- 
FECTS THE BRAIN. 


About sixty years ago a young man 
was graduated from Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary. He went straight to 
the front. He had an eloquence and 
personal magnetism before which noth- 
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ing could stand; but he was soon 
thrown into the insane asylum for 
twenty years, and the doctor said it was 
tobacco that sent him there. Accord- 
ing to the custom then in vogue, he 
was allowed a small portion of tobacco 
every day. After he had been there 
nearly twenty years, walking the floor, 
one day he had a sudden return of rea- 
son, and he realized what was the mat- 
ter. He threw the plug of tobacco 
through the iron grates, and said: 
“What brought me here? What keeps 
me here? Why am I here?— Tobacco! 
Tobacco! O God, help! help, and Ill 
never use it again." He was restored. 
He was brought forth. For ten years 
he successfully preached the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

There are ministers of religion to- 
day indulging in narcotics, dying by 
inches, and they do not know what is 
the matter with them. I might in a 
word give my own experience. It took 
ten cigars to make a sermon. I got 
very nervous. One day I awakened to 
the outrage that I was inflicting upon 
myself. I was about to change settle- 
ments, and a generous wholesale to- 
bacconist in Philadelphia said if I 
would only come on to Philadelphia 
and settle, that he would all the rest of 
my life provide me with cigars free of 
charge. I said to myself: If in these 
war times, when cigars are so costly 
and my salary is small, I smoke more 
than I ought to, what would I do if I 
had a gratuitous and unlimited sup- 


"ply? And then and there I quit, once 


and forever. It made a new man of 
me, and though I have since then done 
as much hard work as anyone, I think 
I have had the best health God ever 
blessed a man with. A minister of re- 
ligion cannot afford to smoke. Put 
into my hand the money wasted in to- 
bacco in Brooklyn, and I will support 
three orphan asylums as grand and as 
beautiful as those already established. 
Put into my hand the money wasted 
in tobacco in the United States of 
America, and I will clothe, feed, and 
shelter all the suffering poor of this 
(Continued on page 263 ) 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained. 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


SPIRITUALLY MINDED, IMAGINATIVE, AND INVENTIVE. 
By UNCLE Jor. 


No. 627.—William Leiter, Greencas- 
tle, Pa.—This child is a treasure, and 
we hope he will not be spoiled, and thus 
ruined, as so many children of the pres- 
ent generation are. Blessed be poverty 
when it develops the resourcefulness of 
childhood. When a boy has his gold 
watch, his bicycle, and his automobile 
prior to the time when he can appre- 
ciate and value these things, then 


would help children to earn their priv- 
ileges and gifts, we know that the chil- 
dren would value and respect their 
things tenfold, and preserve their use- 
fulness as long as possible. ` 

This child, whose portrait we give, 
forms a fine contrast from the matured 
character of the lady by his side. The 
child represents a beautiful young rose- 
bud with all its morning freshness upon 


NO. 627.— WILLIAM LEITER. 
1, Memory; 2, Comparison; 3, Sympathy. 


comes a calamity in the family, and 
the ambition of the child is stunted be- 
fore he has learned the proper value 
of the privileges he has had. 

We appeal to fathers and mothers to 
make an individual study of their chil- 
dren, so that they may know exactly 
when suitable gifts will be appreciated 
and cared for, or, better still, if parents 
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it. His mind is well attuned to receive 
the right impression from life’s lessons, 
and he can be trained and guided so as 
to make a useful, as well as a talented 
member of society. It will be readily 
noticed that his head is well developed 
in the upper division. If, for instance, 
a line were drawn across the middle of 
the forehead, the intellect, the reason- 
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ing powers, the ethical inclinations, the 
conscientious scruples, his imagination 
and moral impulses would show to a 
much better advantage than his per- 
ceptive, scientific, observing, and sys- 
tematic qualities; therefore the latter 
must be trained and developed through 
the daily exercise of Form, Size, 
Weight, and Order, and these can be 
brought into play through the study of 
Botany, Geology, Zoology, athletic 
work, field games, and the practical af- 
fairs of life. He will naturally be in- 
clined to live in the upper story of his 
brain, and will not come down into the 
basement or ground floor quite enough. 

He is spiritually minded, and will 
enjoy having a story told him by Grand- 
ma when he goes to bed that will appeal 
to his imagination about the fairies, the 
angels, or the brownies, and he will be 
able to weave considerable imagination 
into the stories that are told him and 
fill up the gaps that are left out by the 
one who is relating the story to him. 

That he will be a writer, a speaker, a 
Theologian is clear to see from such an 
organization, but his appreciation of 
the beautiful in art, literature, and Na- 
ture will lead him to dip his pen and 
center his mind, for a while at any rate, 
on quite a variety of subjects, aside 
from the practical affairs of life. He 
may like to ride in an automobile, but 
he will not want to get down on his 
knees and clean it. He may want to 
go up in a balloon with the idea that 
he will get nearer to Heaven, but he 
will not want to make a balloon or a fly- 
ing machine. He will be gifted in ex- 
plaining what he sees, while other men 
who can not talk well will set to work 
and actually construct the things that 
he talks about. 

His Sublimity will incline him to ex- 
aggerate and enlarge on his ideas, and 
when acting a part in a school piece he 
will put in all the actions necessary to 
represent the piece. 

He must be given a good education, 
and a college course if possible. The 
classical course will appeal to him more 
than the scientific course, and the clas- 
sical education will prepare him for the 
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professional life, which he will eventu- 
ally drift into. By all means let him 
be trained in the paths of usefulness, 
then his philanthropic mind, his liter- 
ary ability, and his original ideas, as 
well as his strong mental curiosity will 
have their proper setting. 

TRAINING 


TALKS TO PARENTS ON 
OF CHILDREN.* 


By William J. Shearer, A.M., Pd.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

The study of temperaments considers all 
characteristics of the body which show any 
mental peculiarity. For 2,000 years it has 
been recognized to be a subject of great im- 
portance. For many years it has been 
known that a study of temperaments was 
one of the best ways of learning to know 
people as they really are. Only lately has 
the importance of a knowledge of tempera- 
ments been considered as useful for the 
teacher. Seldom, if ever, has been empha- 
sized the importance of parents studying 
this subject, that they may train more sat- 

isfactorily their own children. 

Every person knows, in a vague sort of 
way, that many whom they meet have their 
characters stamped indelibly upon their 
faces. So clearly do their characteristics 
stand out that we feel almost able to read 
their thoughts. How few have ever con- 
sidered the importance of ae 
roughly at least, the temperament whic 
predominates in each child! Yet, to a large 
extent, parents might thus determine, not 
only the best treatment for the training of 
any child, but they could frequently deter- 
mine for what profession each one is best 
suited. While few, if any, have emphasized 
this fact, still fewer will dare deny the 
truth of the statement. 


FAULTS OF TRAINING. 


A very „large proportion of ruined chil- 
dren are the victims of training such as 
the parents would never have subjected 
them to had they appreciated the pecu- 
liarities of certain temperaments. So often, 
at home and in school, a child who inherits 
& very nervous temperament suffers far 
more than teacher or parent ever imagines. 
Just as often the one of a phlegmatic tem- 
perament suffers far less than is supposed, 
and gets much undeserved credit for virtue 
and patience which is entirely uninten- 
tional. How greatly the children in any 
family differ; yet how seldom does the 
treatment differ as widely! Few would 
think it proper to give a mettlesome racer 
and the heavy draft horse the same treat- 
ment; vet they do not hesitate to treat 
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‘alike children who differ far more widely. 

Because of differences in temperament, 
the training given so many children is so 
injurious that it destroys all their bright- 
eat prospects for the future. Their whole 
lives may thus be blighted. A knowledge 
of temperament may insure great success 
in life for many. There are many would-be 
lawyers who might have become great phy- 
sicians. There are not a few very poor 
physicians who could have attained great 
success, as lawyers, architects,or clergymen. 
There are butchers, bakers, storekeepers, 
and many others in the lower walks in life 
who would have won great success had they 
chosen certain professions. All must ac- 
knowledge that this is so. Is it not impor- 
tant that parents should realize this fact 
and make a careful study of this subject, 
in order that they may the better train 
their precious children! | 


THE VIGOR OF ONE'S HEALTH AND 
THE CERTAINTY OF HIS LIFE DEPEND 
UPON THE AMOUNT OF LIFE-POWER 
HE POSSESSES. 


It is this life-power—an invisible principle 
—that gives beauty of form and color of 
complexion, elasticity of step, quickness of 
thought, and vivacity of manner. It an- 
swers to all our needs. 

It is this power that enables one man to 
recover after a crowbar has passed through 
his brain, while another one dies from the 
seratch of a pin; that keeps one man alive 
after his stomach has been removed, while 
another one dies from cutting a toe-nail. 

It is this power that protects against all 
diseases—against la grippe, pneumonia, 
smallpox, diphtheria, coughs, colds, con- 
sumption, and—death. In addition, it is the 
best inedicine for any ailment. To employ 
all reasonable means to increase this power 
is but simple common-sense, advocated by 
all physicians, 

How, then, we inquire, shall this power be 
increased. By imitating Nature, of course. 
But how does Nature restore vigor to the 
tired and exhausted man? Is it not done 
through rest and sleep? But how do rest 
and sleep do it. By ceasing to use the power 
in the present they allow it to aecumulate 
for future use. Every living organism is a 
reservoir of power supplied from living 
springs, which reservoir will fill if we cease 
exhausting it. Sleep takes away the mani- 
festation of power even to the extent of help- 
lessness, and so permits its increase by natu- 
ral processes. It is, therefore, the very oppo- 
site in its effects to stimulants, tonics, labor, 
all of which neutralize the effects of sleep 
and prevent recuperation and health. 

Sleep makes us strong in the reaction by 
preventing the use and manifestation of 
power in the present; while tonics and stim- 
ulants make us weak in the reaction by call- 
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ing up and expending the power we already 
have. But this process of expenditure being 
a process of use gives a sensation of vigor 
corresponding to the amount of power we are 
parting with, and so we are deluded into the 
belief that the process of exhaustion is giv- 
ing to us just what it is taking away. What- 
ever increases the manifestation of power, 
as the engineer may by blowing off steam or 
rushing his engine up hill, reduces the 
amount remaining, while what properly re- 
duces manifestation, as does sleep, increases 
the amount really possessed. Thus the physi- 
cian no more increases a man's power of life, 
by increasing its manifestations, than does 
the engineer increase the power of his engine 
by blowing off steam. 


PSYCHOLOGY VERSUS TEM- 
PERAMENT. 


At this time many are advocating the 
importance of parents making a careful 
study of psychology. They do this in the 
belief that it will help parents greatly in 
the training of their children. It is doubt- 
ful if such a study would be of much value 
to most parents. Years of experience leads 
the writer to believe that a few days' study 
of temperaments has been more practical 
value to him, in the management of chil- 
dren, than many weeks and months spent 
in an earnest study of psychology. This 
may seem a very bold statement at this 
time, but it is believed that, ere long, it 
will be accepted without question. 

Those who wish to make a careful study 
of temperament should secure some small 
text-book upon the subject. However, for 
busy people a few suggestions may not be 
out of place at this point. ‘The things to be 
especially noted in the study of tempera- 
menta are the face, the hair, the complex- 
ion, the nose, the neck, the build, the eyes, 
and the marked mental and physical char- 
acteristics. It may be well for parents to 


, first. determine their own temperaments. 


They will then be the better able to study 
their children. 'fhey may also see how hon- 
estly their children get many of their 
peeuliarities. 

After having determined their own 
temperaments parents should try to de- 
termine what characteristics of any tem- 
erament are most marked in each child. 
laving certainly determined this, a few 
suggestions may be of untold value to the 
present and future welfare of the child. 


THE NERVOUS TEMPERAMENT. 


Hair, light brown; eyes, generally gray; 
complexion clear; face generally tapers 
toward narrow chin; nose, rather narrow; 
neck, longer than usual; build, rather 
light; often quite tall and very thin. 
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A child of nervous temperament is apt 
to be impulsive and excitable, quickly 
provoked and just as quickly reconciled, 

rsistent in work, very apt to study 

rder in school than is best, apt to be 
cheerful, likely to speak quite rapidly, in 
many cases undecided about action. 

What terrible mistakes parents are daily 
making in the treatment of the child of 
nervous temperament! ‘lhe nervous child 
acts on the minute from impulse. If such 
& child is angry or stubborn, don't be too 
hasty. Give the child a little time. Speak 
gently and quietly. The result will be the 
child will change for the better in a mo- 
ment. The government of such a child 
must contain much of love, though it may 
be full of quiet determination. Parents 
should beware lest by harsh treatment, they 
rouse all the worst passions of the child's 
soul. It is just as easy to give such a child 
the direction needed, in a way which will 
enlist all its best sympathies. it is a nerv- 
ous child who is found breaking down men- 
tally and physically because of over-study. 
Such a child is apt to gain in mind at the 
expense of his health. 


THE LYMPHATIC TEMPERAMENT. 


Light hair and eves; complexion, with- 
out much color; face, square; nose, rather 
flat; neck, short; build, rather heavy. A 
child of the lymphatic temperament is not 
apt to be impulsive or excitable, is not 
easily provoked, finds it hard to forgive, 
plods along persistently, rather slow of 
Motion and of speech, eares little for mus- 
cular exercise. 

The child of a lymphatic temperament 
needs a little more vigorous treatment than 
the nervous child. While parents should 
at all times be kind, they may be more 
energetic and forceful with a child of this 
temperament. Sueh a child will not need 
so much direction as the nervous child. 
However, he will stand. without great in- 
jury, far more harshness. A child of this 
disposition is often believed to be stubborn, 
whereas, in truth, the child is naturally 
slow to comprehend and aet. 


THE BILIOUS TEMPERAMENT. 


Hair, quite dark or black; eyes, quite 
dark;  complexion, dark; face, rather 
square; nose, somewhat outspread; neck, 
short; build, quite heavy. 

A child of a bilious temperament is not 
apt to be impulsive or serious. Is likely 
to be rather passionate, revengeful, jeal- 
ous and, in many cases, unscrupulous. In 
work and play, earnest, persistent, careful, 
and decided. 

Next to the nervous child the child of 
bilious temperament is most apt to be 
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greatly injured by improper methods of 
management. The child of a sanguine or 
of the lymphatic temperament will stand 
& great deal of improper treatment with- 
out being greatly injured. Not so with 
those of the other temperaments. How 
many children of this temperament have 
been driven from school, or from home to 
the jail or the gallows, because of improper 
treatment? The child of this temperament. 
will not soon forget its anger. There will 
remain the pouting and mean disposition to 
get even. He is almost as hard to deal with 
as a balky horse. Nothing but great kiud- 
ness will enable à parent to properly man- 

e the child of this temperament. Beware 
of too much harshness here, especially with 
the older child. 


THE SANGUINE TEMPERAMENT. 


Hair, reddish; eyes, quite light, gener- 
ally blue; complexion, quite florid; face, 
nose, and neck same as bilious tempera- 
ment. 

A child of the sanguine temperament, 
like the child with the nervous tempera- 
ment, is likely to be impulsive, excitable, 
quickly provoked, and easily reconciled. He 
is y to be quite cheerful and look on the 
bright side of things. Less imaginative 
than the child of nervous temperament but 
more emotional. A child of this tempera- 
ment is likely to be happy in the pursuit 
of any. object, little or great. 

The sanguine child is really quite hard 
to manage at times. ‘Tears flow quite 
easily. Angry looks and improper words 
are likely to be frequent. This child must 
have a firm government. There need be 
very little said if it is spoken in kindness, 
but what is said must be said with firmness. 

While it is very easy to find children who 
show most of the characteristics of some 
one temperament, it is very difficult to find 
a child who shows all the characteristics of 
any temperament. Nearly all have what 
may be called mixed temperaments, which 
show some of the charaeteristics of two or 
more temperaments. However, one of the 
four mentioned will probably predominate. 

While some may prefer one temperament, 
and others another, it would seem that that 
individual is most fortunate who is blessed 
with a balanced temperament. In the bal- 
anced temperament the four temperaments 
blend, so that the objectionable tendencies 
in each are tempered in such a way as to 
give the most satisfactory results.—For- 
warded by Mrs. Trawatha, Pittsburg 
Dispatch. 


* 


*[llustrations appropriate for each Tem- 
perament appear in the first article of this 
number, 
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THE RATIONALE OF PIIRENOLOGY. 
By F. W. WinkiNsow, or LONDON. 
(Continued from page 229.) 


Now it is supposed that in the clay of 
an ordinary intelligent man three millions 
of these cells explode or are broken down 
in one day, and this waste, or destruction, 
or change, is repaired in the night. Now, if 
the flow of blood to any particular center 
is increased, and as is shown by Prof. 
Gates, thousands more brain cells are built 
up in that particular organ, there must of 
necessity be a refining process and the 
matter itself of which the brain is com- 
posed becomes less dense and more respon- 
sive. Further, when these cells explode a 
fiber is brought into requisition as the 
medium through which the vibration which 
causes the feeling to be transmitted to the 
center of consciousness; now, as the aried 
centers or organs are brought into activity, 
and as the activity by development is inten- 
sifled, more brain hbers are brought into 
requisition and generated and made; and of 
course in the first instance, until the in- 
creased brain activity has set the bone 
builders to work on a larger scale, the 
brain fiber itself must of necessity pe of 
a finer nature and quality. The shrinkage 
thus caused in the solidity of the white 
matter leaves space now for the formation 
of deeper convolutions and a greater space 
for the generation of brain cells. So that 
the brain becomes more after the walnut- 
kernel shape and the convolutions become 
deeper and more distinct. Then the volume 
of blood, increasing and filling up to its full 
capacity the brain, also makes its pressure 
upon the skull, which ultimately responds 
to the demands made upon it, and the bone 
builders enlarge the plan of the skull ac- 
cording to the needs of the brain. 

According to my idea there then ceases 
to be any padding or matter that is dense, 
and the whole brain mntter, both cells and 
fibers, are brought into requisition to be 
responsive to the action of the mind and to 
inform'as well as receive instruction from 
the mind. 

Whether I have made this matter quite 
as clear to your minds as I would like to 
do I cannot say, but it seems to me to ex- 
plain the rationale or method by which the 
quality of the brain is changed. 

Need I say that the quality of the brain 
may be changed for the worse as well as 
for the better, and that it is possible for 
the matter of the brain to become more 
dense and less responsive, aud hence for a 
man or person to lose that fine exquisite 
sensitiveness and become besotted and un- 
responsive to almost every influence which 
is considered noble, good and manlike. 

I need hardly state how this is brought 
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about, but we have only to read the police 
court news from time to time to be informed 
of persons who were at one time considered 
to be honorable and gentlemanly being now 
sentenced as rogues and vagabonds, lost to 
all sense of honor, and it seems also to all 
sense of shame. 

I might remind you that my idea in such 
cases is that through diet, strong drink and 
possibly bad living, the very composition of 
the brain has become dense, if not in some 
cases bordering on ossification, so that the 
quality of the man is that he has become 
material in a low degree. It is not our 
purpose to dwell upon this sad phase of 
human nature, but in passing to remember 
that it is one with which we are brought 
in contact occasionally, 

And that whilst there are vast possibil- 
ities in human nature for evolving or 
developing, there are also the possibilities 
of degeneration. 

You will now quite materially ask me 
what is the principle or law of develop- 
ment of the brain or organs of the brain. 
The general answer to the question is exer- 
cise, but this only contains part of the 
truth, for there is a possibility of exercising 
one’s powers which simply means a waste 
of energy or a throwing away of one’s 
powers. Just as fully as the senseless 
treadmill in prison life exhausted the ener- 
gies of the prisoners and accomplished no 
really good purpose, so a person may 
fritter away his mental forces in a round 
of things without either benefiting himself 
or the community at large. 

And if there is one thing which strikes 
the attention of the thoughtful phrenolo- 
gist more than another, it is the shameful 
waste of brain power which is so apparent 
in the life of to-day, and this is largely 
the cause of the neurotic condition of the 
race at large and the rapid increase of 
insanity, especially in the working classes. 
Insanity at one time was one of the luxuries 
and penalties of the rich, but to-day its 
ravages are manifest more fully in the 
working classes. 

My firm conviction is that with the 
amount of mental exercise that is usually 
gone through in the ordinary life of to-day, 
it is possible to get much better results 
and to largely increase the mental capacity 
or working capacity of individuals. I know 
nature is as a rule very prodigal in her 
gifts and we can afford occasionally to 
trespass upon her kindnesses, but it is un- 
sind to trespass too frequently or too 
ullv. 

The great need is to learn how to take 
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control of the forces we possess so that 
they aecomplish our purposes, and if the 
needs be in any attempt nt development 
either of the size of the braiu as a whole 
or in the direction of any particular faculty 
or power, is to know fully and clearly what 
we want to do and further how to do it. 

Because it is possible that if we have not 
a clear conception of this, our efforts may 
be productive of something else rather than 
the particular facility which we desire. 

The true secret of suceess, as well as 
brain development, may be summed up in 
a very short phrase, but one whieh will 
take a considerable amount of time to carry 
into real effect. It is "directed attention 
and persisteney." 

Directed attention will cause a larger 
supply of blood to tlow to the organ needed to 
be stimulated, strengthened, and developed, 
and of course will lead to the organ by the 
force of blood, generated heat, increased 
vibration through the heat to become act- 
ive. The brain cells, revolving or moving 
at a greater paa will ałso intensify the 
heat; they will also expand with the in- 
creased pressure of blood and this expansion 
will cause something to yield, so that more 
room may be had for their accommodation, 
so that, as I have previously shown, ulti- 
mately the bones of the skull will yield to 
the pressure to give room for the increased 
size and activity of this particular organ 
or organs. You will see the need for per- 
sistency in this matter, but do not make the 
mistake by cultivating the organ of firm- 
ness rather than the organ you may be 
desirous to develop, as there may be a mis- 
take made even in this particular direction. 

In order to illustrate my point, suppose 
that the organ you may desire to cultivate 
is hope. We will assume that a person has 
small hope together with large cautiousness, 
by no means a very happy combination, 
either for the person's comfort of mind 
or physical health. Not even taking into 
consideration the effect it will have upon 
the individual with whom the person 
associates with from time to time. The 
small hope takes not only the sunshine out 
of the face, but also out of the life, and 
the cautiousness is constantly burying every 
ray of sunshine which may occasionally 
flit across one's path. 

The natural tendency of these two organs 
is to make one miserable and to give 
one the wet blanket disposition. Because 
troubles will be met half-way, difficulties 
wil be magnified and every obstacle pos- 
sible will be raised. Now to develop hope 
and suppress cautiousness will be by no 
means an easy task. But the very difficulty 
and the advantages accruing from such a 
course must act as an inspiration to the 
individual to give directed attention to 
this object and persistency to accomplish 


this purpose. 
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First there must be clearly laid down 
before one the effect of the present organi- 
zation. 

It has a tendency to dispirit, to cause 
one to think it is very little use trying, and 
then cautiousness hedges the matter around 
with so many stipulations and ties its 
warnings up with red tape to make them 
look very significant, or puts red glass in 
the windows, or panes of the lamp to 
frighten one with its associations, or is 
constantly putting up notices, Take Notice, 
Beware, Caution, Mind, Take Care, Don't, 
Look, Be Careful, Keep Your Eyes Open, 
Keep a Good Lookout, ete. So that it 
more than half frightens a person before 
they start. Then these cautions, constantly 
coming, pattering upon one like hailstones, 
lead one to put forth only a little effort, 
and partially paralyze what effort is put 
forth, so that one does not accomplish very 
much. This is the effect of too large 
cautiousness, especially working with small 
hope. Knowing this to be so, what remedy 
cannot we suggest and how can we bring 
the organ of hope into activity, while at 
the same time neutralizing the effect of 
the over-activity of cautiousness. We must 
have a clear conception of what we want to 
do and be as methodical and systematic 
in our efforts as possible. We have learned, 
it may be, how to diseount the statenients 
of some persons, having become so fully 
acquainted with their failing to magnify 
everything they do and to add to the cost 
of everything they buy and the significance 
of everything they touch. We discount 
freely, it may be even fifty per cent. or 
more. Well, so we must discount the warn- 
ing or prognostications of cautiousness, and 
take off at least that amount of the sug- 
gestions whieh that very active member is 
constantly throwing out. Then we need to 
brighten up hope, stir her up. Tell him to 
brush the cobwebs and dust from his eyes 
so that he may see clearly that things are 
more attractive than he has been accus- 
tomed to think and to get an interest in 
matters so that he may be more alert in the 
present and future than he has been in the 
past. It is impossible to be successful in 
the development of any organ until you 
have become interested in it, and in pro- 
portion to the amount of interest or the 
intensity of that interest, so will your sue- 
cess be. You must also encourage hope. 
Take a cheerful and hopeful view of every- 
thing. Even if you have failed to do what 
you purposed, take encouragement from 
the experience you have gained and rub 
your spectacles again so that you may see 
more clearly on your next nttempt. 

Of course, small hope will need much en- 
couragement, because she is a shy, coy 
maiden, and is disposed on every little 
rebuff to step back into her shell and hide 
herself and look out on the side of failure. 
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Knowing this, you must rouse her up and 
bring her out into the fresh air again so 
that the bloom of health and strength may 
come into her cheeks, and the more fresh 
air and activity you give her the more 
robust will she become. You must be per- 
sistent and must not under any circum- 
stances give way, for ofttimes under the 
excitement that follows effort one is dis- 
posed to swing to the other side with the 
pendulum and become very despondent, and 
these extremes have a tendency to create 
very vivid impressions which have a very 
unfavorable effect upon the individual. 
But if you have only made a slight ad- 
vance, keep on, that is the right course, 
and it is bound to lead you to success in 
the end. I am aware that you will tell me 
it is easy to give advice and not quite so 
easy to carry it out. But we are in for 
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self-improvement, and, as 1 said before, we 
must not only work up an interest in the 
matter but we must keep that interest 
active, so that it may result in permanent 
improvement. 

When you find yourself lagging, then re- 
member what it will be to you in the future 
when you have acquired a good development 
of this organ. How it will gild your pur- 
poses and put the roseate hues upon your 
plans and charm you as you press forward. 
And then under the inspiration of such a 
view go to work and get all the pleasure 
you can from the work. To be effective you 
must of necessity love the work, not only 
for the sake of its beneficial results, and 
then the results will be even more effective, 
for such a course of procedure will produce 
& permanent trait of character which will 
be helpful to you in every phase of life. 


(Concluded with this number.) 


NIGHT 


WALK OF BOY 


OF ELEVEN 


RECTOR'S SON TRAMPED FROM MORRISTOWN TO HIS HOME IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 


Got Homesick and Ran Away 


Morristown, January 16.—It now turns 
out that Christopher MeConnell, the eleven- 
year-old son of Rev. Dr. S. D. McConnell, 
rector of All Souls’ Protestant Episcopal 
Church. New York City, who, as told in the 
News, disappeared yesterday from the pre- 
paratory schoo] here, in which he was en- 
tered two days ago, tramped all the way 
from this plaee to his home, 781 Madison 
Avenue, Manhattan, during last night. The 
arrival at his home was reported in the 
News, but it may be added that the lad was 
footsore and weary, but not at all repentant. 

Shortly after the boy was left at the school 
it was noticed that he was homesick. Yes- 
terday afternoon, while taking a walk after 
recess. with a number of his schoolmates, 
he wandered away from the road and dis- 
appeared. The other boys, thinking that he 
had gone on a solitary exploring expedition, 
thought nothing of his leaving them until 
roll was called at dinner time, when his ab- 
sence was noticed. 

All night long searching parties were 
beating through the woods about the 
school. The older of the schoolboys were 
sent out to help, the local constabulary was 
pressed into service, and farmers who knew 
the hills and the woods like a book came 
and volunteered their services. 

But when daylight made the lanterns of 
the tired searchers superfluous not a trace 
had been found of the missing Christopher, 
and fresh parties started ont, and some of 
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them were sent to nearby towns and villages 
to get some clue to the lad's whereabouts. 

The principal of the school called up Dr. 
MeConnell on the telephone at nine o'clock 
this morning, and told him that his son had 
not been located. 

“Have you heard nothing from him in 
New York?” asked the principal, very much 
worried. 

“Nothing,” replied the doctor. “I am 
leaving the house this minute to come out 
to you and help," and forthwith he left the 
house and started for Morristown. 

It was not ten minutes later when the 


telephone bell in the principal's study 
tinkled. 

“This is Dr. McConnell's house?" a voice 
snid. 

“Yes.” 


“Well, the boy got back all safe and sound. 
The doctor has started out your way. Better 
send him back." 

The boy liad appeared scarcely more than 
five minutes after his father had left the 
house. 

*Yo' child." said the rector's negro ser- 
vant. ‘Yo’ been snoopin' around the cor- 
ner twell vo" pawpaw done gone away.” 

The boy's overcoat was buttoned tightly 
about his chin. From top to toe he seemed 
extremely weary, but his hands were tucked 
away in his pockets and he laughed. 

"] got homesick, that's all." said the boy. 

Christopher is less than three feet tall. 
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He has light hair and blue eyes, which grew 
animated as he told his story in answer to 
the question: 

“Why did you run away ?" 

“I just didn't like to stay there, so yes- 
terday I thought it was about time to come 
home again, where everybody loves me. I 
went walkin’ with some of the boys yester- 
day afternoon, and I thought that was a 
good time, so I went into the woods and 
walked all the way home. I walked along 
the line of the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad, and the trains looked 
pretty. 

"Weren't you afraid?” 

“No: what was there to be afraid of? 
Some of the boys were talking about a bear 
yesterday, but they said it wasn't right in 
this part of Jersey. Well, I walked all night 
long, and I wasn't afraid, but I got sleepy 
and my feet got sore. I only had five cents 
and I invested it in a loaf of bread, as I was 
getting pretty hungry, I ean tell you. Then 
I began to wonder how I was going to get 
across the river. 

“I reached Hoboken when the sun was 
coming up and I walked right through the 
station and got on to the boat. James, 
here, says that was dishonest, but I didn't 
steal rides on any freight train. Well. then 
1 walked all the way up here, and it was 
thirty miles. I got my slippers on now, 
because they're comfortable.” 

"Do you think that you will go back to 
Morristown to school ?" 

"Say. I guess I will. But maybe things'll 
seem better after father's talked to me in 
the study." 

At that moment Rev. Dr. MeConnell 
stepped through the half open door. 
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"Well, my boy!" 
"What a chase you've given us. 
have you been?" ; 

But Master McConnell, at the sound of 
the paternal voice, had disappeared into 
the shadows of the hallway. 

"I knew it would be all right," Dr. Mc- 
Connell said. "I supposed he had started 
home." 

"Are you going to take him back to the 
Morristown school ?" 

Dr. McConnell seemed surprised. 

“Of course I am,” he replied. “He will 
probably go back to-morrow. I will tulk 
with him for a little while, and then maybe 
he'll feel more like going back. Oh, I won't 
-Say a great deal to him. I'll just talk to 
him and try to show him where he is in 
the wrong.” 

When Master MeConnell heard this his 
head reappeared around the edge of the 
door. 

“I just wanted to see you again, dad," 
he said, pleadingly. 

The stern look on the clergyman's face 
relaxed, and with a smile he gathered the 
youngster up and carried him on into the 
house. 

The boy walked in all about thirty miles, 
and his route was along the road through 
Summit, Short Hills, and Orange, and over 
the Jersey Meadows to Hoboken. 


he called heartily. 
Where 
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PRIZE OFFER. 


A prize of one year’s subscription to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for the best de- 
seription of the character of the boy given 
above. Competition closes September Ist. 
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THE SCIENCE OF 


SMOKING TOBACCO AF- 
FECTS THE BRAIN. 


(Continued from Page 255.) 


continent. The American church 
gives one million dollars a vear for the 
evangelization of the heathen, and the 
American Christians spend five million 
dollars in tobacco.—“Good Health.” 


HOW 


MORPHINE AND WHISKY 
TREATMENT. 

In the *Medical Brief," for October, 
1903, we find a notice of a sanitarium 
in Memphis. Tennessee, for the special 
treatment of morphine and whisky vic- 
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tims, and from the indorsements of 
several physicians published with it we 
judge the treatment pursued is very 
successful in curing cases of this kind. 
The treatment pursued here, in brief, 
consists in a gradual withdrawal of the 
morphine and whisky the victim is 
using, and at the same time give active 
treatment to stimulate the action of 
the skin, kidneys, and bowels. From 
this report we copy the following: 
“During the active treatment, the 
patient perspires freely, the bowels and 
kidneys act very freely, and as a result 
the last vestige of morphine is elim- 
inated from the system. The odor that 
arises from the patient’s body, at this 
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period, is really obnoxious, and is an 
evidence that the poison is being 
thrown off through the pores of the 
skin. The active treatment is then 
discontinued and the patient is placed 
on a hypodermic or internal tonic 
treatment, and is given hot, cold, or 
vapor baths, electric or massage treat- 
ment, as may be directed. This exhil- 
arating and restorative treatment is 
continued for a period of one week and 
is then followed by a week of complete 
rest, during which time the patient is 


free from the use of medicines of all- 


kinds. He now realizes that he is cured 
and that it is possible to eat and sleep 
without the aid of artificial stimula- 
tion. He has no aches or pains, and is 
consequently happy in his freedom.” 


A FACT REGARDING SCIATICA. 


R. E. L., aged forty years, an active 
business man, living as people ordi- 
narily do, was brought to the Bath 
June 2, 1904, suffering from an acute 
attack of sciatica, accompanied by 
much pain and inability to walk with- 
out assistance. He was given two 
Turkish and Roman baths each day, 
and all food was withheld. Free water 
drinking was permitted. This treat- 
nient was continued for five days, when 
he went home entirely relieved from 
pain, and able to walk wherever he 
pleased. CHas. H. SHEPARD, M.D., 
81 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EXERCISES FOR AUGUST. 
THE MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT. 


The exercises for ladies which are 
given in this number are arranged ac- 
cording to temperament. Exercises for 
this temperament should be those to 
add rather than to decrease the per- 
son’s flesh and symmetry. 
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A young lady who weighs one hun- 
dred and thirty pounds, with a height 
of five feet six, age thirty, circumfer- 
ence of head twenty-two, height four- 
teen and one-half, length fourteen, 
should take the following exercises: 
Seated, turn the head to the right (1), 
position (2), repeat (3) (4). Turn 
head to the left (5), position (6). 
Repeat (7) (8). Keep chin steady. 
Droop the head in front as low as pos- 
sible (9), stretch the head up and 
backward (10), forward (11), back- 
ward (12). Lay the head down on 
the shouldér (13) to the right, posi- 
tion (14), repeat (15) (16). Lay the 
head down on the left shoulder (17), 
position (18). Repeat (19) and (20). 
Rotate the head to the right in a cir- 
cle (21), repeat (22) ; rotate the head 
to the left (23), repeat (24). 

Lie full length on the floor, arms 
crossed at the small of the back, body 
resting on the arms. Take one deep 
breath, count 25, empty the lungs 26, 
repeat 27, 28. Place the hands over the 
head 29, and take a deep breath. Empty 
the lungs and lower the arms 30, repeat 
31 and 32. Repeat after an interval of 
two minutes the whole number of 
counts, including the 32 movements, 
making 96 in all, pausing between each 
section of 32, two minutes. Repeat ex- 
ercises given in July number, and ex- 
ercise at least a quarter of an hour 
every night or morning, and keep count 
of the time given. 

Exercises for the next month will be 
for the Mental Temperament. 

A prize is offered to the one who is 
the most diligent in doing these exer- 
cises to January 1st, when a record of 
the time spent on the exercises each 
month should be totalled up and sent 
to the Editor of Physical Exercise (Cap- 
tain Jack MacDonald), Phrenological 
Journal, ?4 E. 22d Street, New York 
City. 
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NEW YORK AND LONDON, AUGUST, 1904 


The truest wisdom is a resolute determination.— NAPOLEON I. 


——__o 


WHAT SHALL I BECOME? 


The air just now is as full of gradu- 
ating songs, good wishes, farewells, 
etc., as the Fourth of July was of the 
smell of powder, and with all this grad- 
uation work there comes the important 
question : “What shall I become?" Even 
Presidents of Universities and Colleges 
ask themselves this important question 
concerning their bovs, in whom they 
have become intenselv interested dur- 
ing the last four years of their study. 

Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President of 
the University of California; John 
Hustin Finley, President of the College 
of the City of New York; Edmund 
J. James, President of Northwest- 
ern University; ITenry Smith Pritch- 
ett, President of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology: William Dewitt 
Hyde, President of Bowdoin College; 
Charles Franklin Thwing, President 
of Western Reserve University; Will- 
iam H. T. Faunce, President of Brown 
University; Charles William Dab- 
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ney, of the University of Tennessee; 
Charles William Elliot, President of 
Harvard University; Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of Columbia Univer- 
sity, are all men who are wielding an 
immense influence over the future of 
our rising generations. They are men 
of broad sympathies, wide attainments, 
and cultured minds. Let us hope that 
they will all prove to be followers of 
Horace Mann in his far-sighted belief 
in the principles and the applied use- 
fulness of Phrenology. Among the 
many groups of students that we would 
like to illustrate these pages with, we 
have selected Rutgers Colleges this 
month, although space will not allow 
us to give the names of all the mem- 
bers recommended for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or Scienee, nor the 
Honor Men in Classics, Science, Rhet- 
oric, Law or Mathematics. Some of the 
mementoes given at Class Day were as 
follows: A sewing-basket outfit to one 
student, with the words “To mend his 
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habits”; an alarm clock to another stu- 
dent “To keep him awake”; a bantam 
rooster, which was supposed to repre- 
sent the receiver's "actions around col- 
lege," a soft hat, applicable to the re- 
eeiver's head, a live lobster to another, 
and a cow's tail with the words “Is al- 
ways behind.” The young men are a 
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Address Secretary of the American In- 
stitute, 24 E. 22d Street, New York 
City. 
THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 
The Fowler Institute commences its 


Autumn session in September. The lec- 
tures on Phrenology and kindred sub- 


RUTGERS COLLEGE GRADUATES, CLASS oF 1904. 


sterling, tardy type, and we trust they 
will make good use of their oppor- 
tunities. 

We would advise those students who 
are anxious to make an investigation 
of their own powers of mind to take 
a Course at the American Institute of 
Phrenology, for it will save them time 
and useless expense in after life. 

The Course in Phrenology, which we 
refer to above, begins in September 
and continues to the end of October. 
The reception of students takes place 
on Wednesday evening, September 7th. 
at eight o'clock. The lectures are held 
daily after this date, with a revision 
For 


the subjects taught, inquiries should 


of the week's work on Saturday. 


be made at the Institute, where all par- 
ticulars of the Course ean be obtained. 


jects are given weekly. For particulars 
of which prospective students should 
write to the Secretary of the Fowler In- 
stitute, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C. 


“MAPS OF A MAN’S LIVING 
BRAIN ARE NOW MADE POS- 
SIBLE.” 


The above-quoted heading appeared 
in the “Boston Sunday Herald,” June 
12th, and with it was an explanatory 
and an illustrated article explaining 
how, by a simple apparatus, mental op- 
erations and the locations of the pow- 
ers directing them can be ascertained. 

Professor Blondlot, of Paris, has suc- 
ceeded in looking through the skull of 
a man and of seeing the workings of his 
mind by the aid of the newly discovered 
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*N"-Rays. He explains the fact that 
itis a matter perfectly simple; and says 
that the instrument employed is noth- 
ing more complicated than a small, rec- 
tangular piece of pasteboard the size of 
a playing card, one end of which is 
spread with a paste of phosphorescent 
sulphate of calcium. The substance, it 
appears, is made luminous by the rays 
of the “N” description. When such a 
card in a darkened room is applied to 
a man’s head, it does some very remark- 
able things. A person under experi- 
ment is told to talk, and he keeps on 
talking until the bit of pasteboard is 
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But this is not all. Professor Blond- 
lot has found that by passing the card 
slowly over the head, and watching the 
variation of the shine, he can outline 
with perfect accuracy, the vocal speech 
area of the brain surface. Of course 
the man must talk all the time, so as 
to keep the speech center working, else 
the card would cease to give indications. 
“As every one knows,” the article goes 
on to say, “it is the gray stuff forming 
the surface layer of the brain that does 
the thinking and controls the physical 
activities. Apparently this layer is di- 
vided up into patches, each of which has 


brought into contact with various parts 
of his cranium. It shows no change 
until a certain area on the side of the 
head is reached, when suddenly the 
luminosity of the paste becomes greatly 
increased, and why? Simply because 
this is the area of brain surface, which 
controls vocal utterance. In working, 
it gives off in a way presently to be ex- 
plained, a flood of *N'-rays, which 
causes the sulphate of calcium to shine. 
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its separate function for speaking, sec- 
ing. hearing, smelling, tasting, and di- 
recting the movements of the various 
muscles of the body. Chiefly by experi- 
ments on animals these patches on the 
human cerebrum have been approxi- 
mately located, but by the use of the 
sulphate-of-calcium card they can now 
be definitely outlined." 

We shall rejoice if the “N”-rays, the 
X-rays, or any other rays, bearing a 
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letter of the alphabet, will enable scien- 
tists to see more distinctly the divisi- 
bility of the brain centers, for this is a 
point upon which a number of scien- 
tists and physiologists have differed in 
the past, and when they can prove to 
their own satisfaction what Phrenolo- 
gists have been demonstrating for the 
last hundred years. we may expect the 
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time to arrive when thev will accept 
the theory that the mind does not act 
as a whole, but is a conjury of powers, 
each serving a different purpose. 

We shall watch with interest what 
Professor Blondlot's experiments prove 
in the future, and also what Professor 
Langlev's machine is capable of doing 
in explaining the wonderful *N""-Rays. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Each photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 

hotograph or photographs (for, where possible, 

wo sho be sent, one giving a front and the 

other a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
€ remittance of $1.00 (5s. English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N, Fowler & Co., Lon- 
don. 


No. 753. B. A. K., Hotchkiss, Col.—This 
baby has a remarkably well-developed or- 
ganization for one only six months old. She 
is as bright as a new button, and knows 
more than some people credit it possible for 
babies to know. She has the vital tempera- 
ment, and consequently will take things 
easy. Her neck is short, and her tempera- 
ture will rise quicker than is the case with 
children who possess & motive temperament 
and a long neck. She must be kept quiet, 
and not allowed to see much company. Let 
her amuse herself when she can get into & 
swinging baby-chair. She will entertain her- 
self by the hour if left to do so at an early 
age,and in a chair that swings from pulleys 
Attached from the ceiling, and if so fastened 
in that she cannot fall out, she will thor- 
oughly enjoy herself. She has a very in- 
quiring mind, and will keep her mother busy 
talking to her all the time. She will pick 
up information with wonderful quickness. 
It would be well not to press her at school, 
for she must give her body a start before 
her mind is occupied with all kinds of study, 
and, though healthy, she must be kept so, 
and the only way to do this is to let her 
grow up in a thoroughly natural, healthy 
way. She appears to have exceptional musi- 
cal ability, and when we say musical we 
mean vocal music as well as instrumental. 
She should be able to retain what she studies. 
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quite readily; in fact, it will not take her 
long to study her lessons. 

She is a precious piece of humanity. 

No. 754. K. H., Indianapolis, Ind.—This 
lady’s photograph indicates that she is very 
magnetic and full of life and sociability. 
She is pleasing in her manners, social in her 
ways, companionable in her habits, and 
makes friends quite readily. She appears to 
have some dramatic and elocutionary power, 
and we think she might use it to a good 
account and entertain her friends in this 
way. She is rather too sensitive for her 
own good. She is fond of music, and should 
be quite a connoisseur of art, and be able 
to decorate, beautify, and arrange a house, 
garden, or church with great taste. She has 
a strong ambition to excel, and will do her 
best whenever she competes with others in 
any way. She could enjoy the study of 
literature, with the object of accomplishing 
something in it, although, perhaps, her 
stronger talents will show in music or the 
opera. 

No. 755. E. A. H., Kalona, Iowa.—We are 
glad you have sent us two photographs, & 
front and a side view, for we can get a 
much better impression of the whole head 
than if you only sent us the front view. 
You have succeeded in securing two excel- 
lent portraits, and we congratulate both 
you and the photographer on your success. 
The baby's head is quite strongly developed 
in the moral group, and we think you would 
be fully justified in giving him a religious 
training, for he will naturally be inclined 
to enter the ministry and bring others to see 
their responsibilities in life in religious ways. 
We do not often find a baby ten months old 
to possess so much moral character and in- 
elination; in fact, he is exceptional in his 
development of Veneration, and he will show 
it in being highly respectful and anxious to 
maintain and call out the respect of others 
for sacred and superior subject. He has 
large Cautiousness, Causality, and Ideality, 
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and wil show foresight, anxiety for the 
future, a love for the beautiful in Nature, 
and a great thirst for knowledge. Let him 
Tomp and play during his early childhood, 
and be out of doors as much as possible, 
for in this way he will build up a good 
foundation for his professional duties, if he 
decides on such. Keep him a little boy as 
long as possible, for he will be inclined to 
grow old too fast. 


Norman A. Brown, Liverpool, possesses an 
active mental temperament, an aspiring 
mind, and a prudent nature; he is cautious 
in his acts, decisive in his statements. but 
is somewhat weak in self-confidence. He is 
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very thoughtful, and lives too much within 
himself. He should, get into society, and 
give others the benefit of his thoughts and 
ideas; he will not do himself justice by liv- 
ing a secluded life. He is very keen in all 
his mental operations, has a large share of 
critical acumen, and an analytical type of 
mind. He is original, studiously inclined, 
with a good general memory, but his verbal 
memory is weak. He could best cultivate 
the faculty of language by interesting him- 
self in debating classes and literary societies. 
He is very precise, discreet, tenacious in 
purpore, and cannot tolerate restraint. He 
is well adapted for secretarial work, or any 
similar position of responsibility. 


REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of tuch 
New Boogs as publishera se^ fll lo send us. In 
these reviews we seek to treat author and publisher 
eatisfactorily and justly, and also to inde our 
veaders with such information as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use, It is our wish to 
notice the better class of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, expecially those related 
fn any way to mental and physiological science. 
We can supply any of the books noticed at prices 
Quoted. 


“Telepathy.” Mental ‘Telegraphic Commu- 
nication: What it is, and how it is done. 
By R. Dimsdale Stocker. Published by 
Fowler & Wells Co., New York City, and 
L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 

This book is one of the last published on 
the subject, and is compact and condensed 
into seventy-two pages. The subject itself 
is now of universal interest, and needs no 
introduction from us. The six chapters con- 
tain many points from a Phrenological stand- 
point that will appeal to our Phrenological 
friends. The writer first asks the question, 
"What is Man?" and gives us as an answer 
the reply, as follows: “His Soul-life.” He 
next talks about man’s head-form as being 
unlike that of any other creature. He then 
explains the rationale of telepathy and what 
it means, or how psychic activity is carried 
on in various ways in distinct parts of the 
brain. He next attempts the explanation of 
the nature of the mind, and proceeds to 
examine our two distinct kinds of conscious- 
ness, the waking and the submerged. In 
Chapter IV he takes the reader along with 
him while he explains how the mind acts, 
and illustrates his subject by giving a dia- 
gram of three planes of thought, first being 
"intelligence," the second "will, feeling. de- 
sire," the third "the five senses," the vibra- 
tions differing in each section. In Chapter 
V the writer explains how telepathy can be 
applied. He illustrates this phase of his sub- 
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ject by showing how thought-currents pass 
from one individual to another, and he 
finally closes his subject by giving some 
notable instances of telepathic communica- 
tion. 

We are sure the book will be read with 
interest when it is known by the public. 
The price of the book is 40 cents. 


“Diagnosis from the Eye." A scientitic 
essay for the public and medical profesaion, 
by Henry Edward Lane, M.D., with original 
illustrations, published by The Cosmos Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago, Ill, L. N. Fowler & 
Co. London, price $2. The book is also 
published in the German language, and can 
be had through the same address at the 
same price. This book explains a new art 
of diagnosing disease with perfect certainty 
from the iris of the eye, and all the normal 
and abnormal conditions of the organism in 
general, and of the different organs in par- 
ticular. It gives a chart which lays before 
the reader a key to the diagnosis from the 
eye. It states that the eyes are the highest 
developed of all the organs, and from them, 
like from a foundation of rays, mind and 
soul send their light, in love and despair, 
pity and prayer; pure and impure emotions 
of the soul are reflected upon the eyes, in- 
telligible to and impressive on all. We 
therefore like to look into the eyes of our 
friends, and judge a stranger by his eyes, 
especially when evil designs are represented 
there. or the look of distress, or the piercing 
look of malice is characteristic of others. 
We have been accustomed to think of the 
eye as the mirror of the soul, but very few 
have reflected upon the fact that it is pos- 
sible to diagnose disease from the eye and 
to recognize with absolute clearness the 
physical and mental conditions of man. An 
increased valuc of the knowledge of the art 
of diagnosing from the eve is found in the 
fact that what applies to man applies also 
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to animals, thongh the shape of man's eye is 
different from the rest of beings. 

In Chapter III the history of the diagnosis 
from the eye is explained. This science, if 
it may be justly called so, was reserved for 
the revelation of the nineteenth century. lt 
seems that a native of Hungary, lgnaz 
Peczely, wrote a work called “Discoveries in 
the Realms of Nature and Art of Healing," 
in 1880. In his work he founded the theory 
that azure is the normal color of the eyes 
of the Caucasian race. He found that allo- 
pathically treated diseases darken the color 
of the eye. In 1861, as a follower of homeo- 
thy, he treated successfully his dead-sick 
mother. This case made him famous, and 
soon other patients sought his homeopathic 
advice. 

He, with other writers of Germany and 
Bweden, improved the diagnosis from the 
eye, and in the present work the writer hopes 
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to have solved and cleared away in a satis- 
factory manner all indistinctness and uncer- 
tainty of the preceding authors, and thereby 
to have perfected the diagnosis from the eye. 

In Chapter IV the color of the eye, espe- 
cially of persons who possess the blue and 
the brown eye, is explained. 

In Chapter V the key to the diagnosis of 
the eye is given. These chapters are con- 
tained in Part I. Parts II and 111 contain 
the practice from the diagnosis from the eye 
and the natural method of healing, general 
precepts, the care and treatment of the child, 
epidemics, etc., and the natural healing prac- 
tice, such as the fruitarian diet, the value of 
raw food, air and sun baths, cold-water 
treatments, magnetic healing, are dilated 
upon in full. It is a book that will bear 
the light of investigation, although it will 
surprise many by its investigations. 


FIELD 


THE CONVOCATION OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF NEW YORK. 


Held at Albany June 27th and 28th. 

The gathering was a most notable one 
and, in fact, one of the most successful in 
the history of the university. The papers 
read were all excellent in character and 
a few were remarkable in the breadth of 
views expressed by the writers. One paper, 
the author of which was Charles A. Gardi- 
ner, impressed me very much, and one I 
would have wished to respond to if the op- 
portunity presented. But there were no 
diseussions. Among other things said by 
Mr. Gardiner was that the principles of 
Christianity should be taught in our 
schools, as this was a Christian nation. 
But he failed to inform his hearers in what 
manner they were to be taught. It would 
have pleased me greatly to explain the prin- 
ples of phrenology in this connection and 
to show how phrenology elucidated the doc- 
trine of Christianity, and that in a manner 
that no sectarian could object to. I was 
also greatly impressed by the appearance 
of the members. They all gave evidence of 
culture, and one with the slightest amount 
of human nature would have to confess 
that the shape, even of the head, indicates 
much in regard to the habits and occupa- 
tion of an individual. 

In conclusion, I would say that I found 
some individuals that were not informed in 
regard to our Institute, or that it was 
chartered under the laws of the State of 
New York. They all manifested great in- 
terest in the matter, and from their re- 
marks I am sure much good will in time 
follow. 

Constantine F. McGuire, A.M., M.D., 

Delegate. 
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NOTES. 


Dr. John L. Capen, of Philadelphia, cele- 
brated his eighty-second birthday on Mon- 
day, June 13th. This venerable philosopher 
is still actively engaged in the work, al- 
though at times greatly feeling the infirmi- 
ties of the flesh. The past winter he suffered 
from an attack of pneumonia, followed by 
a relapse, which severely taxed his vitality. 
His is & long record in connection with the 
science of Phrenology, he being a pupil of 
Mr. Butler, of Boston, in the early forties. 
He was also associated with Fowler & Wells 
and O. S. Fowler in New York and Phila- 
delphia. We hope many years of usefulness 
yet remain his portion. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN. 


Miss Mary Kyle has arranged to take 
charge of and teach a few children during 
the summer months, for a nominal fee, at 
Dr. Ballard’s Log Cabin Camp, Lordville, 
N. Y. Special attention will be given to 
those children who are mentally weak. 

The above arrangement will commence in 
July. All communications should be sent to 
Lordville, N. Y., or particulars can be ob- 
tained from Dr. C. M. Ballard, 2 Verona 
Place, Brooklyn, by appointment. 


Professor Levi Hummel, the Phrenologist, 
has recently closed a series of inter- 
esting lectures on Phrenology. Profes- 
sor Hummel is no stranger in our midst, 
having lectured here many years 
to the utmost satisfaction of all who had 
the pleasure of hearing him. His work in 
Phrenology is endorsed by clergymen, physi- 
cians, and educators. His thorough knowl- 
edge of Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, and 
Phrenology makes him a ‘peer among men in 
his calling. All who have heard Professor 
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Hummel lecture endorse him and testify to 
his deep knowledge of the science.—The 
Williamstown Times, Pa. 


Professor George Morris is lecturing in 
Portland, Ore. 

Professor G. Cozens is now lecturing at 
Crookston and other towns in North Min- 
nesota. 

Professor Levi L. Hummel has been lec- 
turing at Reinerton, Pa. 

Professor George Markley is located in 
Pittsburg. 

Professor W. G. Alexander has been lec- 
turing in Winnipeg, Canada. 

Professor M. J. Severn is located in 
Brighton, Eng., where he is lecturing and 
giving Phrenological examinations. 

We have heard from the following Phre- 
nologists who are giving examinations and 
lectures: 

C. A. Hewes, Albany, N. Y. P.H. 
Flanigan, Providence, R. I.; E. A. Bradley, 
Eagle Lake, Minn.; W. J. Cluin, Water- 
town, Wis.; J. M. Fitzgerald, Chicago, Ill.; 
Allen Haddock, San Francisco; John L. 
Capen, M.D.. Philadelphia, Pa.; Wm. Mus- 
grove, Blackpool, England; M. Tope, Bow- 
erston, O.; Collin Green, Oglesby, Texas; 
H. W. Smith, Lake Preston, S. Dak. 

John Barrowman, class of 1903, is now 
in Glasgow, Scotland. 


————9——————— 
NOTICE. 


` The first meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology will be held on Septem- 
ber 7th. Friends must keep this date in 
remembrance. 


—————— 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY will be 
answered in this department. But one question at 
a a in, and that clearly stated, must be propound- 

ed, if correspondents erpect us to give them the 
benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PseuponyM OR INITIALS, write 
your full name and address also, Suine corre- 
spondents forget to sign their names, 


M. E., New York.—You ask how you are 
to help your little boy, who is inclined to 
stray away from home. His photograph 
shows us that his Inhabitiveness is not 
large, while his Locality is very prominently 
developed. We realize that it will be neces- 
sary for you to study the mental make-up 
of the boy, and encourage the home spirit in 
him, and bring attractions to his home, so 
as to make him forget his desire to wander 
away from his home. Talk to him about 
the development of the faculty, and in this 
way you will be able to strengthen it. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


CAN’T FORGET WHAT HE -READS. 
Human Encyclopedia with a Photographic 


Memory. 
Datas, the human encyclopedia, held a 
reception quite recently and invited 


questions about all events of the world’s his- 
tory, from the birth of Adam to the last 
Suburban Handicap. A dozen men came 
primed with questions about events of the 
past, but they couldn’t stump Datas. He 
reeled out the answers so fast it made their 
heads swim. A wag in the group thought 
he would have fun with the stranger from 
England. 

“When was Canada annexed to the United 
States?” asked the wag. 

“I don't claim to be a prophet," replied 
the man with the facts in his head. 

Until three years ago Datas was a stoker 
in Liverpool, and couldn’t write his name. 
He had been taught to read, though, and 
had devoured the contents of almanacs. Ac- 
cidentally he heard two well-educated men 
disputing as to a date and set them right. 
Within five minutes one of the men made a 
proposition to the “freak” to go on the stage. 

Since then Datas has been on exhibition 
in music halls in London. Everything he 
reads makes an indelible imprint on his 
mind. He has already mortgaged his head 
to King’s College Hospital for £2,000, so 
that the formation of his brain can be stud- 
ied after his death. 

"[ haven't read everything," says Datas, 
“and there are lots of things I don't know. 
I only claim to remember what I have read.” 


CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS LIVED 
TWENTY YEARS WITH THE 
BLADE OF A KNIFE IN 
HIS BRAIN 


Christopher Osborn recovered conscious- 
ness in Grace Hospital to learn that a piece 
of a knife blade had been removed from his 
brain, where it had been imbedded for 
twenty years. In a quarrel with a fellow- 
workman, a score of years ago, Osborn drew 
a razor and the other man defended himself 
with a knife, stabbing Osborn in the head. 
He apparently speedily recovered from the 
wound and received a jail sentence for the 
attack on the other man. When released he 
seemed as well as ever. 

Since his release Osborn has been employed 
as gardener for.Prof. John Weir, Dean of 
the Yale Art School. On Saturday he went 
into convulsions. Dr. Marshall J. Adams 
could find no cause for his condition until 
Osborn told of his old injury. 

Osborn was taken to Grace Hospital and 
his skull opened. A section as large as a 
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nickel was cut away and clinging to it was 
a piece of a knife blade an inch long, which 
had penetrated the brain half an inch. Dr. 
Adams, describing the operation, said: 

"[ first made a triangular incision in the 
scalp, laying bare the skull four or five 
inches, and then began a search over the 
motor area for the cause of trouble. This 
I found in a small protuberance of some 
foreign substance, which developed into the 
broken blade of a knife. I performed the 
operation of trepanning, taking out a sec- 
tion of the skull together with the knife 
blade, which had entered the substance of 
the brain and had become encysted. Evi- 
dently the blade had become rusted and had 
set up an inflammatory action until it had 
produced presssure enough to produce com- 
plete paralysis of the left side, arm, leg, and 
trunk. 

“The convulsions decreased in violence 
within twenty minutes after the operation 
and are gradually wearing off. The paraly- 
sis will also gradually disappear.” 

“And how do you account for the fact 
that the man has lived through all these 
years ” 

“I cannot account for it,” replied Dr. 
Adams. “It is one of the most remarka- 
ble cases that has ever come under my no- 
tice. That the man was not instantly 
killed was due to the fact that the blade 
did not penetrate a nerve center, but his 
subsequent life is most wonderful.” 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF FOX 
TERRIERS. 


A lover of dogs cites two instances of 
unusual canine intelligence noticed dur- 
his recent travels abroad. When in the 
Netherlands, a little fox terrier belonging 
to one of the customs officials at the Hook 
of Holland, trotted down regularly every 
morning to meet the boat. When the 
baggage was deposited for the necessary 
examination this small self-appointed in- 
spector would sniff inquiringly at each 
piece, and never failed to detect cigars or 
odorous dutiable goods, no matter how 
cleverly concealed. Another dog who had 
also taken upon himself a duty which he 
performs more or less effectively was en- 
countered at Portsmouth, England. This 
one, also & fox terrier, catches the rope 
thrown over from the Isle of Wight boats 
and carries it to the man whose duty it is 
to make it fast to the wharf. The dog 
patrol, which is a regular department of 
the police force of Ghent, Belgium, is an 
old story, and the enthusiasm as to the 
intelligence of these animals prophesies 
the day when canny canines will be a 
chief factor in the daily life of civilized 
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SENSE AND NONSENSE. 


So long as we love we serve; so long as 
we are loved by others I would almost say 
that we are indispensable; and no man is 
useless while he has a friend.—Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


God reads our character in our prayers. 
What we love best, what we covet most, 
that gives the key to our hearts.—T. L. 
Cuyler. 


On the steep hill of Difficulty, in the 
Valley of the Shadow, amid the crash of 
the universe smitten into indistinguishable 
ruin, “Thou shalt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on Thee.’’—Canon 
Farrar. 


Every kindness done to others in our 
daily walk, every attempt to make others 
happy, every prejudice overcome, is a step 
nearer the life of Christ.—Dean Stanley. 


Let us no longer cheat our consciences 
by talking of filthy lucre. Money may 
always be a beautiful thing. It is we who. 
make it grimy.—J. M. Barrie. 


FAILED TO RECOGNIZE IT. 


"He sent & copy of his dialect story 
down into the country where he studied 
the dialect." 

"And did it make the natives angry?" 

“Oh, no; they couldn't understand it." 

—Chicago Post. 


THE FIRST FRUITS. 


Poet—This little poem is all my own. 
It is my first, and I worked hard. 

Editor—Indeed? I wouldn't be so 
cruel as to take it from you then. Good- 
day.—Talks and Tales. 


NOT IN HIS CASE. 


"I should think a circulating library 
would pay in this town," remarked the 
stranger. 

"It didn't pay me," said the Kansas 
man. “I owned a bookstore here once, 
and when a tornado came along one day 
and put the books in circulation it broke 
me up.”—Chicago Tribune. 


HOW SHE TRIUMPHED. 


La Montt—So Mrs. Pearlpen wrote 
poetry for two years without getting a 
line accepted? I should think she would 
be terribly discouraged. 

La Moyne—Not a bit. She took all the 
rejection slips and papered a room. Now 
she is known as the most bizarre woman 
in town.—The Scroll. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros. 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made pay- 


able to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


C 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature."—San Francisco, Cal.— 
Mr. Haddock is the enterprising editor of 
this monthly, and is wide awake to what is 
going on around him. We quote a humorous 
allusion to “The Danger of Being Alive" in 
another part of our paper: 

“Health, Physical Culture, and Hygiene” 
—New York—has an article on "Athleties 
at Wellesley College.” by C. Gilbert Percival, 
in which he says: “Wellesley has her annual 
field day, in which the students will compete 
in basket-ball, tennis, golf, hockey, hurdling, 
and relay racing. Class champions in each 
of these departments will be evolved as the 
result of the competition. Now that Welles- 
ley has commenced this athletic work we 
may expect that other colleges will follow 
her lead.” 

"Vaecination"— Terre Haute, Ind.—Con- 
tains an article on “Sanitation, the Best 
Preventive," by F. A. Cargill, M.D. This 
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and other articles will go far to prove that 
vaccination is a doubtful preventive to dis- 
ease. 

“The Pacific Medical Journal.”—San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.—"The Medical Profession in a 
Civilized Century,” is the name of an article 
by B. M. Jackson, M.D., which is calculated 
to do much good. On page 379 there is a 
short article on "The Classification of 'l'em- 
peraments." We wish our medical brethren 
would look into the modern classification of 
this subject, which they would find to be an 
advance on the old. 

“New York Magazine of Mysteries."—New 
York.—In the July number there is an ar- 
ticle on “To Make Life Brighter,” by Will- 
iam E. Towne. It is an article that will do 
much to make our character brighter and 
more helpful. 

“Christian Work and Evangelist"—New 
York—has an important article on “Can the 
Modern Man be a Christ Man?" by William 
Elliot Griffs, D.D. This is a question which 
our student boys and girls are asking to-day, 
and it is a question that every young per- 
son ought to conscientiously answer for him- 
self. 

“Medical Talk.” — Columbus, O.— This 
magazine beats every one that we have seen 
for its short and interesting articles. ‘here 
is something for everyone, and therefore it 
ought to be of universal benefit. 

“Our Dumb Animals"— Boston, Mass.— 
has always some interesting pictures of ani- 
mals and much interesting literature on the 
humanity and inhumanity meted out to ani- 
mals. Let us all sce if we cannot do some- 
thing for the dear dumb animals this sum- 
mer. The heat often tries them, and many 
people are inconsiderate of their wants. 

“The Pittsburg Christian Advocate"—con- 
tains a number of interesting articles on re- 
ligious subjects which will be eagerly read 
by all home-makers. 

"The Literary Digest"—New York—con- 
tains an article on “The Mind of a Monkey.” 
Some experiments have been made on ani- 
mals, and these are explained. 

“The Club Woman"—New York—has al- 
ways something bright and interesting of 
what is going on in clubdom. 
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"Every where.”—Brooklyn, N. Y.—The edi- 
tor, Will Carlton, has two interesting poems 
on the opening pages— (1) "Our Message out 
of the Sky," (2) "The Coming of the King." 

“Good Health." — Battle Creek, Mich.— 
*Shall we Follow the Dog or the Chimpan- 
zee in Eating?” is an article in a recent num- 
ber, by J. F. Morse, M.D. “A Short History 
of the English Vegetarian Movement” is an 
article given by Albert Broadbent, F.S.S. 

“Human Culture,” Chicago; “Review of 
Reviews,” New York; “The Popular Phre- 
nologist, London; "Mind," New York; 
*Suggestion," Chicago; "Lippincott's Maga- 
zine,” Philadelphia, and others, will be no- 
ticed in our next issue. 


PUBLISHERS' DEPARTMENT. 


“Memory and Intellectual Improve- 
ment.” Applied to self-education and 
juvenile instruction. American edition; il- 
lustrated. By Professor O. S. Fowler. 
Price, $1. Fowler's Memory goes to the 
root of the subject, and no late work ap- 
proaches it in value. 

“The Biography of Dio Lewis, A.M., 
M.D.” By Mary F. Eastman. 12mo. 
Price, cloth, $1.50. This work prepared at 
the desire of and with the co-operation of 
Mrs. Dio Lewis. 


“The Handbook for Home Improvement.” 
Comprising how to write, how to talk, how 
to behave, and how to do business. Com- 
plete in one volume; 600 pages. Price, $2. 

“The Emphatic Diaglott.” Containing 
the original Greek text of the new Testa- 
ment, with an interlineary word-for-word 
English translation. By B. Wilson. 884 
pages. Price, cloth, bevel edge, $4. 

“Systematic Memory; or, How to Make 
a Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory 
Better.” By T. Maclaren. Enlarged and 
improved edition. Price, 60 cents. 

“How to Improve the Memory.” By G. 
H. J. Dutton. Illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 


“Vegetarianism the Radical Cure for In- 
temperance.” By Harriet P. Fowler. Price, 
by mail, 30 cents. 

“How to Strengthen the Memory: or, 
Natural and Scientific Methods of Never 
Forgetting.” By Dr. M. L. Holbrook. 
Price, $1. Success in life depends largely 
on never forgetting. 

Notes on Beauty, Vigor, and Devolop- 
ment; or, How to Acquire Plumpness of 
Form, Strength of Limb, and Beauty of 
Complexion, with Rules for Diet and Bath- 
ing, and a Series of Improved Physical Ex- 
ercises, By William Milo, of London. 23 
illustrations. Price, 10 cents. 
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“The Diet Cure.” By T. L. Nichols, M.D. 
Price, by mail, 50 cents. 

“Science of Life,” $3; by O. S. Fow- 
ler. For centuries the world has endeav- 
ored to solve the vexed problem of the 
mutual relations of the sexes, but thou- 
sands of the wisest of men and women have 
abandoned the effort in despair. It was 
reserved for the present century to throw 
the greatest amount of light upon the sub- 
ject that it has ever received, and at the 
present day men and women hold a truer 
position toward each other than they have 
ever before occupied. Each year adds to 
our store of information on the subject, 
corrects errors, reforms abuses, and places 
social life on a higher and nobler basis. 

The most valuable contribution to this 
subject is the present work, from the pen of 
Professor O. S. Fowler, who was acknowl- 
edged by all classes as one of the most dis- 
tinguished exponents. 

*Edeology." A Treatise on Generative 
Life. By Sydney Barrington Elliot, M.D. 
Price, $1.50. ‘“Edeology, though quite new, 
has already become famous. Whole pages 
in many of the largest daily papers, and 
several pages in leading journals have been 
devoted to it. It is most highly recom- 
mended by the press, eminent physicians, 
ministers, and prominent people of all call- 
ings. It is the most authoritative and 
valuable book on pre-natal influence ever 
published. It should be carefully read by 
every thinking man and woman. We 
strongly reconimend it.”—Medical Brief. 

“The Human Face," by R. D. Stocker, 
50 cents, has reached a second edition. It 
is a very able text-book on the character 
of the face, and gives a series of rules to 
the beginner, some of which we quote: "In 
the first place, always estimate the pre 
dominant temperament of the subject and 
then observe in how great a degree the 
other temperaments are represented. Then 
regard the contours of the head and fore- 
head, and the lips and jaw, noticing whether 
the will, the intellect, or the passions domi- 
nate character,” ete., etc. 

"Transmission," by Georgiana B. Kirby, 
50 cents, i» full of valuable suggestions. 
and contains many valuable thoughts which 
might profitably be pondered over whilst 
enjoying the vacation period. It has been 
clearly demonstrated in these modern days 
that nothing is to be had without paying 
the full price. Thus the satisfaction and 
joys of parentage ean only be had by the 
study of, and obedience to. natural and 
spiritual law at the cost of much effort, 
self-denial, and self-control. It has been 
proved that woman has the large balance of 
power in the formation of character. 

“Psychology, the Cultivation of the Mind 
and Will,” by Frank H. Randall, price, 
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What is a Phrenological Examinatiou? is 
asked occasionally by those who are not ac- 
quainted with the claims of Phrenology and 
the method of applying it to the living sub- 
Eck The purpose of a Phrenological Exam- 
nation is to study the temperament, or consti- 
tution in relation to health, talent, and char- 
acter, and how the different vital organs are 
developed aud act with each other in the pro- 
motion of physical and mental harmony and 
power. Next the Size of the Brain and the 
Quality which the temperament gives it ; then 
the developments of the different Groups of 
Organs ; those of intellect, perception, mem- 
ory, reason ; those of force and energy ; those 
that give policy, prudence, thrift, ingenuity, 
taste, refinement ; those that give aspiration, 
pride, self-reliance, ambition; those that give 
social power and affection; and not least, 
though last, the strength and tendency of the 
moral sentiments. 


Accidents and Emergencies: a Guide 
Containing Directions for the Treatment in 
Bleeding, Cuts, Sprains, Ruptures, Disloca- 
tions, Burns and Scalds, Bites of Mad Dogs, 
Choking, Poison, Fits, Sunstrokes, Drown- 
ing, etc. By Alfred Smee, with Notes and 
Additions by R. T. Trall, M.D., 32 illustra- 
tions. New and revised edition. Price, pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


Consumption: Its Prevention and Cure 
by the Swedish Movement Cure. With Di- 
rections for its Home Application. By 
David Wark, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 


“Improved Phrenological Bust.” With 
upward of 100 divisions. In chinaware, 
large size. $5, net. In this bust the 
Phrenological organs are subdivided to 
indicate the various phases of action 
which many of them assume. It is hand- 
somely modeled and beautiful as well as 
instructive. Sent only by express at ex- 
pense of purchaser. 


*" A Lucky Waif.” A story for mothers 
of home and school-life. By Ellen KE. Ken- 
yon. 299 pages. Price, cloth, 50 cents; 
paper, 25 cents. 


* Physiognomy Made Easy," by Anna I. 
Oppenheim, is fully illustrated by orig- 
inal drawings, which give the student 
ample facilities for studying this seience 
of physiognomy. Price, 50 cents. 

The Phrenologica] Annual and Register 
issued on January ], 1904. price, 25 cents. 
Besides the usual field-notes and items of 
interest, there are papers by Miss Doll, 
Mr. Drowatzky, Mrs. Dr. Smith. Mr. De 
Lancey Allen, Mr. W. Rockwell Kent, and 
Miss Adina Minott—students of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology. 


Marriage: Its Histories and Ceremonies. 
By L. N. Fowler. With a Phrenologieal 
and Physiological exposition of the íune- 
tions for Happy Marriages. Twenty-second 
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edition. 12mo, 216 pages. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1. The first sixty-nine pages of this 
work are devoted to the History of Mar- 
riage and to a description of the various 
methods and customs which different na- 
tions and tribes from the commencement of 
the world to the present time have adopted 
to gratify their sexual nature, with sug- 
gestions in relation to those qualities whic 
should and those which should not exist in 
husband and wife, ete. 

The Natural Cure. Consumption, Consti- 
pation, Bright’s Disease, Neuralgia, Rheu- 
matism, “Colds” (Fevers), etc. How Sick- 
ness Originates and How to Prevent It. A 
Health Manual for the People. By C. E. 
Page, M.D. 294 pages. Price, cloth, $1. 


How to Feed the Baby to Make It Healthy 
and Happy: With Health Hints. By C. E. 
Page, .D. Sixth edition revised. 168 
pages. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

“Life of Dr. Gall,” by J. A. Fowler, con- 
tains an examination of his skull which 
she made when on a visit to the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, Jardin.des Plantes, Paris, 
and also a portrait of Dr. Gall’s grave, 
Pére La Chaise, and the Anthropological 
Institute. 


“Suecess and Power, and How to Attain 
It; Natural Sciences, Wisdom, Religion, 
Soul, Mind, and Body; Human Nature, and 
Its Culture, Founded on the Astrologic and 
Psychologie Principles and Finally Ex- 
pressed Through Phrenology and Physi- 
ology,” by W. Rockwell Kent, A.M. 
A.S.D., Ph.D. Price, paper, 25 cents. 


"The Art of Living Long, a New and 
Improved English Version of the Treatise 
of the Celebrated Venetian Centenarian Louis 
Cornaro, with Essays by Joseph Addison, 
Lord Bacon, and Sir William Temple. 
Price, cloth, $1.50. 

“Fruit and Bread.” A Natural and Sci- 
entific Diet. By Gustave Schlickeysen. 
Translated from the German by M. L. Hol- 
brook, M.D. In addition, it also contains 
a complete and radical cure for intemper- 
ance by the use of a vegetable and fruit 
diet. By Charles O. Groom Napier, F.R.S. 
250 pages. Price by mail, $1. 

“Chastity: Its Physical, Intellectual and 
Moral Advantages" By Dr. M. L. Hol- 
brook. Price by mail, cloth, $1. 

“The Hygienic Treatment of Consump- 
tion," by Dr. M. L. Holbrook, M.D. Cloth, 
price by mail, $1. “We have not for 
years had the privilege of reading a book 
more thoroughly helpful, truthful, scien- 
tifie, and vet clearer and simpler in lan- 
guage than this latest work of this author. 
The directions which he gives are easily 
followed: his analvsis of causes lending to 
pulmonary troubles is intelligible to every 
layman; the incidents that illustrate his 
points and discussions are interesting and 
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valuable. In short, it is a book which not 
only every physician but every head of a 
family should possess."— Public Opinion. 

“Aids to Family Government; or, The 
Art of Rearing and Managing Children Ac- 
cording to Froebel and the Kindergarten 
Method.” By Mrs. Bertha Meyer. Trans- 
lated by M. L. Holbrook, M.D. One hun- 
dred hints and suggestions to parents con- 
cerning family government, by the trans- 
lator; the Rights of Children, by Herbert 
Spencer. Price, cloth, $1. “We have 
here a book of uncommon and permanent 
value which every woman, every mother, 
should be acquainted with. In each chap- 
ter the author handles her subject in rich 
and skillful language, with much acuteness 
and extraordinary technical knowledge, 
showing with great clearness the deficiencies 
in the care and training of children, both in 
sickness and health, and gives an abun- 
dance of most valuable hints, practical di- 
rections, and excellent counsel. It is a 
book worthy to be ranked with the best 
that have ever been written concerning the 
training of children."— Bazar. 


“How to Grow Handsome.” By D. H. 
Jacques; $1. We hold that it is every 
woman's duty to be as beautiful as pos- 
sible. Nature intended that she should be 
the fair sex. One of woman’s aims in life 
should be to cultivate the beauty, be it 
little or much, that nature has endowed 
her with. In doing this she increases her 
power for good in the world. Emerson 
says: “A beautiful woman is a practical 
poet, teaching her savage mate, planting 
tenderness, hope, and eloquence in all whom 
she approaches.” Read “How to Grow 
Handsome.” 


“New Physiognomy; or, Signs of Char- 
acter ;” as manifested in Temperament and 
External Forms, and especially in the Hu- 
man Face Divine. By Samuel R. Wells. A 
comprehensive, thorough. and practical 
work, in which all that is known on the 
subject is systematized. explained, illus- 
trated, and applied. Physiognomy is shown 
to be no mere fanciful speculation, but a 
consistent and well-considered system of 
character-reading, based on the established 
truths of Physiology and Phrenology. and 
confirmed by Ethnology, as well as by the 
peculiarities of individuals. It is no 
abstraction, but something to be made use- 
ful; something to be practiced by every- 
body and in all places, and made an efficient 
help in that noblest of all studies—Man. It 
is readily understood and as readily applied. 
Price, 83. 

“Water Cure in Chronic Diseases." By 
James Manby Gully, M.D. New edition, 
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12mo; extra cloth; price, $1.50. Mrs. S. 
E. D. Thompson, Lee, N. H., says: “I can- 
not well express my gratitude for the benefit 
I have received from the book and its au- 
thor's personal counsel. Condemned to die, 
I am now well, It is truly wonderful how 
the power of resting is increased under the 
influence of the regimen prescribed. I have 
distributed many copies of this book, and 
have known of a life-long asthmatic cured. 
biliousness removed, perennial hay-fever ban- 
ished for good, and other wonderful changes 
wrought, by means of the regimen formu- 
lated in "Natural Cure.’ A friend remarked: 
‘It is full of encouragement for those who 
wish to live in clean bodies. Another said: 
'It has proved to me that I have been com- 
mitting slow suicide.' " 


"Seience of a New Life" By John 
Cowan, M.D. A book well worth possess- 
ing by every thoughtful man and woman. 
“The Science of a New Life," has received 
the highest testimonials and commendation: 
from the leading medical and religious crit- 
ics; has been heartily indorsed by all the 
leading philanthropists, and recommended to 
every well-wisher of the human race. To 
all who are married, or are contemplating 
marriage, it will give information worth 
hundreds of dollars, besides conferring a 
lasting benefit not only upon them, but upon 
their children. Every thinking man and 
woman should study this work. 


"Digestion and Dyspepsia." A complete 
explanation of the physiology of the digestive 
processes, with the symptoms and treatment 
of Dyspepsia and other disorders of the diges- 
tive organs. Illustrated. By R. T. Trall, 
M.D. Bound in muslin: price, $1. By far 
the best work on the subject ever published. 
With fifty illustrations, showing with all 
possible fullness every process of diges 
tion, and giving all the causes, and direc- 
tions for treatment of dyspepsia, a disorder 
which, in its various forms, is the cause of 
nearly all the diseases from which the 
human race is suffering. 


The next session of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology commences the first 
Wednesday in September. For further par- 
tieulars apply to the Secretary, care of Fow- 
ler & Wells Co., 24 East 22d Street, New 
York. 
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“I have great confidence in Phrenology 
and the scope it covers, and am of the opin- 
ion that much good can be accomplished 
for humanity if more people would read 
it and practice its tenets.” 

E. T. J. 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 


ogy. At list prices these amount to $18.75. 


Express collect. 


The set will be sent for $13.00, 


The Student's Set 


For 1904 


The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
& chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates ramo, 
1ga es. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FowLER. Cloth, $1.00, 


Lectures on Man 


A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 


Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. ustrated. By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
MCNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The Temperaments 


Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. H. 
Jacques, M. D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler's New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards ot one hundred divisions, in 
china Newly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
&nd the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5 oo. 


New Physiognomy 


Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
temperament and external forms, and es- 

cially in the ''Human Face Divine." 
Duc thousand illustrations. By S. R. WELLS. 
$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 


Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FowLer. Uns- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00, 


The Constitution of Man 


Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Gro. CoMBE. With portrait Bound in Cloth, 
$1.45. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 
Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 
tution considered in its threefold nature— 
Mental, Physiological, and ag rime mugs By 
THOMAS A and WiLLIAM Hype. Price 
$2.00. 
The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints. 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who would excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 


And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. Hor- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Lar; 

Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00. 


Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET [Price, $18.75], 
Jor which I enclose $13.00. 


Express Address 


oo 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The .4) Owl 


is eagerly grasped by judicious advertisers 
who want to reach the best class of readers 
and purchasers in the great Middle West 
and Southwest effectively. A limited amount 
of space can be secured in its columns for 
the summer and fall months if early appli- 
cation is made, 

THE OWL is always clean, bright, and 
elegantly printed on heavy book paper, and 
strongly appeals to the most intelligent 
readers; and advertisers make no mistake 
when they use its columns. Sample copies 
and rate cards supplied on request to the 
publishers, 


WILLIAM W. WARNER & CO. 


213 North C Street, 
MONMOUTH, ILL, 
(= A new bookstore stock for exchange 


for an improved farm in New England, near 
sea coast, with good buildings, clear. 


Reinhold’s Nature Cure Sanitarium and 
Physical Culture Home 


At 825 Grove St., San Francisco, Cal,, the “‘City of Roses,” 
in * The Sunny South.” Application, a veritable treat, 
In August, 1901, we publicly suggested that a committee 
select test cases of any disease, we treat them gratis, subd- 
r . We relieve all usuall 
deemed incurable, No drngs, no knife. Room, board, an 

fy 12 woeks, $198. Dr. Rein- 


OUR CHARACTER] 


Personality and Future 
will be read from your 
hanawriting on receipt of 1 2c. 
HENRY RICE, Craphologist 
1927 Madison Avenue, New York 


A New Poster 


Size, 19x 24 inches 


Just the thing for Lecturers 
to use in billing a town or 
village, or for evening enter- 
tainment. Space left for 
date and name of lecturer, 
Printed on good paper, and 
for sale at 

FOWLER & WELLS CO. 

24 East aad Street, New York 


Send 5 cents in stamps for 
TWO SAMPLE COPIES OF 


HUMAN NATURE 


A Live Phrenological Magazine 
50 cents per Year 


Prof. ALLEN HADDOCK, Phrenologist, 
is the Editor and Publisher 


1020 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MILLER'S HOTEL 


37, 89 & 41 West 20th St., NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 

In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and oniy in the city; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, ete. A home place for ladies and families. 

Terms: Room, $1.00 to 83.00 per day; with 


Board, $2.00 to 84.50 per day. Permanent, 
810 to 830, according to room. 


EVERY HOME NEEDS THE 


Character 
builder 


A 32.page monthly magazine, devoted to 
Health, Personal Purity, Human Nature, 
and General Education. It hasa Children's 
Department and contains something of 
interest for everybody. Subscription price, 
50 cents per year. 


Every parent and teacher should read 
Child Culture and Educational Problems. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Every boy should read “A Plain Talk to 
Boys on Things a Boy Should Know, 
by N. N. Riddell. Price, 10 cents, 


All of the above will be sent for 85 cents 


Address HUMAN CULTURE PUB. CO. 
Salt Lake, Utah 


Im writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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“uc sues" HOW TO STUDY 
STRANGERS 


Observe the Contrasts in these Heads. 
BY 


Temperament 
Face and Head 


By NELSON SIZER 


Cloth, $1.50 


NEW departure in “Character 
A Study.” Brain: its structure 
and uses. The skull and its 
relation to the brain. Skull made 
thin by brain activity. A new facial 
angle. Temperament: its influence 
on character. Benefactors of man- 
kind. Literary and business success. 
Talent and culture. Varied and 
peculiar organizations. Great his- 
toric characters. Capacity and 
culture. Child culture. Character 
studies of Bill Nye, Lucy Stone, 
Marshall P. Wilder, Gen. B. F. 
Tracy, etc. Profession of Law, 
Science, Ministry, etc., etc. 8vo, 
368 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


—À 
a 4 


— 


fL 
3M N 


Outline Profiles of difierent shaped Heads. 


t. Alexander VI. 2. Zeno, the Stoic. 3. Rev. 
Dr. Oberlin. 4 Phillip LI, of Spain, a tyrant. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak. points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


= starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, . 


in which their abilities can be used to the best 
advantage, thus securing the best results of their 
efforts, and gaining honor and happiness, 
Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 


an infallible guide to the 
st powers. 


will find Phrenolo 
proper use of their 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward,and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so as 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Chzrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications, 


| 
Will Aid Young Men and Women 
| 


| 


315 ILLUSTRATIONS 


te Mr. Sizer has made a 
book which will find wide 
reading." — N. Y. World. 


** He presents man in so 
many and such varied lights 
that all that he says is inter- 
esting.” — N. Y. Times. 


** Remarkable for sim- 
plicity and force," — Phila- 
delphia Press. 


“The work is specially 
interesting in its character 
studies, most of whom are 
people eminent in their 
individual spheres."— 
Evangelical Messenger. 


** Possesses real interest 
to students of human char- 
acter.” — Philadelphia 
Call. 


t: The study of tempera- 
ment is exhaustive and a 
notable addition to liter- 
ature of human physiol- 
ogy.” — Columbus, O., 
Dispatch, 


*tFurnishes helpful hints 
to deal with strangers." '— 
Spring field, Mass., Union, 


**Eminently practical in 
its teachings.'' — Chatta- 
nooga Daily News. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods, No drugs. A hristian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane, 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, NonTH Warren Gar, Monroe Co., Pa. 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


EASTON, PA. 


Physicians, parcnbs, guardians, ut friends who desire te 
place any mental or nervous patients In a quiet, welt 


GREENWICH, CONN, 
Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, 
Correspondence solicited, 
H. M. Hitchcock, M.D., Prop. 


MSS. WANTED + Thousands of men and wometi 


have vodeveloped talent tor 


furnished hume where they can receive good care, «ad 
Homeopathic treatment, should visit Eastoa before making 
érrangements clscwhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital 

"Phone, 166. For circulars addrets 


C. SPENCER KINNEY. M.D. 


writing stories, poems, sketches, etc. We criticise, edit, and put 
literary?matter in 4hape for publication, Send noy manuscript of 


not more than 4,000 wor ls, and $5 cenis. (silver) for our work and 
trouble; we guamutee a market for eseryrhlog of merit. No atten- 


J. M. FITZGERALD 


tion paid to postal cards and curiosity seekers, We are "ou the 


square" and mean business. Address Phrenologist 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE More than 2,000 Chicago references 
415 Sixth St., N. We Washington, D. D. C. Suite 1405-8 
MAZDAZNAN ENCYCLOPÆDIA OF DIETETICS 126 State Street, Chicago 
AND HOME COOK BOOK Send for DIR 


Cooked and Uncooked Foods 


What to Eat and How to Eat tt 

Pick out what's best ; Nature will do the rest, ar oin 
Send us your name And address, and we will send you our descripe 

tive literature free with a sample copy of our magazine THL 


MAZDAZNAN, a m inthly mag szine of Modem Thought for 
Mental and Physical Development. 


MAZDAZNAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


can be kept on Dixon's ——-F a Gra E— — 
Pencils without e y By every 

They write smooth and las t. Ask mM 
dealer for DI XON's PENCI or mention 
THE PHEKNOLOOGICAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 
in stamps for samples worth double the mones. 


THE 
3016-18 Lake Park Avenue, Dept, 5, CHICAGO, ILL. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, n. J. 


FREE to F.A.M. A beau- 
tifal Masonic Calendar, also 
E ETH | NQ large Catalogue of Masonic 


books and goods with bottom 
pros Regnlin, Jewels. 


, dges, Pins, Charms, and 
Mrs. Winslow's over poet, need, foe Lodge Supplies. “Beware af 
MILLIONS OF spurious asonic ks. 
Soothing Syrup Korssss ens ig Tg 
WHILE TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUC- sonic Goods, No. 212 Broad. 
CESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS Way. New York Citr. — —— 
Wik COLI and ln the BEST REMEDY 
CC ^, an the S’ EMEDY 
FOR DIARRHEA, bı YE QUAINT JYJAGAZINE 
Ni s zery — 
LP y druggists in every part of the e ODD, QUEER AND CURIOUS 


Unusual Stories, Quaint Happenings, 


eH is RERUM Strange Experiences, Odd Advertise- 
Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. Á ments. Fortunate and Unfortunate Days 


of each month, carefully prepared 


= by AN EXPERT ASTROLOGER. 

IP The magazine in profusely illustrated 
with halftone pictares of peculiar things, 
oeople, places, curious eod comical sitna- 


is a practical home magazine devoted for which LIBERAL PRIZES ARE GIVEN 
to suggestive therapeutics, hypnotism, Every YEARLY subscriber is given 
peycnle research, and the application of AN ASTROLOCICAL 
he principles of the New Psychology for DELINEATION FREE 
health, happiness, and snecess, Not a ready p irinted affair, but one made ox presaly d 
‘Tew Canta A Copy, $100 en Yr Aui Bandi quA TRIAL and place if 
` ae » ne year iX LIT 
Foreign, 6 shillings Positively, riy froo copies, T IAL TRIP 10 ‘CTs, 
Sample copy sent upon receipt of postal Send your QUAINT PUBLISHING CO, 
~ friend's name also Hoom 22, 7 Rt. Paul Street, Boston, Muse, 
SUGGESTION tells bow to be healthy without medicine. 
HERBERT D. PARKYN, M.D., C.M. A New Design in Callipers 
Editor These are used for measurin 
" g heads in various ways, 
SUGGESTION PUBLISHING CO. as from the opening of the ear to the location of an 
4020 Drexel Boulevard CHICAGO, ILL. given organ, also the width or length of the hea 
OFFICE OF PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL PRICE, $2.50 


im writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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Phrenological Examinations 


Photographs tm. 


We always recommend a personal examination where 
possible. If you can not come to us perhaps there is a 
graduate of the : . ; 


American Institute of Phrenology 


in your neighborhood. If, however, for any reason per 
somal examination is impossible, delineations from photo- 
grehs by our method will be found very satisfactory. 
Each delineation is a careful, conscientious, pains- 
taking study of photographs and measurements, by an 
expert examiner. The fee is uniformly five dollars 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taken 
especially for the purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not 
frizzed or curly) to show the contours of the head. 
Send these to us with the following measurements: Dis- 
tance between openings ot the ears over crown of head. 
Distance between root of nose and the projection at base 
of back head (occipital spine), also the circumference of 
the head. 

Inclose the fee and be sure and send your name 
and address. Also your age ard color of hair and eyes. 

Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


24 East aad Street, NEW YORK 


Go gle 
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Fowlers New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards of 100 divisions, in china. Newly 
discovered organs are added, and the old organs 
have been subdivided to indicate the various phases 
of action which many of them assume. It is a 
perfect model, beautiful as a work of art, and is 
undoubtedly the latest contribution to Phrenological 
Science, and the most complete bust ever published. 


Three Dollars for ten weeks’ instruction; Five Dollars 


Price, $5.00. Express 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 East 22d Street, New York 

LIFE SCIENCE teaches new and powerful system 

of self-culture, mind-rraining, self- 

SO IA f I SN hop andpbysiraLTagaucusl, sud 

C emotional development; gives key to many mysteries and 

powers, also secrets of personal influence, inspiration, mastery, 

THE GREATEST QU ESTION of the Konvert happiness, and seleri HT on important, 
ong Sch tific discov H i sc of jile, creation, sex, 

CREATEST ACE of HISTORY heredity. Sesiiny, attraction. human aad cosmica evolution, socia). 

= iam, sleep, | ity, death, after-death states, reincarnation, tm- 

Study it by Correspondence mortalitfe in fact shows how life's laws unfold within man and 

trough parer Sistinchively. Fspersunion : nage A prar 

tical, helpful, interesting. ublished, complete in s3 books, 

for one yeát. " TE Amoris M eme College, with special belpe: and age test wesslons for review. Sent ay 
Sed u . sas, vhere, tpaid, “on ap al,“ fot $1.00 down an 1,00 monthly 
209 Swi B ng chita, Kan for bre mg gt "Seni to Kreest Yates Loomis, Inwood, X.Y. Cty 

s L] 
The Pittsburg, Pa. The World's New Thought Journal 
e . NOW 
Christian Advocate ^j of Atirmation. Hexey Haxsisow 
lai à lati f c x BROWN, Editor. $1.00 per year. 
now claims a circulation of over thirty- With the PRAROIDEINI Jonia and Science of 
two thousand, and is unexcelled as an ad- | Health, $1.50 per year. This offer holds good for 
vertising medium, It is a large 32-page | six months. 
aper, and is furnished at the low price of FOWLER & WELLS CO. 

1.00 per year. Sample copies free. | 24 East 22d Street New York 


“The Diagnosis from the Eye” 


By H. E. LANE, M.D. 


Tu is a most remarkable book —the result of years of careful observation and 
research. 

It deals with the wonderful discovery that morbid changes going on in the system are 
reflected in corresponding parts of the iris of the eue. 

It enables everybody to make a reliable diagnosis of his physical condition, to designate 
not only the immediately affected, but also the weakest organs of the body, 

It unmistakingly reveals the /njurious influence of drugs, vaccinations, operations, etc., 
upon the system. 

It confirms the natural method of healing by sunlight, air, water, exercise, rest, und 
proper diet as fully explained in the book. 


‘The book is the work of a most Intelligent mind, one intent on the 
xr derum of truth and untiring in its research therefor. It is a wonder- 
fully interesting piece of writing put into a shape admirably adapted to 
making the subject clear to all who read.''—8oston Ideas. 


156 large pages, 70 original illustrations; neatly bound in clotb; sent prepaid on 
receipt of price, $2.00. 


THE FOUNDATION ^ Guide to Health, Wealth, 


and Freedom :: : s soc 


OF ALL REFORM By oTTO CARQUE 


is a most helpful, instructive, and highly interesting treatise on the diet question, eluct- 
dating many points hitherto neglected in dealing with this important problem. it con- 
tains the following chapters : 


1. Man's Position in Nature 3. The Raw Food Question 
2. Chemistry and Payslolory of Nutrition 4. The Superiority of the Frutarian'Diet 
| 5. Diet-Reform, the Ultimate Solution of the Social and Economical Problems 

6. The Ethics of Diet Reform 


The book contains 100 pages, complete analysis of 40 food-products, raw food dietary for one week, and 
many other valuable features. CLOTH, PREPAID, s0 cts. PAPER, 25 cts. Circulars FREE. 


KOSMOS PUBLISHING CO., Suite 10, 765 N.Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


In writing to advertisers plense mention The Phrenological Journal 
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The Walter Sanitariu 


The Original 
WERNERSVILLE 
SANITARIUM 


Nearest, largest, best, it has its own Post-office, Walters Park, Pa. 


Avoid delays; do not address Wernersville. 


YOU CAN'T BE SICK 


in body, mind, or,spirit when once you've read and 
ized “Return to Nature.” Idon'tknowanother 


Success, and ppiness. Of course you've outgrown 
drugs. Perhaps you've followed some one or more 
branches of the Nature Cure: Raw Food, Hsdropathy, 
Massage, Physical Culture, or Suggestion. You certainly 
believe more or less in the Nature Cure, SoIwant to tell 


advance of Drugs. It unfolds a system of home 
treatment that is abeolutely unique—in its simplicity, 
economy, certainty, safety, and delight. You'll be ha pe 

ier—not merely healthier—from the very first trial. 

our doubts, your cares, your worries—as wel] as your ail- 
ments—will simply melt away, never to reappear. I 
know, because we're proving it wherever "Return to 
Nature” is being tried. 1’d like to be more explicit, but 
there isn't space. A little circular tells just what an 
why and how " Return to Nature” regenerates, Won't 
yon ui k for ít? Astamp bringsit. The book costs $2.00 
an F 


Anybody interested 10 cents’ worth would receive 
several bits of Health literature—including a copy of my 
prone with s catalogue of delicious Fooda, inspiring 
Books, and the like. I hope you'rethat body. 


BENEDICT LUST, Naturopath 
124 East 59th St., New York City 


We make a 
special offer to 


NEW Subscribers 


Illustrated booklet, 


TELEPATHY 


Mental Telegraphic Communication ; 
What it is, and how it is done 


By R. DIMSADALE STOCKER 


** The conclusion seems to be irresistible, 
that the fine senses do not exhaust the means 
by which knowledge may enter the mind ; in 
other words, the investigator seems to be 
driven to the conclusion that thought trans- 
ference must now be included among scien- 
tifically proved facts,"—Eb. BENNETT in the 
Society for Psychical Research. 

Price, 40 Cents 

FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East aad Street, - NEW YORK 
WA NTED Men and women to join 
The Altruist Commu- 
nity, in and near St. Louis, which provides 
& permanent home and employment for its 
members. Send for its monthly paper, 

IO cents a year—sample copy free. 


Address THE ALTRUIST 
2711 Franklin Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


until Dec. 1, 1904, 
fortwelve-months' 


subscriptions to THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Old subscribers sending a new subscriber will be allowed 25c. off their renewals 


Human Nature, one year $0.50 
Now, s 1.00 
Suggestion, 2 1.00 
New Physiognomy 3.00 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia 4.00 
Creative and Sexual Science. 3 00 
How to Teach 1.50 
Choice of Pursuits 2.00 
Webster Dictionary, full sheep bind- 
ing, Dennison's Patent Index, New 
Census Edition 
How Nature Cures 
Fruits and Farinacea 
Wedlock 
Psychic Life and Laws 
Talks to My Patients 
The Chairman's Guide .50 
Concerning Marriage -50 
The Applause Reciter .50 
Athletics of To-day .50 
Speeches and Toasts .50 
The Secret of Good Health .50 
The Book of Stitches +50 
Gentie Art of Good Talking .50 
What Shall I Say .50 
Recitations Comic and Otherwise .50 


5.00 


1.50 


$1.25 

I.50 
sa 1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
2.00 


with Phrenological Journal 


2.50 
2.00 
I.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 
115 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 
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To 

Old and New 
Subscribers 
Alike 


One Year's Subscription to 


The Phrenological Journal 


and 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY 


(as described) 
CARRIAGE CHARGES PREPAID 


both for $2.50 


This Dictionary contains every 
word found in the original 
Webster, besides an appendix 
of 10,000 words, a dictionarv 
of biography, synonyms and 
antonyms, noms de plume, iTo RAPHY, SYNONYMS 
foreign phrases, abbreviations, ia MS. NOMS DE PLUME, 
familiar allusions, musical ES ABBREVIATIONS &c 
terms, dictionary of mythology, 
heroes of prose and poetry, 
modern geographical names, 
Latin proper nouns, etc. 


THIS IS A GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY 


The Phrenological Journal 
New York City, N. Y. 


1,540 Pages, 1,500 Ilustra- 
tions. Full Library Sheep 
Binding. Dennison's Patent Index. Size 
4x9xtoinches. Weight, 8 pounds. 


Boger Institute of Scientific Phrenology 


PROFESSIONAL COURSE 
Prepares Men and Women for Practice of SCIENTIFIC PHRENOLOGY 


We now have an up-to-date, scientific school, with facilities unsurpassed by any insti- 
tute. No other school likeit. Write for particulars. Our instructions embrace Anatomy, 
Dissection, Physiology, Pathology, Diagnosis, Chemistry, and a practical course in Scientific 
Phrenology. You get an up-to-date, practical, scientific education in all the branches that 
are indispensable for a successful career as a Phrenologist. You study the brain, body, and 
temperament, theoretically as well as practically. We guarantee our work. Students can 
graduate the Ist and 15th of each month throughout the year. Length of tuition six 
months, five hours’ class-work daily. You can finish your instructions by attending the 
Institute for six months consecutively, or you can attend every other three months. No 
time-limit set. If six months are not sufficient you can attend two years if necessary, with- 
out additional cost. You get a diploma that meanssomething Before itis granted you must 
satisfactorily demonstrate your ability to do acceptable work. Write for prospectus and terms. 

We also have a Semi-professional or Business course for those who do not desire to 
practice Phrenology as a profession, but who want to be able to read people at a glance, so 
as to know how to approach them, how to handle them, how to tell whether honest or dis- 
honest, etc., etc. This course is invaluable to lawyers, doctors, preachers, merchants, and 
salesmen, as well as for people generally. References upon request, Address 


BOGER INSTITUTE OF SCIENTIFIC PHRENOLOGY 
90 La Salle Street, Suite 42 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE 


PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL 


INCORPORATED WITH THE 


"" PHRENOLOGICAL 
SCIENCE OF HEALTH. wACATINE.,.. 


(1858) 


Leading Features 
Of this Number 


SEPTEMBER, 1904 
M z^ — ~] 
CHARACTO- 
GRAPHS OF THE 
HON. RICHARD S. 
TUTHILL anv MR. 
J. J. MCMANAMAN 


Illustrated 
FAMILY 
GOVERNMENT 

Practical 

Suggestions 


MENTAL 
ESTIMATE OF THE 


HON. EDWARD 
LAUTERBACH. 
LL.D., wirH PHOTO 


THE SCIENCE OF 
HEALTH 
We Eat Too Much 
Sugar. Is the 
Stomach a Cemetery? 
Appendicitis 
APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Observation 


SOME MEN WHO 
KNOW THE GOOD 
PHRENOLOGY HAS 
DONE 


PHOTO BY ROCKWOOD 


THE HON. EDWARD LAUTERBACH 


24 East 22d Street 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus 
NEW YORK LONDON 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. | Cents L. N. FOWLER & CO. 


Printed in the United States. Entered as Second-class Matter. Copyright, 1904, by Fowler & Wells Ca 
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The American Institute of Phrenology 


Incorporated April 20, 1866, by spectal Act of the Legislature of the State of New York 


ANTHROPOLOGY, Study of Man ETHNOLOGY, Study of Races 
PHRENOLOGY, Study of Character PSYCHOLOGY, Study of Mind 
PHYSIOLOGY, Study of Bodily Functions ANATOMY, Study of Structure 
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Characto-graphs of Hon. Richard S. Tuthill 
and Mr. J. J. McManaman, from a 
Personal Examination. 


Bx J. M. FirzaEnaLp, of Chicago. 


The eyes of the phrenologist are ever 
on the alert for the adaptability of 
things, the proper means to an end, 
in short. for the right man for the 
place. Life is indeed so full of misfits 
that we are prone to regard those men 
holding high and responsible public 
stations as beings clected because of 
their political suitabilitv, rather than 
for mental equipment and moral fit- 
ness. However, in at least two in- 
stances (in Chicago) nothing could be 
further from the popular conception 
stated in the foregoing. Believing 
that the readers of the PitRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL would be intersted in the 
phrenology of Hon. Richard S. Tuthill, 
judge of the first juvenile court in the 
world, and also that of his able chief 
probation officer, Mr. John J. MeMan- 
aman. the writer will attempt to delin- 
eate the strongest elements of their per- 
sonalities as he viewed them in making 
a personal examination of these most 
interesting and worthy men. 

Judge Tuthill is of medium height, 
broad of shoulder, large chested, with 
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a close-knit frame and weighing about 
one hundred and sixty pounds. His 
appearance suggests compactness of 
parts. His head measures twenty- 
three and one-half inches in circum- 
ference; the head is unusually large, 
but remarkably well balanced through- 
out all of the lobes of the brain. The 
temperament is Mental Vital, with a 
touch of the Sanguine element, due to 
the expansive chest. He has ample 
blood-making capacity, and with the 
blood thoroughly oxygenated, his large 
brain is well nourished. He has a fine 
quality of organization. The vital ele- 
ment of his temperament gives him a 
richness of health and animation that 
adds zest to his life and warmth and 
vigor to his feelings to the point of 
enthusiasm. He is genial, active, alert 
and radiant with kindliness and optim- 
ism. In inheritance he chiefly resem- 
bles his mother. His back head is 
broad and well rounded as well as be- 
ing elongated, thus showing a positive 
development of the faculties of love of 
children, home and conjugality; also 
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remarkable friendship, and those fac- 
ulties have had ample activity, for the 
Judge has several children; and when 
speaking of his family his deep brown 
eyes took on an expression of kindli- 
ness and affection that plainly said, 
*My home is my earthly heaven, and 
my loved ones are the beautiful an- 
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not grow cold, nor tired of looking out 
for their interests; but his strong rea- 
soning faculty (causality), united with 
benevolence and parental love, thus 
renders his decisions at once philo- 
sophical and humane. 

The judge is a splendid observer of 
things in general, as will be seen by 


HON. RICHARD S. TUTHILL. 


gels that play and sing sweet musie 
into my soul." How fortunate it is 
for the poor, neglected and often de- 
spised bov or girl that Judge Tuthill 
ean come to his court with a mind so 
full of tender sympathy and parental 
compassion and understanding! With 
so much fatherly affection and duty, 
his interest in behalf of the unfortu- 
nate children never ceases. He does 
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the fulness and finely squared lower 
brow. The great width between the 
eyes gives him a marvelous memory for 
faces and the form and proportion of 
things once seen. That faculty, com- 
bined with his splendid human nature. 
at once stamps him a shrewd and capa- 
ble judge of men; he records every ex- 
perience in associating with them, and 
has sounded every key that moves hu- 
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manity to action. His strongest fac- 
ulties are, first, benevolence, firmness, 
destructiveness (energy), parental love, 
causality, observation, human nature, 
conscientiousness, approbativeness and 
language—certainly a combination that 
would make only a strong, just, hu- 
mane, manly jurist and splendid citi- 
zen. 

The head is a phrenological treat ; it 
is broad, high, long and altogether 
large in its entire outline. The face 
in association with the head clearly be- 
speaks a fearless, frank, high-spirited, 
moral and progressive nature. He be- 
lieves in every one having an ambition 
in work, in action; in short, he would 
applaud the injunction, “Whatever thy 
hands find to do, do it with all thy 
might.” He would not only say, “Be 
sure you are right and then go ahead,” 
but also. and with emphasis, “Be sure 
you go ahead.” 

Judge Tuthill was born in 1842, at 
Tuthill’s Prairie, Jackson County, Ill. 
His parents were Daniel B. and Sallie 
Strong Tnthill. Vermonters who had 
come West to build a home on the fer- 
tile soil of Illinois. His education be- 
gan in the district school and con- 
tinued in the St. Louis public schools, 
after which he graduated at Middle- 
bury College. Middleburv, Conn. He 
enlisted in the Civil War in 1863, and 
served as private until the close of the 
war. During his enlistment he be- 
came imbued with the ambition of 
hecoming a lawyer, and during odd 
hours he began to read law while 
*wearing the blue" as a member of the 
Army of the Tennessee under Logan, 
Sherman and Grant. After being 
mustered out, he finished his law 
course in the office of Hon. H. H. Har- 
rison, later Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Tennessee: was admit- 
ted to the bar at Nashville, Tenn., in 
1867: came to Chicago in 1873: was 
twice elected Citv Attornev. 1875 to 
1878: was Tnited States District At- 
torney during 1884, 1885 and 1886: 
was elected to the superior bench in 
1887 to fill out an unexpired term; 
was re-elected to the same judgeship 
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three times. In 1899 the other mem- 
bers of this judiciary selected him to 
open and preside over “the first ju- 
venile court in the world.” One can 
catch some idea of the enormous under- 
taking when one realizes that in 1903 
5,158 children came before his court 
for proper consideration and dis p 
tion. 'lhe various institutions o 
form open to his jurisdiction were a 
utterly inadequate, both as to taking 
care of the number and also as to the 
proper opportunities for the children’s 
development and future welfare, that 
the noble spirit of this great father— 
for such he is—was deeply distressed, 
finally causing him to arouse public 
sympathy in behalf of a suitable home 
for his charges, resulting in public- 
spirited business men giving sufficient 
funds for purchasing one thousand 
acres of rich land at St. Charles, Ill. 
The State Legislature, of which Mr. J. 
J. MeManaman was a member, voted 
an expenditure of three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars for the purpose 
of erecting suitable buildings for the 
first year of this great and merciful 
boon to the unfortunate or delinquent 
boys of Chicago. We present a photo- 
graph of the architects plans of the 
buildings, at the St. Charles Home, 
which will be open on October 1, 1904, 
The character of this institution is in- 
dustrial, a number of boys being as- 
signed to a cottage presided over by an 
overseer, in a sort of home and familv 
relationship. The boys will then be 
taught a trade or farming, as thev may 
wish. 

As the writer views it, it is not too 
much to say that with this great insti- 
tution in active progress, the malig- 
nant, poisonous fungus will no longer 
be permitted to grow in the brains of 
such bad associates as stimulated Neid- 
ermyer, Marx and VanDine into mur- 
der and robbery. 

Mr. John J. MeManaman is of strik- 
ing personality. Ie is above average 
height, weighs one hundred and eighty 
pounds and looks everv pound of it, 
for the fibres of his bodv have been de- 
veloped and seasoned by getting both 
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feet next to Mother Earth. His head 
is large, measuring twenty-three inches 
in circumference. The three elements 
of temperament—mental, vital and 
motive—blend harmoniously, so that 
he has what we term a balanced tem- 
perament ; and as a result of this com- 
bination of mental and physical ele- 
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twenty-four years somewhat retarded 
the spontaneity of cell action; but dur- 
ing the past sixteen years he has been 
gradually refining and remolding the 
work of former years. 

Mr. MeManaman's head is long and 
high rather than of the short and 
broad type; yet withal it has a strong 
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ments of organization, he is unusually 
calm, self-possessed, deliberate, and 
well poised. He, too, has inherited 
largely from the maternal side of his 
parents—in fact, he might be said to 
be a perfect picture of his mother, es- 
pecially a mental picture. 

His organic quality must have been 
fine-grained as a child, but the various 
hardships of his life up to the age of 
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base about the ears in the region of 
destructiveness and — combativeness. 
The brain in the back head is splen- 
didly expanded ; it convexes the skull, 
which extends far out over the neck. 
In that respect it resembles the back 
head of the late Queen Victoria. 
Herein lies his interest for the work as 
chief probation officer of the juvenile 
court. Mr. MeManaman is married 
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and has a lovely little daughter, he 
remarked to the writer, *I could love 
anybody's child.” But his interest in 
children is more than an innate love, 
brought into action through the asso- 
ciation with his own child; it was born 
of necessity, nurtured in poverty and 
distress, and grew strong in actual, 
hard and inexorable experience of his 
bovhood years. 

In looking at the front brain and 
face, one could candidly say, What a 
splendid head and face! The length 
of the uncoiling convolutions from the 
ear to the forehead is immense; the 
brain pushes the skull out over the 
eyes and face, much as some huge, fine 
boulder hangs out in defiance of the 
rushing waters of some river that 
washes its base. ‘That brain consti- 
tutes him a fact-gatherer of no mean 
ability. He has wonderful power of 
scientific research, of svnthesis and 
philosophical analysis. His eves have 
the quickness of those of an eagle for 
anything going on about him; no de- 
tail is too small for him to note. If it 
seemed important, he will insist on 
all of the facts being presented. His 
human nature and comparison are 
both powerful and active; hence he 
will be intuitional in his grasp of men's 
motives; in that sense he will be as 
sensitive to what they think and intend 
as a weathercock is to the slightest 
breeze. His comparison is stored with 
simile, allegory and metaphor; there- 
fore he knows how to catch and hold 
the attention of youths. His language 
is as clear cut as his features. His 
ideas exceed his words; still, he would 
be termed a fluent speaker; but what- 
ever he says has the ring of conviction 
and sinceritv in it, and in debate he 
ean be as pointed as the thrust of a 
rapier. 

He has a broad head directly over 
the top and back of the ears; the facul- 
ties of combativeness and destructive- 
ness are strongly represented in his 
mind ; heisnot to be bullied norcajoled, 
he will not compromise for the sake of 
ease or policy, he is a natural fighter 
for what he believes to be right, and is 
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wiling to win or lose on those lines. 
His strong faculties of conscientious- 
ness and benevolence give him a per- 
manent desire to want to be of help 
and use in the world, and to that end 
he will be an untiring worker, so that 
those that come after him will find the 
way less steep, rocky and perilous. He 
has very little of the spectacular or 
theatrical] about him. His approba- 
tion was not fed by dress parade dur- 
ing youth ; consequently the vanities of 
social life seem to him grotesque. His 
ear could hear the sob of a lonely or 
misunderstood child far quicker and 
better than his eyes could appreciate 
the transient beauty of silk and broad- 
cloth, be it never so artistically draped 
by the dressmaker or tailor. His mind 
is of the late-apple variety, partially 
for a lack of early opportunity and 
then due, too, to temperamental condi- 
tions. But he is a man of broad prom- 
ise, and, if spared his health, will fill 
out a prominent destiny. 

Mr. MeManaman was born on a farm 
at Newport, Lake County, Ill., March 
4, 1864. His boyhood days were spent 
in hard work of both farm and rail- 
road variety, leaving no opportunity 
for sehool. And while drifting about 
in the Northwest (Wisconsin) he had 
the good fortune to meet with a phre- 
nologist, attended a publie lecture, at 
the close of which the professor asked 
for volunteers to come up on the plat- 
form and receive a short character de- 
lineation. McManaman was one of 
the bold ones, and in that five minutes’ 
interview he received the first stimu- 
lus that set him to thinking about ob- 
taining an education. He was told 
that he had plenty of talent and power 
of intellect, and if he would but secure 
an edueation he could make himself 
felt in the councils of men. He was 
then twentv-two vears old. He set 
about earning money during the next 
two years, and at twenty-four he en- 
tered the primary department of the 
Northern Indiana Normal School at 
Valparaiso, being unable to read or 
write. He worked his way as a man 
of all jobs through the business. scien- 
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tific, classical and law departments of 
the school, taking his degree in 1895. 
He then came to Chicago, landing at 
the Union Depot with the opulent sum 
of twenty-five cents in his pockets. In 
a short time he had secured the neces- 
sary means with which to open up a 
law office and begin the practice of that 
profession. He served for several 
years as attorney for the compulsory 
department of the Board of Education. 
In 1901 he was appointed to his pres- 
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from fourteen to eighteen who are 
without a home and proper influences. 
Employment is found for them, and 
they are required to pay a certain part 
of their earnings for their mainten- 
ance, and are encouraged to save a 
good share of the balance. When thev 
have accumulated one hundred dollars 
they will be given the full sum and 
permitted to strike out on their own 
responsibility. The home is governed 
by love and restraint, the only punish- 
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ent office. In 1902 he was elected (as 
an independent) to the State Legisla- 
ture, representing the twentv-first sen- 
atorial district, doing valiant work in 
reform movement. He could have 
been re-elected, but believed that his 
duty lay in Chicago in connection with 
his present work. 

Mr. MeManaman has organized a 
home for boys, known as the Junior 
Business Club, of which he is the man- 
ager and secretary. The home is lo- 
cated at 428 Washington Boulevard, 
and was opened on May 15th this year. 
It is maintained by philanthropic citi- 
zens of Chicago. Its purpose is to fur- 
nish a home to boys ranging in age 


ment being expulsion. The home has 
within its confines thirty boys. It will 
accommodate a good sized family of 
seventy-five. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. 
MeManaman is a practical student of 
the science of phrenology, finding great 
use for his knowledge of the subject in 
every-day association with “my boys.” 

Finally, it may be said in closing 
that Judge Tuthill and Mr. MeMana- 
man have heard the echo of the last in- 
junction given by that great phreno- 
logical educator and humanitarian, 
Horace Mann, i. e.: “Be afraid to die 
until you have done something for hu- 
manity." 


Original from 
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Practical Psychology." 


Observation.— This chapter includes 
(a) the Knowing Powers, according to 
Psychology; (b) the Perceptive Facul- 
ties, according to Phrenology. 


Psychologists point out that the al- 
phabet by which we spell out the objects 
presented to us is through sense-im- 
pressions, or impressions through the 
senses ; thus, in order to grasp or com- 
prehend these objects, these results 
must be put together after the manner 
of words. ‘The apprehension of an ap- 
ple by the eye involves the putting to- 
gether of various sensations, such as 
sight, touch and taste. This is the 
mind's own work, and is known by Psy- 
chologists as Perception, and the result 
of this activity is called a percept. 
Perception, then, is mental activity 
employed by sensc-impressions with 
a view to knowledge. Good observa- 
tion, Psychologists tell us, must be pre- 
cise and free from taint or error. Many 
persons’ observations are vague and 
wanting in fullness of detail and pre- 
cision. The habit of close and accurate 
observation of things, their features 
and their movements, is one of the 
rarest possessions. lt presupposes a 
strong interest in what is going on 
around us. “This is illustrated,” as 
Sully has clearly put it, “in the fact 
that a child always observes closely and 
' accurately when he is very deeply con- 
cerned,” as, for example, in scrutiniz- 
ing his mother’s expression when he is 
not quite sure whether she is talking 
seriously to him or not. 

Psychologists also explain that good 
observation presupposes two things 
(1), the accurate noting of what is di- 
rectly presented to the eve, or the per- 
fect performance of the prehensive part 
of the process; and (2), a just inter- 
pretation of the visual impression or 
the perfect performance of the second 
or apprehensive part of the operation. 


*Digest of a chapter of a new work on 
“Practical Psychology." now in the press. 
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All perception requires some degree of 
attention to what is presented, but we 
are often able to discriminate and rec- 
ognize an object by a momentary 
glance, which suffices to take in a few 
prominent marks; thus the careful di- 
rection of the mind to objects is com- ` 
monly spoken of by Psychologists as 
observation in its higher form, which 
is known as scientific observation. It 
implies to a deliberate selection of an 
object or action for special considera- 
tion, a close concentration of the atten- 
tion on it and an orderly going to work 
with a view to obtain the most exact ac- 
count of a phenomeno; hence Psychol- 
ogists call observation Regulated Per- 
ception. The above analysis or obser- 
vation by Psychologists refers equally 
well to Phrenological nomenclature, for 
we find that Observation, according to 
Phrenologists, is the distinct and accu- 
rate noting of what is presented to the 
eye. Psychologists explain that a child 
may hastily and slovenly observe Color, 
Form and other objects, as when a child 
mistakes a lemon for an orange or two 
boys fighting, or a child may fail to 
properly connect the various properties 
of metals, taking one piece of metal for 
another, so Phrenologists recognize that 
there is a practical, scientific reason 
why one child shows a keener power of 
observation and visual sense for one 
object than another. 

Again, Psychologists admit that even 
if the visual element is carefully noted 
in a child, that there will be an error 
of interpretation when the impression 
of the eve has not been firmly con- 
nected with the tactile and other expe- 
riences, to which it is related as parts 
of one whole experience. 

Phrenology points out that aside 
from the education of the senses, there 
must be an education of the various 
elements of which the mind is com- 
posed. Jt is not alone sufficient to train 
the eve to see. the ear to hear. the nose 
to smell, the fingers to feel. the tongue 
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to taste, but we have to train each indi- 
vidual sense through the operation or 
direction of various powers of the mind. 
Thus we must educate the eye not only 
to perceive but to remember forms, out- 
lines, faces, pictures, material and vari- 
ous kinds of tools to work with, musical 
instruments to play on, places we visit, 
that we may go to the same places 
again, and all the works of Nature. 
But we are led to suppose by some 
writers that the brain is a unit, and 
that the whole brain has to be developed 
in order to make a child remember the 
size of a particular piece of wood or 
metal, or to recall different kinds of 
fruit, or to name different streets or 
towns or musical notes. According to 
some Psychologists, there is no localiza- 
tion of function. according to Dr. Gall’s 
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method of procedure; but Professor 
James, in the last edition of his Psy- 
chology, has gone so far as to locate 
some of the functions of the brain in 
the cerebral hemispheres, and has al- 
lowed illustrations to appear in his first 
volume which illustrate the localization 
of Dr. Ferrier's discoveries concerning 
the controlling influences in the brain 
of the arm, leg, face, and trunk. This 
is going a long way toward proving at 
least some of the localizations of Dr. 
Gall, for already many centers have 
been demonstrated to exist in the same 
section or segment of the brain oper- 
ated upon by the eleetroids under the 
direction of scientists and psvcholo- 
gists. A further explanation of this 
will be given in another part of this 
work. 


Family Government. 


By M. Tops, Bowerston, O. 


To elicit from the children of a 
household all the best traits and char- 
acteristies the Creator has implanted 
in their natures should certainly be 
the aim of the highest domestic ambi- 
tion. In order to do this most easily 
and as perfectly as possible, it is nec- 
essary to understand human nature 
and respect the various elements that 
make up, by combinations in different 
degrees, the children's characters, good, 
bad and indifferent. Where this 
knowledge is not possessed from a 
thorough study of the matter, experi- 
ence attests that thousands of parents 
welcome earnestly and gratefully all 
the light and aid they can get. A few 
suggestions and admonitions here, 
kindly given. may therefore be of much 
profit : 

In the first place, make up your ideal 
home and family, As a wise business 
man figures on his territory of custom- 
ers, their wants and dispositions, how 
many he must have to make a living, 
how to reach them successfully, how to 
create a demand for his goods, what his 
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expenses will be, and how much busi- 
ness he must do per day or year, so you 
who would found a family among men 
should not go haphazardly or blindly 
along, but wisely consider your means 
and formulate and carry out your plans 
hopefully, systematically and good-hu- 
moredly. Oh, the goodness of a healthy, 
intelligent mother, truly more devoted 
to the best interests of her husband and 
children than to Fashion or Mammon or 
other frivolitics, who guards her house- 
hold with calm judgment. economy 
regularity and pleasantness! Oh. the 
grandness of the man who coincides 
with such a woman in honesty of pur- 
pose, industrial forethought, tact and 
prompt energy to win an honorable liv- 
ing, replete with usefulness, enjovment 
and happy memories! And, oh, for 
more of such men and women, such 
parents! 

All parents should possess aud study 
a book or two treating of the hygiene 
and physiologieal laws pertaining to 
heredity and stirpiculture. Likewise 
some reliable treatise on the feeding, 
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clething and otherwise caring for in- 
fants. The wanton ignorance and gid- 
diness that prevails on these matters, 
even in this boasted age of intelligence, 
is awful, causing millions of premature 
deaths and misdirected and miserable 
lives! 

Some persons, through good inten- 
tions or well-meant kindness, spoil 
their children's dispositions and reap 
trouble to all concerned, perhaps for a 
lifetime; others can make the same 
children amiable and easily governed 
in & short while. The secret is, to 
know how and do it. 
having a good phrenological chart of 
each child and doing some timelv, care- 
ful thinking, many families can be bet- 
ter managed for time and eternity. 

If phrenology is any good anywhere, 
it ought to be worth niuch in the home 
circle. And its benefits would be vast- 
lv greater, and its practice more in de- 
mand, were it not that so many neg- 
lect its teachings in these days along 
with other important duties. Hither- 
to, while the science has been generallv 
and readily recognized as such, it has 
been too much a matter of curiosity 
which dies down early after the lectures 
or examinations have been given. It is 
our opinion, therefore, that the efforts 
of phrenologists should be directed less 
to proving and demonstrating the 
truthfulness of the science and more to 
establishing an abiding respect for its 
utilitarian principles and putting its 
teachings into practieal shape for ready 
use by common people. To this end, we 
have laid down the following terse gen- 
eral directions, which we believe will be 
the more easily remembered and ap- 
plied in this form: 


RULES OF REGULATION. 


Rule 1.—Pay constant attention to the 
health and normal physical development of 
each child. as a foundation. as it were, for 
all other development and training; and 
establish right notions and habits of hy- 
giene in each one. Notice the size of their 
heads, their bones, and muscles, and the 
plumpness of flesh.. and compare their 
height and weight with their head meas- 
urement, and see how their temperaments 
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balance; and take special pains to strengthen 
the weaker parts by proper food and exer- 
cise. Children must have much exercise, 
especially if the head be large and the limbs 
small; this being nature's means of balanc- 
ing herself in the child. If Destructiveness 
and Combativeness be high, the child is al- 
ways “on the go," spunky and mischievous. 
Give them a room, if possible, and show 
them how to play, work with tools, etc. 
Let them play outdoors, ramble woodlands, 
admire flowers, listen to the birds, see them 
and learn their names, ete. Such must not 
be tormented nor scolded much, and always 
sent to bed in a good humor. Harsh treat- 
ment excites the faculties named and sets 
the blood coursing to their organs, increas- 
ing both their size and activity; while dis- 
use allays them. Children should not be 
allowed to eat much meat or other food 
eaten by adults; nor peppers and other arti- 
cles calculated to injure their stomachs and 
create false tastes and appetites that may 
lead on to intemperance. If children six 
months old are fed on pork and beans, what 
wonder that they die of cholera infantum? 
When children a year or more old are per- 
mitted to stuff themselves on warm cookies, 
jelly-cake, or candy as they desire, who 
should be surprised at their sickly faces or 
early deaths? Or who can blame a stupid 
or intemperate son, if he has been kept from 
erying with "soothing sirups" or “whisky 
slings”? Most children eat and drink too 
fast; watch these, and have them drink 
slowly and chew their food well. Dr. 
Andrew Clark, of London, told Gladstone 
that he had one mouth, but thirty-two teeth, 
and that each mouthful should receive 
thirty-two bites to give every tooth a chance, 
and two bites for every tooth missing. 
Weak children should have their food 
selected scientifically. All foods belong to 
one or more of four divisions: (1) The Salts; 
(2) Albumens; (3) Fats; and (4) Starches. 
(1) Undergo no digestion; (2) repair the 
wear and worn-out tissues, and (3) and (4) 
are fuel foods, supplying energy and motive 
power. Any method of living or training 
is wrong that results in an invalid. baldness, 
or a premature funeral. Men and women 
ought to rear a crop of boys and girls as 
well as raise a crop of corn and calves! 

Rule 2.— Be regular as possible as to sleep 
and all other matters. A child from five 
to six should have thirteen hours' slecp, and 
a decrease of half an hour for each year 
thereafter up to sixteen. Nervous and tired 
children should be put to bed on time, even 
if they do not go at once to sleep. 

Rule 3.—Try to enter into the feelings 
and conditions of the children under your 
care. Remember that you were once young, 
and recall the states of mind you then expe- 
rienced. Such a process will be useful in 
many ways to all who have to denl with 
children. 

Rule 4.—Whatever else you do, don't nag 
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and scold. Show how, explain why, and 
make them mind when spoken to, telling 
them once only, and chastise coolly and 
humanely, if not obeyed. But the parent 
who does the most growling invariably has 
the worst governed family, and the scolding 
teacher is no better. Scolding shows incom- 
petence to train children in obedience. 
Many spoil them by telling over and over 
as though they did not expect to be obeyed. 
Doing this and railing at them afterward 
for not obeying is ridiculous in the extreme! 
Set the example yourself by doing what you 
say you will, and see that every child gets 
the habit of minding good-naturedly when 
bidden. Nor pet nor hire a child with 
money, candy, or promises after punish- 
ing it. 

Rule 5.—When ‘they reach school age and 
after, respect their individualities. This 
is really the true plan for the ideal educa- 
tional system of the future; but a little too 
impracticable yet for the world’s present 
stage of advancement. Overcome their bad 
strong points and weak ones, not make them 
worse, (See Rule 1.) If the faculty of 
Firmness or Continuity be weak or the 
Social faculties strong, you will understand 
why the child is notionate and “easily led 
off ;” and much patience, repetition of effort 
and heroic methods must be had. With 
Firmness and Self-Esteem high, care must 
be given concerning stubbornness ; don't give 
direct commands, but appeal to the reason, 
sense of propriety, or idea of gratification 
to be derived; nor try to “break the will” 
nor coax, nor quarrel, but pleasantly ex- 
plain and properly guide the will. Self- 
consciousness, bashfulness, and blushing or 
blanching, come from high Approbativeness, 
and Cautiousness, especially if Self-Esteem 
be low. These states usually accompany 
fine talent. often preventing its full exhibi- 
tion and usefulness. Children with Appro- 
bativeness 6 or 7 are greatly elated by 
praise and discouraged by blame; scold 
them none, and brag some. but not to make 
them vain. Their Self-Esteem should be 
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eultivated to give self-confidence and over- 
come embarrassment. Don’t poison a child's 
mind with any false stories or imaginations 
of bugaboos or fear or dread of any kind to 
rack their nerves and probably haunt them 
all through life. It is awful what uncalled- 
for suffering many persons endure from false 
impressions formed in early life! So of 
other faculties. And how much more pleas- 
ure and satisfaction and good, if parents 
understood child nature better and were dis- 
posed to manage accordingly! 

Rule 6.—Train them specially on Locality 
and Order—the senses of place and of putting 
things tn their placcs. Much confusion and 
trouble arise from carelessness in these mat- 
ters. They are prime factors in all ‘well 
regulated families.” 

Rule 7.—Teach them personal neatness 
and etiquette. The bad manners of Ameri- 
can school children are proverbial. Will 
parents not correct this? Good-imannered 
persons are welcome everywhere; ill-man- 
nered children are not wanted, though it's 
not always said so. Strictly require them 
to keep clean hands and noses, finger-nails 
cut, hair combed, teeth picked, and clothes 
clean and neat, and no silliness. 

Rule 8.—Train them to be useful. Put 
the girls to washing dishes and assisting in 
household matters and let them have duties 
to perform; boys ditto, but more so. 

Rule 9.—Decide early their life pursuits 
and prepare each for two or three. Be sure 
the important choice is in the line of taste 
and natural ability. Of course, there are 
many pursuits nearly always at hand. some 
easy, lucrative, hazardous, objectionable. and 
otherwise; but there is danger of making a 
mistake. A good chart marked by a con- 
scientious practitioner will be a valuable 
aid in deciding. 

Rule 10.—Win and keep their fullest con- 
fldence. Do this, and you hold the fort and 
key to their easy management and the great 
happiness of all. And see to it that you 
make and keep yourself worthy of this inno- 
cent confidence. 


HARVEST-TIME. 


MARGARET ISABEL Cox, 


I joy where I have sown in faith 
And hope and love; for | 

Do know that sheaves are golden for 
The reaping by and by. 

I grieve where I have sown in doubt 
Or fear or hate; yet know 

Their meed of ill is just and right. 
I shall reap as I sow. 
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And so I wait the harvest-time 
With penance-tears I gem 

My crown of joy. and place a star 
Above grief's diadem. 

Rejoicing shall I bear my sheaves 
Though thorns of ill-done task 
Hurt grievously. That I may learn 

To sow aright, I ask. 
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People of Note. 


MR. A. 5. EDDINGTON, 
Bx D. T. Exuiort, of London. 


The subject of this sketch is a native 
of Weston-Super-Mare. He was edu- 
cated at Brynmelyn School, Weston- 
Super-Mare; also at Owen's College, 
Manchester. He is a B.Sc. of both 
Victoria and London Universities, and 
holder of the Victoria University Schol- 
arship in Physics. He has had a bril- 
liant career, and now holds the coveted 
position of senior wrangler. Students 
of Phrenology will be interested in 
studying the mental endowment of this 
young man. The contour of the head 
shows a very large anterior lobe to the 
brain, also considerable height of head, 
and a large development of all the 
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moral faculties. The form of the an- 
terior part of the head indicates length 
rather than breadth, which endows him 
with a capital memory, intellectual as- 
similative power and a prompt percep- 
tion of things in their detailed form; 
also strong deductive reasoning powers, 
which critically analyze facts and ap- 
preciate their value. 

As a child he must have been very 
precocious, with a distinct partiality to 
study and investigate causes and ef- 
fects. He is a persistent worker, and 
all his work will indicate definite ob- 
serving power and concentrative ac- 
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tion. His concentrative powers are so 
marked that we judge this to be one of 
the secrets of his recent success. He 
possesses a very studious type of mind, 
which is not adversely affected by friv- 
olity of light amusements. In dispo- 
sition he will be a little too serious and 
over anxious with regard to results. 
There is a large share of the plodding 
element in his nature, which will give 
him industry, perseverance and reso- 
luteness of mind in accomplishing his 
purposes. These elements make him 
very thorough and strongly desirous of 
completing whatever work he may be 
engaged upon. He has a good degree 
of ambition, strong sympathies and 
lofty aspirations. In all things he will 
be governed by a strong sense of duty 
and the desire to excel in his undertak- 
ings. He has a self-reliant spirit, yet 
is not unduly obtrusive nor assertive; 
he will always pursue his course of ac- 
tion in an unassuming manner, yet 
with decisiveness and persistent pur- 
pose, 

Iis type of intellect is especially well 
adapted for the pursuit of scientific 
knowledge and for close investigation 
into abstruse theories. As a physician 
he will excel. His active mentality is 
very intense, impressible and receptive: 
there is a good degree of self-control, as 
indicated by the strength of firmness, 
conscientiousness and self-esteem. 
After such a splendid achievement in 
the scholastic world, he should give 
himself more time for physical exer- 
cises, 


MR. G. R. BLANCO-WHITE. 
By D, T. ErrroTT, of London. 


This gentleman is a son of a London 
solicitor. Tle was educated at Colet 
Court and at St. Paul's School, where 
he gained a senior school’s scholarship 
and Keen’s exhibition. He is a major 
scholar of Trinity College, is in his see- 
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ond year of residence and is a Perry 
exhibitioner. He won the Barnes 
(university) scholarship in 1903. This 
gentleman possesses quite a different 
type of mind and body to that of Mr. 
Eddington. He possesses a very strong 
physique, his powers of endurance are 
excellent, and his large, active brain is 
well supported by his robust constitu- 
tion. He will wear well, and advane- 
ing years will give vigor to his mental 
powers and enable him to take a fore- 
most position in life. He possesses a 
broad, comprehensive mind, a consid- 
erable share of intelleetual versatility, 
is ingenious, skillful, and resourceful, 
and will be in his element when unrav- 
eling some abstruse problem of a scien- 
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tific nature. All the perceptive facul- 
ties are very large and active, which 
give him a capital memory, mental 
promptness and close observing power. 
Intellectually he will be noted for his 
mental readiness, his strong verbal 
memory, critical acumen, and power to 
impart his knowledge in a bright, in- 
teresting manner. He has considera- 
ble energy, sprightliness and sclf-reli- 
ance; he is never afraid of hard work, 
in fact, it agrees with him, for he has a 
strong character, considerable executive 
power and is vivacious in disposition. 
We attribute his recent success to his 
large perceptive faculties, strong ver- 
bal memory and his mental comprehen- 
siveness, as indicated by the breadth of 
the anterior part of the head. He is 
sharp and quick at his work and ar- 
rives at a decision promptly. He is 
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very much alive to his surroundings, 
very little escapes his notice, and he 
will manifest special ability in utiliz- 
ing his facts for practical purposes. 
Behind his mental activity there is a 
good degree of calmness, decisiveness, 
and self-control, which enables him to 
weigh the pros and cons of any subject 
brought before his notice and to give 
an impartial judgment upon the same. 
Such a type of mind is especially adapt- 
ed for a barrister; in such a profession 
he will excel, for he has all those mental 
powers in a strong degree which gives 
a careful judicial mind. 

The social side of his nature is well 
represented, and he will enter heartilv 
into the social affairs of life, and prove 
to be a capital friend and an enthusi- 
astie worker. 


PROFESSOR R. H. OLDFIELD. 
By J. A. FOWLER. 


Some persons look robust, and are pictures 
of health, because they have a full supply 
of arterial circulation, are round and full 
in features, and know how to take life eas- 
ily. Others, again, are tall and thin and 
possess a motive temperament, but have not 
any adipose tissue to spare. When they 
have the mental temperament added to their 
motive power, they exhibit considerable 
nervous energy and wiriness of constitution. 

Mr. Oldfield possesses considerable mental 
vigor, and a fair amount of vital stamina, 
and a considerable degree of wiriness of con- 
stitution. He will wear out rather than 
rust out, and will die with his harness on 
rather than give up prematurely to wenk- 
ness or fatigue. He comes from a stock that 
possessed a good deal of grit, and we be- 
lieve that there was some Scotch ancestry 
to give him his toughness of organization. 
He, however, cannot afford to waste his 
strength in useless work or dissipation, and 
while dissipation to him will be the burning 
of the midnight oil to complete his work, 
yet this will be as harmful as though he 
spent his time in a social way among his 
friends. 

His inclination to live up to an ideal life 
will ineline him to expend his energy as fast 
as he generates it, but with care, judicious 
management of his time and with someone 
to attend to his interests, he should be able 
to economize his strength and build up his 
health. 

Mentally speaking, he has a very sensitive 
mind, and takes after his mother in his 
quality and tone of organization. He hun- 
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gers for refined and cultured society, but if 
that fails him, he knows how to secure en- 
tertainment from books. 

He has a well-poised mind, and one day 
harmonizes with that of another. He is not 
passionate, demonstrative, or erratic in any 
way, but is calm, collected, sympathetic, and 
sincere. He is dead in earnest when apply- 
ing moral truths to various walks in life, 
and will have a very distinet and beneficial 
influence over others, especially young life. 
There is something in his mental make-up 
that appeals to others nlong moral planes 
of thought, Thus he would be able to secure 
the best effort from young men whom other 
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people would not be able to stimulate at 
all. This power comes from his actively de- 
veloped Conscientiousness and Benevolence, 
for these faculties stimulate in him a belief 
that there is good in everyone, and the ker- 
nel of goodness only needs right soil for it 
to spring and produce good fruit. He also 
believes that favorable surroundings and the 
placing of a young man upon his honor will 
do more to call out honesty of thought and 
purpose than to make much of the weak- 
nesses that one finds, or even to talk much 
about the tendency to evil. He steers for a 
right course, and makes for shore and ar- 
rives there when the current is deep, In 
other words, he believes in giving a boy 
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right environments and of minimizing his 
faults and educating his virtues. 

He is a man with large soul, if we may 
use the term Phrenologically and scientifi- 
cally speaking. He is aggressive, and open 
to receive new ideas and examine modern 
improvements and up-to-date inventions; 
and, while he is thoroughly practical in 
working out his ideas, he nevertheless is 
fond of elassical study, of high-class poetry, 
and of the finest selections of literature. 

He is affable, gentlemanly, polite, defer- 
ential, respeetful, courteous, and sympa- 
thetic even to a fault, but he is also execu- 
tive, persevering, tenacious, and capable of 
working out problems of considerable mo- 
ment, 

He knows how to look into the deep prob- 
lems of life; in fact, no topic of current in- 
terest passes his notice without his express- 
ing some maturity of judgment concerning 
it. The elevation of his head indicates that 
he is religiously inclined, and that he will 
always draw others with him to consider the 
desirability of living as near to his Divine 
Master as possible. All the faculties in the 
moral group appear to be actively developed, 
and these will give him a distinet conscious- 
ness of right principle, keen sympathies for 
the needs of his fellow-men, spiritual faith 
and trust in immortality, and a reverence 
for his God and his workmanship. 

Mis language is always suited to the oc- 
casion, whatever that muy be, though he is 
not wordy, and does not weary his audience 
with unnecessary explanations. He comes 
right to the point that he wishes others to 
consider, and understands what he wants to 
say. 

He is a man who can adapt himself to 
many circumstances and pearl. and while 
not over-demonstrative or effusive in his at- 
tentions, or in showing appreciation for 
strangers, yet he can make himself feel per- 
fectly at home when traveling or when 
placed among those persons whom he has 
never seen before, This is a very estimable 
quality for a man to possess who is placed 
nt the head of a large college, where he is 
obliged to constantly come in touch with 
new associations and mingle with constantly 
varying circumstances. 

In short, he should be known for his moral 
and religious nature, his untiring industry, 
his power to get in touch with others, his 
gentlemanly bearing toward the aged, yet 
he is not only courteous toward the aged, 
but he is able to understand the young and 
tolerant toward different classes of society. 

He has cultured tastes, and his aims and 
ambitions are of a high order. He is sure 
to influence the young in paths of sobriety, 
industry, and intellectual culture, and he 
will always prove to be an inspiration to 
those who need encouragement. He is in his 
right position in life. 

(Continued on page 304 ) 
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SOME MEN WHO KNOW THE GOOD PHRENOLOGY HAS DONE. 


Dr. F. J. Gall. 

Dr. J. G. Spurzheim. 

Andrew Carmichael, Surgeon. 

Hon. D. G. Hallyburton, M.P. 

M. Bouilland, Professor of Clinical 
Medicine. 


Richard D. Evanson, M.D., Professor : 


of Physiology, R.C.S., Dublin. 

John Abernethey, Surgeon. 

Whitelaw Ainslie, M.D. 

John Anderson, M.D. 

Disney Alexander, M.D. 

Edward Barlow, M.D. 

W. A. F. Browne, Surgeon. 

John Butter, M.D. 

Charles Caldwell, M.D. 

G. D. Cameron, M.D. 

John Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., and 
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Hobert Hunter, M.D., Professor of 
Anatomy, University, Glasgow. 

John Epps, M.D. 

F. F. Travel, M.D. 

Jean Fossati, M.D., Paris. 

George Gardner, Surgeon. 

William Gregorv. W D. 

Andrew Combe, M.D. 
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J. Houston, M.D. 

James Inglis, M.1). 

J. L. Levison, Surgeon. 

Robert Macnish. M.D. 

J. J. Nicol, Surgeon. 

Daniel Noble. Surgeon. 

Francis Farquharson, M.D. 

G. M. Paterson. M.D. 

Richard Poole. M.D. 

A. A. Poyer, M.D. 

Thomas Sandwith, Surgeon. 

N. B. Shurtleff, M.D. 

Cordon Thompson, M.D. 

John Barclay, M.D. 

Thomas Hope, M.D. 

George Comhe. 

James O'Beirne, M.D., Ed. 

Rey. R. Buchanan. 

Sir G. S. Mackenzie. Bart. 

James Simpson, Advocate. 
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Ed. Milligan, M.D. 

Thomas Holph, Surgeon. 

Thomas Stone, M.D. 
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Dr. W. F. Montgomery. 

Dr. Wayte. 

Casimer Broussais, M.D. 

David Ferrier, M.D. 

Dr. Joseph Vimont. 

William Weir, M.D., Surgeon. 

Richard Carmichael. 

Henry Marsh, M.D. 

James Shannon, President of Bacon 
College, Ky. 
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Joseph Vimont, M.D., of Paris, Phy- 
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Horace Mann. 

Robert Chambers, of Chambers’ Jour- 
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Rev. P. M. Drew. 
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Dr. John W. Francis. 
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Notes and Comments. 
By E. P. Mirrrg, M.D. 


OF MAKING MANY DRUGS THERE IS 
NO END. 


For the last quarter of a century the 
manufacture of new medicines has in- 
creased at an enormous rate. In 1904 
probably more new remedies will be 
brought out than in any year in the 
history of the world. Every day al- 
most every physician has from one to 
three druggist circulars sent to him in 
packages giving the composition of 
new drugs they are bringing out, with 
full information as to their use. These 
new drugs are designed to supplant old 
ones. 

As a specimen of those sent me to- 
day, we find the following, all from 
one drug house: 

Probilin pills, empvroform, glycero- 
phosphates, sevulose, orphol, endermol, 
exodin, collargolum, crede, urotropin, 
antroclerosin, beta-encain. 

Each of these drugs is highly recom- 
mended for some of the many diseases 
with which human beings are afflicted. 
There are many millions of combina- 
tions of drugs that are used for the 
eure of disease, vet the most scientific 
physicians in the country assert that no 
drugs cure disease. The drugs may 
remove obstructions, but it is nature 
that cures. The power to heal disease 
is in the blood and not in the drugs. 

At Zion City. in Illinois, there are 
between eight and ten thousand people 
who never take drugs or medicines of 
any kind, and there is not one in fifty 
on the sick list. It is the opinion of 
many thousands of the best-edueated 
physicians that if there were not a drug 
store or cigar store or tobacco store in 
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the world, the human race would be 
the better for it. — More people are 
killed by drugs than die for want of 
them. 


FOOD VALUE OF FRUITS AND NUTS. 


Professor Jaffa, at the University of 
California, in co-operation with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has carried on a number of experi- 
ments recently for the purpose of as- 
certaining the nutritive value of fruits 
and nuts when used as an integral part 
of the diet, In the report of the ex- 
periments made they say: 

* Although it is undoubtedly advisa- 
ble to wait until more data have been 
gathered before making definite state- 
ments regarding the digestibility of 
different fruits and nuts, enough work 
has been done to show that thev are 
quite thoroughly digestive and have a 
much higher nutritive value than is 
popularly attributed to them. In view 
of this, it is certainly an error to con- 
sider nuts merely as an accessory to an 
already heavv meal and to regard fruit 
merely as something of value for its 
pleasant flavor or for its hygienic or 
medicinal virtues. 

As shown by their composition and 
digestibility, both fruit and nuts can be 
favorably compared with other and 
more common foods. As sources of 
earbo-hydrates, fruits at ordinary prices 
are not expensive; and as sources of 
protein and fat, nuts at usual prices 
are reasonable foods." 

Science is thus clearly demonstrat- 
ing the fact that fruits and nuts, with 
the cereals, are the natural food for 
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man. God told the first man and 
woman he created just what foods they 
should eat. (See Genesis i. 29.) 

The Lord God told the first man he 
created what he should eat for food. 
(See Genesis, ii., 16-17.) 


BOTH RHYME AND REASON. 


If you would take a job that's risky, 
by all means keep away from whisky. 
If you from danger points would steer, 
be sure and keep away from beer. 
Whenever vou take a drink of gin, you 
swallow down a dose of sin. When 
tempted to a glass of rum, remember 
that it rhymes with bum. Wherever 
there's a glass of brandy, be sure you'll 
find the devil handy. He also hands 
you out his card, whene'er your cider 
waxes hard. Rural New Yorker, Jan- 
uary 20th. 


HonN or PLENTY.—A whisky man- 
ufacturer had among his brands one 
called the “Horn of Plenty," on which 
a temperance poet wrote the following 
lines: i 
“Plenty of poverty, plenty of pain, 
Plenty of sorrow, plenty of shame, 
Plenty of broken hearts, hopes doomed 

and sealed, 
Plenty of graves for the potter's field." 


HEALTH ADVICE FROM A BILLION- 
AIRE. 


Only about four years ago it was re- 
ported that John D. Rockefeller was a 
physical wreck. A newspaper reporter 
recently obtained from that gentleman 
the following in regard to his health at 
the present time: 


“My health! Thank you, I was never 
better in my life,” he said. “I have dis- 
covered the best prescription for good health 
is outdoor exercise and eating slowly. Be 
regular in everything, but above all things, 
eat slowly. 

“If I have only fifteen minutes to eat a 
luncheon I will eat four or five mouthfuls 
in that time and carry away a mouthful 
with me. Four mouthfuls slowly eaten is 
far better than a hearty meal consumed in 
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haste. It takes a person a long time to 
appreciate this fully, but the sooner they 
do it the better it will be for their health. 
I find that when I play golf a lot and keep 
out of doors I both eat and sleep better.” 


The above is most excellent advice 
for anyone suffering from any chronic 
ailment. One great trouble with Amer- 
icans is they eat too fast and eat too 
much. All of the cereals and nearly 
all vegetables contain more or less 
starch and cane sugar. To digest 
these properly requires an alkaline di- 
gestive fluid, which is secreted by the 
salivary glands of the mouth, and in 
order to have a sufficient amount of 
saliva mixed with such food, thorough 
mastication is required. Every bit of 
starch food, or sugar, should be sub- 
stantially in a state of solution and 
thoroughly mixed with saliva before 
it is swallowed. If you have a full set 
of molar teeth this may be secured in 
a minute or two, but with poor teeth 
two or three times that length of time 
may be required. "Those who have 
good teeth and thoroughly masticate 
their food usually do not require or 
consume much more than half the 
quantity of food that those do who 
have poor teeth. 

The reason that people who have good 
health and eat slowly require less food 
than those who eat fast is that their 
food is more perfectly digested and as- 
similated. All food that is eaten and 
not properly digested and assimilated 
has to be excreted like a foreign sub- 
stance, and the excreting organs are 
thus overburdened and broken down. 


"After I've had a quart of good 
beer," said one man, “I feel as if I 
could knock a house down." 

“That may be," said his friend, “but 
since I've been tcetotal I've knocked 
two houses up." 

Tt henefits trade a good deal more to 
knock houses up than down, unless it 
be the publican’s. If that were 
knocked down numbers of other houses 
would be knocked up. 

Teetotalism pays the tradesman. 
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WE EAT TOO MUCH SUGAR. 


The consumption of sugar by the 
people of the United States has become 
simply enormous. The increase since 
1830 has been rapid from year to year. 
In 1830 it was 12.1 pounds per capita. 
In 1850, 23.1 pounds. In 1860, 30.5 
pounds. In 1870, 35.3 pounds. In 
1880, 42.9 pounds. In 1890, 52.8 
pounds. In 1900, 65.2 pounds, while 
in 1903, it was 71.1 pounds. It will 
probably be 73 pounds in 1904. 

Sugar is an artificial article of food. 
It can be manufactured from nearly all 
food products. Its production is most 
profitable from sugar-cane, sugar-beets, 
sorghum, and sugar-maple. Sweet po- 
tatoes will soon be utilized as a sugar 
plant. It can be extracted from nearly 
all kinds of fruits, vegetables, and 
cereals. 

The cost per pound in foreign coun- 
tries varies from year to vear. In 
1830 it was 5.35 cents per pound; in 
1850, 3.46 cents; in 1860, 4.58 cents; 
in 1873, 5.35 cents. Since that, it has 
gradually declined in price in foreign 
markets, until in 1903 it was only 1.71 
cents per pound. 

The wholesale price of granulated 
sugar in New York in 1870 was 13.51 
cents per pound. In 1890 it was 6.27 
cents per pound. In 1903 it was only 
4.64 cents per pound at wholesale. In 
1903 the United States imported 4,- 
216,108,106 pounds of sugar, which 
cost $72,088,973. This does not in- 
include what came from Hawaii and 
Porto Rico. The quantity imported 
from Cuba in 1903 was 2,395,997,770 
pounds, valued at $42,697,546. It will 
thus be scen that more than half of 
the sugar imported comes from Cuba. 
If the present tariff on Cuban sugar is 
maintained, it will in a short time ruin 
the manufacture of sugar in this coun- 
try. Cuba has the soi] and climate 
that can produce every pound of sugar 
this country consumes. Thev have 
perpetual summer there, and can pro- 
duce two crops a vear. The sugar- 
cane, once planted on that island, will 
continue to grow for twentv vears and 
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produce two crops a year. In the 
Southern States it has to be replanted 
every two or three years, and produces 
only one crop a year. Sugar can be 
made in Cuba at 1 cent a pound and 
give a good profit to the producer, 
while it costs over two cents a pound 
to raise it in the United States. The 
Sugar Trust has control of Cuba and 
has a complete monopoly of the busi- 
ness. The largest and most important 
sugar plantation in Cuba has been pur- 
chased by Americans. 


To be continued. 


IS THE STOMACH A CEMETERY? 


The only sure way to prevent colds 
is to live above them. People do not 
catch cold unless they are living upon 
a low plane physically, and inviting 
disease by careless habits. The day 
after Christmas is a time when people 
are very likely to take cold. It is the 
turkey that has been buried in their 
stomachs getting even with them. 
When one makes a cemetery of his 
stomach, he cannot expect his body to 
be in the best possible condition for de- 
fense against disease. 

A short time ago a young man who 
was anticipating the enjoyment of 
what he thought to be the fat leg of a 
chicken, found when he got to the mid- 
dle of it that he had reached the bone, 
instead of putting his teeth into the ten- 
der flesh. He found out that it was a 
very thin leg with a very thick bone— 
8 tuberculous joint. But he had eaten 
all the meat off that bone before he 
made the discovery that it was the 
flesh of a tuberculous chicken.——Good 
Health. 


EXERCISES FOR SEPTEMBER. 
THE MENTAL TEMPERAMENT. 


The exercises given in this number 
are for ladies who possess the Mental 
Temperament. By the latter is meant 
a predominance of brain and nervous 
power over bodily strength and vitality, 
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and the exercise to counteract this is to 
increase one's circulation, tone up the 
muscles and nerves of the stomach, and 
increase all the vital organs. We can- 
not give exercise that will do all of this 
completely. 

^A young lady who weighs 132 
pounds; height, 5 feet 4 inches; age, 
84; circumference of head, 224 inches; 
height of head, 141, and length of head, 
14}, should take the following exer- 
cises : 

Position.—Clasp the hands behind 
the head, press the elbows outward, take 
& deep breath from the lower part of 
the lungs, inhale through the nostrils 
and slightly part the lips. (2) Empty 
the lungs. (3) (4), Repeat. Place 
hands on hips, or hips firm. (5) Bend 
elbows forward. (6) Bend them as 
far back as possible. Repeat (7) (8), 
and in the last movement, where the el- 
bows are brought back, the chest should 
be brought prominently forward (8). 

For strengthening the diaphragm 
and muscles and nerves of the stom- 
ach, place hands on hips and bend for- 
ward from the waist (9), rise (10), re- 
peat (11) and (12). Repeat three 
times, or until thirty-six counts' are 
reached. Walk ten minutes every 
morning and ten minutes everv night 
with hands locked behind at the waist, 
breathing deeply but easily, and it will 
be found that this exercise will greatly 
increase the circulation of the body and 
draw the heat away from the brain, 
especially before going to rest. 

After an interval of two minutes re- 
peat the twelve movements again three 
times, making seventy-two counts in- 
cluding the former counts. With the 
walking exercise night and morning, 
these will be sufficient for this month 
without repeating those given in the 
August number. 

The exercises for the next month will 
be arranged for the Vital-Motive Tem- 
perament. 
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A prize of a free Phrenological ex- 
amination from photographs is offered 
to the one who sends us the best record 
of the time spent on these exercises by 
January 1, 1905. This should be sent 
to the Editor of Physical Exercise, Cap- 
tain Jack McDonald, PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, 24 E. 22d St., N. Y. City. 


WHAT MAKES THE MAN. 


What is it makes the man? Size? No! 
Then what is it? We frequently hear re- 
marks about an individual as to his make- 
up, his bearing, etc, in the following 
manner: 

What a fine looking man! Upon acquaint- 
ance, we are obliged to acknowledge it is 
only & fine physique that has attracted us, 
and the man seemingly an inhabitant of that 
body, is wanting, or lacking; for we dis- 
cover weaknesses which surprise us. Why! 
The mental organs largely explain these 
weaknesses. 

Many a man intends to be one in every 
sense of the word, but he fails to "know 
himself," and is at a loss, perhaps, to account 
for his failures. 

Is it possible for a person to strengthen 
himself against these conditions? Yes, but 
in only one way—to realize the great re- 
sponsibility God has put upon him, to make 
the most of himself. In order to do this, he 
must gain a knowledge of his mental facul- 
ties, and cultivate that which will cause him 
to become more perfect, mentally, physically, 
spiritually ; for each one hinges on the other, 
and there cannot be real improvement in 
me without the others sharing in the bene- 

t. 

Ignorance is often responsible for the many 
failures in life. 

God furnishes light in various ways, but 
He has made us free-will agents to accept 
or reject it. He only reflects his Creator 
who avails himself of the resources put 
within his reach, to gain knowledge of his 
mental condition, and thus become more in- 
telligent, realizing his capabilities and possi- 
bilities, and so reflects that image of God in 
whose likeness his was made. 

Does the brute creation reflect this image? 
No, not as man does. It is only the supe- 
rior faculties that bear any resemblance to 
the Divine mind of God. Man cannot attain 
unto it, but can reflect it if he will; and 
what can be higher in man than this reflec- 
tion? H. E. L. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acta 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained." 


The Psychology of Childhood. 
EXECUTIVE AND FORCEFUL. 
By UNOLE Jor. 


No. 628.—Bernard Henry, London, 
England.— This little fellow is a “chip 
He is come by right- 


of the old block.” 


command in carrying out his mental 
activities. Look for a moment at his 
forehead. There is no lack of height 


NO, 628. 


No. 1 ar ation. 


ful inheritance to possess a sturdy or- 
ganization. 

He has a large, full, round, head. 
His brain is active and his body is 
healthy, which is fortunate, for the 
child will use up all the vitality he can 
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or breadth where the crosses are placed ; 
hence he will inquire into things, and 
will want to know, first of all, what 
mother is doing; then, as he takes an 
interest in school life, his inquiry will 
center on what his teacher can tell 
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him, and finally, as he passes out into 
an individual career, he will show his 
activity of mind in a special line of 
work, profession or business. He is 
alive all over, and it is very hard to 
keep such a child quiet or within limits. 
It would be well for him to have a 
garden to play in, for four walls will 
not content him when he works off his 
energy. He will often say to his 
mother: “I have so much spirit to-day 
that I must run it off,” and so he will 
run the length of the corridor, through 
the dining-room, around the kitchen 
and back, to do what he calls letting off 
the steam from his boiler. The boy 
will grow if he is kept active, and he 
will grow strong and vigorous by ex- 
ercise : but if he is kept in a hot-house, 
he will grow up puny and delicate, and 
will become irritable and fretful; there- 
fore his surroundings for the first six 
years of his life must be those of physi- 
cal activity. 

What he can learn through observing 
nature, examining what grows in the 
garden, woods, forests, and all about 
the song-birds, the rocks, soil, timber, 
etc., will be to his advantage. He need 
not be idle mentally if he is active phys- 
ically ; in fact, there are so many things 
that he can inform his mind about be- 
fore he begins his regular studies, that 
these branches will increase his percep- 
tive faculties, which are none too active 
when compared with his inquiring qual- 
ities. Weight, for instance, is an or- 
gan that will need to be cultivated. It 
is not sufficiently active at present to 
keep him well balanced on his feet all 
the time. He is liable to fall and run 
against things and tumble down, and 
will often fail to observe an object that 
is right in front of him because he is 
anxious to get something that is be- 
yond him, which is more interesting 
for him to examine. He will learn 
much through personal experience and 
by physical culture, gymnastic exercises 
for the dumb-helle, etc. All these 
movements should be made interesting 
to him so as to attract his attention. 

This little fellow has plenty of go in 
him as well as his whole share of will 
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and determination of mind. It will be 
hard for him to acquiesce and “knuckle 
under” until he knows he has to, and 
until he realizes that those who have 
his interest at heart know more than he 
does about things. He is a boy who 
must be led rather than driven. If the 
latter plan is tried there will be trouble, 
but if he is influenced by means of per- 
suasion, he will acquiesce readily and 
without feeling that he is humbling 
himself. He will need all the will 
power he has, but it must be trained 
and cultivated, otherwise it may stand 
in his way. 

He is a symmpathetic little fellow, 
and will cry just as hard when he sees 
another little boy pinch his fingers in 
the crack of the door, or let a block of 
wood drop on his feet, or knock his head 
against the corner of the table, or fall 
downstairs, as though he had done 
these things himself. 

He is a very ingenious child, and 
ought to be able to utilize his inventive 
skill to some good purpose, either in 
running a machine and becoming an 
engineer, or in organizing work where 
a new plan is called for every little 
while. It will be hard for him to stick 
to one thing for long at a time, but if he 
is taught to finish his work as he goes 
along he will make more progress in life 
than if he tries to accomplish a part 
of every new scheme that fills his mind. 

His memorv is excellent, and he will 
show it in relating to others what he 
has heard people say, or in repeating 
what he has heard, or in relating what 
he has seen in his travels. 

He is full of fun, and will delight in 
cracking jokes, and will not mind so 
much as some if the joke comes back 
to him like the boomerang does to the 
aborigines. He will take jokes good- 
naturedly, and this is an excellent fea- 
ture in a child. He must be allowed 
and encouraged to laugh off his mis- 
takes and disappointments so that 
they need not weigh heavily upon him 
and make him unhappy. 

He will make a ready speaker, and 
will add a great many anecdotes so as 
to make the hearers enjoy themselves 
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and at the same time illustrate his se- 
rious remarks. 

He will be in his element when he 
is driving a team, cracking a whip, or 
holding the reins. He had better have 
a motor-horse, so that he can keep his 
hands and legs going on an imaginary 
pony, if he has no opportunity of hav- 
ing a real one to ride. 

Whoever helps him to dress will have 
to be quick about it, for he will not 
want to spend much time over his at- 
tire. He had had better have shoes to 
have elastic sides, so that the strings 
will not break or the buttons come off, 
and these will slip on easily. 

He must get all the sleep he can in 
between his hours of play, for when he 
plays he will play very hard and will 
tire himself out before he knows it: 
yet he is sturdy, and with sleep he will 
be able to overcome his fatigue. 
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He must regulate his appetite in sen- 
sible ways, and should not eat between 
meals, as some children do; but when 
he is hungry just before dinner-time he 
must be given a glass of water, for this 
will often satisfy his hungry craving 
for the time being, and he will enjoy 
his food at the proper meal hour verv 
much better than as if he eats all kinds 
of cakes, sweets and fruit at irregular 
times. Most children get out of order 
by being allowed to do this, but the 
consequences follow, and children are 
not wise enough to know what has 
caused them to suffer from colic or 
stomach-ache. 

He will make an excellent orator, a 
clever engineer, or a successful, driving 
business man, where he can come in 
contact with many people and make 
shoals of friends. 


———— MÀ 


ADDRESS BY THE HON. EDWARD LAUTERBACH, LL.D. 


Delivered at the Forty-third Annual Commencement of the Eclectic Medical College 
of the City of New York, held at Carnegie Lyceum, Friday evening, May 13, 1904, and 
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HON. EDWARD LAUTERBACH, A MAN 
OF GREAT ENERGY, FORCE, AND 
EXECUTIVE POWER. 


One morning when Miss Fowler was in 
Mr. Rockwood’s studio, selecting some pic- 
tures for him to describe before the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology, he presented 
the picture of the Hon. Ed. Lauterbach, and 
without knowing whom the portrait repre- 
sented, she made the following remarks: 

“This gentleman is a man of indomitable 
energy. He is a born orator and agitator. 
He carries & combination of the Vital and 
Motive temperaments, and has a strong, 
executive head and face. The nose and ear 
betoken immense physical power and long 
life. He is a thorough man of business, and 
must enjoy a large amount of it. The more 
he has the better he likes it. He has force 
of mind, practical talent, shrewdness to see 
fifty years ahead, and eloquence to carry his 
points in an argument. When speaking his 
eye must kindle, and his whole mind be 
brought into play. It is interesting to note 
his heavy brow, his calculating ability, his 
practieal, discerning eye, his breadth of 
head in the temples, giving him ingenious 
contrivance and ability to handle men and 
material. No task is too difficult for him 
to gauge or undertake. He is a man of 
force, and were he a lawyer, he would show 
his discriminative ability and power to 
analyze facts in a remarkable way." 

After having seen Mr. Lauterbach, and 
heard his RU fs address to the graduates 
of The Eclectic Medical College, a digest of 
which is given below through the courtesy 
of “The Eclectic Review," she has no cause 
to change her opinion concerning what she 
wrote of him in 1899. After the excellent 
appeal which Mr. Lauterbach made for the 
Eclectics, she hopes that he will some day in 
the near future stand on the platform of the 
American Institute of Phrenology and give 
the graduates a similar treat. 


DIGEST OF ADDRESS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The broad and liberal spirit which charac- 
terizes Eclecticism has becn manifested in 
my selection to address vou, for, although 
it is customary to allot this task either to 
a physician or a clergyman, the faculty, real- 
izing, perhaps, the exceptional excellence and 
moral rectitude of the present graduating 
class, felt that it would be safe to entrust 
the duty to a mere lawyer. 

One of the reasons for accepting the honor 
was that owing to their unusual ability the 
members of the present graduating class will 
undoubtedly appear as experts for the 
plaintiff in railroad accidents, and as I may 
represent the defense, I want to see what 
manner of men and women are to perform 
what seems to have become one of the most 
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lucrative and ready-to-hand functions of the 
up-to-date medical and surgical practitioner. 

Possibly, as my introduction by your 
president would seem to indicate, the invi- 
tation was extended to me because of my 
very recent election to the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State. 

In these days, happily, no member of that 
Board, now in the 120th year of its exist- 
ence, need hesitate to greet and be welcomed 
by your independent powerful organization, 
composed of men competent to practice medi- 
cine, but insisting upon practicing it ac- 
cording to their own sense of right and with 
their own adaptation of the teachings of 
science, without being hedged about or 
limited by precedent, often faulty, frequently 
mischievous and certainly not in all cases 
absolutely reliable. 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago, or before 
that period, an assembly such as this, called 
together to celebrate, incidentally at least, 
the remarkable progress of the Eclectic sys- 
tem of medicine and its grateful acceptance 
by the community, would not have received 
whatever encouragement the presence of any 
State official, even in his individual capacity, 
might give. since the attitude of the State, 
like that of other States, was hostile to the 
organization and maintenance of medical 
colleges other than those of the allopathic 
school. 

The struggle of Thompson, of Beach, and 
other self-sacrificing men, with whose names 
you are more familiar than I, which cul- 
minated in about the year 1848—that re- 
markable year when the whole world seemed 
to revolutionize itself into a spirit of greater 
independence and freedom, akin to the spirit 
of ’76—broke down the barriers which had 
been set up, preventing men of independent, 
yet scientific, thought from practicing medi- 
cine except in accordance with a system 
which had been brought down from the time 
of Hippocrates and Galen, and though modi- 
fied, still embarrassed by the superstition 
of tradition. 

The initial victories of your militant 
predecessors brought about great and favor- 
able changes in public sentiment so that 
finally the legislature provided that regents’ 
examinations for medical degrees should be 
held under the auspices of the University 
of the State of New York with privileges 
accorded equally to Allopaths, Homeo- 
paths, and Eclectics. 

Marvelous as has been the accomplishment 
of the present faculty of your college and its 
predecessors, sincere as are the congratula- 
tions, which are extended to them, earnest 
as is the hope for the development of the 
cause to which they are devoted, and en- 
couraging as is the progress which has been 
made, there is yet one instrumentality left 
unrealized which in my judgment must be 
secured. Before the sphere of action of the 
Eclectic Medical College of the City of New 
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York shall be as complete as its founders 
intended. 

That requisite is an hospital to be 
managed and controlled as to its temporal 
and secular functions by a board of direc- 
tors of laymen who believe in the benefi- 
cence of your system, and whose technical 
affairs shall be under the direction of a board 
of practitioners of the Eclectic school; ita 
trained nurses to be educated along the lines 
of your distinctive methods; the operations 
at whose clinics are to be performed by your 
professors, and above all whose doors shall 
be wide open to the matriculates and gradu- 
ates of your college, so as to afford to them 
the same opportunities which present them- 
selves to the students of other colleges. 

Actual hospital practice has become an 
essential factor in a fully developed. well- 
rounded course of medical and surgical tech- 
nical training. 

You have opo mae this desideratum 
in the establishment of a well-managed dis- 
pensary, but the rapid evolution which has 
marked your career will reach its culmina- 
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tion when an Eclectic hospital shall have 
been created. 

May we not, *ay the flattering unction to 
our souls tt- before long Eclecticism will 
rear for its aauerents a temple of this nature 
consecrated to the holiest of purposes, the 
amelioration of the sufferings of the af- 
flicted ? 

To you graduates I have but few sugges- 
tions to make. The difficulties which will 
beset vou in your vocation, the arduousness 
of the profession which you have embraced 
are known to you. 

The principles of honor, of devotion to 
the interests of your patients, of the neces- 
sity of great self-sacrifice have been so fully 
set forth this evening and during your col- 
legiate career that it would be a work of 
supererogation to emphasize them now. 

I do bespeak, however, for the inculca- 
tion and the development of a spirit of co- 
operation among those with whom you have 
been associated. and with those who main- 
tain the professional methods which you have 
deemed fit to adopt. 


= 


APPENDICITIS. 


No lesa than four monthlies have called 
our attention to the subject of appendicitis, 
and as one writer truly says, “it is almost 
impossible to read a daily newspaper with- 
out coming across a notice that some well- 
known person has undergone an operation 
for appendicitis; in fact, appendicitis seems 
to have become a society complaint, for it 
is seldom that the working classes suffer 
from this disease." It ia found chiefly in 
persons with sedentary habits, while it sel- 
dom troubles persons who are compelled to 
earn their living by manual labor. A few 
of the ideas expressed by various writers 
appear to us perfectly pertinent and help- 
ful to those who may not have looked into 
the subject as fully as have the writers, 
who are Dr. Terry, Surgeon-General of the 
National Guard of New York; Dr. Robin, 
of Paria, who has an international reputa- 
tion: Dr. Herbert A. Parkyn, Medical 
Superintendent of the Chicago School of 
Psychology and editor of “Suggestion”; 
and Dr. Robert Henry Burton, of Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Dr. Parkyn says, “One of the chief causes 
for appendicitis given by medical writers 
is chronic constipation. That ninety-nine 
cares of chronic constipation out of every 
hundred are the result of persons habitually 
drinking too little. and the quickest and 
most effective way to overcome chronic con- 
stipation and banish it permanently is to 
drink eight or ten glassfuls of water every 
day." . . . "Person who earn their 
living by physical labor usually perspire 
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freely, and, in consequence, drink freely; 
and it is for this reason that appendicitis 
so seldom develops in the active working 
class.” This doctor believes that the free 
and copious use of water will prevent the 
need of operations. He says “the first, last 
and only cause of appendicitis is insufficient 
drinking of liquids.” “I have been 
called upon to treat many cases of chronic 
appendicitis, and have had no difficulty in 
relieving every patient permanently within 
a few days after the proper water-drinking 
habit was established; in fact, in acute 
and chronic appendicitis, water-drinking 
would be found almost a specific eure, ex- 
cept when suppuration has occurred, and 
operative measures are imperative.” 

Dr. Terry, in “The Public Journal.” 
states that his method of curing this mal- 
ady consisted of at first giving cathartic 
doses of castor oil with olive oil, followed 
with hot water, until the bowels are thor- 
oughly moved. This he followed by giving 
olive oil and glycerine, and flaxseed poul- 
tices soaked in olive oil, applied to the ab- 
domen. In forty-four cases out of fifty. 
which were treated by him personally, no 
operation was necessary.” 

Dr. Robin, in a recent issue of the Paris 
“Herald,” and commented upon in “Health 
Culture,” says that since Princess Mary of 
Hanover succumbed to it, several persons, 
prominent in English, German and French 
society have undergone an operation, and 
that in each case the disease has claimed 
them as its victims. The death of each 
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was attributed to the fact that the opera- 
tion was performed too late.” He says: 
"'This form of reason is accepted by sur- 
geons, physicians, and the publie, and the 
only argument that went against it is, that 
it may be found in a comparison of the 
number of deaths from appendicitis 'with- 
out operation, and those from apendicitis 
*with operation, the proportion of deaths 
being ten times greater in the second case 
than the first." He goes on to say: “The 
French army statistics recently placed be- 
fore the Academy of Medicine demonstrate 
that the mortality is far higher for cases 
of appendicitis treated surgically than for 
cases treated medically. 

“It must be distinctly stated—because it 
is the opinion of a large number of medical 
men who are merely practitioners unaffili- 
ated with ‘official’ medical circles—that the 
medical treatment of appendicitis is less 
dangerous than operations. It is time to 
raise a protest against these operations— 
imposed ex-cathedra, which really consti- 
tute nothing but a 'fashionable treatment. 
Many medical men who have had to resort 
to operntions only in exceptional cases, pos- 
sessed statistics of cures which surgery is 
incapable of furnishing. The treatment 
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they employ is extremely simple. Directly 
an appendicular crisis commences, they ad- 
minister a mild purge (castor oil, for in- 
stance), instead of giving opium and thus 
stopping the action of the intestine. The 
intestine must afterward be thoroughly 
washed out.” 

“It is therefore imperative,” Dr. Robin 
says, “to utter a warning against these 
discriminate operations, and to inform the 
publie that—whatever may be said to the 
contrary—there is a medical treatment for 
appendicitis which gives better results than 
the surgical treatment.” 

As “an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure,” and, further, as so many 
believe in the immediate use of the knife. 
it may be well for our readers to apply the 
prevention treatment, especially where sed- 
entary habits prevail, and thus avoid this 
malady. <A free discussion on all sides of 
the question is necessary in these days when 
so many persons are uttucked by this dis- 
ease. We wish our readers would forward 
their experiences, and the experiences of 
their friends, who have had appendicitis, 
and who have been cured with or without 
an operation. 


—— 


DR. CARLETON SIMON SAYS ELECTRICITY WILL BE THE NERVE FOOD 
OF THE FUTURE, ACTING AS RAPIDLY AS POSSIBLE. 


That electricity will be the brain and 
nerve restorative of the future in cases of 
what he calls “electrical hysteria” and 
“electrical choren," and that it will act 
with all the rapidity and with more lasting 


effect than alcoholic stimulants, were the | 


novel points made by Dr. Carleton Simon in 
an address before the Society for Universal 
Research. 

“Electrical hysteria and electrical chorea, 
the direct result of the frequent contact 
with electrical apparatus and the drawing 
of nerve energy from centers through the 
extremities," said Dr. Simon, "are two 
phases of nerve disorders that have come 
under my observation. They are produced 
by a semi-paralysis of the nerve cells so 
that they cannot vibrate together and there- 
by produce or convey sensation. 

“From the presence of nerve disorders 
among electrical engineers and experiment- 
ers I was led to investigate for a special 
form of disorder. I have found that the 
diseases mentioned have wrecked the health 


of four eminent experimenters now under 
my care. 

“The first symptoms of the new diseases 
are insomnia and loss of memory.  Latere 
comes total inability to think and general 
apathy. 

“The displacement of cellulous matter of 
the nerve can be accomplished easily by 
electrical reaction, for the neurous, or the 
essential nerve cells, are readily separated 
by electricity. It is the tapping of one cell 
upon another that produces sensation and 
passes thoughts from the brain to the body 
and sensations from the body to the brain. 

"When separated by electricity, as in 
eleetrieal hysteria and electrical chorea, all 
sensation ceases, and there is a partial 
paralysis of the system, including the shut- 
ting off of food from the nerves. Now, 
through experiments in my laboratory, I 
have discovered that these cells can be man- 
ipulated by electricity and forced to resume 
their functions. The effect has been as quick 
as that of a glass of whisky. Only the 
eleetrie fluid is actual food to the nerves." 


————9————— 


Difficulty is only a word indicating the 
degree of strength requisite for accom- 
plishing particular objects; a mere not- 
ice of the necessity for exertion.—Samuel 
Warren. 
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Not the brilliancy of success, but the 
purity of our endeavors and faithful per- 
severance in duty, even when the result 
was scarcely visible, will decide as to the 
value of a man's life.—Von Moltke. 
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NEW YORK AND LONDON, SEPTEMBER, 1904 


To be able to recognize capable and trustworthy men is one of the most valuable gifts which 


rulers can possess.— DEAN FARRAR, 


Phrenology helps you to do this, 


——9————— 


SEPTEMBER. 


The golden days of all the year 
Give promise of the harvest near. 
The orchard, vineyard, smiling field, 
Now al! their varied treasures yield. 


The harvesters, the huskers, soon 

Will dance beneath the harvest moon; 
And merry make with song and play. 
The barn well filled with new-mown hay. 


The garden, meadow, now are gay 
With autumn tints in bright array, 
And nuts come rustling down at will; 
The squirrels leap their stores to fill. 


The richest days of all the year, 
The days of reaping now are near. 
The full-grown seed through God's own 


care 
Will garnered be for winter bare. 
Sarah E. Baker. 


——— $————— 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


This is the period of the year when 
many inquirers should make a special 
effort to attend the Course just opening 
at the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy. The Course is specially arranged 
at this time of the year to suit the con- 
venience of those who have other plans 
later in the fall. We believe that many 
who have been trying to arrange to vis- 
it New York for the last few years will 
be able to do so now. No one should 
let this opportunity pass who can possi- 


Google 


bly make it convenient to be present. 
There are new proofs and evidences 
constantly coming to light in the scien- 
tific, experimental, and clinical depart- 
ments of thought that invite the inter- 
est of students of Human Culture, ITu- 
man Improvement, and Human Prog- 
ress, and these are presented to the class 
in a practical manner. 


BRAIN OF FREDERICK BOCK. 


Frederick Bock sent a bullet through 
his brain, according to the description, 
in the region of Ideality on one side, 
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and the organ of Color on the other 
hemisphere. 

The report on his recovery by Supt. 
Talbot is as follows: 

“The fact that Bock has surprised us 
all by his improvement, and by his re- 
taining his mental powers and his eye- 
sight can only be attributed to the 
remarkable fact that the bullet just 
barely grazed the parts of the brain 
which control the mental faculties, and 
just escaped the optic nerve. How it 
did so is a wonder.” 


UNKNOWN PART OF BRAIN. 


The part of the brain through which 
the bullet directly passed, say the doc- 
tors, is the region whose exact functions 
have not vet been definitely traced by 
science. While the mental region and 
the sight and hearing is located there, 
there is a part of the frontal lobe which 
has not been satisfactorily explained. 

Since Bock has escaped with no no- 
ticeable bad results the surgeons are 
wondering just what specific part in the 
economy of the human system this 
region plays. As the nervous system, 
as well as the mental, is controlled 
from the frontal lobe, it seems, say the 
doctors, strange that Bock shows no 
traces of acute nervousness. A faint 
suggestion of a difference in the injured 
man was mentioned by the attempted 
suicide’s wife, who brought him a bou- 
quet of flowers. Before he was shot 
Bock was passionately fond of flowers, 
he loved them more than anything else, 
and seemed to delight in their beauty. 

Now he does not even notice them. 

This fact has given rise to the sup- 
position that the bullet may have 
destroyed the injured man’s sense of 
beauty. That the bullet has penetrated 
the functions which controls that sixth 
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sense, as some psychologists term it— 
testheticism—is a debated question. If 
this can be ascertained an interesting 
fact in psycho-pathology will be estab- 
lished. 

It may be that the varied shades and 
subtle mental characteristies may have 
their functions here. 

In the meantime Bock lies in his cot 
with his head resting on an ordinary 
pillow and making rapid strides toward 
complete recovery. When he walks out 
of the hospital in the possession of all 
his faculties he will be regarded as the 
most remarkable patient ever treated in 
the institution. Had the wound been 
a little to the rear Bock would never 
have walked from the hospital, as the 
functions of motion controlling the leg 
and arm would have been destroyed. 

As it is, the bullet in its mysterious 
path through the man's brain has left 
it, so far as can be ascertained, “as good 
as before," and the astounding and re- 
markable recovery of a man with a 
quarter of an inch bullet-hole clear 
through his brain will cause Bock's 
name to be handed down in the historv 
of wonderful and unprecedented surgi- 
cal cases. 

From the description and diagram 
of the wound in the “Evening World,” 
August 6th, we judge that the Psycho- 
logical Centres that were injured were 
the organ of Color on the right hemi- 
sphere and the organ of Ideality on the 
other side of the brain. We hope to see 
and examine the wound for ourselves. 
Certainly this accident must point to 
the localization of cerebral functions. 


THE LATE LAWRENCE HUTTON. 


Author, Essayist, and Critic. 


We regret to record the death of the 
celebrated Lawrence Hutton, who died 
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on June 10th, at Princeton, N. J., at the 
age of sixty-one years. It will be re- 
membered that this able gentleman 
made a collection of death-masks of 
famous men and women, which was 
said to be the finest and most remark- 
able private collection in the world, 
which he donated to Princeton Univer- 
sity. He began collecting death-masks 
of established authenticity and peculiar 
historical significance over forty years 
ago. An interesting account was pub- 
lished June 11th in the *Sun," which 
states how, in the early '60's, he be- 
gan to take an interest in death- 
masks by seeing one of Franklin. 
The interest deepened into a pro- 
fession, until his collection, which 
he presented to Princeton University, 
possessed more than seventy masks, 
among which are Napoleon, Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, Thackeray, Daniel Web- 
ster, Queen Elizabeth, Dean Swift, 
Coleridge, Lawrence Sterne, Keats, 
Prof. Richard Owen, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, Sir Isaac Newton, Dion Bou- 
cicault, John McCullough, Barrett, 
Mary Queen of Scotts, Henry Clay, 
John €. Calhoun, Edmund Burke, Sir 
Thomas Moore, Oliver Cromwell, 
Aaron Burr, Edmund Kean, David 
Garrick, Frederiek the Great, Robes- 
pierre, Murat, Mirabeau, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Haydn, Wordsworth, 
Charles IL, Napoleon III., Goethe, 
Luther, Dante, Franklin, Edwin Booth, 
Pope Pius IX., Sir Walter Scott, Tasso, 
Mrs. Siddons, Louise of Prussia, Schil- 
ler, Curan, Disraeli, Count Cavour, 
Tom Paine, Lord Palmerston, besides 
the death-masks of many noted men of 
recent years. Mr. Hutton was a gradu- 
ate of Yale, and received his degree of 
A.M. in 1892, and from Princeton in 
1897. Mr. Hutton took up journalism 
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after he left college, and later became 
the literary editor of “Harper’s Maga- 
zine.” He was also the University Lec- 
turer on English literature in Prince- 
ton. He was a member of the Authors’ 
Club, Players’ Club, and a Princeton 
Club of New York. He wrote in all 
about fifty books. 

He was known to Fowler & Wells Co., 
from whom he secured the masks of 
many distinguished men in his collec- 
tion, which may be seen at the Museum 
of the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy, 24 E. 22d St, New York City. 
He was a firm believer in Phrenology. 


THE LATE REV. LUCIUS 
HOLMES. 


One of the Oldest Subseribers to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


REV. 


L. HOLMES. 


One of Webster's oldest and most re- 
spected residents, Rey. Lucius Holmes, 
passed away on May 20th, we regret 
to state. He was a life-long subscriber 
to the PurenoLocicaL JOURNAL AND 
Science or Heart, and until the last 
few years was quite a frequent con- 
tributor. He was a speaker of marked 
ability and power. Te was first a 
Baptist, then a Universalist minister, 
and his ministry was attended by grati- 
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fying success, and the fruit of his well- 
directed and consecrated labor still re- 
mains. His sermons were logical and 
often profound, but always had a defin- 
ite aim and purpose, and abounded in 
pertinent illustrations of practical 
truth. 

The Rev. E. W. Preble, writing in 
the “Universalist Leader,” says, “He 
was one of the brightest and wittiest 
of men I ever knew, and his keen sense 
of humor bubbled up like a spring, and 
gave a peculiar charm to his conversa- 
tion, and a refreshing flavor to his pul- 
pit addresses.” He was universally 
beloved wherever he preached. He 
often lectured upon his ever-favorite 
science of Phrenology, and gathered 
quite a collection of skulls, and James 
Sawyer, an excellent nature-artist, 
painted him admirable illustrations. 


“THE SANCTIFIED SALOON.” 


We think the writer of an editorial in 
the “Tribune” of August 3d went out of 
his way to congratulate a celebrated and 
well-known bishop for opening the 
Subway Saloon, and thinks that “all 
should give him credit for the courage 
of his convictions, and the purity of his 
motives.” We think a good many men 
who show an error of judgment, could 
be thanked on the same ground, even if 
their acts are not sustained by righteous 
judgment, but is not this rather doubt- 
ful logie? 

Many prominent speakers and writers 
have expressed opinions on the question 
of the opening of the Subway Tavern. 
We think Commander Booth-Tucker 
has expressed common-sense principles 
when he said on August 6th: 

*Tt is sometimes necessary to choose 
the less of two evils where liquor must 
be sold, The Gothenburg system, which 
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does not allow more than five per cent. 
profit to dealers, the rest to go to alle- 
viate the suffering caused by drink, is 
the less of the evils. 

“This system recognizes the sale of 
liquor as an evil, and it seeks to control 
it. I should think that a sanctified sa- 
loon would attract a great many people 
to go into it who otherwise might not 
go in. I use the term ‘sanctified sa- 
loon’ because there is no other which 
so expresses the idea.” 

The commander was very much sur- 
prised when told that beer was sold at 
the soda-water counter to accommodate 
women customers. 

“Women?” he repeated in surprise. 
“It is a great pity. Inthe United States 
drinking by women is secret. The con- 
dition in this respect in England is 
open and cruel. Anything that makes 
it easier for a woman to drink is a bad 
affair. 

“Tt is true that you have sometimes to 
choose between evils rather than be- 
tween ‘goods,’ but it looks to me from 
what I have heard that the evil in the 
sanctified saloon would far exceed anv 
possible good. It looks to me as though 
the harm to come from such a place 
would be greater than the good. 

“There are four features of the liquor 
question—first, free liquor, or unlim- 
ited sales; second, high license; third, 
the Gothenburg system, and last, tec- 
totalism." 


After the service on Aug. 7th, Mr. 
Morgan was asked his opinion on the 
opening of the Subway Tavern. He 
said in part, *I think Bishop Potter 
meant well, but his act was bad. 

“I cannot undertake to pass judg- 
ment on another man's motives, and. 
moreover, I do not know Bishop Potter. 
I am quite sure, however, that he feels 
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that he is in theright, that he is entirely 
sincere and that, from his own stand- 
point, his motives are good. But while 
I shall not venture to pronounce judg- 
ment on Bishop Potter nor condemn his 
motives, I do not hesitate to express my 
opinion as to the merits of the thing 
that was actually done. It is to me the 
most inexplicable thing I have ever 
heard of that such a seal of approval 
should be put upon the most damning 
traffic in the world. As I view it, it was 
absolutely unprecedented as an expres- 
sion of the attitude of the Church. 
Without undertaking to impugn mo- 
tives, the thing itself appears to me 
notoriously and awfully bad." 


Bishop Spellmeyer, of Cincinnati, re- 
cently said in part: 

“The dedication of a saloon by Bish- 
op Potter indicates an eccentricity of 
moral judgment, but it will give en- 
couragement to the evildoer. The 
Church has neither hymns nor prayers 
for such services. Young men should 
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not have been given the opportunity of 
quoting the example of a bishop and 
saying in defence of their own perilous 
habits that a place blessed by his words 
cannot be dangerous ground for them. 
Evil is to be abhorred, attacked, over- 
come, and exterminated, never encour- 
aged. Sin of every sort is generally 
content when unmolested, for its nature 
is progressive and works ruin without 
help. When good men, therefore, wink 
at sin or give it silent approval or per- 
form acts which are interpreted by the 
evil-minded as countenancing its exist- 
ence; they who find pleasure or profit 
in sin rejoice greatly. It is so much 
additional unexpected impetus and in- 
spiration. Sin at once becomes more 
bold and defiant.” 


Dr. E. P. Miller and others have 
written us similarly on the subject. 

The influence of alcohol on the deli- 
cate tissues of the brain makes this a 
directly interesting subject for Phreno- 
logical readers. 


REVIEWS. 


Annual Report of the Department of the 
Interior, 1902. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. Vol. I. (Notice 4). See 
April PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

The measurement and test of the eyes, 
ears, etc., of children attending our publie 
schools is interesting, but we wish a few 
more cranial measurements could be made 
—namely, the circumference of the head, 
the height of the head backward from the 
opening of the ear over the superior por- 
fion, and the length of the head taken 
from the glabella or brow to the occiput 
in the posterior portion, also the width of 
the head above the ears taken with cali- 
pers, the length of the head taken with cal- 
ipers, from the base of the forehead to the 
occipital notch, the posterior angle taken 
over the opening of the ears to the crown 
of the head with calipers, the anterior an- 
gle taken from the opening of the ear to 
the upper portion of the forehead taken 
with calipers, the width of the head taken 
in the center of the ossification of the pari- 
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etal bone, taken with the calipers. The 
frontal measurement taken from one ear . 
around the brow to that of the other with 
& tape measure, the posterior measurement 
taken from one ear around the back of the 
head to the other ear with a tape measure, 
the width of the frontal bone at the outer 
angle of the eye, and the width of the upper 
portion of the forehead taken with cali- 
pers would prove to parents and teachers 
much that cannot be judged or decided upon 
by the methods now in use in the Labora- 
tory work. Other interesting parts, such 
as Chapter II, “Franklin’s Influence in 
American Education”; Chapter III, “The 
College-Bred Negro"; Chapter XIV, "More 
Women desired in College Faculties,” by 
William R. Harper; Chapter XV, ''Higher 
Education in France"; Chapter XXV, 
‘Higher Education in Great Britain and 
Ireland"; Chapter XXX, “Presidents of 
Colleges for Women," are among the points 
that we will mention hereafter. 
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“The A. B. Z. of Our Own Nutrition.” By 
Horace Fletcher, author of "Glutton or 
Epicure,” etc. Experimentally assisted by 
Dr. Ernest Van Someren, M.R.C.S., L.R. 
C.P., of Venice, Italy, and Dr. Hubert 
Higgins, M.A., M.R.C.S, L.R.C.P., of 
Cambridge, England. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., Publishers. Price, 
$1.15, including postage. 

The one great problem of to-day is, “Do 
we eat too much?" This book answers the 
question once more for us in a practical and 
scientific way. It also answers other vital 
questions such as, "What are our indiscre- 
tions?" “How can we avoid them?" and 
“what is the new discovery that will pro- 
tect us, and at the same time add to the 
pleasures of the palate and of living?" The 
question is not so much one of economy to 
the purse, but economy of the energy, but 
with the economy of the latter comes the 
former as a matter of fact. The writer 
truly says, *Nature never intended that we 
should weaken, depress, and distress our- 
selves in the way that is common to present- 
day living." : 

This book has wisely sounded the alarm 
regarding man, human economy in nerve 
force, muscle strength, and brain energy, and 
has collaborated with several others facts 
which go to prove what has been done in 
the past, what is being done to-day, but 
what can be avoided in the future regard- 
ing the building up of our own bodies. 
He has found the way how not to eat too 
much while eating all that the appetite de- 
sires and in a way that leads to à maximum 
of good taste and at a minimum of cost and 
waste. The author also says, “It is neces- 
sary to test many persons of different phys- 
ique and varying temperaments and also to 
test other methods of attainment of econ- 
omy to learn what is best for general appli- 
cation, and that is what is being done at 
Yale.” This is the point of view that we 
have been working along for many years, for 
Temperamental needs are at the bottom of 
every individual variation of diet, and to 
work out this problem on large averages is 
what we are in constant need of. The in- 
vestigation at Yale is certainly a link in the 
chain of effort which has already developed 
in logical sequence and has been planned to 
effect a cure of the common ignorance and 
practice relative to right human nutrition 
in its relation to profitable thinking and 
doing; and to discourage the personal neg- 
lect which has been responsible for the exist- 
ing ignorance." This book holds a very 
important place among scientific works on 
diet, and no library belonging to a rich or 
poor man can afford to be without it. The 
advice is so elear, so forceful, so practical 
that every person can benefit by reading its 

es. We most highly recommend this and 
its fellow-book to the earnest attention of 
all who have not done themselves the honor 
of possessing them. 
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"The New Glutton or Epicure.” By Horace 
Fletcher, author of “The A. B. Z. of Our 
Own Nutrition,” ete. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. Price, $1.15, includ- 
ing postage. 

This edition, which belongs to the A. B. C. 
Life Series, has been completely revised and 
much enlarged, thus making the book more 
valuable than before. The intention of the 
writer is to broaden the necessity of dietetic 
economy in the pursuit of an easy way to 
successful living, in a manner calculated to 
appeal to a variety of readers. The differ- 
ent opinions of several dietetic writers are 
given and form a highly interesting contri- 
bution to the work. The confirmation of 
high physiological authority certainly 
strengthens this endorsement. The collected 
evidence of laymen, us well as professionals, 
is also given, and through the wide expe- 
rience of these distinguished men, the book 
secures an economic value. 

One very true remark is made, namely, 
that milder gluttony is often brought about 
by mistaken hospitality through women 
pressing their friends to eat and drink more 
than they wish with the mistaken idea that 
they are doing them a kindness. No greater 
injustice can be worked upon people than 
to beg them to eat what they do not want, 
and we are glad that some women are broad 
enough to hygienically see the unwisdom of 
such a method. The excess of any food or 
drink is, as the writer says, most danger- 
ous and far-reaching, because whatever the 
body had no need of at the moment, must 
be gotten rid of at the expense of much 
valuable energy taken away from brain 
service. 

One of the specially new features of the 
author’s discussion of “The New Glutton 
or Epicure,” is an insistence upon a truly 
economic and esthetic nutrition, and herein 
lifted out of the depths of a morbid preju- 
dice to testify to the necessity of care in 
the manner of taking food for the mainten- 
ance of a respectable self-respect. Some 
of the chapters of this book of three hun- 
dred and twenty-eight pnges, are as follows: 
“Experiments upon Human Nutrition,” 
“Prof. Crittenden's Report on the Author." 
“’Varsity-Crew Exercises under Dr. Wm. G. 
Anderson, of University Gymnasium,” “Dr. 
Kellog's Appreciation,” “Extracts from Dr. 
Edward Hooker Dewey,” “An Agreeable En- 
durance Test,” “The Mind-Power Plant,” 
“Author’s Personal Experience,” “Give the 
Babies a Chance," “Munching Parties, and 
the Chewing Fad,” “Influence of Suggestion,” 
among other valuable chapters. We con- 
sider that whoever reads this book will be 
the wiser in many respects, for not only are 
the opinions of the author fully explained, 
but a valuable testimony of many other 
health critics is given, and on this account 
we believe that the book has only to be 
known to be appreciated and widely read. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographa for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Each photograph 
musi be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
agi n i or photographs ( for, where possible, 
two sho be nent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent, and, 
lastiy, each application must be accompanied by 
€ remittance of $1.00 (58. English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 


No. 756.— D. MeL.—Cripple Creek, Col.— 
This young man's photo shows more than 
ordinary intelligence along certain lines, and 
if he gets into work that interests him, he 
will throw his ardor and enthusiasm into 
it. His head is broader in the front than 
it is at the base above the ears, hence while 
he may not set himself to work, or hunt out 
opportunities, he may, and probably will, 
succeed in those lines of effort where he has 
not to think all the time of how much com- 
mission he will get, or what he will receive 
for certain bargains. He will work better 
for another man than for himself, and in 
an independent line of business, which has 
not commercial interest at stake, he will 
succeed. Some outdoor, active work, like 
engineering, more especially civil engineer- 
ing or electrical work, will suit him. He 
may not care for hard study, but he will 
be able to apply his knowledge in a practical 
way; thus his study may have to come later 
in life, when he is able to appreciate the 
benefit of technical study. In any electrical 
plant he will be excellent in attending to 
the laying of electric currents, and houses, 
large buildings, or streets. He could do 
typewriting and office work, but it will not 
suit him so well as some active calling. A 
wholesale business would also be interesting 
to him, but he will not do so well in the 
retail trade. 

No. 757.—A. B.—New Jersey.—This lad 
has an individuality about him which marks 
him out as a boy who has to be understood 
to be appreciated. He is not like most lads, 
full under the eye, and communieative and 
entertaining in an off-hand way, but he needs 
special opportunities to call him out, and 
therefore will not be appreciated as much 
as those who can mingle in society and 
make themselves one of the company. He 
must cultivate more language and engage in 
small talk occasionally, so as to get in touch 
with people. He must control his Secre- 
tiveness and enlarge on his knowledge and 
experience, whatever these may have been. 
He has not suffieient language to succeed 
as an ordinary lawyer and plead before a 
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court and jury, but he could succeed in some 
phases of law, such as a patent lawyer, for 
he is both mechanical and comparative, or 
he could straighten out business matters for 
other people quite well. In business he would 
succeed as a confidential secretary, or as 
a buyer, where he would have to use judg- 
ment, but where he would not be obliged to 
express his opinions too emphatically. He 
has large Firmness and Benevolence, hence 
he is persevering, and also sympathetic in 
understanding the wants of others. He must 
try and unlock his mind and continue his 
studies, so as to prepare himself for one of 
the callings we have suggested. 


No. 758.—W. G.—Florence, Col.—This 
little child is bright and has a will of her 
own. She is sturdy, active, energetic, and 
possesses the vital-mental temperament. She 
will be on the go all day, and will develop 
into a fine'woman. She will want to study, 
because her inquiring mind will push her 
forward, and she will not be easily contented 
in pursuing her studies in any slow method. 
Her inemory is excellent, and she must store 
it well with facts. She will make a writer, 
and a teacher, and will make many friends 
wherever she is. She will be fond of fun, 
but she will not care for personal jokes. 
She will want to tease someone, and see the 
brightest side of life. She has a generous 
Spirit, and it will not hurt her to cultivate 
her power to drive disappointments by hav- 
ing a little fun over them. Her influence 
will be felt wherever she is. She has a lov- 
ing disposition and a very strong moral 
brain which will make her interested in 
doing right, for right's sake. She will make 
an excellent judge of character, and would 
be able to trim her own hats, and those of 
her dolls as well. 

J. Williams, Wales—possesses an intense- 
ly earnest nature, strong sympathies, and a 
buoyant mind. He is very active, energetic, 
and alive to his surroundings; he will be 
fond of change and variety, and will interest 
himself in philanthropic work. He has a 
ready command of words, and is an interest- 
ing, intelligent companion. He is best 
adapted for an active life, or in some sphere 
where he can use his designing and con- 
structing ability. He is not well adapted 
for a eommercial eareer, he will have more 
scope for his originality and resourcefulness, 
in work where mechanical ability is re- 
quired. 

He has an inquiring mind, a good degree 
of critical acumen, and is intuitive in per- 
ception. With diligence and perseverance 
it will be eagy for him to acquire knowledge. 
He needs more concentration, and he should 
make up his mind to complete what he com- 
mences. 
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W. D. Evans, England—has an active 
temperament, an aspiring mind, and a prac- 
tical intellect. He is a close observer of 
men and things, and critically surveys what- 
ever is brought within the range of his 
observation; he is quick in thought and 
action, lively and alert to what is passing 
around him. He is a versatile man, and 
will interest himself in many things; he 
should conserve his mental energies, and 
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cultivate his powers of concentration. He 
is very versatile, in some things quite an 
enthusiast, and he is apt to be somewhat 
too impetuous. He possesses good mental 
tools and with application it will not be 
difficult for him to acquire knowledge. He 
should devote his spare time to mental work, 
and make a specialty in one or two lines of 
study. 
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Prof. George Morris is lecturing at Port- 
land Heights, Oregon, where he intends to 
make an extended stay. When visiting his 
brother at Dcland, Mr. Morris gave one 
lecture in a logging camp; two were deliv- 
ered in the Deland school-house, and one, 
for ladies only, in the parlor of Dr. Mes- 
erne, at Deland. All four lectures were a 
pleasure and profit to the lecturer and the 
audience« that assembled. 

Prof. Levi Hummel has been lecturing 
during the summer at Clearfield, Indiana, 
and Jefferson Counties. 

Prof. V. F. Cooper is now in Sandon, 
B. C., Canada, giving lectures and exam- 
inations. 

Prof. Allen Haddock, editor of "Human 
Nature, San Francisco, practical Phren- 
ologist, has engaged the co-operation and 
efficient help of Prof. George S. Dove to 
assist him in his evening classes and office 
work in Phrenology. Prof. Dove is a pro- 
ficient reader of character and an able ex- 

ponent of Phrenology. 
` . On July 26th, the Rev. George Freeman, 
of London, gave a lecture at the rooms of 
the Young Men's Christian Association, 
502 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. The subject 
of the lecture was, “The Utility of Phren- 
ology.” It proved to be a great success. 
The reverend gentleman possesses all the 
attributes of the orator. His articulation 
and pronunciation were perfect, and his 

eriods as rounded as Cicero's. In a word, 

e possesses a personality that would com- 
mand respect for any audience no matter 
how critical. But what is more than all 
these qualifications is his unbounded en- 
thusiasm in regard to Phrenology. Would 
that there were more of his kind! The 
audience was deeply interested in the lec- 
ture, and from their remarks afterward, I 
was more than confirmed of their good 
opinion. The director of the Y.M.C.A. 
was surprised at the interest manifested 
by the audience, and in his remarks at the 
close of the lecture he did not hesitate to 
express himself to that effect. The direc- 
tor went on to say that as the audience 
showed such interest in the subject of 
Phrenology, he would ask the reverend 
leeturer to give another discourse that day 
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NOTES. 


week. To this expressed wish, which was 
seconded by the audience, the Rev. Mr. 
Freeman kindly acquiesced. In conclusion, 
I would say that the Rev. Mr. Freeman 
pave several delineations at the close of 
his lecture that were a cause of innocent 
amusement as well as a test of the grasp 
the lecturer had of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Phrenology. 


—M—9—————— 


MR. ROBERT H. OLDFIELD. 
(Continued from page 295.) 


Mr. Robert Hammersley Oldfield is Prin- 
cipal of Harrismith College, Harrismith, 
Orange River County, South Africa, and has 
a large and extensive circle of friends in 
this town, also in Maritzburg and in the 
colony generally. We do not know of any 
work where he could combine the activity of 
his mental faculties to better account. 

He was recently married to Miss Emily 
Crow, a young lady of considerable scholas- 
tic attainment, who, during the past few 
years, had worked up a large school of Phys- 
ical Culture at the Y. M. C. A. in Maritz- 
burg, and is a graduate of The Fowler 
Phrenological Institute, London. 

She comes from an old and distinguished 
English family, while Mr. Oldfield’s family 
is from Scotland. 


——————$9——————— 


NOTICE. 


The first meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology will be held on Septem- 
ber 7th. Friends must keep this date in 
remembrance. 


———— —— - 


BIBLE TEACHERS' TRAINING-SCHOOL 


Justice Brewer, in his address at the 
elosing exercises of the Bible Teachers’ 
Training-School in New York, said that 
some people might think him out of iae 
but he thought if there were more Gospel 
on the bench and possibly more law in the 
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pulpit it might be better for all. No na- 
tion, he went on to say, is better than its 
Sacred Book, for that embodies its highest 
ideals, and no nation rises above them. The 
more the Bible entered into our national 
life, the grander, purer and better would 
it become. But it was not enough that it 
should be in every man’s hand; interest 
must be aroused; the Bible must be ex- 
plained and illustrated, if it was to be a 
potent force. Everyone engaged in teach- 
ing the Bible was a true patriot, for, if 
the Bible's "teachings and precepts could 
be brought home to the people, the results 
would be greater than all the victories won 
in all the wars since the beginning of time." 

During the year, 212 students have been 
enrolled in the school; 70 of these were 
residents. The students represented 19 
States, 7 foreign countries, 15 distinct 
Christian bodies. The school has just se- 
cured a new home at Lexington Avenue 
and Forty-ninth Street. where hospitality 
can be extended to missionaries en route 
and Christian workers visiting New York. 


PRIZE AWARDS. 


The prize offer for the August contest has 
been awarded to William N. Cook, of Woon- 
socket. R. L. for the best description of the 
character of Frederick Devie, who gave 
himself up to an officer and confessed to 
the committing of a theft. 

The judges wish to say that A. R., of 
Michigan, HL B., of New Castle, Pa.. and 
J. Jackson, of Norwich, England, sent very 
good answers, and have been marked sev- 
enty-five per cent. for their replies, but Mr. 
Cook's logical reasons for the actions of the 
young man in question have placed him first 
on the list. 

The prize offer is renewed by Captain Jack 
MacDonald. for the best record kept by any 
gentleman who has conscientiously worked 
out the exercises given by different Tempera- 
ments, the object being that each person 
recognizing what his temperament is should 
give his chief time to those exercises described 
for him. and a little time to the others. 

The ladies will have a separate prize 
award. The prizes offered are a delineation 
of character from: photos for eaeh class of 
competitors, 


We trust our readers will give us their 
opinions on the late Sir Edwin Arnold's chief 
Characteristics, and thus compete for the 
September prize. 


What characteristics did the boy Christo- 
pher McConnell show, which caused him to 
run away from his Morristown school? See 
August PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

The prize offer of a year’s free subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for the 
best answer to the above query is held open 
until November. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY will ba 
answered in this department. But one question at 
a time, and that clearly stated, must be propound- 
ed, if correspondents expect us to give them the 
benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsEUDONYM OR INITIALS, write 
your full name and address also. Some corre- 
spondents forget to siga their names. 


J. Smith, Brooklyn.—It is a matter of 
inheritance more than anything else that 
causes one person to be beautiful in features 
and another to be less so, Beauty of form 
and beauty which shows itself from charac- 
ter are two different things, and the former 
does not depend upon the latter, in fact it 
is only exceptionally that these manifest 
themselves in one individual. We cannot 
account, then. for beauty of features through 
any mental trait, virtue, or grace of mind, 
but rather through those cosmie forces in 
nature that, through some law of aftinity, 
reproduce themselves often in astonishing 
surroundings. Why does a delicate but 
beautiful flower sometimes grow on a bar- 
ren rock? "There is no accounting for sueh 
a thing, unless the seed has scattered and 
settled at a very favorable time. The chem- 
ical aflinities of our natures are subject to 
peculiar attractions, which are not always to 
be caught. placed in a bottle, and labeled. 

J. 1.-—You ask what makes one person's 
hair like gold and anothers like coal. In 
reply we would refer you to the study of 
Temperaments, which accounts for many 
variations in color of hair, complexion, and 
eyes. The expression of the latter depends 
considerably on the development of Hope 
and Mirthfulness; if these faculties are 
large, the eves will be animated and the ex- 
pression bright. The curves of the mouth 
are also influenced by the faculties of the 
mind and the organs of the brain. Perhaps 
the readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
have some photos of persons known for their 
beauty that they would like to loan and 
forward them for the benefit of these cor- 
respondents. 

J. Montgomery, Brooklyn.—You would 
evidently like to see some ladies of marked 
beauty, especially those known for great 
beauty of singing-voice. The pictures of 
Adelina Patti and Madame Cappiani have 
already appeared with others in these col- 
umns. Kindly refer to them. 

P. L.. St. Louis.—If you want your brain 
to work harmoniously you must keep up 
your physical stamina. Make a business of 
keeping well, and you will suceeed in doing 
more mental work. Read "The Foundation 
of Living," “The A. B. Z. of Our Own Nutri- 
tion," "Lectures on Man," or "Japanese 
Physical Training by Japanese Methods." 
The Japanese women are said to be the 
strongest and the most cheerful members of 
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their sex to be found anywhere. Mr. H. J. 
Hancock, who has studied gymnasties with 
their teachers and practised their movementa, 
says that women in Japan exercise much in 
the same way as do Japanese men, and de- 
vote fully as much time to exercise. The 
result is that weakness among women is 
comparatively rare. It appears to us that 
you need some systematic training, and your 
brain will say, "Thank you.” 


——————— 
NEWS AND NOTES. 


JOHN BULL AMERICANIZED. 


(From “The American Invaders," by an 
Englishman.) 


In the domestic life we have got to this: 
The average man rises in the morning from 
his New England sheets, he shaves with 
Williams’s soap and a Yankee safety 
razor, pulls on his Boston boots over his 
socks from North Carolina, fastens his Con- 
necticut braces, slips his Waltham or Wa- 
terbury watch in lis pocket, and sits down 
to breakfast. There he congratulates his 
wife on the way her Illinois straight-front 
corset sets off her Massachusetts blouse. 
Then he tackles his breakfast, and eats 
bread made from prairie flour (possibly 
doctored at the special establishments on 
the lakes), tinned oysters from Baltimore, 
and a little Kansas City bacon, while his 
wife plays with a slice of Chicago ox 
tongue. The children are given Quaker 
oats. At the same time he reads his morn- 
ing paper printed by American machines on 
American paper with American ink, and 
possibly edited by a smart journalist from 
New York City. 

He rushes out, catches the electric tram 
(New York) to Shepherd’s Bush, where he 
gets in a Yankee elevator to take hini on to 
the American-fitted electric railway to the 
city. 

At his office, of course, everything is 

American. He sits on a Nebraskan swivel 
chair, before a Michigan roll-top desk, 
writes his letters on a Syracuse type-writer, 
signing them with a New York fountain 
en and drying them with a blotting-sheet 
rom New England. The letter copies are 
put away in flles manufactured in Grand 
Rapids. 

At lunch time he hastily swallows some 
cold roast beef that comes from the Mid- 
West cow, and flavors it with Pittsburg 
pickles, followed by a few Delaware tinned 
peaches, and then soothes his mind with a 
couple of Virginia cigarettes. 

To follow his course all day would be 
wearisome. But when evening comes he 
seeks relaxation at the latest American mu- 
sical comedy, drinks a cocktail or some 
California wine, and finishes up with a cou- 
ple of “little liver pills” “made in Amer- 
ica.” 
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SENSE AND NONSENSE. 


Experience is the most effective school- 
master; although, as Jean Paul says, 
“the school-fees are somewhat heary.” 

—G. H. Lewes. 


Our ideals are framed, not according to 
the measure of our performances, but 
according to the measure of our 
thoughts.—A. J. Balfour. 


The position of women is one of the 
surest tests of an advanced civilization. 
—S. Laing. 


All sorts of allowances are made for 
the illusions of youth, and none, or al- 
most none, for the disenchantments of 
old age.—R. L. Stevenson. 


A man is better employed in giving 
thanks that power to resist was vouch- 
safed to him, than in fretting over 
wicked impulses which come unsought 
and extort an unwilling hospitality from 
the weakness of our nature.—Anthony 
Hope. 


Right action is true thought realized. 
Every fragment of right done is so much 
truth made visible.—Bishop Westcott. 


A man's love is the measure of his fit- 
ness for good or bad company here or 
elsewhere.—O. W. Holmes. 


Mrs. Woodby: “ There's nothing like a 
college education to open the way to ex- 
clusive society. Since my son started to 
go to the university, he's got into the 
Four Hundred." 

Mrs. McGinty: “My son's doing even 
better at college. He's on the nine."— 
Philadelphia “ Press." 


“ Be sociable,” urged the party man. 

“I believe I will," said the young man, 
thoughtfully; “in fact, I am convinced 
that I ought to be." 

" But you're putting on your coat." 

“I know it. I'm going to be sociable 
with my wife this time."—Selected. 


A JOKE, ANYHOW. 


Friend—You call that a joke? You'll 
never be able to sell it. 

Humorist—Well, in that case, it will 
be a joke on me. 

Friend—I see; and, if you do sell it, it 
will be a joke on the editor.—Smart Set. 


POETS AGAIN. 


“Poets,” remarked the Wise Guy, "are 
born.” . 
"That's funny,” said the Simple Mug. 
“I always thought they grew on trees.” 
—Tailks and Tales. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 


able to the order of 


All remittances should be made pay- 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, pavable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters, All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so, 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
Should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE oi post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 


inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should headdressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers' prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature"—San  Francisco—con- 
tains a character sketch of Prof. Geo. S. 
Dove, by the editor. Mr. Haddock informs 
us that Mr. Dove is an old pupil of his and 
is to assist him in the future in his office. 
We congratulate Mr. Haddock on securing 
the serviees of so well organized and brainy 
a man. llis temperament is one that will 
cooperate with that of Mr. Haddock's ad- 
mirably. 

"The Bookkeeper and Business Man's 
Magazine"— Detroit, Mich.—has a fine arti- 
cle on “The Administration of the St. Louis 
Fair,” by the Hon. David R. Francis, whose 

rtrait is the frontispiece of the magazine. 

veral articles of importance are distributed 
through the magazine, notably one by Dr. 
Wm. P. Wilson, upon “How to Make an 
Exhibit Pay," and is illustrated by a por- 
trait of Leon M. Guerrero, Secretary of the 
Philippine Exposition Board. 
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*Health"—New York.—It is a paper that 
always has something of interest on the sub- 
ject of health. and should be widely read. 

“Review of Reviews"—New York—con- 
tains a character sketch of Judge Parker, 
who is before the public eye as Democratic 
candidate for President. It is always up-to- 
date. 

“The Popular Phrenologist"—London— 
contains a sketch of C. Kinloch Cooke, Esq., 
M.A., LL.M., author and journalist. He is 
a man of great force of character. Among 
the occupations and professions Mr. J. Mil- 
lott Severn writes upon the “Clerk.” 

"The Living Age"—BDoston.—'"lolstoy on 
the War" is the name of one article, trans- 
lated by V. Tchertkoff and I. F. M. 

“Lippineott’s Maguzine"—New — York.— 
The Cousin of President Roosevelt, Maude 
Roosevelt, has written an article on “Social 
Logics," which is a novelette of two attrac- 
tive girls of good family, but small means, 
who drift together in a boarding-house. It 
is a tale of gay New York and gayer Paris. 
Geo. Moore writes his finishing article on 
“Modes and Memories.” 

“Sugeestion”—Chicago—contains an arti- 
cle on “Appendicitis,” by the editor, Herbert 
R. Parkyn, who says that the first, last, and 
only cause of appendicitis is insufficient 
drinking of liquids, and further states that 
two quarts of liquid are required by every 
full-grown person, to obtain perfect health, 
every twenty-four hours. 

*Mind"—New York—contains an article 
on “The Meaning of Life," by Lucinda B. 
Chandler, an article on “Self Knowledge,” 
by Marietta Purshley, and one on “Charac- 
ter," by S. M. Talbot. It is edited by Charles 
Brodie Patterson. 

“The Lititz Express”—Pennsylvania—con- 
tains an article on “American Women, 
Are They Becoming Healthier?’ Another 
on "Lexington's Great Event." This is an 
interesting little paper, and contains much 
condensed news. 

“Human Culture"? — Chicago. TII. —We 
note note that Prof. V. G. Lundquist has 
united his monthly journal, “Self Culture" 
with “Human Culture. Mrs. Vaught has 
secured his services in her examination rooms 
in Chicago. 
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“The Pacific Medical Journal”—San Fran- 
cisco—contains a report in a recent number 
of the annual meeting of the Medical Society 
of the State of California. It also states 
that a new vegetarian society is to be estab- 
lished at Linda Vista, a little suburb of 
Pasadena. The society is to be called the 
Victoria University of Vitaphysics. The 
“Vitas” are to live on roots and herbs 
mostly. They do not believe in war nor in 
killing any animal for food. They do not 
believe in wearing shoes. Even sugar from 
the cane and beet is to be cut out. Instead 
they will use maple sugar. 


“The Christian Advocate’—New York— 
contains an article on “The Woman's Col- 
lege Out of Study Hours,” by Charlotte G. 
Tuthill. Some interesting illustrations ac- 
company the article. “Two Great Methodist 
School-Masters” is the title of another arti- 
cle. The Rev. Geo. H. Whitney, LL.D., 
President of Centenary Collegiate Institute, 
Hackettstown, N. J., and the Rev. Herbert 
F. Fisk, LL.D., Principal of Northwest 
Academy, Evanston, Ill. 
` “The Literary Digest"—New York—con- 
tains the portraits of “Men of Mark at 
Mukden,” which illustrate an article on 
“England’s National Existence,” and the 
“Right of Search and Seizure,” and an arti- 
ele by Prof. Geo. T. Knight on “The New 
Hell.” He calls attention to the change that 
has come over to the popular conception of 
hell in recent years. Marion Harland de- 
fends the “Marriage Institution” against 
the attacks of a Bachelor Maid, which is 
the subject of another article. 


“The People’s Health Journal”—Chicago, 
Ill._—contains an article on “Shall Con- 
sumptives be Excluded from the School?" 
the writer of which thinks that consumptives 
should conform to certain rules, if they at- 
tend public schools. 

“Madame” — Indianapolis — contains 
bright and interesting articles, many of which 
refer the reader to England and its customs, 
such as “English Five o'Clock Tea,” ‘“Pic- 
tures from the Royal Academy Exhibition," 
and *Madame's London Letter." 

“New Thought"—New York City.—Wm. 
Walker Atkinson writes “Chips From the 
Old Block." Among other things he says, 
*Don't lie down and whimper because you 
have been dealt a lash from the whip of 
fate. De a thoroughbred, stretch yourself 
out and show the crowd what is in you." 


“The Club Woman"—New York—contains 
an article on Woman's Struggle for Power,” 
by the editor. Another article on “To Have 
and to Hold" is by Mrs. Robt. J. Burdette, 
which is full of helpful suggestiveness. “A 
Girls’ College in Constantinople" is an article 
that brings hometo us many interesting facts 
in the Far East. The article is illustrated 
with many views, both of the house and 
students, 
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PUBLISHERS' DEPARTMENT. 


Wanted—Indiana-Arizona Development, 
Black Rock Gold and Copper, Jualpa,, Last 
Chance, Wishon Lead and Zinc, Rhyolite- 
Beacon Gold, East Tonopah, Bagdad Gold 
and Copper, Night Hawk, Red Fissure, 
Great Cariboo Gold, Nabob Oil, Wyandoth 
Oil, and Seattle and Catella Bay Oil, for 
other legitimate stocks of values. 
ve dal National Mining Exchange, Elk 
art. 


Owing to the want of space, several arti- 
cles have been left over for next month. 


WHAT PHRENOLOGY HAS DONE 
FOR OTHERS. WHAT IT CAN 
DO FOR YOU. 


TO SAVE TIME IS TO LENGTHEN LIFE. 


Everyone is asking nowadays how can 
they carve the marble of their own indi- 
vidual temples so as to build a structure 
that will not crumble, but bring into promi- 
nence a worthy building of a worthy ambi- 
tion. This is an important idea for all to 
have, and persons are asking the best way 
to accomplish it. Andrew Carnegie has 
said: “Not to know yourself Phrenologically 
is sure to keep you standing on the ‘Bridge 
of Sighs’ all your life.” 

Why not then use the human bricks and 
mortar to erect a suitable temple of which 
you can be proud all your life? Study 
Phrenology; begin at once. 


WE CAN PAINT YOUR SUCCESS— 
“LOOK AHEAD.” 


This is the motto of every man and woman 
of the hour. Phil. D. Armour has said, 
“Every man and woman can do something. 
and there is plenty to do. Phrenology will 
teach each person what that something is.” 

Who is going to be wise enough to look 
ahead and see what his work in life ought 
to be before it is too late to make a change, 
for life is too short to make a mistake, and 
“true greatness lies in doing common things 
uncommonly well,” says John D. Rockefeller! 


HOW WE CAN IMPROVE YOUR BUSI 
NESS. 


Everyone with a livelihood to earn, wants 
to know how to scale the mountain of suc- 
cess in such a way as to avoid falling to the 
bottom, and having to climb time after time 
without any good result. 

Chauncey M. Depew says: “When a man 
knows himself, he knows what to do. 
Phrenology tells him what he is.” 

It is of no use for a man to expect suc 
cess simply by luck and good fortune. The 
most of us have to carve out our own des 
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tinies, mold our own statues, and make 
our own success. 

Emerson has told us, “We are used as 
brute atoms until we think, then we use 
all the rest.” For, persons who think in 
the right direction, and set their powers 
to work in the right sphere, make few or 
no mistakes. 

The key to unlock right thinking is 
Phrenology. Who intends to secure this 
golden key? 


HOW WE CAN IMPROVE YOUR INCOME 


There is no person of limited means who 
would not like to try the responsibility of 
doubling his annual income if he knew ex- 
actly how to do it. Such persons should 
follow Horace Mann's golden rule. He once 
very wisely said: 

*[f I had only one dollar in the world, 
I would spend it with a good Phrenologist, 
learning what I should do." 

As Phrenology can point out the practi- 
cal fitness of one man to become a success- 
ful merchant like A. T. Stewart or John 
Wanamaker, so it can tell another man like 
Thomas A. Edison that he can become a 
successful inventor. Thomas A. Edison 
said: 

“I never knew I had an inventive talent 
until Prof. O. S. Fowler examined my head, 
and told me so. I was a stranger to myself 
until then." 

What man has been more successful or 
doubled his income more completely by the 
use of his talents than Edison? 


HOW WE CAN INCREASE YOUR VITAL 
FORCE. 


A person can increase his vital force by 
rightly understanding his own powers. It 
does not matter how weak he is, he can im- 
prove his chances in life by right thinking 
and right doing. The only thing a man needs 
to do is to rightly adjust his mind. Vital 
force is increased by using one's positive 
faculties, namely Firmness, Self-Esteem, 
Combativeness, and Destructiveness, and 
keeping in abeyance the influence of small 
Hope, large Cautiousness or fear. and over- 
sensitiveness, and large Approbativeness. 
Failure does not come to persons who use 
their forceful, executive, persevering. in- 
genious, practical elements of mind, and it 
is clear to see that want of confidence, fear 
of failure, and doubt in one’s ability will 
bring about a pessimism that will result in 
failure. Strengthen yourself by resisting 
impediments that stand in your way, and 
do not give room for the weeds of discontent 
to grow. Use a cultivator in the garden of 
your mind, and dig them up every morning, 
then the soul will produce something that 
is useful, something that is beneficial, some- 
thing that is strong and vigorous. It is 
true that ali acts, thoughts, feelings, and 
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desires that are persisted in, finally estab- 
lish nerve paths, and co-ordinating brain 
centers, which become the physical basis of 
subeequent thought and conduct, as we have 
repeatedly said, then persist in filling your 
mind with healthful, reassuring thoughta. 
Phrenology will help you to do this; Phre- 
nology will tell you how to do this; Phre- 
nology will set you to work. 


HELPFUL NUGGETS (TOWARD SELF- 
IMPROVEMENT). l 


As sure as the sun rises in the morning 
and sets at night so “Brain paths and nerve 
centers, which are never exercised gradually 
become weaker, and have but little influence 
upon the character. By persistent daily 
exercise of weak faculties, and the desira- 
ble traits of mind (and heart), and at the 
same time allowing the baser passions, and 
those elements which are too strong to re- 
main dormant, the nerve paths and brain 
centers of the former will be strengthened, 
and those of the latter weakened, thereby 
forming the physical basis of a strong and 
a noble character." These are words of 
wisdom and strength, and are helpful nug- 
gets in the building up of one’s mind, and 
although one need not aspire to build a sky- 
scraper, yet self-improvement will always 
add a dome to one’s character, and a sky- 
light to one’s brain, and height to one’s head. 
Are there not hundreds of men and women 
to-day who want knowledge in the form of 
nuggets, which they can handle and use in 
after life which will add toward their self- 
improvement? 


PHRENOLOGY IN A NUTSHELL. 


The cry is to-day, "We have not time to 
study this or that philosophy. All we want 
to know is how to choose a pursuit in life 
to help us fill our proper niche, Nothing 
will help you to do this better than to take 
a short and concise course in Phrenology. 
The instruction is wonderfully condensed, 
and saves a vast amount of personal study, 
which can be taken afterward at leisure, 
but the alphabet is so combined in the 
forthcoming course, commencing in Sep- 
tember that everyone is more than doubly 
repaid for the time and expense given to 
the few hours that have to be devoted to 
the work, and. what results at the end! 
Nothing gives us a keener insight into our 
own characters, or brings us into more sym- 
pathetic relations with our fellow-men or 
enables us to account for so many “misfits” 
than Phrenology. The foresight of parents 
in helping children to encourage their right 
talents has given the world a Handel, a 
Livingston, a Marconi, a Franklin, a Morse, 
a McKinley, and a Shakespeare. That there 
is hidden talent stowed away in many un- 
observed and unknown men and women to- 
day is our sincere belief. Will not such 
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allow Phrenology to bring it to light, and 
emancipate their minds, so that they may be 
properly appreciated in life? 


STRIKE WHILE THE IRON IS HOT. 


Strike while the iron is hot. The course 
at the Institute begins on the first Wednes- 
day in September, and continues until the 
last week in October. Who is willing and 
prepared to make the sacrifice of leaving 
everything else in order to attend it? The 
course will teach two branches of Phrenology 
—the theoretical and the practical. 

Much experience of practical Phrenologists 
will be thrown into this work. The study 
is arranged so that students may have an 
opportunity of learning how to delineate 
character as well as to qualify as specialists 
in certain directions, such as Lecturers on 
Phrenology; Business Men who are con- 
stantly employing labor, and need to know 
whom to select; Writers for the press, and 
Teachers of classes, either as Kindergartners 
or Professors in various branches of mental 
science, etc. 

We look for your co-operation and support 
in this ever-widening, ever useful branch of 
learning. 

Call or send for prospectus, 

Care of FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
24 E. 22d St., New York City. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL CONFIRMATION. 


Intellect and Size of Skill.—The opinion 
is widely held that intelligence is con- 
nected with cranial capacity, or, in other 
words, with the size of the head. “The 
question," says “Cosmos,” “has often 
been brought up by scientists, but their 
investigations have resulted in nothing 
conclusive, and this has geen generally 
regarded as due to the fact that these 
two magnitudes are incommensurable. 
We may, it is true, measure the length 
and breadth of a head, but how shall we 
express degrees of intellect in figures? 
However this may be, these difficulties 
have not frightened Prof. Karl Pearson, 
who has made a series of experiments 
that he describes in a recent paper be- 
fore the London Royal Society. To elimi- 
nate as far as possible the errors that 
might be introduced into comparative 
measurements on a large number of per- 
sons by differences of age, education, and 
nourishment, Professor Pearson devoted 
his attention to a homogeneous group of 
individuals of the same social environ- 
ment—the students of the University of 
Cambridge. The Anthropological So- 
ciety of Cambridge furnished him with a 
series of measurements on students 
whose university standing could be ob- 
tained from the records. The results de- 
duced from these measurements by a 
method invented by Professor Pearson 
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+ + . proves that the intelligence of a 
student, so far as it can be measured by 
his success as a scholar, has no sensible 
relation to the size of his head. Other 
experiments in different colleges of the 
United Kingdom confirm this result.— 
"The Literary Digest," May 31, 1902. 


Authors like to get honest opinions of 
their works; but such opinions are so 
difficult to come by that they sometimes 
fish for them. President Roosevelt was 
once traveling in Idaho, and passed a 
book-store, in the window of which was 
a copy of his “ Winning of the West." 
Going into the store, he inquired: 

“Who is this author, Roosevelt? " 

"Oh," said the book-seller, “he's a 
ranch-driver.” 

* And what do you think of his book?” 
asked the President. 

* Well," said the dealer, slowly and de- 
liberately, “ I’ve always thought I'd like 
to meet the author and tell him that if 
he had stuck to running a ranch and give 
up writing books he’d have made a pow- 
erful more of a success at his trade."— 
Selected. 


A HYGIENIC BREAD-MAKING 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


Every workman in the employ of a well 
known company of bread manufacturers 
is obliged to submit to a physical exami- 
nation and to procure a doctor’s certifi- 
cate showing him to be in perfect health. 
Upon entering the building he is required 
to disrobe and deposit his clothes in a 
locker provided for the purpose. He 
then passes turough a shower bath, and 
on to a further room, where each day 
clean underwear, shoes and white canvas 
uniforms are provided by the company. 
The bread is practically not handled dur- 
ing its manufacture. The water is 
sterilized and flows directly through au- 
tomatic valves into the breadmixers’ 
troughs. The milk, butter, and other 
ingredients are as pure as it is possible 
to procure them, and the bread when it 
comes from the oven is wrapped in para- 
ffin paper, so that it may not be contami- 
nated by future handling. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES 

“The Hospital"—London.— Contains an 
interesting historical sketch of some of the 
London hospitals, and many interesting 
articles on various forms of disease. 

“The Theosophist"—Madras, Ind.—Con- 
tains an article by C. W. Leadbeater on 
“How to Build Character,” among other in- 
teresting articles. 


All housewives should possess a “Hygienic 
Home Cook Book.” Fowler & Wells Co., 24 
E. 22d Street. New York City. 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 


ogy. At list prices these amount to $18.75. 


Express collect. 


The set will be sent for $13.00, 


The Student's Set 


For 1904 


The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 


In Phrenologv, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed trom New Plates. ramo, 
192 es. y the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FowLER. Cloth, $1.00. 


Lectures on Man 


A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 


Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
MCNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The Temperaments 


Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. H. 
Tacques, M. D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler's New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards of one hundred divisions, in 
china Newly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5 oo. 


Express Address 


Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22d St., New York 


Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET (Price, $18.75], 
Jor which I enclose $13.00. 


New Physiognomy 


Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
temperament and external forms, and es- 


pecially in the *'Human Face Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. By S. R. WELLS. 
$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 


Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FowLrR. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 


Considered in relation to external objects. By 
GEO. COMBE. With portrait Bound in Cloth, 


$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 

Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 

THoMAS A. and WILLIAM HYDE. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely. and 
present it from new and original standpoints. his is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who wculd excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. Hor- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness, Value of a Large 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00. 


Post Office 
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The , Owl 


is eagerly grasped by judicious advertisers 
who want to reach the best class of readers 
and purchasers in the great Middle West 
and Southwest effectively. A limited amount 
of space can be secured in its columns for 
the summer and fall months if early appli- 
cation is made, 

THE OWL is always clean, bright, and 
elegantly printed on heavy book paper, and 
strongly appeals to the most intelligent 
readers; and advertisers make no mistake 
when they use its columns. Sample copies 
and rate cards supplied on request to the 
publishers, 


WILLIAM W. WARNER & CO. 


213 North C Street, 
MONMOUTH, ILL, 


[X^ A new bookstore stock for exchange 
for an improved farm in New England, near 
sea coast, with good buildings, clear. 
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AUCUST CLUB WOMAN 


" Woman's Struggle tor Power" isa strong and timely editorial 
in the August Cub Woman, handled vigorously by Mrs Dore Lynn, 
The usual Club Features are added to by n department called 
“General Federation Notes," conducted by Mrs. Sarah Plint Decker. 
The value avd necessity of libraries for children amt the very 
Moris strongly urged by the Céad Woman, andan * Little Home 
Jbraries for the Chi dren, by Katharine Foutse Smith and 
"Traveling Libraries " by Kosine Ryan, are two widely diferent 
hut very excellent schemes for bringing books and magazines into 
the homes of the poor and isolated. 
Alragrether, the August Cub Haman, with (ts good fiction, sea- 
sonable poetry, antl beautiful typographic makenp, isa. creditable 
number, Poaki noh in quality what it has best in quontily 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Mistakes of 
New Thought 


Read Human Nature for May, 
June, July, and August. The 
four copies, 20 cents mailed. 


Prof. HADDOCK, Phrenologist 


1020 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


MILLER’S HOTEL 


87, 80 & 41 West 20th St, NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 
In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 


| health, Also Electro- Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 


and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 


Terms: Room, 81.00 to 83.00 per day; with 
Noard, 82.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 


810 to $30, according to room. 

l0 Popular Works on the New 
Thought, $1 each postpaid, or 

$15 if all are ordered at one time 


THE HEART OF THE New TuoucGnuT—lHlla 
Wheeler Wilcox . $1.00 
THOUGHT- FoRcCE— William Ww alker Atkinson 1.00 
Law or THE New Tuovent—William 
Walker Atkinson ‘ 1.00 
NUGGETS OF THE NEW THOUGHT- w illiam 


Walker Atkinson 1.00 
MEMORY-CULTURE— William Walker 
Atkinson . 1,00 
be read from your | Tue BIBLE YEAR- Book—Mary F, Haydon 100 
HRAAWHE ‘N= on receipt of : 2c. SERIES A — Personal. Magnetism and the 
HENRY RICE, Craphologist Divine Science of Zoism : z . Loo 
1927 Madison Avenue, P jet. York Series B — Hypnotism, Mesmerism, and 
Suggestion . 3 > 3 . 1.00 
————— | SERIES C—C lairvoyance, Telepathy, Con- 
centration, et. , . 1.00 
A A Ne p | SERIES D — Psychometry, Palmistry, Phre- 
w OS er nology, Astrology, etc 1.00 
MESMERISM IN INDIA—James SE :sdaile, M.D. 1.00 
Size, 19x 24 inches TRAINING OF CHIL ie a IN NEW 
THouGHT—Frances Partlow 1.00 
Just the thing for Lecturers THE MIND' SAT TATBMEN ae Iriel Buchan: in roo 
o use in ing a town or THE HOME-COURSE IN OSTEOPATHY OF 
village, or for svanin enter- THE COLUMBIA COLLEGE ren 
tainment. Space eft for THE New THOUGHT ANNUAL, 1902, 220 pp. 1.00 
date and name of lecturer ‘THE MAIL-ORDER BustINnEss—Sydney 
- Flower. : I oo 
printer, on good paper, and Joy PirLosormy—Elizabeth Towne 100 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East aad Street, New York | 24 East 22d Street New York 
Ie writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
"v [ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Over 550,000 copies of this Book have been 
sold, and the last Edition is better than ever 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


PHRENOLOGY 
In4 PHYSIOLOGY and 
PHYSIOGNOMY 


A Complete Handbook for the People. With over 
One Hundred New Illustrations, including a Chart 
for the Use of Practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pages. 


By the Renowned Phrenologists 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER 


“* Phrenology |' the very word thrills my soul, and with the touch of 
a Master attunes my heart to a song of gratitude and praise. Phrenology 
is the only science that can solve the problems of our destiny ; the only 
philosophy that explains man as a physical and spiritual being Phrenology 
is the golden key that unlocks the sacred 1iysteries of human possibilities. 
It is like a voice that speaks to the sleeping soul and cries, ‘Awake, thou 
that dreamest of ideal things, and know that thou art a god, and canst 
create for thyself the wonder-world of thine own imaginings.’ It speaks 
to the disheartened mortal and thrills him with the message, ‘All power 
is within you; learn but to know thyself, and thcu shalt be owner of 
the spheres.’ . 

“ Phrenology is an alluring star that glows brightly in Life's firmament 
for all, and its brightness allures the poet and the lover; its depth baffles yet 
fascinates the philosopher, and its simplicity attracts the child. | cannot. 
say, ‘Long hve Phrenolegy,’ for it, like all other truth, is immortal, but 
here's to the health and long life of its faithful progenitors. May their zeal 
be undiminished and their efforts unceasing to spread thie gospel of humaa 
salvation that is able to solve the mysteries of our heing. and ta lead mau 
up to & heaven of his own creation.” 


Cloth, $1.00 
SEND FOR A COPY AT ONCE, STUDY THE PEOPI.E 
YOU SEE, AND ALSO YOUR OWN CHARACTER 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. NEW YORK 
L. N. FOWLER & CO. - - LONDON 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium _ 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 


natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A 


hristian family home. 44 years in this work. 


No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 
Address F. WILSON HURD, Nontas Water Gar, Monroe Co., Pa. 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


GREENWICH, Conn. 
Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, 
Correspondence solicited. 
M. Hitcucock, M.D., Prop. 


LUCIFER Morning” 

MORNING 
A fortnightly Journal of Radical Thought — Devoted 
mainiy to the Emanctpation of Womanhood and 
Motherhood from Sex Slavery, and to the Right of the 
Child to Be Born Well. Send 25 cents in stamps to 
500 Fulton Street, Chicago, for a three months’ trial, 
and get a Catalogue of books and pamphlets In the 
line of Sex Reform. Samples Free. 


MAZDAZNAN ENCYCLOPADIA OF DIETETICS 
AND HOME COOK BOOK 
Cooked and Uncooked Foods 
What to Eat and How to Eat it 
Pick out what's best: Nature will do the rest. 
will se ly 


ir desevip 
we HRU 


»wght for 


Somi u» your name 
tive literat 
MAZUAZNAN. a monthly 
Mental and Physical Develop t 
THE MAZPAZNAN PUBLISHING COMIANY 
B6016-1*5 Lake Vark Avenne, Dept. 5, CHICAGO, ILE. 


CHILDREN 
TEETHING 


fq has been used for 
Mrs, Winslow's bas, been used, for 
: by MILLIONS OF 
Soothing Syrup MoTHÉRS ron 
THEIRCHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING WITH PERFECT 5 
CESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS 
THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the BEST REMEDY 
FOR DIARRHC(CEA. 
Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. 
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Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


SUGGESTION 


is a practical home magazine devoted 
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The Present Day Use of Phrenology. 


By THE How. JoguN S. Crosspy, LAWYER AND POLITICIAN. 


Digest of his recent Address before 
the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy, and a Mental Snap-shot from 
a Persona] Examination. 


Mr. Crosby said in part: It affords 
me great pleasure to comply with Miss 
Fowler's request to attend your open- 
ing meeting of the Forty-first Session. 

From what I have heard this even- 
ing and from my personal observa- 
tions, I do not believe there is a sci- 
ence that has progressed further than 
Phrenology, including medicine, unless 
it is surgery. He believed that path- 
ological medicine or surgery had per- 
haps eclipsed every other science; and, 
although our chairman said we do not 
claim that Phrenology is complete as 
a science or perfect as an art, yet he 
believed it was sufficiently advanced 
to be used as an applied science. If 
the proper study of mankind is man, 
then we should give our attention to 
Phrenology ; and, although I have been 
too busy in my profession as a lawyer 
to study it minutely, yet the subject 
was brought very early to my atten- 
tion through some of its literature. 
When travelling the other day, I met 
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a lady who told me she had molded 
her daughter's education on her knowl- 
edge of Phrenology, and I never found 
anyone who has known anything about 


: the subject but who has believed in it; 


it is only those who are ignorant of its 
principles who disbelieve it. 

If the names of distinguished men 
who have believed in the science can 
have any weight with us, surely they 
are sufficient to banish all our doubts. 
One of the greatest philosophers of the 
last century and one of the most log- 
ical writers on the subject of mental 
science was: George Combe, who im- 
mortalized his name by writing “The 
Constitution of Man.” By reading 
through that book my life was marked 
out by it, and I have never forgotten 
his life of philosophy. His idea was 
that natural laws never conflicted with 
divine laws; that the two worked to- 
gether harmoniously. But if by any 
chance the divine laws were not under- 
stood, he believed in following nature, 
and he knew he would be doing right. 
Combe, however, was not popular or 
understood when he was alive, and had 
he lived in the time of Socrates, no 
doubt he would have been called upon 
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to die a similar death and drink hem- 
lock. To-day we are enjoying the 
fruits of his labors. . 

Having given some attention to poli- 
tics, I have come in contact with all 
classes and conditions of men, and I 
have always found my knowledge of 
human nature of use to me in judging 
of the differences among men. 

A great many men we have to look 
after who are doing what the Phrenol- 
ogist would have expected them to do. 
The longer I live the less inclined I 
feel to blame anyone for his individual 
weaknesses, but I believe that every- 
one does just about as well as he can. 
There was also the financial side of the 
question, and persons had to answer 
the dinner-bell. Where, however, John 
or Sam framed their lives by Phrenol- 
ogy, they never went very much astray 
or wide of the mark; without Phren- 
ology the square peg gets into the 
round hole. There are ministers who 
never ought to have been in a pulpit, 
who ought to have been mechanics, 
and there are mechanies who ought 
to have been ministers. Phrenology 
cannot go so far as to tell men that 
they ean. succeed in anything; it is all 
a matter of brain. You would not ex- 
pect from the fool as much as you 
would from Shakespeare. The brain 
of the fool in the immortal poet would 
have done much the same as in the 
fool, and the brain of Shakespeare in 
the head of the fool would have done 
much the same as Shakespeare did. 
Daniel Webster had a fine brain, and 
he carried out the work he was organ- 
ized to do the same as the idiot does. 
They could never be on the same level. 
Phrenology helps us to deal out justice 
to all men. If it were not for our ig- 
norance we might do better. 

I believe in that socialism that says 
we govern each other. We shall see 
the day when political meetings will 
be held in churches rather than in 
saloons. I believe in the justice that 
appreciates the best in man. Politics 
are ethics. Freedom has its relation 
to justice—freedom and justice are 
the two grandest conceptions of words 
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we can have. Jefferson’s idea of jus- 
tice to man was about right. Tom 
Paine fought for freedom as few men 
have. Phrenology believes in natu- 
ral rights, but a man has often to 
get them for himself. Here, again, 
Combe's ideas about the nearness of 
God and nature are explained. I once 
expressed my views to a reporter on 
natural rights, and he said there was 
no such thing as natural rights; then 
I said, “If there is no such thing as 
natural rights, there cannot be any 
such thing as natural wrongs.” “No,” 
said he, "there is not." But I am in- 
clined to think that there are natural 
rights which should be observed. The 
philosophy of Gall and Spurzheim 
brings us nearer to nature and nearer 
to God than any other philosophy, and 
experience teaches me to keep close 
to the human nature they have taught. 
I advise all young men to take hold 
of Phrenology. When I was a teacher, 
I found that Professor Bain's book on 
Mental Science was so highly appreci- 
ated in the six months of the senior 
year of the High School that I de- 
termined to try it in the junior year, 
and, somewhat to my surprise, I found 
that it was just as much appreciated 
among the juniors as among the sen- 
iore. I met a Texas banker in my 
travels quite recently who was one of 
my classmates. He had studied Bain 
with me, and said he enjoyed nothing 
so much as reading Bain on Mental 
Science, for it was like taking hold of 
the earth. 

Everyone now understands that “the 
brain is the organ of the mind,” and 
its practical application of it is being 
worked out year by year in such an 
institute as this. If I had a family 
of children just going out into the 
world I would have them all examined 
Phrenologically to help them guard 
against special weaknesses and con- 
serve their energies. 

Mr. Fowler examined my head forty 
years ago and I have not forgotten his 
advice to this day. He told me not to 
marry a homely woman, but if I did 
to go West. I soon after married and 
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my wife was not homely, but a beauti- 
ful, helpful woman, and, strange to 
say, I did go West. I believe the beau- 
ty of the soul makes the beauty be- 
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SNAP-SHOT OF MR. CROSBY. 


We have in this gentleman a large 
and powerfully organized brain. From 
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THE HON. JOHN 8. CROSBY. 


Strong observing powers, forensic energy, keen preception of men, accurate foresight and love of equity 


hind the shoes and coat. Mr. Fowler 
knew I loved to see beautiful things. 
T believe you need never grow old if 
you know about the great God. There 
1s plenty to think of to keep the heart 
young if we believe in the principles 
laid down by Combe. 
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stem to stern, from A to Z, from head 
to foot, there tingles the personal 
magnetism of the orator. 

His height of head makes him be- 
lieve in the golden rule, *Do unto 
others as ye would have others do unto 
you." The breadth of the forehead 
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gives him expamsiveness of intellect. 
No narrow ideas will satisfy him, 
therefore one would expect to find 
him possessed of well-balanced ideas, 
well-regulated energies and a well- 
poised judgment. . Quality of organiza- 
tion and temperamental condition fa- 
vor more than ordinary versatility of 
talent and availability of mind. Keen 
perceptions, excellent memory by asso- 
ciation, intuitive insight into charac- 
ter, constructive imagination, broad 
sympathies, a love of equity and jus- 
' tice, express themselves in the contour 
of this head. 

Love to his fellow man is only out- 
weighed by his love to his God, and 
his conception of the divine and ruling 
power of the universe, will be a merci- 
ful deliverer rather than a scourging 
and relentless father. A very far- 
seeing mind is his. Look to the centre 
of the parietal bone for an expression 
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of his forethought. Examine the su- 
perior segment of his posterior top 
head for his love of equity. Scan his 
central brain faculty where the hair 
parts from his forehead and you will 
be able to account for his keen and 
penetrating perceptions of men. Note 
the breadth of the head above his 
ears for his forensic energy, and meas 
ure the arch of the brow for his ca- 
pacity to gather facts, and all will be 
convinced of his matured judgment 
and organizing ability. The spring of 
perpetual youth is in his veins, al- 
though his silky white hair should 
belie this remark. Long may he live 
to be a blessing to his fellows. His 
circumference, height and length of 
head, weight of body, height of stat- 
ure, and quality of organization, are 
all above the average; hence he is the 
happy possessor of strength, magna- 
nimity and power.—J. A. Fowler. 


The Correlation of Mind and Body 


. By ALLEN HADDOCK, 


Editor of Human Nature, San Francisco, Cal. 


Each human being differs from 
every other human being. Each per- 
son possesses forty-two mental facul- 
ties in the degree of development that 
stamps him with his own individual- 
ity, and yet the principles that govern 
him are the same as those governing 
every other man, the difference being 
in the degree of unfoldment of the 
souls various bodily functions, the 
brain being a part of the body or 
physical organization. 

Phrenology is not a system of 
“bumps,” as those uninformed on the 
subject ignorantly suppose. 

In accordance with its principles, 
character is determined by the length 
of brain fibre extending from the 
medulla oblongata to the cortex; size 
and shape of the head, hands, feet, 
and all the body: texture or quality 
of organization, culture, health, ex- 
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pression of face and environment, are 
all in evidence, and by and through 
them and them only the competent, 
scientific phrenologist can accurately 
determine character. 

Long years of observation have 
taught him that there is a direct re- 
lation between the body, or physical 
organization, and the mind; this rela- 
tion is so perfect that he reads char- 
acter as readily as ordinary men read 
& book. 

He knows that each organ of the 
brain has psychie as well as physical 
functions, the strength or weakness of 
which is determined by external ex- 
pression, as hereinafter stated. 

It is not my purpose here to deal 
with all the forty-two established men- 
tal faculties, but I will mention a few 
illustrating the correlation of body 
and inind. 
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Etymologically speaking, the body 
is the trunk of the man or animal, but 
in this connection, and physiologically 
to make it plain that Phrenology in- 
cludes the entire physical organization, 
I deem it better to make no distinc- 
tion between the brain and the rest 
of the corporeal structure. The term 
"body" here expressed includes the en- 
tire physieal man. 

Take for example the brain organ 
of Vitativeness, located behind the 
ears, above the mastoid process; when 
very large there will be a great prom- 
inence in this region; the ears will be 
long, accompanied generally by an 
acute angle of the inferior maxillary 
or lower jaw, and a compact body ; the 
flesh is well and tightly packed on the 
bones, rendering the subject wiry and 
enduring, enabling the brain (or soul) 
to resist disease and death of the body, 
and to shrink from annihilation. 

When this organ is small the mas- 
toid process and the region above will 
be small, the ears short, lower jaw 
weak, flesh loose and flabby, and the 
mind, so far as life is concerned, will 
be yielding. 

Let us now go to “Firmness,” When 
this brain organ is very large the 
erown of the head will be high and 
prominent; the spinal column will be 
stiff and unbending as an iron rod; 
there will be a “stiff upper lip,” and 
all the muscles of the body will be 
rigid, and the person so endowed will 
possess an unylelding disposition. His 
opinions and purposes will be fixed and 
immovable, he will be persistent and 
set in his way, he cannot be driven in 
any direction and will be liable to be- 
come very stubborn, obstinate and 
mulish. 

If Firmness be small, that part of 
the head wherein is located this organ 
will be shallow, the spine lack strength ; 
like all the muscles of the body, it 
will be weak and flexible, as will also 
the upper lip, and the character will 
be correspondingly weak, because the 
mind can only manifest itself in ac- 
cordance with its instrument—the 
body, which includes the brain. 
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Alimentiveness is located in front 
of the upper part of the ear and above 
the back part of the zygomatic arch. 
When this faculty is very large and 
active, it is accompanied by a large 
abdomen, a fulness of flesh and strong 
power to assimilate food. The cheeks 
are full and plump over the molar 
teeth. Persons so endowed have a 
hearty relish for food and drink, the 
dinner-bell is musie in their ears and 
their meals have a very important 
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place in their thoughts and they sel- 
dom eat too little, 

When this brain organ is weak the 
region is hollow ; so are the cheeks and 
abdomen, accompanied by sparseness 
of flesh. The person will pick at his 
food like a bird and seldom come to 
time at the table. Eating is the thing 
he puts off to the last. As a restau- 
rant-keeper or cook he would be an 
utter failure. 

Every organ of the brain has its spe- 
cial and separate mental and physical 
funetion; to deseribe them all would 
make this article too lengthy; suffice 
it to say, that there is a strict relation 
between the body, brain and mind, 
and that no other system of mental 
philosophy can demonstrate this fact 
so clearly and positively as does the 
science of Phrenology. 


812 THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


A BRIEF ANALYSIS OF THE LIFE 
. AND CHARACTER OF PROF. 
ALLEN HADDOCK, PHRENOL- 
OGIST, WRITER AND EDITOR. 


Some men are raised in the lap of 
luxury and do not know what it is to 
be buffeted about by the world. Such 
persons have a very different concep- 
tion of life than those who are called 
upon to experience the light and shade 
of a varied home life. 

We are not prepared to state as our 
belief that the child who is nursed in 
the lap of luxury, protected from all 
outside temptations, who knows noth- 
ing of the struggles and privations of 
other children, and who is sheltered 
from a knowledge of the world's sin, 
is any better prepared to lead a noble 
and useful life than one who is early 


called upon to battle with misfortune, ` 


and meet some of the sorrows fol- 
lowing the loss of both father and 
mother. 

Our worthy friend and editor of 
“Human Nature," who lives “Down by 
the Golden Gate," has not always lived 
near to the golden side of life. He 
has had a checkered experience for over 
fifty years, and has come out from such 
experience radiant with hope, joyous 
in his trust for the betterment of his 
fellow men, and anxious to do his level 
best in strengthening the cause that 
wil place a young man in his right 
career, 80 that he may avoid the expe- 
rience that he was obliged to endure 
when he was left an orphan and called 
upon to struggle alone. It was not 
until he was nineteen that a decided 
improvement took place in his career. 
It was then that Mr. L. N. Fowler 
visited Batley, and gave a course of 
lectures on Phrenology. Young Had- 
dock grew interested in the lectu- 
rer’s discourses and examinations, and 
sought the professors advice. The 
correct delineation of his character, 
the advice with regard to his strong 
and weak points, and wherein he re- 
sembled his mother, whom Professor 
Fowler had never seen, seemed re- 
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markable to him and he became so 
enthused with Phrenology that he 
bought the *Self-Instructor" and a 
Bust, and when Mr. Fowler again vis- 
ited Batley, some years later, he at- 
tended his course of lessons. 

“To Professor L. N. Fowler," Mr. 
Haddock says, “belongs the honor 
of putting me on my right course 
in adopting Phrenology as a pro- 
fession." i 

When Professor Fowler put his 
hands upon young Haddock’s head he 
said: “This gentleman is remarkable 
for humor; he is witty, and would 
make you laugh at his grandmothers 
funeral.” He at the same time advised 
Mr. Haddock to get married, who 
writes: *I had already fallen in love 
with the only girl in Batley, and we 
are courting yet." The portrait of 
this estimable lady we give below, with 
her husband. 

Following the examination of Mr. 
Haddock, he recalls the description 
made by Mr. Fowler of two other gen- 
tlemen, one being an inventor, the 
other a witty cobbler. Describing the 
first gentleman, Professor Fowler said: 
*Here we have a man of mechanical 
ingenuity. He is by nature an invent- 
or, and would make a good architect 
or builder, but not a good contractor. 
He lacks financial ability. He has a 
moral character, and is a conscientious 
man." 'This description brought great 
applause, as the gentleman had already 
invented a centrifugal pump that had 
saved a corporation thousands of 
pounds, but he failed to receive any 
income from his invention, and twenty 
years later, although a successful archi- 
tect, he died a poor man, though high- 
ly respected. 

When Mr. Fowler put his hands upon 
the second man the audience began to 
laugh. The lecturer described him so 
accurately that a gentleman who sat 
next to Mr. Haddock cried out, “Oh, 
he knows Abe!” As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Fowler had never seen the subject 
before, nor heard his name. On rising 
to reply, the witty cobbler, who stam- 
mered, said: 
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“L-l-l-ladies and g-g-g-gentlemen, 
Mr. Fowler says I would make a good 
shoemaker; w-w-w-well, you know I 
a-a-am a shoemaker, but I think of 
cha-cha-changing my trade be-be-be- 
cause 7 cannot stand sitting.” 

“Of course everyone laughed heart- 
ily at Abe’s wit, for who in the world 
can stand sitting anyway. My interest 
deepened from this time onward,” Mr. 
Haddock writes, “and suffice it to say 
that at present my family consists of 
a large wife and a small family of nine 
children, all grown up. Eight of them 
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the articles are read by Yorkshiremen 
all over the world. 

Mr. Haddock has a wiry constitu- 
tion, and an active, healthy brain, 
which enables him to adapt himself 
quite readily to a large number of 
people and many lines of work; in fact, 
a proper Phrenologist, who conducts a 
paper like “Human Nature,” hardly 
knows when his work is done. He is a 
locomotive man, and his mental vigor 
and capacity for headwork are shown 
in his broad, high forehead. He quick- 
ly absorbs ideas, as well as generates 


I brought to America over nineteen 
years ago. I practiced Phrenology in 
England up to 1884, mainly as an ama- 
teur, but since that time I have de- 
voted all my attention to the science, 
and have been in one block in San 
Francisco for nineteen years.” Mr. 
Haddock has been connected with the 
newspaper called the “Batley Report- 
er" for thirty-two years, and is now 
and has been for the last nineteen 
years the credited correspondent in 
San Francisco for that publication. 
All his articles are headed “Down by 
the Golden Gate," and the “Reporter” 
being the largest and leading news- 
paper in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
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them, and his language, joined to his 
wit, Comparison and Combativeness, 
enable him to sustain his arguments 
on any debatable point. Mr. Haddock 
is an enthusiastic man, and his moral 
brain makes him anxious to uphold 
some principle, fight for some cause, 
and sustain some reform work. His 
mental vision is accurate, and it will 
be easily seen that his large fund of hu- 
man nature makes him an apt deline- 
ator of character. Mr. Haddock began 
to earn his own living at thirteen years 
of age, when he was left an orphan, and 
has been his own employer since he 
was nineteen. He has a well-ordered 
mind, is shrewd, far-sighted, intuitive, 
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keen in repartee, and through his large 
Hope and Spirituality his mind is car- 
ried upward to the contemplation of 
immaterial subjects. He is a racy 
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speaker, an interesting conversational- 
ist, a logical writer, and an accurate 
delineator of character. 

J. A. FOWLER. 


Practical Psychology." 


Observation.—(a) The Knowing Pow- 
ers, according to Psychology; (b) 
the Perceptive Faculties, according 
to Phrenology. No. II. 

It is not alone enough for a child 
to look out of a window to see whether 
it is raining or not, for if the child 
wants to go out he will be disposed 
to think that the rain has ceased when 
it is really falling, and how can he use 
several powers or interests of his mind 
unless he has many governing forces? 
The brain would be much slower to 
act if his brain were an unit, but being 
divided into faculties (according to 
Phrenology), the child can deceive 
even his senses by his desire to go out. 
It is thus apparent that we need men- 
tal influences as well as influences 
through the senses to guide us. 

(a) Psychologists tell us that, “a 
child during the first weeks of life has 


very little recognition of outer things. — 


The child receives visual impressions, 
but these are not referred to external 
objects. It is by the daily renewed 
conjunctions of simple sense-experi- 
ences—and more particularly those of 
sight and of touch—that the little 
learner comes to refer its impressions 
to objects. By continually looking at 
the objects handled, the visual percep- 
tion of direction becomes perfected, as 
also that of distance within certain 
limits.” 

Psychologists agree on the point that 
a mother trains her infant to remem- 
ber faces and objects in such a positive 
manner that certain powers of the 
mind are appealed to and the activity 
of those powers results in a definite 
development of the brain. 

(b) Phrenology points out that there 


* Digest of a chapter of a new work on 
“ Practical Psychology," now in the press. 
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are centres which control the sense of 
distance from one place to another, 
and the function of Locality explains 
fully what this faculty is able to do. 

The brain of a child is not equally 
developed in all parts.  Phrenology 
recognizes this, though psychologists 
will not admit that such a thing is pos- 
sible. A teacher gropes in the dark in 
judging of a child's perceptive sense 
when he takes psychology as his guide, 
but when he embraces the tenets of 
Phrenology and understands its prin- 
ciples, and studies the functions of 
each part of the brain, he can then 
apply his knowledge in a logical way 
to the children under his care. He 
will know whether a child will be able 
to recognize words and recolleet the 
form of words or possess the memory 
of how those words are spelled; thus 
he ean distinguish at the commence- 
ment of his school term what children 
in his class will be good spellers, also 
those who will excel in geography, his- 
tory, mathematies, drawing or arith- 
metic. 

It takes a psychologist a long time 
to recognize the individual talents of 
children, because each child has to be 
tested by special work, but the possi- 
bilities of a child's mind ean be fore- 
told by a knowledge of Phrenology, 
and this should be an incentive to a 
teacher to find out what qualities need 
to be developed in a child and what 
qualities need to be restrained. The 
following remarks of Dr. Gall are ap- 
propriate to our argument just here. 
He said, that “for every mental mani- 
festation there is a physical object to 
produce it, and for every objective 
conclusion arrived at by a child there 
is a distinct correlation through the 
physical organs, the eye and the ear; 
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but the mental power behind the eye 
helps the direction of the sight. So 
with the ear; a child may hear general 
sounds, but it is the brain that gives 
the direction to the sounds that the 
child hears." The dinner-bell will 
waken a consciousness and a memory 
that there is something good to eat, 
and the child will run when he hears 
it. The school-bell rings and the child 
remembers that it is five minutes to 
nine, and that he must hurry or he will 
be late. A mother's voice calls twenty 
times during the day, “Come, darling !" 
but the child lingers over his play. He 
hears but he does not heed the sound. 
The hearing apparatus may be just as 
keen as in the child who obeys and 
heeds the call, but it is the brain itself 
that gives the interest to the senses, 
and on this account we need to develop 
that which is behind and stronger than 
the sense impressions in order that 
the percepts may be educated and de- 
veloped. 

A psychologist cannot tell whether 
one child will take an interest in draw- 
ing or not, while a phrenologist, going 
into a school, can help a teacher by 
pointing out that certain scholars will 
be apt in their copy of nature; and, 
more than this, he will be able to de- 
cide whether the child will be inter- 
ested in animals like Landseer, or in 
landscape painting like Turner, or por- 
trait painting like Raphael. 

Were the brain an unit, this would 
not be possible, but because the brain 
is divided into a congery of organs, 
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each having its own storehouse of 
knowledge, it can adapt itself to many 
phases of study. 

(a) The psychologists admit that 
“while calling in of the pupil’s observ- 
ing powers is thus a characteristic of 
the right method in all branches of 
teaching, there are some subjects which 
exercise the ‘faculty of observation’ in 
a more special manner. Thus the 
study of geometry and of languages 
help, each in its own special and re- 
stricted way, to exercise the visual ob- 
servation of form. But the study 
which most completely and most rigor- 
ously exercises the faculty of observa- 
tion is natural science. A serious pur- 
suit of chemistry, mineralogy, botany, 
or some branch of zoology, as entomol- 
ogy, trains the whole visual capacity 
and helps to fix a habit of observing 
natural objects, which is one of the 
most valuable rewards that any system 
of education can bestow.” 

The above quotation shows how 
closely the psychologist comes to apply 
the phrenological training of the mind, 
only that through the latter subject 
a person knows more definitely than 
psychology can teach him what powers 
to call out in the pursuit of chemistry, 
mineralogy, botany, geometry, the lan- 
guages and zodlogy, and on this ac- 
count, were Phrenology to be recog- 
nized in the schools in a general way, 
as it is by many teachers in a particu- 
lar way, Phrenology would conserve 
the energy of children in a beneficial 
way. 


More Care in Choosing Pursuits. 


By M. Tope, Bowerston, O. 


It is a foregone conclusion that 
every person who comes into this world 
is born for some useful purpose. And 
to accomplish that purpose, he or she 
must work. Activity is a law of our 
being, both physical and mental, and 
essential to our health, our happiness, 
our morals, our longevity, and our 
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best good every way. And the man or 
woman who is too lazy to work, who 
has no useful occupation, had better 
catch the itch—so as to have some 
good exercise — for the benefit he 
would derive from the scratching! 
Lack of knowledge and lack of fore- 
thought have played awful havoc 
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through the ages in the matter of 
selecting pursuits, and mankind is 
virtually divided into three classes 
oceupationally. 'These are: those who 
have.chosen their true pursuits, those 
who have adopted wrong pursuits, and 
those who have no pursuit at all. 

The last two are in a sense the 
causes of incalculable evil and misery 
in the world. While it would seem a 
comparatively few that are so abso- 
lutely lazy or indifferent as not to take 
to something, good or bad, as his or 
her distinct kind of work or that which 
answers as a business, yet almost every 
community knows of one or more per- 
sons who.seem not to have been put 
to any special course of industry in 
early life, nor to have settled upon any 
definite and fixed object to engage 
their attention and energies, and are, 
therefore, practical do-nothings. This 
unproductive class properly embraces 
the fashionably idle, dudes, the idiotic, 
cannibals and criminals. It has been 
estimated that a large per cent. of the 
murders of the United States have 
been committed by men who had no 
regular occupation. And the same 
can be said of suicides and other forms 
of evil that, directly or indirectly, 
grow out of idleness or desultory 
work! 

But those who have made serious 
mistakes in taking up their vocations, 
and thereby marred the rest of their 
lives, are no doubt by far the most 
numerous. It is appalling how many 
young folks have blundered blindly 
into untoward situations and made 
shipwreck of their abilities and pow- 
ers on the quicksands of failure, blast- 
ed hopes, unrealized aspirations and 
sickening disgrace. A reasonable esti- 
mate would say that more than half 
of the so-called enlightened human 
race get into wrong places, or at least 
into places where they do not succeed 
as well as they ought, and thus “work 
against the grain,” perform their du- 
ties awkwardly or fail entirely with 
bitter disappointment to themselves 
and friends. Such a waste of talent 
and energy and such blighted lives 
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might be prevented, and become hap- 
py, useful subjects. 

It is to be regretted greatly that the 
spirit of the times misleads so many 
into wrong notions of life, regardless 
of natural capacities and circum- 
stances. The prevailing goals of to- 
day are mammon, fashion and fame, 
and many innocent youths are put in 
training with toll and spur iud whip 
to run the race at a sacrifice of health 
and other blessings. But anyone who 
wil take a little time to think can 
readily see that only a chance few out 
of millions can attain to great wealth, 
excel in fashionable display or em- 
blazon their names among the world’s 
celebrities. And really, when these 
ilustrious heights are reached, they 
are fraught with grave responsibility, 
criticism, worries and death, just as 
are other less pretentious positions. 
We would not in any degree discour- 
age true ambition, but mankind ought 
to be dissuaded and delivered from per- 
nicious incentives to effort. 

The correct view of life combines 
three elements: enjoyment, compe- 
tence and usefulness. Many seek one 
of these to the exclusion of the others; 
some strive after two to the neglect 
of the one. But happy the individual 
who calmly and thoughtfully pursues 
the triple purpose, and fortunate like- 
wise are his friends and all who have 
or may come in contact with him in 
any relation. 

Since true employment is so bene- 
ficial, and wrong choices so common 
and disastrous, it would seem, then, 
that more concern should be given to 
this subject. Parents should gener- 
ally come to realize that it is one of 
their bounden duties to study the mat- 
ter carefully and consult nature, in- 
clination and science in giving their 
children a start in suitable walks in 
life. It seems to us that the State 
also should assume some responsibil- 
ity and take an interest in an affair 
that so greatly affects the welfare of 
its citizens individually and collective- 
ly, publicly and privately. Could each 
youth as he comes forth from the pub- 
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lic school for something to do be as- 
signed to and trained for his right line 
of labor, by a well-devised and eco- 
nomical plan, it would augment the 
prosperity and the material good of 
the next generation at least fifty per 
cent., reduce the necessary working 
time of nearly all to a minimum of 
five or six hours, and greatly relieve 
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the millions of the constant nerve- 
racking strain now on, and which is 
apparently becoming worse. Why not 
connect with the public schools some 


‘adjunctive arrangement whereby to 


provide for the realization of a more 
systematic and satisfactory regulation 
of the world's work ? 
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Notes and Comments. 
By E. P. Mruter, M.D. 


SUGAR AS FOOD. 


Sugar and starch are called carbo- 
hydrates for the reason that they are 
composed of substances which combine 
carbon with hydrogen and oxygen, the 
latter in the proportion as found in 
water. The dhenien combination in 
water is H,O; that is, two equivalents 
of hydrogen to one of oxygen. "There 
are three varieties of sugar in crystal- 
line form, the composition of which is 
as follows: 

Cane sugar (saccharose) C,,H4,0,, 

Milk sugar (lactose) 36: m oe 

Grape or fruit sugar 

(glucose, dextrose) C,H,,0, 

The reader will observe that the 
relative proportion of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen are the same in milk 
sugar as in fruit sugar; hence they are 
almost identical in composition and 
nutritive material as food. Cane su- 
gar has less oxygen and less hydrogen 
in proportion to the amount of car- 
bon than either fruit or milk sugar. 
They are all three soluble in water, 
but fruit sugar is more soluble than 
either milk sugar or cane sugar. That 
may be one reason that it is more eas- 
ily assimilated by the tissues than 
either of the others, more especially 
so than cane sugar. It is a well au- 
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thenticated fact that all of the cane 
sugar eaten, as well as all the starch, 
has to be converted into fruit sugar 
before it is assimilated by the tissues. 
Nature seems to demand this, and to 
our mind it is one of the strongest in- 
dications that fruits and nuts are the 
natural food of man. The people 
ought to eat fruits for their sugar, 
Sugar is not a natural food; it does 
not contain any of the elements which 
go into the formation of the tissues of 
the human body. The foods that fur- 
nish the chemical and nutritive con- 
stituents for the bones, muscles, ten- 
dons, brain, nerves, blood-vessels, 
glands, organs, and the material struc- 
ture of the body are those which con- 
tain nitrogen. There is not a trace 
of nitrogen in sugar. There is plenty 
of it, however, in some nuts and in 
most of the cereals, and some in near- 
ly all vegetable products. 

The nitrogenous elements of food 
are classed by chemists under the head 
of protein. W. O. Atwater, special 
agent in charge of nutrition investi- 
gations, office of experiment stations, 
in his pamphlets on Principles of Nu- 
trition and Nutritive Value of Foods, 
pages 16 to 18, classifies all foods, giv- 
ing the amount of water, protein, 
fats, carbohydrates and ash — found 
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in every kind of food. In the list of 
foods embracing the flesh of animals, 
there are no carbohydrates found ex- 
cept in sausage, soups, shad roe, shell 
fish, milk, and cheese. Sugars con- 
tain no nutritive elements except car- 
bohydrates. Granulated sugar is 100 
per cent. carbohydrates. 

The function of carbohydrates is to 
furnish animal heat and force and en- 
ergy. Butter is 85 per cent. fat, with 
no carbohydrates; starch is 90 per 
cent. carbohydrates and no fat. Can- 
dies not mixed with nuts or other food 
material are 96 per cent. carbohy- 
drates. Vegetable foods of the cereal 
class contain from 66 to 78 per cent. 
of carbohydrates, but they also contain 
protein, fat and ash in considerable 
quantities, which supply all the differ- 
ent elements of nutrition. 

The English-speaking nations use 
far too much cane sugar. 
too much carbon for the amount of 
oxygen used, and thie result is, if taken 
in larger quantities than can be con- 
verted into fruit sugar and be assim- 
ilated, it has to be excreted from the 
blood as a foreign substance. Much 
of this work is thrown upon the kid- 
neys, and diabetes is the result. Too 
much sugar also causes early decay of 
the teeth; so often is this the case 
that most children have to employ the 
dentist before they are half grown. 
Want of teeth to properly masticate 
the food interferes seriously with the 
digestion, and dyspepsia, constipation 
and various other diseases are sooner 
or later developed. Sugar candy prob- 
ably makes more business for the doc- 
tor and dentist than any other one 
thing. The system needs sugar, but 
children, voung or old, should get their 
sugar in fruit and not in candy. 


SHALL WE EAT RAW FOOD? 


We find in Good Health for Sep- 
tember, 1904, an article under the 
heading, “Shall We Eat Raw Food?" 
which we so fully and heartily endorse 
that we give a part of it to the readers 
of The Science of Health: 
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“Man can live easily upon a raw 
food diet provided he will take those 
foods which are natural to him, as 
fruits and nuts. A dietary of fruits 
and nuts is not only capable of main- 
taining the body in perfect health, but 
is often found highly beneficial as a 
means of overcoming a variety of dis- 
ease conditions. Meat may also be 
eaten raw, and is much more digesti- 
ble in this form than when cooked, 
though to most people too repulsive 
to be tolerated. Meat is an unnat- 
ural food. It cannot be considered 
any more natural for a man to eat a 
cow, a hen, a monkey, or a horse than 
to eat a wild man or an enemy, for 
example. In other words, the common 
practice of flesh eating is no more nat- 
ural than is cannibalism, though, of 
course, it is, to most people at least, 
far less repulsive. A Hindu once said, 
‘I can understand how a man can be- 
come so angry that he will be willing 
to eat his enemy, but I cannot con- 
ceive how a person could ever be will- 
ing to eat the flesh of a cow or a 
sheep.’ 

“Potatoes, cabbage, parsnips, aspara- 
gus, and other vegetables when taken 
raw are not prepared for the action of 
digestive fluids in the stomach. Raw 
starch is not acted upon by the saliva 
in the stomach, though it may be di- 
gested by the pancreatic juice after 
the food passes out of the stomach. 
The raw food fad which has been 
started in New York City by certain 
parties who are perhaps more or less 
commercially inclined will have a 
short life. Horses, cows and most 
other lower animals have digestive 
organs adapted to the transformation 
of these coarse, uncooked foodstuffs, 
but the human digestive apparatus re- 
quires different material. The effect 
of cooking upon potatoes and other 
vegetables is to produce changes sim- 
ilar to those which are produced in 
green fruit by the action of the sun. 
Starch is transformed into dextrin and 
sugar, and other changes are effected 
by means of which well-cooked vege- 
tables become nearly as.easily digesti- 
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ble as the 
diet. 

*'l'he raw diet is all right, but it in- 
volves the selection of foods which 
have been predigested in the sun, and 
thus prepared for the action of those 
digestive fluids which come in contact 
with the food in the stomach, namely, 
the saliva and the gastric juice; but 
for a person to undertake to subsist 
upon raw crushed wheat, raw potatoes, 
or other raw foods of similar charac- 
ter is to ignore the first principles of 
rational dieteties, and to impose upon 
the digestive organs a task to which 
they are wholly unadapted. Raw vege- 
tables are the proper food for herbiv- 
orous animals, but human beings, as 
well as the chimpanzee and other fru- 
givorous animals, together with the 
dog and nearly all other carnivorous 
animals, are unable to subsist upon a 
diet of raw vegetables. The teaching 
of certain faddists upon this subject 
is wholly without scientific foundation. 
Whether man may subsist upon a raw 
diet or not, depends upon what he 
eats." 

————— 


CUBA AS A WINTER HEALTH 
RESORT. 


It is only a question of a short time 
when Cuba will become the greatest 
winter health resort of any in the 
world. Northern people will go down 
there by the hundreds of thousands 
and luxuriate in her sunshine and 
shade, amid her tropical fruits and 
flowers and birds and bees. The 
soil of Cuba is unsurpassed in richness 
and she enjoys a perpetual summer. 
The davs and nights are so nearly of 
the same length that the heat is not 
as oppressive as in more northern re- 
gions, and her nights are so cool that 
blankets are needed. 

The Rev. Walter A. Evans, who 
has been spending some months in 
Cuba, is sending some very interesting 
articles to Good Health, which are to 
be republished in book form, from 
which we copy what he has to say that 
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will interest very much those in search 
of health and health foods: 

“4, Change of diet also contributes 
to the helpfulness of a winter in Cuba. 
—Here one, like a jaded horse, can go 
out to grass! One is likely to get 
weaned, at least in part, from meat 
eating here; for he can get no good 
meat (it is eaten the same day 1t is 
dressed), and a humane man can hard- 
ly eat meat as he thinks how the poor 
animals are tortured before they are 
killed. A man will, for example, bring 
pigs to market twenty miles, their legs 
tied together and slung over the back 
of a jogging mule. Horrid! One 
turns to fresh vegetables and fruits 
with eggs and pan—Cuban bread, 
which is made without yeast or baking- 
powder, thoroughly kneaded, baked 
till it is done (a hard crust outside), 
and which is simply delicious when 
fresh. These substantials afford an 
excellent basis for the following menu: 
Oranges, half a cent each! Pineap- 
ples, such as you never saw here, appe- 
tizing and peptonizing, at five cents 
each. The cheapness adds to their 
flavor! Bananas of many flavors and 
varieties, two kinds especially like the 
ambrosia which the Greek gods fed 
upon; viz., mansanas and datils, scarce- 
ly ever seen elsewhere. Plantains, a 
large species of banana, fourteen inches 
long and nine inches around, which 
are sliced and fried in butter. The 
writer bought a string of fine mansa- 
nas, with one hundred and five deli- 
cious bananas on it, for thirteen and 


one-half cents Americano! It is cheap- 


er to eat there than to starve! And 
the food value of one acre of bananas, 
according to Humboldt and other emi- 
nent authors, is one hundred and sixty- 
six times as great as one acre of wheat. 
Here, also, are nisperos, chimetos, ma- 


meas—like jelly inside, sweet and 


nourishing—and limes—all picked in 
winter or early spring. And melons! 
The writer has seen muskmelons, in 
late winter in Havana, as big as the 
prize pumpkin at an Illinois county 


fair, of delicious flavor. Besides, there 


is a variety that grows on trees. Some 
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American gardeners near Havana mar- 
ket watermelons in New York in Feb- 
ruary that bring a dollar and a half 
each, and weigh thirty to forty pounds 
apiece. Besides, here are also beans 
of many and strange varieties, some of 
them when cooked almost as large as 
plums, and, somehow, better than any 
bean ever eaten elsewhere. Yams, the 
tropic potato, which grow to weigh 
ten to twelve pounds, and though of 
a slightly different flavor, are better 
than our finest potato. Fresh sweet 
potatoes, too, all winter. Cocoanuts, 
green and ripe, chayotees, Spanish to- 
matoes, and Bermuda onions just out 
of the ground, do not exhaust the list 
of dainties for tickling the palate of 
the vegetarian epicure, while they help 
to make him robusto. Among such a 
variety one can simply eat, drink, and 
be merry for a while, and return home 
the better for it. 

We are so interested in Cuban fruits 
that we are having a forty-acre orchard 
planted to all kinds of tropical fruits 
that can be shipped to New York, and 
in two years we expect to have them 
in plenty on our table at Miller's Hotel 
in New York City. 


THE HYGIENE OF SUNSHINE— 
A “GOOD MORNING." 


Its Beneficent Influence on the Lips 
of Smith—It Will Be Along Soon 
—How Salem’s Atmosphere Was 
Changed and its People Made Bet- 
ter by One Man’s Sunny Greeting. 

Chester Peake in Chicago Record- 
Herald: 

When we come to think of it we can 
find nothing in particular in the whole 
category of Good-Morning Smith's 
achievements. His career, as we know 
it, is distressingly commonplace, and 
yet we like to dwell upon it and con- 
vince ourselves that our zeal just after 
his funeral was not unworthy or mis- 
directed. 

Smith appeared in our little village 
on the hill a dozen years ago. Whence 
he came, his previous life, his family, 
the source of his income and his pur- 
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pose in settling in Salem were all mys- 
teries. 

At the time of his arrival Salem was 
deep in the dumps. Half the popula- 
tion was not speaking to the other 
half. We had personal politics, two 
church quarrels, factions in all our 
lodges, cut-rate competition in the 
stores, and in addition to all that the 
editors of our two newspapers were 
calling each other more names every 
week than they honestly deserved. Oh, 
Salem was a nice community of un- 
happiness, and the man, woman or 
child who was caught smiling felt 
strangely guilty! 

In the midst of it Smith happened 
—a plain, round sort of man, placid 
as a mill pond in summer and with a 
kind of smile on his countenance that 
appeared as if it had been caught there 
at his birth and could not get away. 
From the minute he landed at the 
railroad station he greeted everybody 
with “Good morning." 

We thought him daft at first, and 
told him that “Good morning" in the 
middle of the afternoon was hardly re- 
spectful to the almanac; but that did 
not disturb. 

“There’s always good morning, and 
it will be along soon,” he said. 

So it soon came to pass that he was 
known to everyone in Salem as “Good- 
Morning Smith.” 

Well, the Bible tells us that a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump, and 
surely Smith’s repetition began to 
work a most amazing change in Sa- 
lem’s atmosphere. Smith would make 
his way down the etreet, meeting 
scowling men, frowning women, sad- 
faced children. 

“Good morning,” he would call as 
cheerily as a robin sings before break- 
fast. 

Then the man would forget his 
scowl; the woman’s face would lose its 
frown; and the child would smile and 
say joyously, “Good morning, Mr. 
Smith.” 

Inside of a year we had the preach- 
ers calling one another brothers, and 
even the editors forgot their anathe- 
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mas und began to refer to esteemed 
contemporaries. We had more court- 
ing, inore marriages, more business, 
more enterprise, more of all sorts 
of good things than anybody ever 
dreamed of. 

We had been considering Salem a 
one-horse place on the down-grade; 
but we formed a local improvement 
association, and collected money to ad- 
vertise it as a health resort and the 
best and finest manufacturing centre 
in the State. We were progressing so 
finely that we forgot about Smith— 
until he died. Then we began to think, 
and we traced the things that had 
happened since his coming to the town, 
and as we were doing that our hearts 
ran away with our heads, and we felt 
within them a sense of personal loss 
that our heads could not understand. 
It seemed that Smith had put into our 
lives the note of hope and philosophy 
which had wrought the change. 

And when his funeral took place the 
biggest church could not hold the 
crowds. All the ministers were there 
—in the same pulpit. The two editors 
sat side bv side. Old enemies were 
speaking and smiling, and somehow 
everybody was saying to everybody 
else, “Good morning,” just as though 
they wanted it to be known that while 
Smith's body rested in an eternal sleep 
his message was immortal. The Rev. 
Dr. Parker was chosen to make the 
remarks. 

“Good morning,” he began, with an 
excellent imitation of Smith's voice, 
and then went on telling us what an 
influence this humble man’s cheerful- 
ness had been in our lives, our homes 
and our business. “He converted a 
cominunity by two words,” he de- 
clared, “converted it from self and 
selfishness to sunshine and courtesy, 
and where,” he asked, “can you find 
a happier hope than ‘There’s always 
good morning, and it will he along 
soon’? We preachers preach righteous- 
ness day in and day out—I wish we 
could live our religion one-half as well 
as this man did by simply saying a 
cheery word to everyone he met. He 
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has left an example that if followed 
generally would overturn the world, a 
mark that may well be looked up to 
by adults, as well as children.” 

Within a week we held a special 
meeting of the local improvement as- 
sociation and collected funds for a 
monument. You will find it on the 
top of the hill in the cemetery, facing 
the sun, and on it you will read this 
inscription: “SMITH—Died June 6. 
GOOD MORNING."—From the Wa- 
terbury Times (forwarded by Dr. C. 
H. Shepard, of Brooklyn). 

What faculties did Mr. Smith pos- 
sess? The best answer will receive a 
prize of a free subscription to the 
PHRENOLOUICAL JOURNAL. 

— ie 


EXERCISES FOR OCTOBER. 
THE VITAL-MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT. 


The exercises given in this number 
are for ladies who possess the Vital- 
Motive temperament. By this com- 
bination is meant a predominance of 
nutritive force and arterial blood with 
a full degree of the Motive or mechan- 
ical apparatus. The head is not so 
large in this temperament; in fact, it 
is well regulated and brought under 
the control of the physieal activities 
of the individual. 

A young lady who weighs 120 
pounds, height 5 feet 5, age 25, cir- 
eumference of head 213 inches, height 
of head 144 inches, length of head 14 
inches, should take the following ex- 
ereises: 

Position. — A walking exercise 
should be taken by first practising a 
quick forward movement, then taking 
as many steps backward. A long cor- 
ridor will do for this exeroise, or the 
longest stretch of the bedroom. When 
this has been done, the free hip move- 
ments should be taken. Stand erect; 
keep the weight of the body over the 
balls of the feet ; hands on hips; swing 
leg from hip to the right, and back 
to position, counting two; swing the 
leg forward and back to position, 
counting four; swing the leg backward 
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and back fo position, counting six. 
Repeat on the left, counting up to 
twelve. Repeat again on the right 
and left alternately, counting twenty- 
four. 

To bring flexibility to the hack, 
bend at the hips with arms stretched 
over the head a foot apart. This 
brings into play the muscles of the 
sides and the back. When the body is 
raised it should be extended bevond 
the perpendicular line a little way 
backward; then forward again and 
upward and backward, To do this ex- 
ercise a person must count eight in the 
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downward movement and eight in the 
upward movement, making thirty-two 
counts when repeated. The arms 
should be kept on a level with the head 
and not be allowed to pass above or 
below the head line. Ten minutes 
should be devoted every night and 
morning to these two classes of exer- 
cise. 

For next month the exercises will be 
arranged for the Motive-Mental tem- 
perament. 

A prize of a free Phrenological ex- 
amination from photograph is offered 

(Continued on page 330 ) 


“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acta 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND THOUGHTFUL. 


By Uncie Jor. 


No. 629. John Archer Richardson, 
Athol, [ll.—This child is a host in 
himself. He is finely organized, has 
a healthy constitution, and will be able 
to turn out more thoughts and ideas 
than half a dozen boys of his age put 
together. He will make a great im- 
pression upon people wherever he is, 
and it will not be an easy task to steer 
him when he begins to study. for he 
will want to go ahead of his teacher's 
explanation. It will be necessary to 
keep him a little boy aa long as possi- 
ble, and give his bodv time to grow and 
develop, for he must not be pushed 
ahead or made a great deal of while 
he is voung, even if he is exceptionally 
“cute” in his remarks. He will then 
show to a better advantage in after 
life. He has a head verv much after 
the order of Daniel Webster, es- 
pecially in the anterior portion. His 
mother will be kept busy answering 
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questions, and she must gradually lead 
him to answer his own, and to hunt 
things up for himself. He will want 
to philosophize about every part of 
his work, Look at the massive fore- 
head that he has for his age, which 
gives hin his wondering, querying 
mind. It is not easy for him to be 
contented with any answer to his ques- 
tions that falls short of a full explana- 
tion: therefore considerable patience 
will have to be exercised on his behalf, 
and care must be taken when he is be- 
ing educated to enable him to see the 
“why and the wherefore” of any new 
subject that is presented to his mind. 
He is not a lad who will want to take 
things for granted, but will prefer to 
think a thing out for himself, and he 
will learn much through his mental 
curiosity and his aptitude to work 
things out on his own lines. He will 
live largely in the upper fore part and 
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superior regions of his head, for in 
these parts his greatest interests will 
centre, He is very full of life and 
energy, and will want to be busy all 
day long. If occupied he will show an 
even temper, but he will get himself 
into trouble through his mental curi- 
osity and desire to work things out, 


NO. 620.— MASTER JOHN ARCHER RICHARDSON, 


No. 1. Causality. No. 2. Benevolence. 


and will show an impatience if he is 
held in check or not allowed to do 
what his interest inclines him to exam- 
ine. When he “gets mad," he will 
"get mad" all over, and the best way 
to cool him off is to put a wet towel 
around his héad, and give him some 
cold water to drink, for his circula- 
tion will need to be equalized and his 
blood should be drawn away from his 
head into his feet and hands. When 
he wants a thing very much his atten- 
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No. 3. Executiveness, No. 4. Will power. 
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tion should be drawn away from the 
article in question, and his interest 
attracted to something else. He has 
an affectionate nature, and will be 
most devoted to his friends; in fact, 
he will take into his remembrance 
nearly everyone at Christmas time, 
and will not want to leave anyone out 


TWO YEARS OLD. 
No. 5. Affection. 


on his Christmas-card list. It will be 
a difficult task to keep from spoiling 
him, but the task must be undertaken 
and he must be allowed to grow up in 
as natural a way as possible. His in- 
telleet shows him to have the cast of 
mind like Herbert Spencer, as the up- 
per part of the forehead towers over 
the lower portion; hence he will suc- 
ceed in working out a line of philoso- 
phy for himself. 

He had better be given a good edu- 
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cation in the study of law, for he will 
enjoy debate and argument, and will 
want to sum up both sides of the case 
before he has finished handling it. 
He will see the pros and cons of every- 
thing; thus, as a judge he will be able 
to seitle matters on a supreme court 
bench, or in the Court of Emquity, 
where his judgment will be final, and 
boys will allow him to give the casting 
vote, even in school matters ; for he will 
be a leader, not a follower, of others. 

He will show a good deal of literary 
ability, not a little mechanical invent- 
iveness of mind, and a desire to do 
good wherever he is, 

If he were to study medicine, and 
enter a large practice, he would for- 
get to send out half his bills if some 
one did not attend to this department 
for him. 


—— 

THE SMALLEST LIVING 
KNOWN. 

As has often been remarked in these 

columns, size of head and body do not 
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Quite recently a little baby girl was 
born weighing a pound and a quarter. 
No infant has been known to live 
weighing less than a pound and a half, 
but as women seem to enjoy doing 
"wonderful stunts" just at present, it 
would seem as though this infant de- 
termined on testing medical science 
to such a degree that she had arranged 
with nature to allow her to become 
the smallest living baby ever known. 
Seven pounds is the average weight 
for a baby, but here was a mite of an 
infant who was less than a foot in 
length, with fingers the size of 
matehes, her head searcely larger than 
a baseball, and when carried down to 
the specialist at Coney Island, arrived 
in a little shoe-box. She was placed 
in an ineubator, and a careful course 
of treatment was given her. As it was 
impossible to feed her through her 
mouth, because she had not yet learned 
to swallow, the experiment was tried 
of allowing her to breathe in milk 
through her nostrils. To make her 
breathe, an almost incessant manipu- 


LILLIAN, THE SMALLEST BAHY IN THE WORLD. 


always give the greatest amount of 
physical and mental strength, and sev- 
eral cases of small stature have come 
under our notice where size of head 
and body would naturally have led 
one to infer (if size alone gave power) 
that the children could not live to ma- 
turity. 
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lation of her thorax by a skilful nurse 
was necessary, and she improved 5° 
much in a few hours that great hope 
were entertained of saving s From 
this time on every breath has bee? 
counted, every hour she has beet 
weighed, every variation of the ur 
perature has been overcome by t 
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spirit lamp that heats inside of the 
incubator, and little by little, gain by 
gain, the phenomenal infant has in- 
creased her weight. After the two- 
pound weight has been reached, the 
doctor and nurses will breathe a sigh 
of relief, for their battle will have 
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THE BABY'S WEIGHT. 


That an infant ought to be weighed 
each week—or at least every fourteen 
davs—whatever may. be its mode of 
nourishment, we are told in a report 
by M. A. Pinard on The Hygiene of 


A FIVE-MONTHS-OLD INFANT. 


been won virtuallv and the hardest 
part of the fight past. 

“The case of Lillian," as reported 
in the New York World, “is, of course, 
the most wonderful in medical science, 
as no child born weighing less than 
twenty-four ounces has ever been 
known to live. 1 think, however," 
said the doctor, “that she will get 
along finely now, and that we will be 
able to point with pride to her as a 
fully grown young lady in a few 
years," 


* 
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A GIANT FROM BABYLAND). 


This picture represents apparently 
a remarkable feat of strength for a 
five-months-old infant to perform. 
But there is nothing phenomenal about 
it, as it is quite a normal and ordinary 
position for a healthy baby to pose in. 
It shows what perfect health and su- 
perb strength can do with agility of 
body, nourished by sensible feeding 
and proper care. His very attitude is 
comfortable, for he is sucking his 
thumb with contentment. 
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Infancy, printed in The Bulletin of 
the Academy of Medicine (Paris). 
Savs this writer: 

“Weighing is the only exact means 
of verifying whether the growth of the 
infant is normal. The weight of a 
child who is well, drinks good milk in 
sufficient quantity, and digests it well 
ought not to vary sensibly from the 
averages given below. By indicating 
by the letter W the weight of the in- 
fant feur davs after its birth (an in- 
fant loses weight the first three days 
after its birth) one may show 
the following averages: 


First month ............ W+ 11b. 10.5 oz. 
Second month... 2.2.0... - W+ 3 ibs. 5.5 oz. 
Third month .»oo.....65. W-+ 4 Ibs. 11.0 oz. 
Femrth month .. 0.0.2... W+ 6lbs. 1.0 oz. 
Fifth month ....,...... W+ 7 Ibs. 5.5 oz. 
Sixth month ...... sss W+ 8 Ibs. 8.5 oz, 
Seventh month ........- Wa 9 Ibs. 10.0 oz, 


Eighth month .......... W10 Ibs, 10.0 oz. 


Ninth month ........... W-+11 Ibs. 8.502. 
Tenth month ........... W12 Ibs. 5.5 oz. 
Eleventh month ........ W-+13 lbs. 1.0 oz. 


TOR W-+13 Ibs. 11.0 oz. 


“Hence, if an infant weighs seven 
pounds four days after its birth, it 
ought to weigh about twenty pounds 
at the age of one year. These figures 


Twelfth month 
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are evidently not at all absolute; but 
if the infant grows normally, its weight 
ought not to vary greatlv from that 
indicated above."—'The Literary Di- 
gest. : 


————$—————À 


THE EXERCISES FOR A DELI- 
CATE CHILD. 


Some mothers are so anxious about 
their delicate, puny little infants that 
they are afraid to exercise their mus; 
cles for fear of injuring their struc- 
ture or breaking their bones, or strain- 
ing their muscles. Instead of being 
afraid, the parent should first hold the 
child with his arms above his head, 
and then teach him to walk slowly by 
bobbing his little feet on the ground 
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one step at a time. Another way is by 
taking hold of the hands and feet and 
holding the infant in the air for a mo- 
ment at a time. Another way is to 
roll a baby over on pillows on an in- 
clined plane. This the child generally 
likes, and hence the exercise is made 
interesting. Another way to strength- 
en the baby's back is to catch hold of 
its dress and let him put his feet and 
hands (face downward) on the ground, 
and travel in this way a few steps for- 
ward. The back and the vital organs 
are all strengthened by this means. 
Another way to strengthen a child of 
tender years is to allow him to carry 
a couple of flat-irons around the room. 
This will help to develop the physique 
of the infant without any unnecessary 
expense attached thereto. 


——À— 


In the Public Eye. 


STAMPED IN HIS FACE. 


Every man more or less tells his 
own story in his face, We only need 
to look at what is printed on every 


THE LATE HISHOP HUNTINGDON, 
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face to read its inmost thoughts and 
feelings, passions, and even abilities. 

In the late Right Rev. Frederic Dan 
Iluntingdon, who was the first Epis- 
copal Bishop of the Diocese of Central 
New York, we see depicted purity of 
thought, elevation of mind, strength 
of character, nobleness of purpose—an 
able philanthropist and an expert in 
literary matters. The names of the 
hooks he wrote will give some idea of 
the ability and versatility of the man 
in this direction. Thev are as fol- 
lows; Christ in the Christian Year 
(two volumes), Advent to Trinity, 
Trinity to Advent, Good Talking a 
Fine Art, Good Manners a Fine Art, 
Home-keeping a Fine Art, Gospel and 
Judgment, Christian Believing and 
Living, Christ and the World, The 
Common Things of Divine Service, 
Forty Days with the Master, Helps to 
a Holy Lent, New Helps to a Holy 
Lent, Sermons for the People, The 
Fitness of Christianity to Man, Human 
Society: Its Providential Structure, 
Relations and Offices, The Golden 
Rule Applied to Social Life, Moral 
Cowardice: A Charge to the Clergy. 
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Personal Christian Life in the Minis- 
try, The High Calling, The Gospel and 
the People, The Work of the Brother- 


Andrew, 


hood of St. Definite and 


MRS, G, 


Positive, and Unconscious Tuition. 
Resides these, he wrote introductions 
to a number of works, contributed to 
reviews, magazines and papers, and 
prepared several hundred addresses 
and pamphlets. He wrote the pastoral 
letter of the House of Bishops for the 
General Convention of 1883. 
Amherst College bestowed the de- 
grees of S.T.D. and LL.D. on Bishop 
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Huntingdon, Columbia gave him 
S.T.D. and Syracuse University 
L.H.D. 


He possessed the mental tempera- 


GILBERT 


ment and was a man of high attain- 
ments and exceptional abilities. 


—— D —nsa; 
MRS. G. H. GILBERT. 


The youngest old lady or the oldest 
young lady says there is no such 
thing as age, and laughs at the idea 
of people getting old. 

We are preparing a series of articles 
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on old young people who have passed 
the milestone of eighty, and Mrs. Gil- 
bert comes first, with her characteristic 
face at eighty-four. As for getting 
old, this venerable actress says there 
is no such thing as age except for peo- 
ple who have been bitten by the hook- 
worm of laziness, “I’m young at 
eighty-four because I’ve never taken 
time to grow old. Keep on working 
and you'll keep on being young. Work 
is the fountain of youth Ponce de 
Leon and the rest of them were look- 
ing for. It has kept me from grow- 
-ing old. 

“Though so far as figures and years 
go, I am the oldest living actress in 
harness, yet I am the youngest star 
on the American stage, and I feel as 
young and enthusiastic in my work as 
I ever did. 

“Age, you know, is, as somebody 
said of Bosten, not a fact: but a state 
of mind, and I’ve never allowed my- 
self to get into it," said this remark- 
able heroine of the stage, *and Pm 
looking forward to my first appearance 
as Grenny as eagerly as a girl with a 
one-line part to her first part. Ever 
since I went on the stage, many years 
ago, every new piece has meant a new 
début. That’s where a woman on the 
stage has the advantage of other 
women who have but one début in 
their lives, and grow old as thev grow 
away from it. With us it is, to use an 
old quotation, as though a rose should 
choose to be a bud again every time 
we study a new róle and look forward 
to presenting it. 

“All my life I have lived quietly and 
kept regular hours. I’ve treated Time 
kindly, and, like the nice old gentle- 
man that he is, he has treated me 
kindly in return, and that’s all there 
is about it.” 

Her face betokens great refinement, 
keen perceptions, a penetrating in- 
sight into character, remarkable mem- 
ory, and unusual method in her 
work. 

We trust she may long delight the 
American public by her choice inter- 
pretation of character on the stage. 
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MME, LILLIAN NORDICA, 


As we have been asked to give the 
photographs of some beautiful women, 
we have prepared a number of articles 
that will represent the various types 
of beauty. Mme. Nordica ranks first 
in this selection. She has not only 
beauty of voice, but the highest type 
of feminine beauty expressed in her 
countenance—exquisite eyes, a fine 
curve to her lips and chin and a sym- 
metrically formed Grecian nose. 


-—-—e——-. 


HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON, 


Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, 


In Mr. Cannon we see expressed the 
motive-mental temperainent—in about 
an equal degree. He has a strong, vig- 
orous organization, full of life and en- 
terprise, Ie has originality of mind, 
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which fact is stamped upon his counte- 
nance, and anvone can see that he is 
one of the most modest of men. He 
is dead in earnest when he undertakes 
a thing, and recently, when called upon 
to make a speech for Mr. Roosevelt’s 
nomination, he succeeded in making 
one of the wittiest speeches of the 
meeting. Though he makes no pre- 
tence as an orator, vet in debate he 
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nothing. He is not a tall man, but is 
five feet eight in height. Is rather 
slight, too, with stooping shoulders and 
loose-swung arms.  Blue-steel deep- 
set eyes peer out from his gold-rimmed 
spectacles and ruddy countenance. 
His lips are thin with resolve, the up- 
per one being shaven, but he wears a 
beard—possibly, as one writer sug- 
gests, to hide the squareness of his 


HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON, 


is powerful. No man can go more 
closely to the heart of a matter than 
he. He is credited with “a lack of con- 
ceit and force of expression.” 

He was born in 1836, and fifty years 
ago there were not many books on law 
in Illinois. He is original, clear- 
minded, combative, but wonderfully 
forensic and ready in reply. Not a 
man to give any license in an unjust 
cause. Thus he shows clearness of in- 
sight, and method in handling a sub- 
ject. He despises “spread-eagleisms” ; 
eares nothing for formalities, and dis- 
likes high-sounding terms which mean 
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jaws; but, continues the critic, “if so 
the precaution is needless; his whole 
face bespeaks the man.” So say we all. 


— e 


JOHN P. SOUSA. 


Mr. John P. Sousa is a born mu- 
sician. He has the right type of mind, 
the quality of organization, and the 
temperament to enjoy music. His ar- 
dency, sympathy, and warmth of senti- 
ment show themselves very distinctly 
in the rotundity of his features. His 
voice must be the opposite in tone from 
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that of Sir Henry Irving. He has a 
mellowness of character, as well as 
great force and distinetness of mind; 
and while he shows executive power, 
ability to lead and direct others, yet 
at the same time he is so full of en- 
thusiasm and love for his work that 
he forgets himself in his passion for 
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can be distinguished for a certain class 
of thought 

Mr. John Philip Sousa, is a famous 
conductor and popular composer of a 
symphonie poem, The Chariot Race; 
the march, Jack Tar; airs from The 
Bride-Elect ; the march, The Stars and 
Stripes Forever; The Scenes Histori- 


MH, JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, 


music. "Thus the hard lines are soft- 
ened and enthusiasm throws itself out 
into every department of his work. 
Thus we see in various characters how 
the disposition and career express 
themselves in the face of every one who 


EXERCISES 


(Continued from page 322. 
to the one who sends us the best rec- 
ord of the time spent on these exer- 
cises by January 1, 1905. This should 
be sent to the Editor of Physical Ex- 
ercise, Capt. Jack MacDonald, PHREN- 
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cal, Sheridan's Ride, and airs from 
Chris and the Wonderful Lamp, ete., 
makes a fine contrast from the Hon. 
Joseph G. Cannon and the late Rev. 
Frederic Dan Huntingdon, as he pos- 
sesseg the full vital temperament. 


FOR OCTOBER. 


OLOGICAL JOURNAL, 24 East 22d Street, 
New York City. A similar prize is 
offered for the best record sent in by 
any gentleman who has worked out the 
exercises given the first six months of 
this vear. 
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“Phrenology is the 


Grandest System of Mental Science.” 


—— e 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


O bright-hued messengers are they 
These Autumn leaves I found to-day 
Within my path. To me they bring 
Glad tidings, every leaf a wing. 


The work-time dress of emerald sheen 
Is changed for richer garb. I glean 
This lesson: that the gifts of life 

Are fairer at the close of strife; 


That as we near the Autumn day 

(If we have done our best alway) 

We are arrayed in garniture 
Full-wrought and fair that shall endure. 


MARGARET ISABEL COX, 


YALE GRADUATES AND THEIR 
WORK. 


Now that education is at such a 
high ebb, it stands to reason that, 
with the development of the brain, 
there should be a corresponding 
thought given to the body, and at 
Yale during the present year many 
interesting facts have been culled. 
Three hundred of the entire class of 
1904 come up to the average weight 
of one hundred and forty-six pounds. 
Out of three hundred members of the 
class, all but eight have decided on their 
future occupations. Two hundred and 
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fourteen have chosen business. "This 
is an increase of a hundred and two 
over the class of 1903, and ninety- 
seven per cent. have given definite 
answers and statistical blanks concern- 
ing future occupation. Fifty-two will 
study law. Last year’s class sent out 
eighty-five to law schools. Ten will 
study niedicine, as against twenty-five 
from last year's class. Three will 
enter the ministry. Seventeen will 
teach. One enters the pork-packing 
business; another is looking for a job, 
and one says he will sell coffins. 

Facts concerning their weight are 
also interesting. The heaviest man in 
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the class weighed 208 pounds and the 
lightest 103, the total weight being 
43,879 pounds, 14 pounds lighter than 
the class of 1903, but altogether a re- 
markably healthy lot. The tallest 
man is 6 feet 4 inches and the short- 
est 5 feet 3 inches. Fifty-three men 
are 6 feet or over. 


THEIR CHOICE OF AUTHORS. 


À vote on favorite authors shows 
that Dickens, Kipling and Thackeray 
occupy chief places in the order named 
in prose Of the poets, Tennyson, 
Shakespeare and Browning received 
highest votes. Vanity Fair holds plaee 
over Ivanhoe; in fact, Scott seems to 
be held little in favor. As a histor- 
ical character, Napoleon received the 
largest admiration and vote by far, 
exceeding greatly Lincoln and. Wash- 
ington. 

Religious denominational preference 
is shown in the following order: Epis- 
copal, 64; Congregational, 63; Presby- 
terian, 35; Roman Catholic, 15; the 
rest being divided between ten denomi- 
nations, ranging from 9 to 1. 


THE REAL TROUBLE IN THE 
SCHOOLS. 


“Public attention should be fixed,” 
says a Contemporary, “on the man- 
agement of the schools. When that 
is done it will be realized that there 
is something amiss more serious than 
the question whether a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars can be shifted 
from one part of the budget to an- 
other. There is something radically 
wrong in the whole system of educa- 
tion here, and the waste is one not of 
hundreds of thousands, but of mill- 
ions. And the money is the smallest 
part of the loss. The overshadowing 
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wrong is the cost in the health, the 
minds and the lives of the children. 

We have allowed a succession of 
theorists to stuff the public school 
courses with superfluities until a child 
who conscientiously tried to do all the 
work assigned would graduate into 
softening of the brain. Fortunately, 
most children have a healthy aversion 
to study, and contrive to slide through 
with nothing worse than the loss of 
the mental training that the schools 
are supposed to give them. After 
eight vears of pumping into their 
heads bits of all the arts and sciences, 
from geology to sewing (think of that 
for American boys!) they leave the 
grammar grades incapable of making 
out a bill or writing a letter in decent 
English. 

Unhappily there are others cursed 
with more alert minds and more sensi- 
tive consciences, who strain like race- 
horses at the plough to pull the loads 
piled up for them by unimaginative 
mandarins, and they work, some to 
the point of mental and physical 
breakdown and some even to that of 
suicide. This sacrifice of the inno- 
cents, and not the question of the 
waste of a few dollars here and there 
on school sites or unnecessary salaries, 
is the thing that really demands the 
attention of citizens, and, above all, 
of parents." 

There would be but little waste of 
energy if Phrenology was properly and 
universally understood in our schools. 


THOUGHT CULTURE FOR THE 
FLOWER GARDEN. 


French gardeners are interested in 
an experiment in thought floriculture 
reported by Dr. Paul Edwards. 


1904) 


According to the account, Col. An- 
drade, of Mexico, experimented with 
two flowers. At the beginning of the 
experiment both were growing well 
and were excellent specimens of plant 
life. 

The first, by his thought, he is said 
to have eudowed with courage, love, 
force, development. He communi- 
cated to it thoughts of sweetness and 
happiness; in short, he gave it all the 
moral support possible, and this flower 
gained very rapidly in size, beauty, 
suavity and perfume. It seemed to 
try to attain an ecstatic perfection, 
and whenever Col. Andrade approached 
it, it seemed to recognize and bend 
before him. 
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The other flower the Colonel dis- 
dained and turned from it in derision. 
In three days it drooped and in a 
month died. 

Col. Andrade never touched either 
of the flowers. 

The above fact, as published in the 
New York World, if followed up by 
other experiments, may prove to be 
highly interesting to all plant grow- 
ers, We know many housewives, who 
have no reputation as professionals, 
who have the most beautiful flowering 
plants all winter, and according to 
their story they devote much thought 
and care upon them. We do not see 
why the disdainful thought should not 
have the opposite result. 


REVIEWS. 


£n this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In 
thene reviews we seek to treat author and publisher 
eatisfactorily and justly, and also to furnish our 
veaders with much information as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use. [t is our wish fo 
nolice the better class of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, expecially those related 
v any way to mental and physiological science, 

We can supply any of the booka noticed at prices 
quoted. 

“The Foundation of All Reform; A Guide 
to Health, Wealth, and Freedom." A Popu- 
lar Treatise on the Diet Question, By Otto 
Carqué. Cosmos Publishing Co., Chicago, 
nl; L. N. Fowler & Co., London, and 
Fowler & Wells Co., N. Y. 

There always seems room for a new trent- 
ise on health.and although we have had books 
on every phase of the diet question, yet hardly 
any work takes up just the phase that the 
one before us succeeds in doing. The advice 
is sanitary, and the subjects treated upon 
are broad and comprehensive. Among them 
are the following: (1) "Man's Position in 
Nature," which answers the question, “How 
shall we live to develop the greatest energy 
and perseverance, mentally and physically, 
and at the same time enforce our resistance 
against weariness and disease?" (2) “The 
Chemistry and Physiology of Nutrition," 
which explains that the chemistry of our 
body is made up of from fifteen to twenty 
elements. This chapter includes diagrams of 
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Villi of small intestine, and a diagramatic 
section of a Villus, showing the cells. There 
is also a chemical analysis of our principal 
food material, made from the reporta of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
lt includes also the amount of calories, 
which are the units commonly used in the 
measurement of the fuel value, or heat- 
forming qualities of food, and an illustra- 
tion of a wheat kernel very much enlarged is 
also given. — (3) Anotuer chapter is on 
“The Raw Food Question." The writer is 
of the opinion that we should always bear 
in mind that when selecting and preparing 
our food, we can never improve on nature, 
and that everything that we ean relish in 
its natural and raw state is best adapted 
for the nourishment of our bodies, and every 
cent spent on fruit is a good investment, 
which will return to us ample dividends in 
inereasing our resistance against disease. 
Diagrams are also given in this chapter, 
which show the various proportions of the 
superiority of different kinds of nourishment. 
(4) Another chapter is on "The Superior- 
ity of the Fruitarian Diet." The writer 
comes to the conclusion that, after all the 
arguments ‘we can bring forward from 
modern chemistry and physiology, plant 
foods, especially fruits, nuts, and grains, 
eontain the needs of the body in far better 
proportions and in a much purer state than 
flesh foods, and that in any ease the best 
of health, strength, and nutrition are not 
to be obtained by waste of time and money 
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on elaborate food, when the simplest things 
are all that is required and readily accepted 
by our system; not only in the prevention, 
but also in the cure of all diseases, the most 
important factor will always be the immedi- 
ate return to a simple and frutal diet, con- 
sisting mainly of the delicious, enlivening 
fruits, just as we receive them from the 
hands of nature, He says, “A glass of pure 
and unfermented fruit juice taken occasion- 
ally will greatly help to tone up the system, 
especially the brain and nerves.” (5) An- 
other chapter is on “Diet Reform, the Ulti- 
mate Solution of the Economical and Social 
Problems.” In this chapter the writer. gives 
some striking facts concerning the consump- 
tion of intoxicating liquors, and he considers 
the relation of diet through intemperance is 
well worth our careful and earnest consider- 
ation. He deplores the large sums expended 
annually for alcoholic beverages, and thinks 
that this deplorable state of things can be 
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traced largely to the irrational and irritat- 
ing nourishment of the majority of peo- 
ple, and quotes what has been often said, 
that “cooks make more drunkards than 
saloon-keepers.” (6) The last chapter is 
upon “The Ethics of Diet Reform,” follow- 
ing which is a table of a few daily dietaries 
for fruitarians, to be divided into two daily 
meals, taken at intervals of from six to eight 
hours, with the cost of each article, and the 
sum-total of a dietary for one week. The 
writer quotes the familiar Phrenological 
maxim, “Know thyself,” which was the 
watchword of the ancient philosophers, 
and which maxim was engraved in letters of 
gold upon the front of the temple of Delehi. 
The book is well printed in clear type, on 
excellent paper, and contains some sixty 
pages odd. It should come within the reach 
of all who want a guide to health. The 
price is 50 cents. 
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THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


The Fowler Institute will commence its 
winter session on the first Wednesday in 
October, when a lecture will be given by Mr. 
D, T. Elliott. The monthly lectures are open 
to the members and their friends. The 
November lecture will be given by Mr. 
Dimsdale Stocker. 

The students' monthly meetings commence 
on the last Tuesday in September. We espe- 
cially direct the attention of our past and 
present students to these meetings, which are 
held on the last Tuesday in each month. 
Arrangements have been made for special 
subjects to be discussed at these meetings, 
and opportunities will be given for the prac- 
tical work. We shall be glad if our students 
will use special effort to make these meetings 
a success, 


The following is the result of the exam- 
ination held at the Institute in July last: 


Mr. T. H. Butler, DIPLOMA. 

Mr. David Williams,  * 

Mr. Ernest E. Smee, CERTIFICATE. 
Mr. James Young, zi 

Mr. C. H. Trueman, s 


The next examination will be held in Janu- 
ary, 1905. We are now preparing the 
Phrenological Annual for 1905. This Annual 
is an excellent advertising medium for both 
American and English Phrenologists. We 
hope to receive reports from societies, and 
field notes from Phrenologists at an early 
date. 

We congratulate the students on their 
success, 


re 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PIHRENOLOGY. 


The forty-first session of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology held its Opening Ex- 
ercises on Wednesday evening, Sept. 7th, at 
eight o'clock. There was a good attendance 
of old friends. graduates, and new friends 
and students in the audience, and an enthu- 
siastic welcome was accorded to all by vari- 
ous members of the Faculty. 

The proceedings commenced by an intro- 
ductory address by the Chairman of the 
evening and Vice-President of the Institute, 
Miss J. A. Fowler. This was followed by a 
Musical Selection given by Madame Anna 
Jewell, entitled, “Carnaval,” by Schuman. 
Following this an address was given by the 
Hon. John S. Crosby, a report of which ap- 
peara in another column of this journal. 

At the close of this address, the announce- 
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ments for the forthcoming lectures and meet- 
ings were given by the Secretary, Mr. M. H. 
Piercy. Another musical selection by 
Madame Anna Jewell, entitled, “Etude,” by 
Chopin, was then given. This was followed 
by an address by the Rev. Thos. A. Hyde, 
B.D., A.M. The next speaker was Dr. C. W. 
Brandenburg, and following his remarks 
were those of Constantine F. MeGuire, M.D. 

Votes of thanks were offered to the speak- 
ers and the pianist, and the meeting closed 
with a reception among the friends and stu- 
dents present, 

Miss Fowler said in part: 

Ladies and Gentlemen—In the name of 
the Board of Trustees and Professors of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, I welcome 
you all this evening, and extend to you 8 
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courteous invitation to participate with us 
in the Forty-first Annui1l Session. 

Since we last met much has been accom- 
plished in the attitude with which Phrenol- 
ogy has been accepted by all classes of think- 
ers, and while we rejoice that much progress 
has been made of late in the Science of Mind, 
we are not unmindful of the corner stone 
that was laid in Phrenology by the pioneers 
of the cause, over a hundred years ago, in 
fact we can look back with pride to the thir- 
teenth eentury when the philosopher and 
divine Albertus Magnus wrote and spoke 
on the subject. He divided the cranium into 
three regions. appropriating these from the 
forward part of the head backwards to the 
faculties defined by Aristotle. namely, Judg- 
ment. Imagination, and Memory. 

Another marked period in the science of 
Phrenology recognizes Luigi Dolce, an 
Italian from Venice. who, in the sixteenth 
century (1562), carried his investigations 
further than Albertus Magnus, and in a 
chart of nine regions of the brain located 
as many mental powers. 

]t was not, however, until the eighteenth 
century that Francois Joseph Gall, a Ger- 
man physician, made a decided advance 
through his investigations of the brain, and 
began to lecture on the subject in seventeen 
ninety-six (1796), and after the nineteenth 
century opened, this illustrious mnn was 
associated in his labors by Dr. Spurzheim ; 
in 1813 the subject began to attract con- 
siderable attention in England. 

In this country the subject was brought 
into recognition in the early "30s by Dr. 
Charles Caldwell, of Kentucky. Dr. Spurz- 
heim, who lectured in Boston: Geo. Combe, 
O. S. and L. N. Fowler, their sister. Mrs. 
Wells, and Nelson Sizer. all helped to popu- 
larize the subject in virions parts of the 
country by lectures and cranioscopie exam- 
inations. And even: the ovnonents to Phre- 
nology are doing it a good turn by demon- 
strating the possibility of loes} motor cent res 
being used for certain specialized emotions, 
such as Fear, Imitation, Cheerfiutness, Lon- 
guage, and the gustatory centre. all of whieh 
have a corelation in the museulir control 
of the body. With such a birthright as 
Phrenology has been blessed with and 
cradled in, we take courave in looking for- 
ward with more than ordinary enthusiasm 
to its usefulness in the future. and we be- 
lieve that the seeds so well sown in the past 
will produce good results in the future. [ta 
exponents have been men and women of eul- 
ture, refinement, and learning. and what we. 
have to do in the future is to present it to 
ihe public in the same dignified manner as 
in the past, securing the thought and intelli- 
gence of the people in every department of 
learning. The great value of Phrenology lies 
inthe fact that through its aid mental eharac- 
teristics may be learned from an examination 
of the head; thus teachers and all the boards 
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of education should study the subject from 
the standpoint of applied Psychology in so 
far as it is a system of mental philosophy 
founded on the physiology of the brain. It 
is not claimed that Phrenology is complete 
as a science or perfect as an art, but it is 
so far founded and established that it should 
receive universal recognition, and everyone 
here to-night who has proved the practical 
value of it for himself should become an 
exponent of tlie subject. 

It is the grandest philosophy of the mind, 
and men and women who have been per- 
suaded to look into the subject have found 
this to be the case. Every faculty of the 
mind is normally good, but one benefit of 
Phrenology is that it helps one to correct 
any abnormalities, and thus harmonize the 
whole character. 

Our Institute offers you a cordial wel- 
come. There is always “a tide in the affairs 
of men which, taken at its flood, leads on to 
fortune." Let each one who is undecided 
whether to take up the study or not choose 
for his motto “Carpe Dien," which, trans- 
lated, is “Seize every opportunity.” Make 
the best of them. Do it now. 

J. J. Ingles has written the following in- 
spiring lines on “Opportunity”: 


“ Master of Human Destinies am I! 

Fame, love, and fortune on my footsteps 
wait, 

Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 

Deserts and fields remote. and, passing by 

Hovel and mart and palace, soon or late, 

I knock unbidden once at every gate; 

lf sleeping, wake: if feasting, rise before 

I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 

And they who follow me reach every state 

Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 

Save death, but those who doubt or hesi- 
tate, 

Condemned to failure, penury, and woe, 

Seek me in vain and uselessly implore— 

| answer not and return no more.” 


Madame Anna Jewell, pupil of Raoul 
Pugno. Paris. is a distinguished pianist of 
New York City. and both of her selections 
were rendered with an intelligence and force 
which enabled her to captivate the audience 
in a truly enthusiastic way. One critic on 
discussing Madame Jewell’s talent at the 
close of the evening said it was difficult to 
distinguish which was greater—the beauty 
of the performance or the beauty of the per- 
former. 

Steinway kindly sent one of his pianos. 

For the remarks made by the Hon. John 
S. Crosby, we refer our renders to the open- 
ing article. He said he had made a special 
note of this meeting to his campaign friends, 
and was pleased to reserve that evening so 
as to comply with Miss Fowler's request for. 
him to meet and welcome the friends and 
graduates on their opening meeting. 
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His address was inspiring and uplifting 
in its influence, and many hearty handshakes 
were accorded to him at the close of the 
meeting. 

At the close of his address Miss Fowler 
indicated in a few remarks the outline of 
his character, which made him recall the 
time when he was examined as a young man 
by Mr. Fowler. 

The Rev. Thomas A. Hyde gave an excel- 
lent speech on behalf of Phrenology, and said 
in part that he did not see how anyone could 
be an unbeliever in Phrenology, who was 
willing to give any definite thought to the 
subject of form and personality. Phrenology 
was not only the grandest philosophy of the 
mind, but it was the only science that helped 
us to scientifically understand our fellow- 
men. Metaphysicians succeeded in puzzling 
their readers and listeners to their many 
complex and abstract forms of speech, such 
as molicular energy, etc., but the subject of 
Phrenology taught us that the brain was the 
organ of the mind ànd emphasized the fact 
that the various functions of the brain can 
be demonstrated through the faculties of 
the mind in a practical and useful way. 
Psychology has not the same opportunity of 
helping the educator in the training of the 
mind, for its explunations are far too labori- 
ous, unpractical, and abstract. He said he 
had studied the philosophy of Professor 
Bain, and when he was at Harvard College 
studying Psychology under Professor James 
he took occasion to write a book on the Study 


of Character, or the true basis for the Science , 


of Mind, in which he corrected the criti- 
cisms of Professor Bain on the Phrenologi- 
cal system. Ile knew that many professors 
absorbed the tenets of Phrenology without 
being willing to acknowledge its usefulness. 
He believed that Phrenology was the science 
of all sciences, and remembered when he was 
a boy, he was allowed the use of a private 
library, and libraries at that time were 
scaree commodities, and it was considered 
quite a privilege to be allowed to use one. 
There were two books which interested him 
considerably. One was "The War of the 
Saracens,” and the other was "Combe's Con- 
stitution of Man.” One night when the boys 
wanted him to go out skating with them 
he replied he could not go, for he wus too 
much interested in & book he was reading 
in the library, and when they asked him 
what it was, he said, "Combe's Constitution 
of Man." Ie believed that if people would 
put the right kinds of literature into the 
hands of children, instead of the dime novels, 
and the trash that is circulated to-day, that 
they would become interested in such works 
as he had just alluded to. Dr. Bain, Pro- 
fessor James, of Harvard, Dr. Ferrier in 
his experimental work, and Herbert Spen- 
cer, have all studied Phrenology up to a cer- 
tain point, and whose writings he had to 
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study when working for nis degree at Har- 
vard, but he confessed that with all his study 
of their works, he would be willing to wipe 
them all out in preference to the giving up 
of Phrenology, for by the latter you are able 
to learn the value of your own mind, and 
that was more than could be said of all 
the boast of materialism of the present 
day. If a person wished to be beautiful, he 
should develop his mind so that it would ex- 
press itself in the features of the face. li 
a gentleman was very much in love with a 
young lady, he would not address a cloud 
that he saw in the sky and say to it endear- 
ing terms, but he would want to use his 
eloquence upon a living form and address 
his remarks to something more than a fleet- 
ing cloud. He advised the friends present 
to give to Phrenology a thorough study of 
the subject, and learn what kind of avocation 
each was adapted for. He believed that the 
public schools would be greatly benefited by 
teaching the principles of Phrenology just 
as Mr. Crosby stated that he had benefited 
much by studying "The Philosophy of Mind" 
and “The Constitution of Man" when he was 
a young student, which led him to include 
the study of Bain and Combe in his high 
school teaching many years ago. 

Dr. Brandenburg. in a few concise words 
of welcome, greeted the students and ex 
plained that he would combine in an unique 
way the subject of Hygiene and Phrenology. 
He did not think that any other professor 
would touch upon the same ground as him- 
self, and yet it was a very important branch 
of their study. 

Dr. McGuire gave a short but cultured 
speech on “The Need of Phrenology in prop- 
erly understanding the Use of the Will" A 
good many people to-day were talking about 
& Psychical power and the use of the Will, 
aud the metaphysicians of to-day were en- 
deavoring to convince people that they could 
will themselves to be well; that all they had 
to do was to believe they were what they 
wanted to be, and they would become such 
individuals. They spoke in a mystifying way 
of the soul, but he believed that if they would 
read Dr. Andrew Combe's work on "The 
Training of Infancy,” mothers would give to 
children a much better idea of what they 
needed to know; by a knowledge of Phre- 
nology we are made aware of our possession 
of the organs of Veneration and Spirituality. 
These were the faculties which helped us to 
appreciate our Creator, and believe in the 
mediating power of Jesus Christ, instead of 
believing that Divine Will was entirely cen- 
tred in ourselves and that we had no need 
to call upon a higher power. 

Phrenologv has the natural inclination to 
encourage all men to seek Divine Grace and 
through prayer to seek strength to under- 
stand one’s duty towards oneself, one's God, 
and one's fellow-men. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PrioTOGRAPIIS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Fach photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph, The 
photograph or photographs ( for, where possible, 
(wo should be sent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (58. English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the  PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 
don. 


Jeanie Fraser—Edinburgh.—This young 
lady possesses an active mental temperament, 
keen critical abilities, and sharp perceptive 
powers; she has a capital memory, and in 
her school work will make rapid progress. 
She should be trained for teaching, for she 
will eventually want a position where she 
will have the opportunity of directing and 
influencing other minds; she can ensily im- 
part knowledge, in conversation she is always 
interesting; she is sensitive, cautious, and 
precise in her work; she also is very sympa- 
thetic, affectionate, and conscientious in what 
she does. Be careful not to overwork her; 
see that she has plenty of opportunity for 
physical exercise. 

759.—F. H. R., East Springfield, Pa.— 
This child was designed by nature to live 
a happy, healthy life. She is well equipped 
to perform intellectual duties, and we believe 
she will show an excellent memory and musi- 
cal talents above the average. If we are 
not mistaken in the photograph, she shows 
a fulness across the brow above the angle of 
the eye, which indicates a large development 
of Tune, while Time and Weight are not 
deficient, and she should not only show 
capacity to play by the ear, but also have 
the patience to work out the theory of music. 
She has keen sensibility, is a widc-awake 
child, and will endear herself to old and 
young alike. Were she to take up teaching, 
she would manifest aptitude in understand- 
ing her pupils. If managed aright she will 
show a loving and affectionate nature. 

760.—F. S., Dallas, Texas.—Your photo- 
graph indicates that you have a good devel- 
opment of mental power, which should en- 
able you to get along first rate where an 
ingenious business calls you out, or in a 
profession, where you could use your talents 
to even a better account. It will not be easy 
for you to go through life in an idle way. 
You must be occupied in order to feel in your 
element. You have more ideas than you 
know what to do with, and will generate a 
good deal of thought in the direction of me- 
chanical contrivances. You will not make 
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so good a farmer as a mechanic, and not so 
good a speculator as an investor of money. 
Study and improve your mind, and accumu- 
late technieal knowledge and you will some 
day repay yourself for all the trouble you 
hem now in making a preparation for the 
uture. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY will be 
answered in this department. But one question at 
à time, and that clearly stated, muat be propound- 
ed, if correspondents erpect us to give them the 
benefit of un carly consideration, 

IP You Use 4 PsevponyM OR INITIALS, write 
your full name and address also, Soie corre- 
spondents forget to sign their names, 


F. S., Illinois.—1t is a demonstrated fact 
that the brain changes in activity, and that 
different organs are increased in size by ac- 
tivity. It would be a great pity if we were 
unalterable, and our brains were the same 
day in and day out throughout life. Every- 
one should take courage and endeavor to 
develop their individual powers by careful 
exercise. Then they would find the real bene- 
fit of studying mental science as applied to 
the various necessities of a character. 

L. P., California.—Your question, “Do you 
think it would be advisable to send your boy 
to school, and allow him to be forced in his 
studies as fast as his teacher wants him to 
go?" in answer to which we say you had 
better consider the boy's health and help 
him to keep within the limit of his strength. 
The teacher may be well-meaning, and anx- 
ious for the progress of the boy, but you 
who are his parents have a deeper interest 
in his welfare, and therefore must decide 
what is really for the boy's good physically 
as well as mentally. He will be able to sus- 
tain himself later on in life if he is bright 
and intelligent, but if he is forced now to 
do work that makes him come home with a 
headache and takes away his color, or saps 
him of vitality, you will find that however 
briliant he is in examinations, when he 

ants to begin his real work in life it will 
be difficult then for him to show the neces- 
sary qualifications. 


————————— 


Mrs. Marigold: “How do you happen to 
be so much brighter than other people, Mr. 
Author ?" 

Mr. Author: “Well—er—you see, the criti- 
cisms of my books make me smart.”—Kan- 
sas City Journal. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CONFERENCE. 


On the morning of October 28th, the 
annual Phrenological Conference will be 
held, when papers will be read by or from 
the following Phrenologists: 

Mr. D. T. Elliott, of London, “The Practi- 
cal Art of Character Reading." Mr. Allen 
Haddock, of San Francisco, “Phrenology and 
the New Thought." Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald, of 
Chicago, “The X-Ray of Phrenology." Mr. 
James Webb, of London, “The Measure- 
ment of the Heads of School Children." Mr. 
Levi Hummel, Pennsylvania, “Phrenology 
and its Objectors.’ Mr. Wm. E.. Young- 
quist, of Sweden, *'Phrenological Foot- 
prints in Sweden.” Mr. J. M. Severn, 
of Brighton, England, “Phrenology and 
its Usefulness in Business.” Mr. J. T. 
Miller, Salt Lake, “Historical Reminiscences 
of Phrenology.” Mr. Sargent, New Haven, 
“The Latest Researches in Phrenology.” 
Miss Lutze, Trenton, “Why Women Should 
Study Phrenology.” Miss Irwin, New York, 
“Phrenology in the Light of Education.” 
Miss Jessie A. Fowler, New York, "Modern 
Phrenological Discoveries.” 

It is hoped that many friends will reserve 
the morning and evening for Phrenology. 

In the evening of the 28th, at six o’clock, 
the Annual Dinner has been arranged to 
take place at Miller’s Hotel, 41 W. 26th St., 
New York City. Tickets, $1. 

At eight o’clock, the Closing Exercises of 
the American Institute of Phrenology will 
be held, when an interesting programme will 
be given. 

Mr. Allen Haddock is located at San Fran- 
cisco in Phrenological Work. 

Having delivered a course of lectures on 
Phrenological Psychology in the College of 
Medicine and Surgery, to the junior and 
senior classes in 1890, Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald 
has been requested to fill the chair of Psy- 
chology in the College of Medicine and Sur- 
ery of Chicago during the coming year. 

Mr. M. Tope, of Bowerston, Ohio, is de- 
voting his time to Phrenology. 

From the Land of the Midnight Sun comes 
a copy of “The Phrenograph”—two numbers 
in one. In future this periodical will be is- 
sued once a quarter. The editor, Mr. Wm. 
E. Youngquist, has, it states, been busy lec- 
turing several times a week since the com- 
mencement of the year, and has attracted 
large audiences. His paper has been circu- 
lated throughout Denmark, Finland, and 
Sweden. ; 

Henry Humphreys, class of 1896, is lo- 
cated in St. Louis, Mo., where he has opened 
an office. 

Ira L. Guilford, Class of 1876, says: “I 
am doing splendidly here lecturing and giv- 
ing readings."—Los Angeles, Cal. 
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*Enclosed please find P. O. money-order 
for $7 for 100 Fowler's New Chart, as you 
sent before. As you will see by the above 
address, I am now back to Toronto—after a 
three years’ most successful tour through 
Ontario and Quebec—where I intend to re- 
main for a short time, previous to my trip 
to the Northwest Territory. 

“E. J. O'Brien." 


H. H. Hinman, Fort Worth, Texas, is still 
examining. 

D. F. MacDonald is at St. Louis doing pro- 
fessional work. 

J. P. Wild is also at St. Louis. 

George Morris is stil at Portland 
Heights, Oregon. 

Levi Hummel has been lecturing in New- 
port, Pa. 

B. F. Cooper, Cranbrook, B. C., Canada, is 
engaged in Phrenological work. 

Owen H. Williams, Philadelphia, is work- 
ing along Phrenological lines in Philadel- 
phia. 

Alice M. Rutter has returned from At- 
lantic City to her winter quarters, and is re- 
ceiving callers there. 

George Cozens has been lecturing in Mani- 
toba. He is located permanently in Ham- 
ilton, Ontario. 


— te 


FORM OF BEQUEST OF BRAIN. 


li eie EE ,now of ............ i 
born eu 3 OL ui sesers nationality, 
educated .......... , Tecognizing the need 


of studying the brains of educated persons 
rather than those of the ignorant, criminal, 
or insane, in order to determine their weight, 
form, and fissural pattern, the correlations 
with bodily and mental powers of various 
kinds and degrees, and the influences of sex, 
age, and inheritance, hereby declare my wish 
that, at my death, my brain should be 
intrusted to the curator of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, for scientific uses, 
and for preservation. I ask my relatives to 
notify the proper person promptly of my 
death; if possible, even of its near approach. 


Witness 5.65605) bbe ees be Sid ee ee ee 


The following duplicate is to be torn off 
and returned to The Institute after the sig- 
nature has been attached: 


l2 med ,nowof............ $ 
born .......... SOf 2 ese nationality. 
edueated .......... , recognizing the need 


of studying the brains of educated persons 
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rather than those of the ignorant, criminal, 
or insane, in order to determine their weight, 
form, and fissural pattern, the correlations 
with bodily and mental powers of various 
kinds and degrees, and the influences of sex, 
age, and inheritance, hereby declare my wish 
that, at my death, my brain should be 
intrusted to the curator of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, for scientific uses, 
and for preservation. I ask my relatives to 
notify the proper person promptly of my 
death; if possible, even of its near approach. 
Signature 


Witness? Mm 


The brains of many distinguished men and 
women have been preserved, among them 
those of Dr. Spurzheim’s in 1832 and Mr. 
C. Fowler Wells. 


————— 
A PATHOLOGICAL CASE. 


MENTAL JAUNDICE. 


An Affliction Which Is Especially Hard on 
the Patient’s Friends. 


À new disease, or at least a new name for 
an old disease, has been discovered by & noted 
brain specialist of London. It is mental 
jaundice. Worrying over trifles is one cause. 
Greed, pride, and prejudice are others. 
Whatever the cause, the effect is to make one 
look upon this beautiful world of ours with 
discontent and to find continual fault with 
our fellow travellers toward the grave, 
writes Robert Webster Jones in the Septem- 
ber “Housekeeper.” “Let a person once be- 
come infected with this disease,” says the 
specialist, "and nothing but the most rigor- 
ous measures will effect a cure. I believe 
mental jaundice is on the increase, especially 
among the upper classes. It is the source of 
more unhappiness to the patient as well as 
to those about him, than almost any other 
disease. Physical jaundice produces yellow- 
ness of skin, which, after a while, becomes 
yellowness of the eyes. This produces a con- 
dition of the eye which makes the patient 
see everything yellow. Mental jaundice is 
analogous. Its victim sees nothing in its 
true colors or proportions. Everything is 
distorted by his diseased mental condition.” 

What is the remedy? The specialist does 
not say. but it may be assumed that the cure 
rests almost wholly with the patient. Op- 
timism may be made a habit as well as pessi- 
mism. It is well within any one's power to 
open the windows of his soul and let in the 
sunshine. Cheerfulness produces both men- 
tal and physical henlth. Let us avoid getting 
into that condition which invites mental 
jaundice. It is best combated by a smile on 
the face and a song in the heart. 
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KNIFE REMOVES CRIMINAL INSTINCT 


Incorrigible Boy Made Good by a Surgical 
Operation on Growth Under His Skull— 
His Disposition Changes—Surliness and 
Ungovernable Temper Disappear and 
Youth’s Mental Faculties Show Improve- 
ment. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Tuesday.—The correc- 
tion of criminal instincts by a surgical oper- 
ation is the latest feat of the Juvenile Court. 

Jesse Beard, fifteen years old, was brought 
into Juvenile Court in March by his mother, 
Mrs. Matilda Beard, of No. 652 Arch St., 
and was charged with being incorrigible. He 
had been away from home five days, and the 
mother and sister of the boy thought that 
he should be put in some institution where 
he could be managed. Pending an investiga- 
tion of the case, Mrs. Helen W. Rogers, chief 
probation officer, and others of the court 
conceived the idea that a physical defect 
was responsible for the lad's mental atti- 
tude. 

The mother and sister then remembered 
a fall received by the boy when three years 
old. He had struck his head on a rock in 
a stream where he was wading. Dr. Kohl- 
mer's examination showed a concave forma- 
tion of the skull where it should" have been 
convex. Arrangements for an operation 
were made, but they were not carried out 
until July 5, as the boy had run away in the 
meantime. 

The operation by Dr. Kohlmer involved 
the removal of three pieces of the skull, on’ 
the under side of which he found thick 
growths pressing against the head. The boy 
was allowed to leave the hospital fourteen 
days later, well and strong as ever, but show- 
ing & remarkable difference in his manner. 
The. old surliness and ungovernable temper 
were gone and he was perfectly amenable 
to the wishes of his mother. 

The mind of the boy has cleared and he 
seems extremely bright. lt is believed that 
he will learn rapidly in school and make up 
for the worthless years. He understands 
what has happened to him and says he is 
very thankful to the court and to the doctor. 

He will enter a special school in connec- 
tion with Shortridge High School, main- 
tained for truants and backward students, 
this week. The boy has not been in school 
for three years because of his incorrigibility, 
and at the time he was taken out of school 
he had reached only the second grade—the 
class of boys eight years old. 

Surgery is helping to prove the truth of 
Phrenology. 


——————— 


Things don't turn up in this world until 
somebody turns them up.—James A. Gar- 
field. 
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A GRAPE A MINUTE. 


To eat a grape a minute for an hour at l 


a time, and to repeat this performance 
three or four times a day, eating very 
little else meantime but dry bread, may 
seem a monotonous way of spending the 
time. This treatment works wonders 
for thin, nervous, anaemic people, whose 
digestions have got out of order from 
worrying or overwork. It is no mere 
quack prescription, but a form of cure 
recognized and advised by many -well- 
known physicians. Grapes are, perhaps, 
the most digestible of any fruit in exist- 
ence. Many of our common fruits are 
just as useful and much nicer than doc- 
tors’ prescriptions. The apple is an ex- 
cellent purifier of the blood. ` 


——e 
THE DANGER OF BEING ALIVE. 


The "Southwestern World" publishes the 
following sarcasm in reply to the theories 
of the bacteriologists: 

"Drink water and get typhoid fever. 
Drink. milk and get tuberculosis, Drink 
whisky and get the jim-jams. Kat soup and 
get Bright/s disease, Eat meat and encour- 
age apoplexy. Eat oysters and acquire tox- 
æmia. Eat vegetables and weaken the By8- 
tem. Eat dessert and take to paresis. Smoke 
cigarettes and die early. Smoke cigars and 
get catarrh. Drink coffee and obtain nervous 

rostration. Drink wine and get the gout. 
n order to be entirely healthy one must eat 
nothing, drink nothing, smoke nothing, and 
even before breathing one should make sure 
that the air has been properly sterilized.”— 
Copied from “Human Nature.” 


——————— 
N FEMININITIES. 


You may be sure of one thing in this world 
of uncertainties, and that is that when a 
woman says she doesn't care she surely does. 
—Chicago Record- Herald, 

“As to a woman being ‘as old as she 
looks,’ " observed the bachelor uncle, “it de- 
pends upon how early in the morning you 
see her."—Chicago Tribune. 

However conceited she may be, no. mirror 
can make a girl look as beautiful to herself 
as she looks to the young man who is in love 
with her.—Somerville Journal. 

Small waists are no longer in style. It's 
the round plump waists that come by taking 
Hollister's Rocky Mountain Tea; that's all 
the go. 35 cents. Tea or tablet form. II. A. 
Tice. 


— 
I ask not wealth, but power to take 
And use the things Í have aright; 
Not years, but wisdom that shall make 
My life a profit and delight. 
—Phæbe Cary. 
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SENSE AND NONSENSE. 


There is so much learning in the world 
just now that good, old-fashioned common- 
sense looks like foolishness. 

Innocence alone ought to take you safely 
through this life; but, like it does the lamb, 
it will desert you the first lion it meets. 

When a man slips from the top round oí 
the ladder he is sure to fall clear to the 
bottom, and hit hard where he strikes. 

The man who can't give ndviee, nor won't 
follow other people's, is just about as neur 
a fool as there is any fun in being one. 

There are people who owe many of their 
virtues to economy; they are simply too 
stingy to pay the market price of iniquity. 

There are some men so limber that you 
can't help them; you might as well under- 
take to make an angleworm stand up on end. 

There should be the same law enacted 
against carrying wit on a man's person that 
there is against carrying eoncealed weapons. 

There is no one 80 cunning but he can be 
beat at his own game, and none so wise but 
he will often have oceasion to marvel at his 
ignorance. 

Mere talent, to a literary, man, isn't worth 
half as much as lively impudence. No man 
should chain himself to a pen and inkstand 
unless he has genius. 

Towns: “Bighed had a signed article in 
the paper yesterday; printed as he wrote it.” 

Brown: “I suppose he’s very pleased.” 

Towns: “Not exactly. The article reads: 
‘Dear Editor—John Bighed is one of the 
handsomest and most popular young men in 
uptown society. Please print this in your 
society column and oblige, yours truly, John 
Bighed.' ”—Selected. 

Superintendent: “We are likely to have 
a brisk sale of chinaware this year, Mr. 
Tiler.” 

Floorwalker: “What makes you think 
that ?" 

Superintendent: “I see it stated that long 
flowing sleeves are coming into fashion."— 
Boston Transeript. 

"Do you believe," said the lady with the 
sere and yellow, that the good die young?" . 

“How could I?" exclaimed the flatterer, 
“how could I, and you so good—er—that 
is——-" 

"Sirt"—Daltimore News. : 

“How does your nephew like it out in 
Kansas ?" 

"He likes it well enough, I guess. He 
writes me that he's going to stay there. 
He's got both a tornado cave and a flood 
tower on his farm.”—Chicago Tribune. 

"George certainly is à man of action." 

“What has he done?” 

“Why, the very next day after the heiress 
accepted him he gave up his job at the bank, 
and joined the Don't Worry Club."——Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February ag, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros. 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 


able to the order of 


All remittances should be made pay- 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is {1.00 a 
year, pavable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so, 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail,as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS wilt be reccived for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as welas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF IKQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature" — San Francisco. — A 
portrait and sketch of Mias J. A. Fowler is 
given in the September number among other 
articles from the pen of the able editor, Mr. 
Allen Haddock. 

"The Review of Reviews"—New York— 
contains some interesting articles on the 
present political situation. The illustra- 
tions are up-to-date and lend much value to 
the publication. 

"The Pacific Medical Journal”’—New 
York—has always some helpful articles to 
interest medical and non-medical renders. 

“Indiana Farmer” — Indianapolis — con- 
tains "Farming News for the West." It is 
an old-established paper and has increased 
in size quite recently. The number for Sep- 
tember 10th is called “The State Fair Num- 
ber” and contains “Views on the Indiana 
State Fair Grounds.” 
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“The American Medical Journa]"—St. 
Louis.—The September number is unusually 
interesting. : 

“The Popular Phrenologist"—London.— 
There are articles of interest by Dr. Wittem- 
shaw, Mr. James Webb, and Mr. J. Millott 
Severn on Anatomy, Education, and Busi- 
ness. 


“The Club Woman"—New York.—Every 
month a new cover graces the outside of this 
journal. The articles are written with spirit 
and are illustrated with fine portraits of 
ladies from many States. 


“Home and Farm’’—Western Edition.— 
Garden items are given for farms of small 
dimensions. 


“Human Culture”—Chicago.—The contin- 
ued article on “Temperaments” is illus- 
trated with portraits of the king of England, 
Abraham Lincoln, ete.; Mr. Lungquist 
writes an article on Phrenology for the Sep- 
tember number. 

*Mind"—New York.—Edited by Charles 
B. Patterson, always contains some terse and 
original articles on the questions of the day. 

“Lippincott’s Magazine”—Philadelphia.— 
The stories are short and finished in each 
number. They are always bright and attrac- 
tive. 

"The Literary Digest’—New York.—The 
number for September 10th contains por- 
traits of the two “Opposing Commanders 
in the Far East,” which are interesting from 
a Phrenological standpoint. There are other 
portraits such as Wm. Hazlitt, "A Master 
in the Art of Impassioned Recollection” ; 
Theodore Thomas, who is called "The Dean 
of the Orchestral World," and who has been 
engaged in musical work for forty-two years, 
and others. 

"The Phrenograph," Sweden, is stirring 
up this northern country on Phrenological 
lines as it has never been stirred before. 


“The Newark Evening News”—Newark.— 
Is a thoroughly up-to-date paper. It con- 
tains many items of news of world-wide in- 
terest which do not appear in even city 
papers, and must be a financial success. 


4 THE 
PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


"Please find enclosed P. O. money-order 
for $1 for one year's subscription to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. It is a most in- 
teresting paper that I would not care to do 
without. 

“J. L. P., 
“New Orleans, La.” 


Walnut, 111., July 26, 1901. 
Mr. Eugene Hall, Chicago, Ill.: 

Dear Sir—Pardon delay, but in answer to 
Hurst Bros. of Hutsonville, Ill, page 3, 
*Criterion," July 8, would call their atten- 
tion to "How to Keep a Store," by Samuel 
H. Terry, published by Fowler & Wells, New 
York, and if these gentlemen will get it I 
am sure it will benefit their new clerk very 
much. 

The first three volumes of the History, 
prepared by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Miss Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. Matilda 
Joslyn Gage, brought the record of this 
inovement to the early '80's. Volume IV, 
by Miss Anthony and Mrs. Ida Husted 
Harper, brings it to the beginning of the 
new century and shows the fruit of the 
early struggles. 

This book contains not only the complete 
story of the efforts to secure the franchise, 
but it describes also the collateral gains. 
The laws for women in every State are set 
forth, their educational and industrial op- 
portunities, the amount of suffrage they 
already possess, and how it was obtained, 
the offices they are filling and many other 
points of general interest. 

One chapter is devoted to the status of 
the question in Great Britain—where women 
now have all but the Parliamentary fran- 
chises—and in her colonies, including Aus- 
tralia, which has just conferred the full 
suffrege on its 800,000 women. 

The chapter on National Organizations of 
Women is believed to be the most compre- 
hensive statement yet made on this topic. 

In the chapters describing the many con- 
ventions of the National Association is pre- 
sented the full argument for Woman Suf- 
frage, considered from every point of view 
by the ablest speakers. This will render the 
book invaluable to those preparing debates, 
papers for clubs, articles for newspapers 
and magazines, or simply making a general 
study. 

The volume is filled with live, up-to-date, 
trustworthy information, and is so thor- 
oughly systemized and fully indexed that 
there will not be the slightest difficulty in 
finding any desired subject, although it con- 
tains over 1,000 pages. 

As this question is destined in the near 
future to be one of the lending issues before 
the people, and as information concerning it 
is scattered and unreliable, this new book 
cannot fail to be regarded as a most inter- 
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esting, important and much needed contri- 
bution. 

The History of Woman Suffrage in four 
volumes may be ordered of Fowler & Wells, 
24 E. 22d Street, New York City. Price, 
express prepaid, single copies, cloth, 83. 
Full set, cloth, $12. 


The American Institute of Phrenology, 21 
East Twenty-second Street, New York, will 
hold its first regular monthly lecture in the 
hall of the Institute, Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 6, 1904, at eight o'clock. 

The Phrenological Annual and Register 
will be issued on January 1, 1905; price, 
25 cents. 

The Philosophy of Water-Cure. The De- 
velopment of the True Principles of Health 
and Longevity. By John Balbirnie, M.D., 
with the Confessions and Observations of 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. Price, paper, 
25 cents. 


EXAMINATIONS BY PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Inquiries are often made whether we can 
give a satisfactory examination from photo- 
graphs. 

Thousands of people would be glad to ob- 
tain from us a careful delineation of charac- 
ter and talents, but they live so far away 
from our office that they cannot incur the 
expense of coming. Such will be glad to 
know that they can procure, for the purpose, 
properly prepared photographs, with all the 
required measurements, and then receive 
from us a phrenological examination with 
advice as to proper occupation or choice of 
a business partner or life companion. 

Write for "Perhaps," which gives terms 
and full information. 


The New Model Anatomical Manikin, 
price $10, is in many ways the best made, 
containing over one hundred views of the 
body, each fully subdivided, properly num- 
bered and lettered, hinged to lay over each 
other and be opened or dissected. with a 
comprehensive manual which is much more 
than a mere key. It is lithographed in col- 
ors, on fine cloth-lined material, showing the 
adult human figure, one-half life size, with 
some special parts enlarged and of ample 
size for all class work. When not in use, 
folds and closes like a strong cloth-bound 
book, and is eighteen inches square. 


“Deep Breathing." By M. L. Holbrook. 
50 cents. There are some people in the world 
who do not know how to breathe properly. 
This is a great pity, for we cannot live 
without air, though we can live without 
food. Professor Washburn suggests the fol- 
lowing method: 

Seek a chair inclined at a comfortable 
angle, and then make inhalations and ex- 
halations as long and as gradual as possible. 
He aimed at breathing without any percep- 
tible effort. The process was so gradual 
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with him that, to an observer, he scarcely 
seemed to breathe at all; yet by practice 
he so developed his Tung power and lung 
expansion that he could inhale air for four 
or five minutes, It will tax a beginner to 
inhale air gradually for one minute. 


Form, Strength of Limb, and Beauty of 
Complexion, with Rules for Diet and Bath- 
ing, and a Series of Improved Physical Ex- 
ercises. By William Milo, of London. 23 
illustrations. Price, 10 cents. 


Accidents and Emergencies: a Guide 
Containing Directions for the Treatment in 
Bleeding, Cuts, Sprains, Ruptures, Disloca- 
tions, Burns and Scalds, Bites of Mad Dogs, 
Choking, Poisons, Fits, Sunstrokes, Drown- 
ing, ete. By Alfred Smee, with Notes and 
Additions by R. T. Trall, M.D., 32 illustra- 
tions. New and revised edition. Price, 
paper, 25 cents. 


Consumption: Its Prevention and Cure 
by the Swedish Movement Cure. With Di- 
rections for its Home Application. By 
David Wark, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 


Marriage: Its History and Ceremonies. 
By L. N. Fowler. With a  Phrenological 
and Psychological exposition of the functions 
for Happy Marriages. Twenty-second edi- 
tion. 12mo, 216 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1. The first sixty-nine pages of this work 
are devoted to the History of Marriage, and 
to a description of the various methods and 
eustoms which different nations and tribes 
from the commencement of the world to the 
present time have adopted to gratify their 
sexual nature, with suggestions in relation 
to those qualities which should and those 
which should not exist in husband and 
wife, etc. 


The Natural Cure. Consumption, Consti- 
pation, Bright’s Disease, Neuralgia, Rheu- 
matism, “Colds” (Fevers), ete. How Sick- 
ness Originates, and How to Prevent it. A 
Health Manual for the People. By C. E. 
Page, M.D. 294 pages. Price, cloth, $1. 


How to Feed the Baby to Make It 
Healthy and Happy; with Health Hints. 
By C. E. Page, M.D. Sixth edition revised. 
168 pages. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 


“Education Complete” is quite a library 
in itself, treating as it does of Physiology, 
Animal and Mental, Self-Culture and Per- 
fection of Character, and Memory and Intel- 
lectual Improvement. The text shows that 
the mind and the body are intimately re- 
lated, that each is in turn the servant and 
master of the other. Therefore, "Educa- 
tion" covers the development and training 
of all that goes to make up the man. Price, 
$2.50. 

"How to Read Character in Handwrit- 
ing: or, The Grammar of Graphology," de- 
scribed and illustrated, by Henry Frith. 
Price, 50 cents. 
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THE PHRENOLOGICAL ANNUAL. 


“The Phrenological Annual” and Register 
of Practical Phrenologists. Published year- 
ly on January Ist. This is an illustrated 
Year Book on Mental Science, and should be 
read by all interested in Phrenology and 
kindred subjects. Edited by Jessie A. Fow- 
ler and D. T. Elliott. Contains 100 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Don’t forget to send in your orders for 
the Phrenological Annual for 1905, which 
contains an abundant amount of instruc- 
tive and reading matter, and a calendar 
for the year; field notes from lecturers in 
the field and items of general interest. 
Price, 25 cents. 


“Your Mesmeric Forces and How to De- 
velop Them," giving full and comprehensive 
instructions how to mesmerize, by Frank H. 
Randall. This book gives more real, prac- 
tieal instruction than many of the expen- 
sive so-called “Courses of Instruction," ad- 
vertised at $10, and is worth it. Agents’ 
terms: twelve copies, 40 per cent., express 
collect ; one hundred copies, 50 per cent., ex- 
press collect. Price, $1 post-paid. 


“Practical Psychology; or, How to Be 
Happy," by Richard Harte, is an exceed- 
ingly able and interesting statement of the 
scientific facts and philosophical theories on 
which the New Psychology is based. Price, 
25 cents post-paid. 

“How to Succeed as a Stenographer or a 
Typewriter.” Quiet hints and gentle advice 
by one who “has been there.” By Arthur M. 
Baker. 12mo, 71 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

“Diseases of Modern Life," by Dr. Ben- 
jamin W. Richardson, is one of the best 
works by that eminent physician. lt 
treats of those matters that direetly concern 
everyone, the everyday habits of life, and in 
elearest terms and vivid illustrations gives 
warning and counsel to the render, Price, 
$1.50. 


A teacher in a western academy writes, 
“We have adopted ‘For Girls’ and ‘True 
Manhood’ for our work in special physi- 
ology.” These are both from the pen of 
E. R. Shepherd, M.D. Sent post-paid for $1 
and $1.25 respectively, or the two books at 
one time for $2. i 

“How to Study Strangers; By Tempera- 
ment, Face, and Head,” by Professor Nelson 
Sizer, well known as the author of several 
valuable books and as a lecturer on Phren- 
ology for morc than fifty-six years. He was 
conneeted with our house since 1849, as the 
principal examiner, and more than a quar- 
ter of a million of persons, who were eager 
to know their best pursuits and how to use 
their talents to the best advantage, have 
been under his professional hands, and they 
need no introduction to his work. Price, 
$1.50. 
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“Facial Angle and Brain-development.” 
—This in scale of mental make-up is an il- 
lustration of the rank of men and animals, 
showing that the increase of brain—all 
things considered—at the spinal axis lifts 
the top-head until in highest type the face 
compared with that of the snake, which is 
level with the line of the spine, is turned 
180 degrees. Useful to all interested in 
brain-development. Price, $6.00. 

“Indications of Character" in the Head 
and Face. 12mo, 66 pages; 20 illustrations, 
Fourth edition; revised and enlarged. 
Price, paper, 25 cents. 

Edgar Greenleaf Bradford has written a 
work entitled “Search Lights and Guide 
Lines; or, Man and Nature—What They 
Are, What They Were, and What They Will 
Be." This volume is gotten up in a very at- 
tractive form and may be called a pocket 
edition. Bound in cloth, at 50 cents, post- 
paid, Fowler & Wells Co. As the title indi- 
cates, it treats of subjects of universal in- 
terest. 

“A Self-Made Woman; or, Mary Idyl's 
Trials and Triumphs.” A story of intense 
interest regarding those who are strug- 
gling up toward & higher moral and in- 
tellectual life. Price, 50 cents. 

“Practical Palmistry,” a treatise on chir- 
osophy, based upon actual experiences, by 
Henry Frith, is an illustrated book of over 
100 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

“The Manual of Mental Science, or Child- 
hood, Its Character and Culture," is invalu- 
able to parents to study the dispositions of 
their little ones and to keep a reeord of 
their children’s sayings and doings and as- 


sist them in developing their minds. Price, 
$1.00. 
“Gall’s Phrenological Theories.” Found- 


ed upon the anatomy and physiology of the 
brain and the form of the skull; with the 
critical strictures of C. W. Hufeland, M.D. 
Price, 50 cents. 

“Spurzheim’s Lectures on Phrenology.” 
Edited, with notes and introduction, by A. 
T. Story. Illustrated. Cloth, 170 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


Insurance Agent: “What are the proofs 
of your husband's death, madam ?” 

The Widow: “Well, he has been home for 
the last three nights."—Smart Set. 


Ifusband (peevishly): “What in the mis- 
chief is the matter with this dinner, any- 
way?” 

Wife (sobbing): “T—the cook left t— 
this morning, and I h— had to get the d— 
dinner myself. I—" 

Husband (cheerfully): “Oh, that’s it, eh? 
I was wondering what made it so much bet- 
ter than usual.”—Chicago Daily News. 
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SOME CONCLUSIONS FROM THE 
PRINCIPLES OF “EXACT 
SCIENCE.” 


The vigor of one’s health and the certainty 
of his life depend upon the amount of life- 
power he possesses. 

It is this life-power—an invisible prin- 
ciple—that gives beauty of form and color 
of complexion, elasticity of step, quickness 
of thought and vivacity of manner. It 
answers to all our needs. 


It is this power that enables one man to 
recover after a crowbar has passed through 
his brain, while another one dics from the 
scratch of a pin; that keeps one man alive 
after his stomach has been removed, while 
another one dies from cutting a toe-nail. 


It is this power that protects against all 
diseases—against la grippe, pneumonia, 
small-pox, diphtheria, coughs, colds, con- 
sumption, and—death. In addition it is the 
best medicine for any ailment. To employ 
all reasonable means to increase this power 
is but simple common-sense, advocated by 
all physicians. 

But here comes an element of delusion— 
the amount of power sessed bears an in- 
verse not a direct relation to the amount 
manifested. Whatever increases the mani- 
festation of power reduces the amount re- 
maining, while what properly reduces mani- 
festation increases the amount really pos- 
sessed. 

Tonies, stimulants, excitement, work, all 
increase the manifestations of power, giving 
a feeling of strength, while sleep and rest 
reduce them. The one exhausts and the 
other recuperates; the one decreases the 
power of life and the other saves it. 

Sleep makes us strong in the reaction by 
taking away strength in the present; tonics 
and stimulants make us weak in the reac- 
tion by calling up and expending the power 
we already have. No drug or bath or other 
agency can yield what it does not possess, 
and it has no vital power. The power it 
seems to give is the power it is taking out 
of the patient. 

It is this mistaking of the manifestations 
of power for the power itself that lies at the 
bottom of nearly all the ailments that afflict 
humanity. 

It is this which explains the ever-increas- 
ing array of systems and methods of cure 
which, by compelling increased manifesta- 
tions of power, makes the patient believe he 
is getting well all the while, by expending 
the power possessed, he is being confirmed 
in his invalidism. 

These ideas underlie the true Rest-cure as 
employed at The Walter Sanitarium, Wal- 
ter's Park, Pa., and have given it a world- 
wide reputation. 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 


ogy. 
Express collect. 


At list prices these amount to $18.75. 


The set will be sent for $13.00, 


The Student's Set 


For 1904 


The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenologv, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
& chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 


I92 pages y the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Prof. &. S. and L. N. FowLER. Cloth, $1 oo. 


Lectures on Man 


A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. K. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 


Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M.. M.D., and JAMES 
MCNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The Temperaments 


Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. H. 
Jacques, M. D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler's New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards of one hundred divisions, in 
china. ewly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published, 
Price $5 00. 


New Physiognomy 


Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially in the *'Human Face Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. By S. R. WELLS, 


$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 


Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FowLER. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. CoMBE. With portrait. Bound in Cloth, 
$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 

Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional By 

Tuomas À and WILLIAM HYDE. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who would excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 


And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. Hor- 
BROOK. Part IL. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves, 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Lar, 

Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00, 


Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET [Price, $18.75], 
for which I enclose $13.00. 


Express Address 


Post Office 


State...... 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The .4) Owl 


is eagerly grasped by judicious advertisers 
who want to reach the best class of readers 
and purchasers in the great Middle West 


and South west effectively, A limited amount. 


of space can be secured in its columns for 
the summer and fall months if early appli- 
cation is made. 

THE OWL is always clean, bright, and 
elegantly printed on heavy book paper, and 
strongly appeals to the most intelligent 
readers; and advertisers make no mistake 
when they use its columns. Sample copies 
and rate cards supplied on request to the 
publishers, 


WILLIAM W. WARNER & CO. 


213 North C Street, 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 
[397 A new bookstore stock for exchange 


for an improved farm in New England, near 
sea coast, with good buildings, clear. 


WA N TE D Men and women to join 

The Altruist Commu- 
nity, in and near St. Louis, which provides 
a permanent home and employmert for its 
members. Send for its monthly paper, 


IO cents a year—sample copy free. 


Address THE ALTRUIST 
2711 Franklin Avenue 


YOUR CHARACTER 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Personality and Future 
wil! be read from your 
handwriting on recelpt of | 2c. 


HENRY RICE, Craphologist 
1927 Madison Avenue, New York 


A New Poster 


Size, 19x 24 inches 


Just the thing for Lecturers 
to use in billing a town or 
village, or for evening enter- 
tainment. Space left for 
date and name of lecturer. 
Printed on good paper, and 
for sale at 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East aad Street, New York 


Mistakes of 
New Thought 


Read Human Nature for May, 
June, July, and August. The 
four copies, 20 cents mailed. 


Prof. HADDOCK, Phrenologist 


1020 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


MILLER'S HOTEL 


37, 89 & 41 West 20th St, NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 
In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro- Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families, 
Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 
Board, 82,00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
810 to 830, according to room. 


17 Popular Works on the New 

Thought, $1 each postpaid, or 

$15 if all are ordered at one time 
THE HEART OF THE NEW THOUGHT—Ella 

Wheeler Wilcox " $ y * . $1.00 

THOUGHT-ForCE—William Walker Atkinson 1.00 
Law oF THE NEW THOUGHT—William 
Walker Atkinson « à à : g 
NUGGETS OF THE NEW THoUGHT- William 


Walker Atkinson P : " : 1.00 
MEMORY-CULTURE—William Walker 
Atkinson 1 r F: ; : + LOO 
THE BIBLE YEAR-BookK—Mary F. Haydon 160 
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Longevity and Some Worthy Examples 
By J. A. FowLER. 


It is not by mere luck that some p career. It is by right inheritance, and 
sons come into the world prepared to parents would do well to study the laws 
withstand the vicissitudes of a long of Heredity and the importance of 
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The Octogenarian Author of “The Battle Hymn of the Republic." 
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transmission. "Thev would then give to 
their children tendencies which would 
enable them to live to be octoge- 
narians, and also give them the best 
of health and the finest mentality. 

In speaking of lleredity, we mean 
the transmission of the tendencies in a 
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It is harder for a Jew to get away 
from his Jewish tendencies, because 
this nationality generally selects those 
of their own race, and thus the tend- 
encies they have inherited stamp 
themselves more permanently upon the 
offspring than when a Jew marries 
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RUSSELL SAGE, OF NEW YORK, THE OCTOGENARIAN FINANCIER. 


physical and mental direction, not the 
actual inheritance. We say, there- 
fore, that we inherit a tendency toward 
a certain form of character, and it rests 
with ourselves whether we care to in- 
crease or decrease that tendency. 

A person may have a father or 
mother who are addicted to dypso- 
mania, but if the children do not en- 
courage a taste for alcohol in any 
form from infancy to old age, they will 
not excite any tendency that may exist 
in their system toward drinking habits. 
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outside of his nationality. The Hered- 
ity of races is noticeable in their color, 
as for instance, the Caucasian remains 
white, the Negro black, the Indian red, 
the Mongolian yellow, and the Malayan 
brown. 

We also find that tendency is inher- 
ited in plants and animals, unless new 
combinations and surroundings are in- 
troduced, as is the case with a man 
out in California who is able to make 
any variation he wants with his plants, 
through his long study of Hereditary 
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influences, tendencies, environments, 
and combinations. In plants we find 
the hereditary influences show them- 
selves in the form and color of the 
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cies, and whether they intend to im- 

prove the inherited influences that 

have been thrown around them. 
Along with the question of Heredity 
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flower, but we also know that varia- 
tions can be brought about, as there are 
green pinks, poppies, etc. 

Children must decide whether they 
are going to accentuate their tenden- 
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comes the allied subject of inherited 
Longevity. Some persons inherit the 
tendeneies to long life, and there are 
indieations which are unmistakable, 
while other persons inherit the tend- 
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ency to short life; yet all can extend 
their years of being by knowing the 
laws of life and health. 

Persons having a Scotch ancestry 
naturally find it easy to extend their 
lives into a noble old age, and many 
are the examples of this kind. 

The clever octogenarian sculptor, 
Mr. Wilson MacDonald, along with a 
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wife of Dr. Howe; Miss Susan B. An- 
thony, the pioneer suffragist, writer 
and speaker; Henry G. Davis, who has 
been nominated for the candidacy of 
the Democratie Vice-President; Dr. 
Theo. L. Cuyler, pastor and author; 
Rey. Thos. Gallaudet, the philanthro- 
pist, and worker among deaf mutes; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, the elo- 
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REV. THOMAS GALLAUDET, D.D., 


The Octogenarian Worker Among Deaf Mutes. 


number of other well-known octogena- 
rians, are worthy examples of hered- 
itary influence from  well-sustained 
stock. All of them have been men and 
women who have shown extraordinary 
vigor at the age of eightv, many of 
whom we have had the pleasure of ex- 
amining. 

Mr. Russell Sage, the busy financier, 
Julia Ward Howe, the author of “The 
Battle-Hymn of the Republie," and the 
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quent speaker on Suffrage and volumi- 
nous writer: Mrs. G. Gilbert, the clever 
actress; Professor Virchow, the able 
scientist; Wm. Ewart Gladstone, the 
famous English statesman; Pope 
XIII; King Christian, of Denmark; 
O. S. and L. N. Fowler, Mrs. C. F. 
Wells, Nelson Sizer, Mr. John L. 
Capen—the last five forming a quin- 
tette of aged Phrenologists. 

Mr. Wilson MacDonald is a remark- 
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able instance of the preservation of 
talent into a ripe and mature age. He 
was born at Steubenville, Ohio, of 
Scoteh parents. His father's people 
were Highlanders, while some of his 
ancestors settled in the north of Ire- 
land and became rich merchants, His 
father was an able mechanic, and after- 
ward became a high official in the Gov- 
ernment, and threw his energies into 
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and a half inches; posterior measure- 
ment, from the opening of the ear to 
the occipital spine, four inches and 
one-eighth; center of ossification of 
the parietal bone, five and a half 
inches; frontal arch, four inches ; coro- 
nal region, five and five-eighths inches ; 
opening of the ear to Human Nature, 
five and a half inches. 

The Mental Temperament shows to 


polities, and could have become an able 
judge. 

The size of Mr. MaeDonald's head 
shows that he came from Scotch an- 
cestry, for the Scotch heads are large, 
and the Aberdeen hat is known 
throughout the world as being a long 
way above the average. He possesses 
a circumference of head of twenty- 
three inches by fifteen in height and 
length. The caliper measurements 
are: Width of head, six inches; length 
of head, seven and a half inches ; ante- 
rior measurement, from the opening of 
the ear to the root of the nose, four 
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MISS SUSAN B, ANTHONY, 
The Octogenarian Speaker, Writer and Suffragist. 


a good advantage in Mr. MacDonald’s 
organization, and as it is joined to a 
superior quality, or tone of mind, he 
has been able to make an ample use of 
his large and vigorous brain, and his 
talent has been only equaled by his 
industry. 

His weight of body only pulls down 
the scales at a hundred and fifty-five 
pounds, and he stands erect at five feet 
ten; thus he is the reverse to being 
corpulent, and ought to weigh at least 
a hundred and seventy-five pounds for 
his size of head and stature. 

He is an exceedingly abstemious 
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man, and always has been, never hav- 
ing given way to his appetite, but has 
used his brain as an omnivorous stu- 
dent all his life. At the age of seven- 
teen he joined the Temperance Soci- 
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He was an able speaker for the tem- 
perance cause, 

His height of head indicates that he 
has strong, definite principles, and 
these he has shown in being a bold, lib- 
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ety, when the temperance cause broke 
out in Philadelphia, and has always 
been in favor of temperance, and has 
never drank liquor in his life. All his 
people were drinkers of whisky and 
gin, but he never would take it, because 
he knew it was injurious; succeeded in 
saving many from drinking habits. 
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eral thinker, and must have got into a 
good deal of trouble as a general re- 
former, for he has joined nearly every 
reform that came along. 

When examining Mr. MacDonald’s 
head we mentioned that he would be 
an excellent exponent on reformatory 
topics, and this remark brought out 
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the fact that he had been a stubborn 
reformer and fighter all his life; no 
fighter in the sense of being a pugilist, 
but, as we remarked, able to overcome 
impediments and difficulties, and capa- 
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. His Conscientiousness, Firmness, 
and Combativeness have helped him to 
clear the road of many kinds of injus- 
tice for other people. 

He has almost been a slave to his 
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MR. WILSON MACDONALD, THE OCTOCENARIAN SCULPTOR. 


ble of showing a mental fight whenever 
the cause called for true enthusiasm. 
Mr. MacDonald said, “I am opposed to 
war, and am a thoroughly peaceful 
man, but am willing to fight anybody 
who would attack me in defending a 
cause; but I would not bring on a 
fight.” 


Conscientiousness, and it has been a 
slave to him. He has done what he has 
thought right, whether it was the popu- 
lar thought or not, therefore he has 
many times had to suffer in conse- 
quence, especially when dealing with 
people who were unprincipled, and 
who have not believed in his way of 
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thinking. He would have made an ex- 
cellent judge, for he is very quick to 
notice points of equity and justice, and 
he must have received from his an- 
cestors a considerable degree of his 
right thinking and inclination to do 
those things that he considered to be 
right for the sake of principle. His 
Cautiousness is over large, and it gives 
care, anxiety, and thoughtfulness for 
the future. He knows how things will 
turn out—he is a prophet—and many 
things bave turned out as he has pre- 
dicted. His ambition has fortunately 
pushed him ahead, otherwise his anx- 
lety would have held him too much in 
check. He is a combination of the 
Spartan and the Covenantors, inas- 
much as his organization would never 
allow him to give up or yield a point 
when he knew he was on the right side, 
and had he lived in the time of the 
Martyrs he would have died at the 
stake rather than yield or recant and 
give up his opinions. His Sublimity 
enables him to appreciate the grand 
and magnificent in nature. Fine 
scenery always attracts his attention; 
so do oratory and art. His artistic 
taste shows itself in the blending of 
colors and in the appropriateness with 
which he copies nature in all her works. 
Ideality in his case manifests itself 
also in the use of language joined to 
his large Sublimity and Constructive- 
ness. He will never use an inappropri- 
ate word if he can possibly help it, 
either in speaking or in writing. All 
his statements are accurately made, 
and he will hit the nail square on the 
head. 

He has musical talent; could have 
excelled in the art of music, has a keen 
sense of harmony and much capacity 
to express his sympathies through the 
aid of vocal or instrumental music. 
His Time, Tune, and Weight being 
large, he would be able to give a proper 
technique to his music. 

His social qualities incline him to be 
a very constant friend, and probably he 
has inherited from his mother his large 
conjugalitv. He is true to old friend- 
ships, those in fact that he made years 
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ago. He is highly courteous, thought- 
ful, and philanthropic; therefore peo- 
ple may think he means more than he 
expresses, because he readily volunteers 
his services when he can give any as- 
sistance to others. 

He could have been, and probably 
has been, a philanthropist and re- 
former for the better part of his life. 
He cannot live to himself, and he has 
always had an eye on the best methods 
of doing good to the greatest number 
of people, making almost all people his 
friends who are broad and liberal- 
minded—in fact, he has a heart large 
enough to encircle all who are willing 
to suffer for their convictions. He 
would have made a General in reform 
work, for he would have led all hia fol- 
lowers to victory. 

Capacity to express himself in Lit- 
erature in a logical, concise, and 
thoughtful way is evident, while he 
could wield more than ordinary influ- 
ence over an audience as an orator. 
Versatility of mind is very evident, and 
he must have shown this to a remark- 
able degree. 

Human Nature and Sublimity, to- 
gether with large Constructiveness, 
Ideality, and Form are so well repre- 
sented that to chisel a statue is as 
easy to him as it was for Turner to 
paint a picture, or for Jennie Lind to 
sing a song, or for Harriet Beecher 
Stowe to write “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
The accuracy of expression is what he 
has aimed at, and it is that which has 
made him famous as a sculptor. 

These, among other remarks, were 
made at the time when the writer had 
an interview with him; at the close of 
it, and during the examination Mr. 
MacDonald interpolated many remarks 
about himself. 

He began his artistic career without 
previously taking a lesson, and as a 
pastime he began caricaturing, and is 
now engaged in representing Roosevelt 
hugging a big negro. 

He said he had spoken on a great 
many subjects, namely, medical, spir- 
itual, temperance, and Phrenological 
topics. He believed he could do about 
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the same now were he to lecture and 
give talks on the above subjects, and 
considers himself one of the oldest 
Phrenologists now living. 

He also said he had got into a good 
deal of trouble as a general reformer, 
and he had joined in very nearly every 
reform that had come along. He got 
possession of the original bust of Wash- 
ington, taken in 1785 at Mt. Vernon 
by the great sculptor Hudon, but he 
will not part with it for less than 
$50,000, though it is worth $100,000. 
It is the only real likeness of Washing- 
ton in existence. 

He has also made a fine bust of Lin- 
coln, and he is going to bring it out 
as a companion to his bust of Washing- 
ton, and hopes to send it throughout 
the publie schools, so that these two 
great men will be before the eyes of 
the children in the country as an object 
lesson in patriotism. 

He has also made fine busts of Gen- 
eral Hancock and Robert Ingersoll, 
and he cut the first bust in marble of 
Senator Benton the other side of the 
Mississippi. He also made a bust of 
"Thomas Paine. He is à man whom he 
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considers will be remembered through- 
out posterity. He put the bust of 
Paine on a fine pedestal many years 
ago in New Rochelle, and although the 
first one of him was pulled down, the 
second one has been so strongly fast- 
ened to the pedestal that it will prob- 
ably never be disturbed. 

His bust of Van Buren has been ac- 
knowledged as the best one ever made 
of him. : 

Mr. MacDonald is hale and hearty 
for his age, and we trust that he will 
live many years to continue his noble 
work of giving us the accurate por- 
traits in marble and bronze of our 
great men and women, and further 
continue his study of converting preju- 
diced minds to the Science of Phre- 
nology. 

He is a universal genius, and few 
men have been able to devote their time 
in so many ways and build up so varied 
a career. 

He has unveiled more public colossal 
busts and statues in bronze, marble and 
gypsite than any other sculptor in the 
world, and Phrenology has helped him 
in his work. 


Practical Psychology.* 


Character—What it implies; Habits 
and Conduct; (A) A Psychologist’s 
point of view; (B) A Phrenological 
point of view. Character is often 
summed up by Psychologists under the 
head of "Habits and Conduct;" by 
others, "The Sum of Hereditary In- 
stincts of the Child, including the 
Mental and Moral Peculiarities of his 
Mind;" by others it is commonly said 
that “Character is a Bundle of Hab- 
its.” “While the term Character is 
often used loosely," says Sully, “to 
note individual peculiarities of mind, 
whether intellectual or moral, and 
whether showing them at the outset as 
Strongly marked minute tendencies or 


* Digest of & chapter of à new work on 
** Practical Psychology," now in the press. 
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later, as the result of experience and 
education. In a narrower and more 
accurate sense, it signifies the acquired 
results of individual voluntary exer- 
tion, such as intelligence, insight, in- 
dependence, and firmness of will." 

He further specializes by saying that 
“Since moral attainments, namely, 
good dispositions and habits, are the 
most valuable results of such volitional 
exertion, the term character has come 
in ethical and educational works to de- 
note in a special way a good or virtu- 
ous disposition of the feelings and of 
the will. A person of character in this 
sense is one who can be counted on in 
general to decide and act wisely and 
right.” 

We think that the above psycholog- 
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ical definitions cover the ground fairly 
well as far as they go, and few will be 
inclined to differ from these estimates 
of character. “This moral or virtuous 
character is the resultant of the several 
forms of self-control, carried to the 
point of perfect habits," we are told, 
“thus a perfect moral character in- 
cludes the familiar habits involved in 
the wise pursuit of individual good, 
such as industry, orderliness, temper- 
ance, the habitual control of the feel- 
ings or moderation, and the firm con- 
trol of the thoughts involved in reason- 
ableness. It includes further the hab- 
its implied in a perfect fulfilment of 
human duty, as obedience, courtesy, 
veracity, justice, and beneficence.” 

A child cannot be expected to show 
a well-regulated character, but all 
adults should be able to possess these 
attributes—in fact, one of the most 
important definitions of a moral char- 
acter is the bringing out of the essen- 
tial ingredient of fixity of disposition 
in right directions. Character may 
mean more in one individual than in 
another, and one individual may have 
more to strive against, and in the end 
be stronger than the one who has had 
but little to struggle with and is pas- 
sively good, not passionately so, from 
any sense of having conquered the self 
within; thus the amount of self-con- 
trol, the aims, the desires, the ambi- 
tions that have been at work in the 
mind, go to aid the building of a per- 
fect character, including “a disposition 
lies.” This interprets a broader sense 
of what character really means. 
When we speak of conduct, we refer to 
compressed human action. Conduct, 
Psychologists tell us, is “the result of 
some of our habits, and can be defined 
as the moral average of that total; but 
we can have both voluntary and invol- 
untary conduct, will and action.” It 
has also another advantage, as has been 
to reflect and deliberate when occasion 
requires, where there is an apparent 
conflict of duties, in order to determine 
what is the more worthy form of good, 
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and where the line of duty exactly 
truly said, for conduct is the object of 
the moral judgment, and the moral 
judgment is onlv exercised on volun- 
tary actions. We may have habits, 
however, which are not voluntary, such 
as nervous affections. All our actions 
may have lost their voluntary quality 
in some cases, and may have become 
mechanical or reflex. When a natu- 
ral judgment is applied to such ac- 
tions, it is rather made to refer to the 
first voluntary action out of which the 
object grew. The acts which conduct 
impulses must be those which are both 
definitely willed, and which are direct- 
ed to the attainment of some end; 
hence conduct may be defined as “the 
performance of those actions which 
are definitely willed and adjusted to 
those ends.” 

Psychologists also refer to character 
by stating that “reflections give rise to 
tactful maxims. These maxims carried 
out in conduct bring consistency into 
our voluntary actions, for under their 
control like cases are followed by like 
judgments. The maxims themselves 
are morally graded in the mind, the 
best being at the top. This highest 
principle acts as judge when volition 
conflicts with maxim. The result is 
that consistency and harmony are im- 
parted into our volitions and actions. 
This has caused character to be de- 
fined as consistency in willing and act- 
ing, both being subordinate to practi- 
cal principles, which are ruled by one’s 
highest moral principle. The moral 
direction of the will thus becomes uni- 
form, while the volitions, being in har- 
mony, produce a maximum result.” 

By the above reference character is 
largely described as being made up of 
consistency in willing and acting, pro- 
vided both are under the control of 
one’s moral principle, but this consist- 
ency and uniformity implies the forma- 
tion of habits, and this has led to char- 
acter being defined as “a bundle of 
habits.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Notes and Comments. 
By E. P. Miuter, M.D. 


THE LATE BUTCHER STRIKE. 


The great strike of the butchers at 
Chicago and other cities of the country, 
with the increased price of beef and 
other meats resulting therefrom, has 
created a good deal of discussion in the 
public press about the relative merits 
and necessities of animal and vegetable 
foods. There are many people who 
think animal food is an absolute neces- 
sity to their existence. They think life 
is not worth living if they are to be 
deprived of meat at their daily meals. 
Many of this class are continuously 
suffering from headache or dyspepsia 
or rheumatism or neuralgia or torpid 
liver or constipation that are unques- 
tionably eaused by the consumption of 
animal food. When such is the case, 
they will generally get rid of these dis- 
eases when they get entirely free from 
urie acid in their blood and tissues, 
brought on by eating the flesh of ani- 
mals; and by ‘taking cold, which checks 
the action of the skin. Pneumonia is 
nearly always brought on in that way, 
and so is acute rheumatism, and with 
repeated colds, consumption. 

The strike has done some good by 
starting a discussion in the newspapers 
upon the subject of foods, their nutri- 
tive properties, their cooking, and 
digestion. A recent issue of Hearst’s 
American has the following to say on 
the subject: 

“It would not be such a very bad thing 
if the present high price of meat should 
compel attention to the value of vegetables 
as food, and especially to the importance 
of cooking vegetables properly. 

“The average meat eater eats too much 
meat, and eats it too often. 

"If you eat meat once a day, it is as 
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much as your system requires, as much as 
it can assimilate profitably. 

“Nearly all religions have enjoined fast- 
ing on their followers, for longer or shorter 
periods. The believers—especially among 
the rich and overfed classes—have been 
greatly benefited thereby. 

“At least nine human beings out of every 
ten would be better off if they could begin 
to-day to eat half as much eav as they 
have been accustomed to eat. 

“The question of properly cooking vege- 
tables is so important that the newspapers 
ought to talk about it at least once a week, 
and every housekeeper should have it dinned 
into her ears by the hour. 

“The French, the Germans and others 
know how to cook vegetables. The Amer- 
jeans as a people are lamentably and stu- 
pidly ignorant on that subject. In this 
country vegetables are never thoroughly 
cooked—they are served about half raw. 

“They are not properly cooked—not 
made attractive, not made digestible, 

“If the beef trust could force Americans 
to know how to cook vegetables, and 
especially to take interest in the great va- 
riety and the unlimited possibilities of the 
vegetable world, the high price of meat 
would be in reality a blessing.” 


If those who believe in the Bible 
have any doubt as to the relative value 
of vegetarian food as compared with 
the flesh of animals, let them read 
carefully the first and second chapters 
of Daniel and they will find one of the 
most beautiful and convincing proofs 
that can be produced in any language 
under the sun, 

Read and ponder over it. 


HEALTH HABITS. 


Most people eat more than the sys- 
tem can profitably care for. The de- 
mands of maturity differ from those 
of the growing period of life in that 
food is needed only for repairs. The 
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majority fail to take this into consid- 
eration. They eat with energy rather 
than discretion, They eat until 
gorged, or until the sense of taste is 
sated. The result is sour stomach, fer- 
mentative indigestion, headaches, con- 
stipation, torpid liver, rheumatism, 
Bright’s disease, and so on. 

To enjoy good health, it is most im- 
portant to form the habit of taking 
regular, moderate, outdoor exercise. ... 
The habit of walking a mile or more 
in all weathers before breakfast is one 
which the editor could least afford to 
dispense with, so salutary are its ef- 
fects. The six-o’clock rising, the brisk 
rub-down, the careful attention to all 
the little items of the toilet, followed 
by the brisk walk, inhaling deeply, 
makes one very comfortable and very 
hungry, and prepares the way for a 
good day’s work. 

Serenity of mind promotes good 
health, and is the result of habit. It 
is to the nerves what varnish is to 
paint, preventing friction and unneces- 
sary disquietude. To preserve it, avoid 
speculation, gambling, intrigue, emo- 
tions of envy, jealousy, fear. Un- 
healthy emotions inflame the mind, ex- 
cite the heart, congest the brain, per- 
vert the secretions, set the whole body 
quivering, using up more energy than 
would be required to do a day’s work 
in a calm, deliberate fashion.—Medical 
Brief. 


VIOLATING NATURE’S LAWS. 


A large majority of the people who 
inhabit this earth live in ignorance 
and almost absolute disregard of the 
laws of health and life. As a result, 
they pay the penalty by bringing sick- 
ness, suffering, and death upon them- 
selves and their posterity. Who knows 
how long human beings might live if 
they obeyed all the laws of their or- 
ganization. The Bible tells us that 
“Enoch walked with God after he be- 
got Methuselah three hundred years, 
and begot sons and daughters, and all 
the days of Enoch were three hundred 
sixty and five years" “And Enoch 
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walked with God and Enoch was not, 
for God took him." Enoch was the 
father of Methuselah, who lived nine 
hundred and sixty-nine years and he 
died. Lamech, a son of Methuselah, 
was the father of Noah, who also 
“walked with God," and lived nine 
hundred and fifty years. Enoch’s 
father, Jared, lived nine hundred and 
sixty-two years. These facts indicate 
that the descendants of Jared were 
among the choicest specimens of the 
human race, because they obeyed the 
laws of God; and hence lived the long- 
est. It was on this account that Noah 
was selected as the best specimen of the 
human race then living to repopulate 
the earth after the flood. If the 
human family now understood the 
laws of their own bodies and lived in 
obedience to those laws no one can 
tell how long we might live on this 
grand old earth. The joys of life are 
many to those who live in obedience to 
the laws of life. 

We find the following excellent hints 
in the editorial of the Medical Brief 
for October: 

“No man can possibly escape the re- 
actionary effects of violating Nature’s 
laws. 

“Men must understand, and men are 
beginning to understand, that every in- 
fraction of a natural law is visited by 
an unerring, inexorable law penalty. 
Every part of our natures is governed 
by fixed laws, the transgression of 
which is followed by alteration, deteri- 
oration, suffering. The moral organ- 
ization is no exception to this rule. 
The man who recognizes and obeys the 
moral law enjoys a peace and happiness 
which none of the vicissitudes of life 
can seriously affect. This is not the- 
ory but unalterable fact, confirmed by 
the individual experience of genera- 
tions. 

“The men who set out deliberately to 
accompBNsh their designs by abusing 
those who have done them no harm, 
just to gratify vindictive or jealous 
feelings, or in the furtherance of a 
short-sighted policy of self-interest 
would know, if they stopped to think 
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about it, that they must meet the in- 
evitable results of such wrong-doing. 

“The man who has never wronged 
anyone, who has stood up for the right 
as he sees it,enjoysa deep contentment, 
whether he has ever traced it to its 
source or not. This being true, it is 
strange that so many people are satis- 
fied with eating Dead Sea fruit. And 
they will quit doing it as soon as they 
begin to think for themselves instead of 
blindly following other people. 

“The man who is not true to himself 
cannot be true to others.  Honesty 
and courage are the two essentials of 
right living. The Golden Rule is the 
fundamental law of life. The man 
who studies the laws of God as mani- 
fested in the workings of his own 
being, will realize that this Golden 
Rule is not a beautiful figure of speech, 
a literary phrase, ornamental rather 
than vital, but an imperative law, 
failure to observe which causes moral 
disease and suffering in the offender. 
Blessed is the man with organ of per- 
ception sufficiently developed to under- 
stand this. 

“Hypocrisy eats the soul as a moth 
does cloth. Envy, jealousy, rancor, in- 
tolerance, prejudice, kindle madness in 
the brain. 

“Men must learn that they cannot 
go to work to injure others without in- 
juring themselves. The only way to be 
happy and successful is to study Na- 
ture’s laws and obey them. Sophistry 
cannot get around them. The more 
we examine and probe life, the more 
we understand that to injure our 
neighbor is to injure self. This is a 
scientific truth which is the most im- 
portant thing in life to learn.” 


CONCERNING FLOOR COVER- 
INGS. 


One of the most vital questions to 
our new woman indoors is the hygiene 
of the household, and the wise woman 
has learned that a dusty, soiled carpet 
is an excellent germ-breeder; hence, in 
rooms that are much used a thorough 
cleaning every week is necessary. While 
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the strictly hygienic floor is the bare, 
smooth one easily washed every day, 
many of us have floors that must be 
covered, because they are badly worn 
or roughly laid, and mats or rugs are 
the best floor coverings, because they 
are not tacked down and can be lifted 
easily. A faded and worn carpet may 
be made to do duty another season by 
covering the center of the room with 
a large square of denim, or the entire 
carpet can be covered with the denim, 
and a few bright rugs will relieve the 
monotonous sameness, so that it will 
look quite well. It is the corners and 
edges that retain most of the dust that 
collects in a room, and we are told 
that it is accumulated dust that holds 
the dreaded microbe we hear so much 
about nowadays, and if the floor is cov- 
ered with a large rug the dust around 
the edges of the room can easily be 
removed with a damp cloth. Many 
housekeepers are having their carpet 
balls woven into rugs instead of car- 
pets, and they make them in common 
rug lengths or into a large rug for the 
center of the room. To make a large 
rug two or three strips are woven alike, 
then joined together, and the prettiest 
way to arrange the colors is in the hit- 
or-miss style. All kinds of pieces are 
used for these rugs, as old white mus- 
lin and faded calicoes can be colored 
any of the bright shades with the dia- 
mond dyes for cotton and the woolen 
pieces with the dyes for wool, but only 
stout material should be used for these 
rugs if they are to be placed where they 
will receive hard wear. Beautiful 
fringe is made for the ends of these 
rugs by selecting three or four colors 
of carpet warp and knotting it into 
fringe about four inches wide, and the 
colors can be arranged to suit one’s 
taste.—M. A. T. 


ALCOHOLIC STIMULANTS. 


There is a seeming diversity of 
opinion in the profession in regard to 
the use of alcoholic stimulants. "This 
arises partly from the lack of knowl- 
edge as to what constitutes a stimu- 
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lant and just how they act. Often the 
use of whisky and brandy is resorted 
to because for generations people have 
been taught to regard them as stimu- 
lants indicated in low states of the 
system. 

What is really wanted in these cases 
is not whisky and brandy so much as 
a stimulant effect. A teaspoonful of 
whisky or brandy will cause a little 
primary stimulation, but it passes off 
in half an hour and is succeeded by a 
greater depression. 

The true object in giving a stimu- 
lant is to gradually bring the patient 
up to a higher level of well-being and 
sustain him there. Alcoholic stimu- 
lants will never do this. The brief 
period of stimulation is followed by 
prolonged depression which in turn 
creates a morbid craving. Interfer- 
ence with nutrition, an irritant action 
on the tissues and finally organic and 
structural changes, the basis of a 
man’s ruin, are the certain results. 

Hot water is the best of all stimu- 
lants.—Medical Brief. 


EXERCISES FOR NOVEMBER. 
THE MOTIVE MENTAL TEMPERA- 
MENT. 


The exercises given in this number 
are for ladies who possess a combina- 
tion of Temperament called the mo- 
tive-mental; persons of this descrip. 
tion possess a good framework, firm 
muscles, are active, and do their own 
thinking, rather averse from being 
lazy, and prefer outdoor to sedentary 
work. A young lady who weighs 148 
pounds, height 5 feet 7 inches, age 35, 
circumference of head 21}, height of 
of head 148, length of head 144 inches 
should take the following exercises. 

Such persons generally are inclined 
to be very active. They do not need to 
be advised to take walking exercises, 
but rather to increase bodily wetght by 
some restful movements, for instance, 
exercises that will produce sleep and 
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calm the nerves. In order to do this à 
person niust first relax her muscles, 
then bend the knees in order to draw 
the blood from the head and equalize 
the circulation. Bend the body back 
and forth very slowly six times while 
the knees are bent ; secondly, lie on the 
mat and roll the body from side to side 
six times. Breathing exercises should 
also be taken for this combined tem- 
perament. The hand should be placed 
on the hips, the chest raised steadily 
while the lungs are inflated. The 
breath should be taken so as to move 
the diaphragm and strengthen the 
muscles around the vital organs. "This 
wil| give power, repose, and equaliza- 
tion of the circulation. "This exercise 
should be taken in a reclining position 
on the couch or bed night and morn- 
ing for ten minutes in company with 
the other exercises. 

For next month the exercises will be 
arranged for the Mental-Vital Tem- 
perament. A prize of a free phreno 
examination from photo is offered for 
the one who sends in the best record 
of the time sepnt on these exercises on 
or before January 1, 1905, to the 
Editor of Physical Exercises, Cap- 
tain Jack McDonald, PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, 24 E. 22d Street, New York 
City. 

A similar prize is offered for the best 
record sent in by any gentleman who 
has worked out the exercises given the 
first six months of this year. 


Dr. Lorenz, of bloodless surgery 
fame, cannot understand how Ameri- 
cans enjoy fair health on a diet that 
would depopulate any other country. 

“The pies, puddings, sauces, and in- 
numerable other dishes, most of which 
are unhealthful in the extreme, par- 
taken of by young and old alike in 
America, have caused me to wonder," 
says Dr. Lorenz, "that the people 
are not physical and constitutional 
wrecks."—QGood Health. 
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In the Public Eye. 


ADMIRAL SIR JOHN FISHER. 
By Prorxsssor D. T. ELLIOTT, Phrenological Expert of London. 


Admiral Sir John Fisher has had a 
brilliant naval career and has reached 
the zenith of his power, by industry, 
and a marvelous display of intellec- 
tual acuteness. He has been correctly 
described by a popular writer as “The 


mental and physical make up shows a 
fine blending of the temperaments, the 
large and active brain being well sup- 
ported by the motive and vital tem- 
perament, and the effect of this com- 
bination is to give him a large de- 


ADMIRAL SIR JOHN FISHER, 


Strong Man of the Empire," and his 
recent promotion to first Sea-Lord of 
the Admiralty has given great satis- 
faction to. the British Navy. For a 
Phrenologist to say Sir John possesses 
a strong character seems almost a su- 
verfluity, for the strength of the char- 
acter is so plainly indicated in his 
photograph that the most casual ob- 
server will quickly discern it. His 
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gree of self-control, discretion, and 
thoughtfulness, and he will not be so 
explosive or rash as might be supposed 
from the peculiar expressions of his 
countenance. That he ean be cynical 
there is no doubt, and on occasions, 
quite combative, but conscientiousness 
is such a marked trait in his character 
that all the exercises of his mind will be 
directed and governed by it. By care- 
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fully surveying the form and shape of 
his cranium, there is no apparent defi- 
ciency in either region. The head is 
well rounded out, and the leading at- 
iributes of his mind are in the direc- 
tion of Firmness, Self-reliance, Con- 
scientiousness, Tactfulness, Organiz- 
ing and Planning Power; also a crit- 
ical ability, and the power to express 
himself forcibly and clearly. He is a 
leader among men. Observe the 
height of his head and the well-devel- 
oped crown; a man so built could not 
pass through the world unnoticed nor 
remain in an obscure position. His 
character would be too weighty, his 
general abilities too apparent, and his 
coolness and self-reliant spirit will 
quickly be recognied; for all these 
characteristics are very marked. Then, 
again, he takes a very exalted view of 
duty, justice, and moral obligation, 
and these traits also are strongly ex- 
hibited when he is meting out justice 
to others. 

The back portion of the top head is 
more strongly developed than the 
front portion; therefore he will rule 
with a firm hand and not allow any 
strong sentimental feeling to bias his 
action. 

Notwithstanding his great abilities 
for commanding and directing difficult 
operations, we fail to see that he will 
be egotistical or over-bearing. In this 
respect he is well balanced, and he can 
assert his authority without manifest- 
ing the spirit of severity; and herein 
we consider lies the secret of his great 
popularity in the Service. There is a 
considerable degree of steadiness, fore- 
sight, discretion, and the power to ac- 
curately calculate upon the issues of 
any great subject which embraces 
complex operations and organizing 
schemes, Undoubtedly, he would show 
special aptitude in any big undertaking 
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that might involve his country in any 
way. 

Notice the large area of the frontal 
lobe, both in breadth and length, which 
stamps him as a man of strong intel- 
lect and keen perceptive power; such a 
mind takes a very comprehensive view 
of things, and is not narrow nor con- 
tracted in its mental outlook. He has 
a remarkable memory, is anecdotal, 
genial, and agreeable in society; there 
is also the ability to be humorous and 
witty in presenting his thoughts. In 
all his work he employs method, sys- 
tem, and is quite as strict with himself 
as he is with other people, yet, he is a 
versatile man, and he can utilize his 
intellectual gifts in various directions, 
and when the occasion requires it he is 
quite in his element in displaying his 
oratorical abilities. His intellectual 
outlook is very broad, expansive, and 
varied, there is an absence of the con- 
ventional element in the character ; he 
is a breezy, independent character that 
will need plenty of freedom in his ac- 
tions, and he could not be restrained 
by too much red tape. No one can 
charge him with being fastidious; pre- 
cise he is, but there is an absence of 
those qualities that give fear, timidity, 
apprehensiveness, or the desire for ap- 
probation. He is a “John Bull” type 
of man, but lacking the coarser ele- 
ments that at times characterize that 
worthy individual. 

Sir John is a type of man that will 
not seek popularity, but his worth and 
works will deserve it. In the impor- 
tant position to which he has recently 
been elevated he certainly will main- 
tain his popularity and will use well 
his splendid gifts in discharging his 
important duties. He has had a stren- 
uous career, and his great experiences 
are sure to be of great service to his 
country. 


EE 


TWO HONEST MEN. 


The Egotist. Large Self-Esteem.—Be- 
sides myself, I know no honest man. 
Nature never did the same thing twice, 
Having made me honest she could not, 
without violating all her laws, make 
another. 
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The Philanthropist. Small Self-Esteem. 
—Knowing full well all my faults and 
still, notwithstanding them reckoning 
myself an honest man, I am certain that 
many men I know who are better in every 
way than myself must be honest. 
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Boy Pyromaniac's Character is Analyzed from a Study 
of the Formation of His Head 


Bv Proressor J. M. FITZGERALD, OF CHICAGO, EXPERT IN CHARACTER 
STUDY, 


At the request of The Daily Jour- 
nal I went to the Warren Avenue 
police station to examine the head of 
James T. Brain, who has confessed to 
setting fire to many buildings. At 


brain is so remarkably developed as to 
bulge out the skull. 

At that point we locate the faculty 
of destructiveness. That faculty when 
normal furnishes one with energy, but 
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JAMES T. BRAIN. 


first glance he would present to the 
casual observer a mild and rather in- 
offensive character. However, upon 
attentive observation, his head pre- 
sents an unbalanced proportion. 

The temporal lobes of the brain are 
relatively too large for the develop- 
ment of the upper frontal brain. In 
the temporal lobe immediately over the 
ears, where they join the head, the 
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when excessive inspires one with an 
uncontrollable desire for mischief and 
excitement or cruelty as the other fac- 
ulties of the mind or fancy may dic- 
tate. Not only is his head wider at 
that point than it is about two inches 
higher up on a line at the faculty of 
caution, but the ear is located low 
down on the neck, thus clearly prov- 
ing a large destructive propensity, 
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His upper frontal brain is defective; 
that is, it is pinched, from side to side, 
and very receding ; hence his power of 
reflection is unquestionably weak. He 
does not comprehend the enormity of 
the crimes he has committed; there- 
fore he experiences little or no re- 
morse, but rather exults over the at- 
tention he is receiving from the police 
and newspaper men. He is pleased be- 
cause he has excited much curiosity by 
his perverseness. 

The brain just over the eyes and di- 
rectly back of the eyebrows gives the 
desire and power to see. At that point 
he is unusually developed. This gives 
him great curiosity. 

Therefore the uniting of curiosity 
to see with his propensity for wanton 
destruction and maniacal excitement 
become an imperative command over 
which he loses all self-control or inhi- 
bition of his pyromaniacal impulses. 

He is naturally a physical and moral 
coward; therefore he would be looked 
upon by his employers and associates 
as harmless and good-natured, and for 
those reasons would not come under 
suspicion. 

In short, he is morally and mentally 
defective and only needed the slightest 
imagined or real injury or offense to be- 
come dangerous to society. 
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His wide, open, staring eyes show a 
mixed feeling of surprise, wonder, and 
fear, and portray the conditions we 
have seen in the formation and pro- 
portion of his brain; that is, an uncon- 
trollable love for destructive excite- 
ment. 

The mouth is loose and lacks staple 
character; even the expanded nostrils 
indicate, as does the fireman’s horses, a 
love for and an irrepressible desire to 
be in intense action. 


BBAIN AFFECTED BY A FALL. 


Brain’s father is a bookkeeper. Mrs. 
Mary Brain, his mother, says she believes 
the boy's brain was affected by a fall when 
he was four years old. 

“While we lived at 103 Emerson street 
Tom fell from the second story to the cel. 
lar," said the mother. “Before that he had 
been an excepsionalls bright child. But 
afterward he began to stammer badly and 
became erratic and irritable. I took him 
to a physician, who told me his skull should 
be trephined to relieve the pressure on the 
brain, but I was afraid the operation might 
kill him. 

“He is an amiable, good boy now. He 
earns $9 a week at the American Can Fac- 
tory and brings every cent of his wages 
home every Saturday night to me. He is 
always good-natured and cheery about home, 
and I regard him as the best of my five 
boys." 

The police believe Brain has caused more 
fires than he has confessed. 


———————————— 


GOOD THINGS FROM VERMONT. . 


A number of members gathered about 
the seat of Representative Foster, of Ver- 
mont, recently, were discussing cold 
weather in the New England and other 
northern States. Mr. Foster declared 
that Vermont had sleighing more weeks 
in the year than any other State of the 
Union, and to prove his assertion related 
the following story: 


Hank White, a noted minstrel in his 
time, who probably was the original 
"end man," was a native of Vermont. 
One of his jokes used to run something 
like this: 

“So you come from Vermont?" the 
middle man would ask. 

“Yes; I am proud to say I was born 
and raised in the good old State of Ver- 
mont," White would answer. 


Google 


“You make pretty good maple sugar 
up in Vermont." 

“ Yes, our maple sugar is the sweetest 
on earth." 

“Have some pretty good horses up 
there, too.” 

“The Morgan horses bred in Vermont 
are not excelled anywhere in the world.” 

“Pretty girls, eh?” 

“Vermont has the prettiest girls in 
America.” 

“ Well, Vermont must be pretty much 
of a State," the middle man would say, 
in conclusion. 

“It’s the greatest State in the Union,” 
was White's answer. ‘ There is just one 
thing about it I don't like. For about 
six weeks in midsummer, when the snow 
melts off, we have to drag around on 
wheels."— Washington * Post.” 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acta 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained." 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


BRIGHT 


AND PROMISING. 


By UNCLE Jor. 


No. 630.—John McCabe, Spring- 
field, Mo.—One of the most important 
things for parents to bear in mind is 


sult a Phrenologist, expecting he will 
help them out of all their difficulties. 
Physicians are able to do much for 


NO. 630.—J0HN MACCABE. 


Age ten years and two months; circumference of head, 20 in.; height of body, Aft. 2% in.; weight, 70 Ibs.; 
chest, 2714 in.; color of hair, light brown; color of eyes, blue; health good. 


to give their children a good inherit- 
ance. We come across many deficien- 
cies in children, mainly because we 
are appealed to as experts in the sub- 
jeet of mental development, and after 
going the length of the medical pro- 
fession, parents as a last resort con- 
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parents in the way of suggesting treat- 
ment, the giving of medicine that will 
tend to correct physical ailments, but 
the Phrenologists can help the physi- 
cian by going into particulars which 
the physician has not thought of, and 
consequently, has not touched upon in 
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his diagnosis. Many have been the 
occasions when perplexed parents have 
not thought, on coming to us, that the 
deficiency in their children is owing to 
their own thoughtlessness before and 
at the time of the birth of the child. 
Would that we could awaken the 
proper interest in parents for their 
children that they might be able to not 
merely correct the deficiencies they 
see, but be able to bring into the 
world healthy children, possessing all 
the rights of childhood, both mentally 
and physically speaking. A child can- 
not help being born as he is, and he 
has to bear the stigma of his misfor- 
tune all his life; while with a little 
thought, unselfishness, and care, chil- 
dren could be given a proper birth- 
right, started well in life, and equipped 
mentally and physically for the battle 
of existence. 

The boy, whose portrait accompanies 
this sketch, is one in a hundred who 
bears the imprint of excellent parent- 
age. Here we have health, vitality, 
and harmony between body and brain. 

There is uniformity in the action of 
the faculties of his mind, and he will, 
consequently, be alive to all that is 
going on around him. 

We can see in the boy life what he 
will develop to be when he is twenty- 
one years of age, provided he continues 
his development as he has begun. 

On reaching the age of ten years 
and four months he has a circumfer- 
ence of head, which measures 20 
inches; his weight is 70 pounds, height 
is 4 feet 2% inches, while his chest 
stretches the measure to 274 inches; 
waist is 25} inches, 

With this equipment, together with 
an active brain, and an exceptionally 
high head, he will be able to earn his 
own living without taking off his coat, 
if he attends to his educational advan- 
tages. 

He will naturally take the lead of 
others, and superintend work. Com- 
mercial affairs may interest him some, 
but they will be secondary in charac- 
ter. A professional career is what he 
should fit himself for, and we trust 
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that nothing will deter him from quali- 
fying for a line of work which will 
bring into play his moral sense of jus- 
tice, his broad sympathies, his intu- 
itional mind, his deep consideration 
for others, his capacity to organize 
work, and his clear insight into the 
characteristics of his fellows. 

By organization he can fit himself 
for the position of a specialist in 
medicine. In fact, he will have excep- 
tional ability in giving advice, in car- 
ing for the sick, in influencing his pa- 
tients; for he will come to a correct 
understanding of the ailments of his 
patients, and will differentiate between 
them, and use his originality of mind 
in giving to all the thought and advice . 
necessary for their welfare. 

In law, too, he could build up quite 
a practice, for his discernment of mat- 
ters and things requiring special 
thought and attention will enable him 
to deal justly with his fellows and in- 
terpret legal matters correctly. 

He has a fine disposition, and if 
rightly understood will adjust his de- 
sires, energies, and ambition in the 
right way. 

The practical affairs of life will at- 
tract him in a scientific way, and he 
will find much to amuse and interest 
him as he passes through boyhood, for 
the leaves on the trees, the flowers in 
the fields, the rocks on the cliffs will all 
speak to him in friendly tones, and he 
will learn much from his intercourse 
with Nature. 

There is a great deal we could de- 
cipher concerning this lad if space 
would permit. Suffice it to say that he 
will show talent in three directions. 

From a commercial standpoint he 
will be interested in making money, 
largely from a professional point of 
view, such as the laying out of money 
at interest, investments in stocks, or 
the building up of some large enter- 
prise. 

Secondlv, in the practical study of 
mathematics, political economy, mod- 
ern languages, commercial law, and 
criminal law, where the characteristics 
of people are at stake. 
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And, lastly, he could excel in medi- 
cine as a specialist, as a consulting 
physieian, a neurologist, or medical 
writer on topics of modern interest. 

He should have his photograph 
taken every five vears at least. In 
fact, if he were our lad, we would have 


PERFECT 


What is perfect babyhood ? 
St. Louis Exposition has conferred 
on Virgil Krell the prize for being the 
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it taken no less than once a year until 
he is twenty-one years of age, for there 
will be a definite improvement going 
on all the time in the development of 
his mentality, his physical growth and 
facial expression, and these will be 
interesting to an expert. 


BABY HOOD. 


shoulder seven and a half inches; his 
eyes are large and brown, and his hair 
curly. His picture certainly repre- 


MASTER KR, 8. DURRANT. 


finest baby in a recent contest. A New 
Jersey mother thinks, however, that 
her baby should not be overlooked, for 
his weight is thirty pounds, his age is 
a vear and four months; his height is 
thirty-three inches: his chest measures 
twenty inches, and from shoulder to 
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sents him as 
healthy boy. 

Will parents send us their children’s 
measurements, including those of the 
circumference, height, and length of 
their heads? If they will we shall be 
greatly obliged. 


being a thoroughly 
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The Diagnosis from the Eye 


By OTTO CARQUÉ. 


That the eye is the mirror of the 
soul is a common saying, but it is al- 
most unknown that it also reflects the 
condition of every single part of the 
body. Although the background of the 
eye has been the subject of ardent in- 
vestigations by the physicians since the 
invention of the ophthalmoscope, none 
of the investigators conceived the idea 
that we could also diagnose by the 
strikingly different and easily percep- 
tible colors of the iris the pathological 
state of the whole organism. 

A remarkable book has been recent- 
ly published on this highly interesting 
subject by the Kosmos Publishing Co., 
765 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill.; 
it is written by Dr. H. E. Lane, who 
has made very extensive studies and 
observations in this respect; his work 
is indeed a wonderfully interesting 
piece of writing, put into shape ad- 
mirably adapted to making the sub- 
ject clear to all who read. 

The fundamental doctrine of “The 
Diagnosis from the Eye” maintains 
that azure blue is the normal color of 
the iris in all nations of the Caucasian 
race. The more the body changes 
from its normal state of health—i. e., 
the more blood and lymph are deteri- 
orating, the more the iris of the eye 
is becoming brown or crossed by white 
and dark lines. Discases of the differ- 
ent parts and orguns of the body are 
indicated by certain changes of color 
in corresponding sections of the iris. 
The author explains his theory in the 
following manner. The iris of the eve 
is made up of an infinite number of 
very fine nerve-filaments which re- 
ceive impressions from every nerve- 
centre and portray at once every 
change for the better or worse in the 
bodily condition. Very careful and 
extensive investigations carried on for 
a number of vears have furnished 
the proof that every single organ and 
part of the body is reflected in exact- 
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ly defined parts or sections of the iris, 
enabling everybody to make a reliable 
diagnosis of his physical condition. 

The most important points of “The 
Diagnosis from the Eye" may be given 
here: 

I. All new-born children of healthy 
parents have blue eyes. 

II. The more the color of the orig- 
inally blue eye changes, for instance 
into yellow brown until completely 
blaek, the more the body of the re- 
spective person is encumbered with 
morbid matter. 

III. Persons whose eyes change in 
this manner get lighter and even blue 
eyes again; under certain circum- 
stances the color changes only in parts. 
This change is always effected in the 
same degree as the morbid matter has 
been excreted from the body. 

The increase of brown eyes, corre- 
sponding to that of brown hair, has 
been often and rightly deplored, but 
so far only from the standpoint of 
beauty; such people never have the 
tender, red-translucent skin which ac- 
companies light-blue eyes. Now we 
know that this increase is also to be 
deplored for sanitary reasons, and that 
the brown-eyed nations of the Cauca- 
sian race are in a state of physical de- 
terioration. 

Colors which make their appearance 
in the iris during the lifetime of a man 
are called by the diagnosis from the 
eves unnatural or acquired ones, All 
drug poisons—for instance, mercury, 
quinine, iodine, etc.—effect peculiar 
signs in the iris by which they can be 
easily detected in the system. 

The iris reflects the abnormal or 
morbid state of the body in two ways: 

I. Inflammations, by white lines, 
points or clouds which are somewhat 
relieved from the surrounding parts. 

II. Catarrhal conditions, by deeper 
going black spots or lines. 

The white signs of inflammation are 
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formed by the circumstance that the 
nerve-fibres are elevated over the sur- 
face of the iris; the dark signs of 
chronie ailments are effected by the 
appearance of the black background 
of the iris as the several layers, form- 
ing quasi a curtain, are gradually re- 
moved in the parts corresponding to 
the diseased organs. 

The above illustrations are taken 
from Dr. Lane's book, and represent 
the irides (enlarged four times) of a 
man of thirty-two years of age, suffer- 
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natural method of healing have been 
getting along by bringing that which 
was of some value for a diagnosis into 
a system called “facial diagnosis;" ac- 
cording to the part of the body where 
the morbid matter had settled, they 
spoke of a “morbid encumbrance of 
the front, side, or back," and there- 
upon based their conclusions. 

In accordance with the natural 
method of healing, the diagnosis from 
the eye conceives the body as a unity. 
Diseases in whatever form they may 
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ing from various diseases. Near the 
pupil (1) we perceive very deep going 
catarrhal defects in the digestive or- 
gans; in H, }$ and 11, serious affec- 
tions of the brain; 21, atrophy of the 
thyroid gland; 35 and 36, defects in 
the pleura and lungs; the small signs 
near the outer edge of the iris indicate 
medicine poisoning by strychnine and 
some other alkaloids. 

The diagnosis from the eye throws 
also light upon some of the most im- 
portant questions, viz., the connection 
of later appearing diseases with the 
original disease, the probable duration 
of life, the various durations of the 
same disease with different individuals, 
ete. The insufficiency of the old ways 
of diagnosis by ausculting, percussing, 
palpating, examination of the urine, 
blood, sputum, ete., is admitted by all, 
Up to the present the followers of the 
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appear are but the consequences of a 
violation of nature’s laws. Man as 
the highest organized being possesses 
the greatest power of resistance against 
injurious influences: and for this very 
reason many a morbid process may be 
going on in his body without making 
itself immediately perceptible. In 
spite, or rather because, of our much 
praised civilization, the majority of 
men are hereditarily eneumbered with 
morbid matter, and their irrational 
modes of living increases the evil still 
more. 

In speaking of diseased parts or or- 
gans, the allopathie practitioners as- 
sume that the ailment is restricted to 
the respective places in the body, while 
it can always be proved by the diag- 
nosis from the eye that there is always 
a general encumbrance with morbid 
matter which affects certain organs 
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more than others, because they are 
weakened by heredity, unatural modes 
of living, etc. The diagnosis from the 
eye reveals all changes for the better 
or worse in the organism long before 
the patient is conscious of them or be- 
fore they can be detected by the old 
methods of diagnosis. The practice of 
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so-called specialists is always doubtful, 
as the diagnosis from the eye clearly 
and distinctly shows that local treat- 
ment is entirely inadequate and that 
only by living in complete harmony 
with nature permanent health and 
vigor can be restored. 


An Interview with Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 


During the last interview the editor had 
with Mrs. E. Cady Stanton she expressed 
herself with great earnestness in the follow- 
ing words: 

“ Recent writers in our metropolitan 
press have asked some questions in re- 
gard to the Christian religion and the 
Bible which are worthy of the serious 
consideration of all thinking people. One 
writer laments the fact that the Bible 
no longer holds the honored place in Eng- 
lish literature it once did, and asks what 
can be done for its restoration. 

“T would suggest that we place all its 
grand declarations, moral lessons, poet- 
ry, science, and philosophy in one volume. 
In another put all its mythologies, con- 
tradictions, wars, absurdities and abom- 
inations, all that degrades the mothers of 
the race and makes the creator of the uni- 
verse responsible for the wanderings and 
brutalities of the children of Israel. 

“ Thus, the first volume we might safe- 
ly place in the schools and in the hands of 
our children, and the second volume 
might be preserved for those who would 
value it as a specimen of ancient litera- 
ture. 

“The great block to-day in the way of 
woman’s complete emancipation is the 
canon law, church discipline and so- 
called “ sacred literature." The time has 
come for her to demand the same equal- 
ity in the church as she has achieved in 
the State during the last half century. 

“Women may consider their battle for 
political equality now fairly fought; 
with full suffrage in four Western States 
—Utah, Idaho, Colorado and Wyoming— 
municipal suffrange in Kansas, school 
suffrage in 25 States, full suffrage in 
Australia, New Zealand and the Isle of 
Man, and municipal suffrage in England 


and all her colonies, they must now be- 
gin the same battle with the church and 
demand the same changes in the canon 
laws as they have obtained in the civil 
laws. 

* Sir Charles Kingsley, & canon of the 
English church, declared that ' from the 
third to the fifteenth century Christianity 
had been swamped by hysteria in the 
practice of all those nameless orgies 
which made a byword of Corinth during 
the first century, and every evil was 
traced to woman.’ 

“This distinguished canon also says: 
‘This will never be a good world for 
woman until the last remnant of the 
canon law is civilized from the face of the 
earth.’ 

“Lord Brougham, equally distin- 
guished in the State, said long ago: ‘Our 
civil laws for women are a disgrace to the 
Christianity and civilization of the nine- 
teenth century.’ 

“John Stuart Mill, a member of Par- 
liament at the time England emancipated 
her slaves in the Island of Jamaica, said: 
' Marriage for women is now the only 
form of slavery sanctioned by law.’ 

“ Bebel says: ‘ Woman is held in great- 
er contempt by church law and dogma 
than in any of the older systems.' 

“As many distinguished liberal men 
and women will come from the Old 
World to attend the St. Louis Exposition, 
it would be a good time to hold a grand 
convocation to get out an expurgated 
edition of the Bible! " 

Mrs. Stanton looked a veritable queen 
as she sat and talked in her easy chair. 

Those who have read the ‘“Woman’s 
Bible," which Mrs. Stanton with others ably 
edited. will understand the attitude Mrs. 
Stanton took on the above subject. 
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NEW YORK AND LONDON, NOVEMBER, 1904 


Never desert your line of talent. Be what nature intended you Jor, and you will succeed; be 
anything else, and you will be ten thousand times worse than nothing.—SyYvDNEY SMITH. 


————9—————. 


LET US GIVE THANKS. 


Let us give thanks to-day; 
Each heart find its straight way 
To grateful shrine, and pray. 


Upon the altar place 
Some glad thanksgiving grace. 


God to us has been good 
In ways not understood. 


Verdure and snow for flower: 
Each heart make thankful hour. 


Thanksgiving for all life, 

However endeth strife. 

All life is changeless right 

Nor follows night the night. 

Know this: though darkness be, 

Some song there is for thee. 
MARGABET IBABEL COX. 


THE BRAIN, THE MOST PA- 
TIENT ORGAN IN THE BODY. 


“The brain is one of the most pa- 
tient and industrious organs of the 
body," says the “Chicago Tribune.” 
“It can be induced by good treatment 
to perform prodigies of labor. Few 
realize its capabilities and endurance, 
but it is sensitive; it will not long 
brook abuse. It briskly responds to the 
whip at first, but if the lash is laid on 
too hard and often, it balks, it insists 
upon having plenty of good red blood 
when it works hard; and good red 
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blood is made from wheat, not from 
pie, cocaine or whiskey. The most es- 
sential thing for a man who works 
with his brain is plenty of sleep; only 
in sleep does the brain find the rest 
and refreshment that are necessary to 
maintain its vigor and integrity.” 


LONGEVITY. 


The article on longevity, which ap- 
pears in these columns, supports the 
idea that old age, or matured life, does 
not necessarily hinder the work of the 
brain, and supports the idea expressed 
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in “Will Carleton's Magazine" on “Old 
People Who Work.” It says: 


“It is needless to call upon history to 
prove the usefulness and richness that may 
attend the lives of those who have passed 
their threescore years and ten. The ven- 
erable Gladstone did the thinking and much 
of the speaking for the government of one 
of the mightiest empires of the world, 
almost up to the day of his death. Pope 
Leo, at the age of ninety-one, carried the 
burdens of a world-wide church, and Her- 
bert Spencer, at eighty-one, read and digested 
the news and literature of the world and re- 
created therefrom an immortal] philosophy. 
In our own land the sturdy Senator Morrill, 
and Evarts, the jurist, worked out their 
problems of state and law almost up to the 
very hour when they were called to higher 
fields of effort; and ex-Senator Bradbury, of 
Maine, at ninety-nine, and Senator Pettus, 
of Alabama, at eighty-one, busied themselves 
with the affairs of this world. 

“The venerable David Wark, the ‘father of 
the Canadian Senate,’ performed the duties 
of his high office at the remarkable age of 
ninety-seven; and Verdi composed music at 
the age of eighty-seven. There are few 
keener or more persistently active minds in 
the world of finance than that of Russell 
Sage who recently celebrated his eighty- 
eighth birthday. While King Christian, of 
Denmark, actively administered the affairs 
of state, at the age of eighty-five; and Julia 
Ward Howe, though eighty-four, writes 
books that sell, and gives lectures that peo- 
ple are eager to hear.” 


WHAT WE SHALL BE IN SEVEN 
HUNDRED YEARS. 


A PREDICTION. 


A Chicago physician has recently 
predieted that all civilized men will be 
insane in seven hundred years. He 
gives the following as the causes of the 
increase in insanity: drink, over-in- 
dulgence in drugs, over-exertion phy- 
sically and mentally, the mad rush for 
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money, neglect of religion, the high 
nervous tension of life, and the present 
condition of woman as wage-earner 
and mother. 

In speaking of the part woman plays 
in the increase of insanity, Dr. Lynch 
says: “The Society woman and the 
Working woman both live a strenuous 
life of constant exhaustion. The gay 
life of pleasure of the one woman and 
the drudgery of the other are continu- 
ously decreasing their nervous strength 
and energy, and when brain-fagged 
and physically exhausted they marry, 
they become the mothers of physical 
starvelings, who develop into men and 
women unfit for the burdens of life, 
who, in their turn live in the manner 
of their parents, weaker and even less 
able to stand the nervous tension of 
work and dissipation. These people 
are often predisposed to insanity and 
nervous diseases, while often the re- 
sult is degeneration and imbecility. 

*When men make it possible for wo- 
men to return to their proper place of 
home and motherhood, and they can 
cease their pitiful struggle for exis- 
tence, leaving the obtaining of a liveli- 
hood to the men of a family, then the 
conditions that produce insanity will 
diminish. 

“Among the foreign laborers bad 
whiskey and beer cause more insanity 
than does anything else. The reason 
is that the drink is doctored with coco- 
luc indicus, or ‘fish berry,’ that is used 
by the Chinese in catching fish. 

“In other words, drugs and whiskey 
are a good combination upon which to 
build a lunatic." 

The above makes a very good combi- 
nation of influences which are deroga- 
tary to good health. We are surprised, 
however, that the doctor has left out 
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one very important point, namely, to- 
bacco, which is serving to ruin the phy- 
sical and mental well-being of the ris- 
ing generation, and as the latter are be- 
ginning so young, the habit will be 
more difficult to shake off in succeeding 
generations. Whether it will take seven 
hundred years to produce this state of 
society is also a question for the mod- 
ern propagandist. We are driving hard 
toward it with our sanctified sub-way 
taverns, among all the other entice- 
ments open to young men and women 
of the present day. 

We should be moderate in the expen- 
diture of our energies, the same as in 
everything else; moderate in our race 
for wealth, as well as in our ambitions 
to rise to positions of fame. The 
nerves should not be taxed beyond 
their proper tension, otherwise they 
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will not be able to bear the strain that 
is put upon them. 


RAYS OF BLUE. 


After three years of a search, two 
professors of Switzerland have made a 
discovery on the use of the “Rays of 
Blue” for dental purposes. They say 
that the nervous system can be influ- 
enced by colored light, and that they 
perceive, after experimenting with each 
hue, that blue ‘has an extraordinary 
soothing effect on the nerves. Consul 
Liefeld, of Freiburg, Germany, states 
that a tooth may be painlessly ex- 
tracted, with none of the after effects 
on the system, by shutting up the pa- 
tient in a dark room, and exposing the 
eyes to a blue light of sixteen candle 
power for three minutes, although at 
the same time retaining his senses. 


REVIEWS. 


45 thua department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers ser fit to send ux, In 
these reviews we seek to treat author and publisher 
satisfactorily and fustly, and also to funus our 
readers with such information as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use. It is our wish to 
nolice the better class of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, especially those related 
in any way to mental and physiological science. 
We can supply any of the books noticed at prices 
quoted. 


“The Story of the Red Cross.” A brief 
account of the work of the Red Cross dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years is sure to be 
of interest to the American people, and this 
is what Clara Barton has endeavored to do 
in her book called "A Story of the Red 
Cross," or "Glimpses of Field Work," pub- 
lished hy D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Price, $1.10, post paid. 

Miss Clara Barton was the founder of the 
American National Red Cross, and presi- 
dent of the society from 1881 to the present 
year, and the book which was inspired by 
the question of a little girl who asked what 
the red cross meant, gave to Miss Barton 
the idea that other little girls scattered 
around the world. as well as adult men 
and women, might like to know something 
about the history of the movement from 
1880 to 1834. She divides her chapter, 
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after giving the early particulars concern- 
ing the work, into the following topics: 
“The Texas Famine and the Mount Vernon 
Cyclone, 1885 and 1888”; followed by “The 
Yellow Fever in Florida, 1887"; “The 
Johnstown Flood, 1889"; “The Russian 
Famine, 1891"; “The Sea Island Relief, 
1893"; “Armenian Relief, 1896"; “Cuba, 
1898"; “Galveston, 1900." The book is one 
of thrilling interest, and shows how, from 
the efforts of a few devoted people, a great 
movement can be started. In 1882 much 
suffering was called to Michigan by fires, 
and a relief was offered by the society. In 
the following year, a disastrous rise in the 
Ohio River gave the society another oppor- 
tunity to render nssistance, after which the 
sufferers from a cyclone in Louisiana and 
southern Alnbaina called for aid. About 
this time an organized plan was adopted to 
faeilitate the work in times of emergency, 
which would bencfit those in distress. 

In 1889 Miss Barton had her first service 
in the field of civil disaster, at the time of 
the rise of the Ohio River, the account of 
which is told in a simple and effective way, 
with words of gratitude for the helpers in 
the cause of relicf. The Red Cross was able 
to examine into the needs and note the ex- 
tent of the calamity, which had not been 
fully realized, until public notice was drawn 
to the full extent of the calamity. 
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The yellow fever in Florida is another 
heart-rending calamity, which was relieved 
by this society. The Johnstown flood and 
the Armenian relief are events in the his- 
tory of the movement which show to some 
extent the great work accomplished by this 
painstaking and thoughtful band of workers. 

The last chapter deals with the terrible 
devastation at Galveston. “At this time 
(1900), a little coterie of nearly a dozen 
left Washington under escort of the com- 
petent agency of the ‘New York World,’ 
which had on the first telegraphed that it 
would open a subscription toward the relief 
of Galveston, and would be glad to send all 
supplies and money received to the Red 
Cross, if its president, Miss Clara Barton, 
would go and distribute it. The direfulness 
of the news gathered as the band of work- 
ers proceeded on their journey. A deten- 
tion of several hours at New Orleans gave 
opportunity for consultation with the officers 
of the Red Cross Society of that city, which 
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had held its loyal rank unbroken since 1882, 
and became a tower of strength in this 
relief." 

The story is beautifully, but simply, told, 
and we leave our readers to fill in the de- 
tails. As the book is not a romance, but a 
record of facts, the story becomes more in- 
teresting as it proceeds to its close. 

"The work is dedicated to the people 
with whom and for whom have gone the 
willing labors of twenty-five years, initial 
labors, untried methods, and object lessons, 
and to the noble sympathy of generous 
hearts these results are due," says the 
writer, "and yet it is not in its past that 
the glories or the benefits of the Red Croes 
lie, but in the possibilities it has created 
for the future in the lessons it has taught." 

A fine frontispiece of Miss Clara Barton 
is given, from a photograph taken in St. 
Petersburg, in 1002, showing the decorations 
conferred upon her by the Czar and the Em- 
press Dowager. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Hach photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 

hotograph or photographa (for, where possible, 
wo sho be sent, ona giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
€ remittance of $1.00 (58. English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JoumNAL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 
don. 


No. 761. B. F. H.—The Vital Temperament 
predominates, giving you a full degree of 
circulatory power that nourishes your sys- 
tem. You are social, friendly, and compan- 
ionable, and you have an eye to business; 
are adapted to selling goods, and would en- 
joy comparing the qualities and textures of 
materials that vou handled. Your Tem- 
perament also adapts you to office work, such 
as typewriting, bookkeeping, correspond- 
ence, or clerking. You could succeed in tele- 
graph work, dispatching messages, but you 
need a little more of the motive Tempera- 
ment to be connected with an express com- 
pany. Watch the development of your mind. 

No. 762. G. E. S., Dayton, O.—You need 
more exercise in the open air to give you 
a fuller expression of the nutritive Tem- 
permanent. You use up your vitality faster 
than you can generate it and must strive to 
take on as well as to give out. Attend to 
your bodily wants: breathe deeply from the 
lower part of your lungs as though you had 
a perfect right to draw in all the oxygen 
your system needed. We believe you know 
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this, but all preachers do not practise what 
they preach, and you may be one of these 
kind of preachers. You pereeive readily all 
mental phenomena; in fact spend a good 
deal of your time in reasoning out the cause 
and effect of things. Your memory of what 
you understand is excellent, but your mem- 
ory of little things needs to be improved. 
You would make a good inspirational 
speaker when warmed up. 

No. 763. W. W. J., New Haven, Ky.— 
You are quite a hustler and are able to get 
through double the work of many men in 
half the time. You do not like detentions 
nor care to hang around and do nothing. 
You are always on the go, and consequently 
you have the power to get through in a 
businesslike way much executive work. You 
should be placed where there is some effec- 
tive work to be done, where you can lay out 
work, and plan a campaign at election time. 
You ean tell just about what will take place 
and can be depended upon in a practical and 
energetic way. No encumbrances impede 
your progress or the advance of your plans. 
You are in your element when you are 
hustling about among men. You have a 
good many more plans to carry out than 
you will have time to elaborate. Conse- 
quently you can make some plans for other 
people or have experts around you to carry 
into effect what you recognize should be 
done. You do not waste anything. but have 
a natural storing-up or laying-by of what 
you do not need to use to-day. This power 
should help you in business or in commer- 
cial enterprise; also in the study of law, if 
it is united with commercial interests. 

No. 764. E. W. H.. Sedalia, Mo.—Your 
photograph indicates that you have a strong 
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personality, and although not robust in or- 
ganization, yet you have tenacity and a grip 
or hold on life. Yours is a very tenacious, 
enduring temperament. It is hard to turn 
you from a course when you have once 
started in an undertaking. You will learn 
much from travel and it would pay you to 
be on the road for a couple of years, for 
then you would mix with people, see how 
things are done, and pick up information 
very quickly. In business you would be 
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sagacious and would know the value of 
stock, property, and material. You would 
be able to take responsibilities upon your- 
self and would not' care to lean upon other 
people. You would not care much for com- 
pliments or flattery. In fact, people cannot 
touch you in this way. You are quite regu- 
lar, systematic, persevering, and should 
make a good financier or accountant, as well 
as an excellent buyer of stocks and an in- 
vestor of money. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QUESTIONS OF GExERAL INTEREST ONLY will be 
answered in this department. But one question at 
a time, and that clearly stated, must be propound- 
ed, if correspondents erpect us to give them the 
benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsgUDONYM OR INITIALS, write 
your full name and address also, Some corre- 
spondents forget to sign their names, 


C. O., Kansas.—You ask what are the 

rinciple qualities that make for success. 
n reply, we say it depends largely upon 
what line of work you wish to succeed in. 
If your ambition is to be an artist, you 
must cultivate different powers of your 
mind for this avocation than for a druggist 
or lawyer. You must first find out what 
your capabilities fit you for and, secondly, 
make a dead set for that line of work. 

A correspondent to a New York evening 
paper once asked this question, and added 
the question also, “Do you think, Astrology, 
Palmistry, or Phrenology a guide? The 
editor of the so-called paper showed his 
ignorance of the subject of Phrenology by 
saying, “Phrenology enables human beings 
to hear compliments at a very reasonable 
rate each. There are a thousand kinds of 
well-shaped heads. We know they are well- 
shaped after we know what they have pro- 
duced. Anybody can tell a microcephalic 
idiot at a glance, and anybody can tell a 
head well-formed and promising, or a head 
ill-shaped ; that is about all that there is to 
that. It is the inside of the hickory nut, 
and of the head, that counts, not the acci- 
dental shape. Whatever the wise Phrenolo- 
gist knows, the common-sense man knows. 
The latter knows more, for he is not blinded 
by theories that he wants to prove at any 
eost." 

What folly it is to write in this way. A 
person is not guided by the accidental out- 


side shape, without considering the quality 
and temperament of that organization, and 
what will make you succeed the best will 
depend upon your organization. If you 
were to send us your photographs we could 
give you an idea of what you should study 
for. Energy, ambition, observation, reflec- 
tion, tact, and concentration of mind are 
general elements of success. Cultivate these 
until we can give you more definite advice. 

It is not flattery that Phrenology aims at; 
it is not theories that he wants to support. 
Many persons have got into the square hole, 
when they should have been in the round 
one. 

E. B.—You ask if you think people ent 
too much. Many persons have a hobby 
upon the question of diet, and it is difficult 
to regulate all appetites by one rule. We 
think that some people eat more than they 
need to keep up the fuel of their bodies, 
while other people do not eat enough to 
keep body and soul together. If we could 
only properly blend the appctites of people, 
and bring them out in right proportion, it 
would be worth while trying. What we 
have got to do to-day is to educate people 
to think on common-sense lines; then we 
may expect some good results. 

On going to press we wish to announce 
that .the Phrenological Conference for Oc- 
tober 28th will be held at 2 o'clock, instead 
of in the morning of that day. Papers will 
be read from Phrenologists in different parts 
of the world, and those who read this notice 
before the Conference takes place will, we 
trust, make an effort to he present, as well 
as at the dinner at 7 o’clock, and the even- 
ing meeting at 8. Both of the latter are 
to be held at Miller’s Hotel, 39 W. 26th St. 

The Conference will be held at 24 E. 
22d St. 


—————— 


THE 


Lectures are held at the Fowler Insti- 
tute, every first Wednesday evening in the 
month, when interesting Phrenological top- 
ics are discussed. The Students’ Monthly 
Meeting is held the first Tuesday evening in 
the month. The Seeretary wishes to call the 
attention of the past and present students 
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FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


to these meetings. Arrangements have 
been made for special subjects to be dis- 
cussed, and opportunities will be given for 
the practical work. The attendance of all 
students is solicited. Classes in Phrenology 
are held weekly, Write direct for particu- 
lars for the fall, winter and spring sessions, 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


The Rev. Thos. A. Hyde, B.D., A.M., will 
lecture at the American Institute of Phre- 
nology, on Tuesday evening, Dec. 6th, at 8 
o'clock. This leeture will be free, and it is 
hoped that a good attendance will be present. 

On Tuesday evening, January 3d, at 8 
o'clock, the Rev. Arthur Jamieson, of the 
Eighteenth Street Methodist Church, will 


lecture on “Scottish Life and Character," 
illustrating the lecture with stereopticon 
slides. 

This is a good time to subscribe to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Attention is 
called to the special premium offer of the 
Life Science Series of 52 books for $10.00 
to subscribers of the JOURNAL. 


————— 


FIELD NOTES. 


Levi Hummel is located in Selinsgrove, 
Pa. 

R. J. Black ean be found in Vinton, Ia. 

Allen Haddock continues to do business 
in San Francisco, Cal. 

J. M, Fitzgerald is now taking & course 
in medicine to help him in his Phrenological 
work in Chicago, Ill. 

V. F. Cooper is touring Canada, and is 
now located in Fernie, B. C. 

D. F. MeDonald, J. P. Wild, and Henry 
Humphries are giving examinations in St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Martha J. Kellar is located in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Owen H. Williams and Alice M. Rutter 
are both in Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. B. Harris is permanently located in 
Norwood, Mo. 

E. J. O'Brien is in Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada. ; 

George Cozens is in Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada. 

Dr. Wright is in Ocean Grove and leaves 
for St. Louis on the 25th, and will return 
for Thanksgiving. 

H. H. Hinman, Fort Worth, Tex. 


PRIZE AWARD. 


The prize offer for the best description 
of the boy, Christopher McConnell, who ran 
away from his Morristown school, is 
awarded to C. H. T., Trinidad, B. W. I. 
This competitor has taken great pains to 
account for the boy's action. We trust that 
our readers will compete for Captain Jack 


MacDonald's prize, and the one offered last 
month for the best description of the sun- 
shine gentleman who made a practice of 
saying "good morning" to every one he 
met. See the September and October num- 
bers of PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. The last 
prize is open until December 31st. 


———9————— 


PROGRAMME OF 


Programme of the International Confer- 
ence and Closing Exercises, Friday, October 
28th, at 2 P.M.. '24 East 22d Street. 

Chairman, Rev. Thomas Hyde, B.D., A.M. 

Mr. Levi Hummel, class of 1876, “Phre- 
nology and its Objectors.” 

Miss Emily M. Lutze, class of 1900, "Why 
Women should Study Phrenology. 

Mrs. Hester E. Lench, “The Use of pue 
nology in Education.” 

Mr. D. P. Flagg, “Character Reading." 

Mr. W. €. Cox, "The Practical Value of 
Phrenology as Applied to Everyday Life.” 

Mr. B. Klein, "True Suceess, What it is 
and what it ought to be.” 

Mr. David Geo. Erwin, “Mental Deficien- 
cies and lfow to Meet Them." 

Miss Helen. V. Pratten, “Phrenology in 
Relation to Moral Teaching." 

Mr. D. T. Eliott., London, Eng.. 
Practical Art of Character Reading.” 


“The 
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THE .INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald, Chicago, "The X- 
Rays of Phrenology.” 

Mr. Ira L. Guilford. Los Angeles, Cal., 
elass of 1876, "The Philosophy of Phrenol- 
ogy." 

: Mr. Allen. Haddock, editor of Human 
Nature, San Francisco, Cal. “Phrenology 
and New Thought.” 

Miss Irwin. class of 1893, “Phrenology 
and its Use in the School.” 


————4«*—————— 


The Annual Meeting will be held at Mil- 
ler's Hotel, 39 to 41 W. 26th Street, City, in 
the evening. The dinner will be served at 7 
o'elock. Tickets. $1.00 each. Immediately 
after the dinner addresses will be given by 
the Faculty, interspersed with vocal and 
instrumental music by Madame Anna Jewell 
and Miss Thomas, 
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THANKSGIVING 


SARAH E. BAKER, 


We thank our Heavenly Father, 
Who from His throne above 

Doth send to us all His blessings, 
As tokens of His love. 


The harvest so full and golden 
Is from His outstretched hand; 

And, voices now of thanksgiving 
Are heard throughout the land, 


— 


PERSONALS. 


“GRACE GREENWOOD.” 


We regret that Mrs. L. K. Lippincott, 
who was for so many years known to the 
literary public as “Grace Greenwood,” died 
in April. 

She was born in 1824 in New York State. 
Her father was Dr. Thaddeus Clarke, a 
grandson of President Edwards. In mature 
life the great-granddaughter showed many 
of the traits of the Edwards family, and 
manifested ever fresh interest in Nature for 
ceaseless mental fecundity that finds no bot- 
tom to its cruse of oil, and for a toughness 
of intellectual fiber that fitted her for a life 
of perpetual mental activity. 

he was a member of the Woman’s Press 
Club of New York, and an honorary vice- 
president. 

She began to write at a very early age. 
Her pen was chiefly employed in writing for 
the young. ; 

As a lecturer and reader Mrs. Lippincott 
was a favorite with the public, but her chief 
pleasure was in the exercise of her pen. 

She possessed a warm, exuberant nature, 
and a heart throbbing with every fine sensi- 
bility, and every generous emotion. 


THACKERAY’S HEAD. 


Thackeray, like most Anglo-Indian infants, 
was sent when he was about five years of 
to the mother country for mental and 
P ysical nourishment. An aunt with whom 
e lived discovered the child one morning 
parading about in his unole’s hat, which ex- 
&ctlv fitted him.  Fearing some abnormal 
and dangerous development of the brain, she 
carried him at once to a famous physician 
of the day, who is reported to have said: 
“Don’t be afraid, madam. He has a large 
head, but there's a ‘good deal in it." His 
brain when he died, fifty-three years later, 
weighed fifty-eight and a half ounces. 


PERSONAL TASTES. 


Mr. Balfour is a born musician and has a 
real gift for improvising on the pianoforte. 

President Roosevelt is extremely fond of 
birds and keeps quite a large number of 
canaries. 

The king of Italy has 200 horses in his 
stables. Each animal has its name painted 
in white letters over its manger. 
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King Edward has set his face against long 
dinners of numerous courses and has declared 
war on dinners of more than six courses. 

Emile Robin, the aged vice-president of 
the French society for the saving of the 
shipwrecked, assists similar societies in other 
countries, 


THE SULTAN AND THE OPERA-HAT. 


The French artist, Benjamin Constant, 
was very fond of telling this story, which 
we take from the New York “ Staats- 
Zeitung ": 

Once when Constant was traveling in 
Morocco he received an invitation from 
the Sultan to present himself to court at 
Fez. The painter’s first thought was for 
his costume, and after much deliberation 
he decided to appear in conventional 
European evening-dress, including an 
opera-hat. He was ignorant of the fact 
that the Moors regard black garments as 
very common and vulgar, but he soon 
learned, from the audible sneers of the 
native courtiers, that he had sadly con- 
travened Moorish ideas of ' good form." 

Being somewhat rash and considerably 
nettled he revenged himself by closing 
his hat and springing it open in the face 
of the sneerers who scattered, yelling 
with surprise and fear. The noise at- 
tracted the attention of the Sultan, who, 
on learning the cause, asked to be shown 
the wonderful hat in action. After see- 
ing and carefully examining it, he gave 
utterance to this wise opinion: 

“Tf I had lived a hundred years in your 
country and adopted all your other cus- 
toms I could never have brought myself 
to set on my head so hideous a contriv- 
ance as that! "—Translation made for 
“The Literary Digest.” 


LONGEVITY.. 
The oldest man in the world is Manual 
de Valle, of Menlo Park, Cal. He has 
reached the age of 157 years. He has 


legal proof of his age. With many per- 
sons living beyond the hundred mark 
who have attracted public attention 
there has been grave doubt as to the 
year of their birth, for either their age 
is based upon their own story or upon 
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hearsay. The proof of this man’s age is 
documental. He has in his possession 
the certificate of his birth, signed by the 
chief magistrate of Zacatecas, Mexico. 
The certificate shows that he was born 
on November 24, 1745, and it is supple- 
mented by the records of the Mexican 
Custom Service, in which he served for 
many years. Were it not for these indis- 
putable proofs it would scarcely be be- 
lievable that a human being could have 
reached the age of 157. At the time 
he was born George Washington was 
only thirteen years of age. This man 
was ten years old when the French and 
Indian War began. He was a full-grown 
man of twenty when the battle of 
Bunker Hill was fought, and was already 
an old man when Napoleon was defeated 
nt Waterloo. He retired from active 
business nt the age of 88. 

Why do not more people try to live out 
their full span of life by eating to live 
instead of living to eat? Manual de Valle 
is a frail-looking man, scarcely five feet 
tall, and weighs about ninety pounds. 
He is still able to walk without assistance 


and takes a daily stretch about his house. - 


His hearing is fairly good, but his eye- 
sight is failing him somewhat. He has 
never used liquor nor tobacco; further- 
more, he declares that he has never wet 
his feet nor been out in a frost, appar- 
ently holding these things to be equally 
fraught with evil. At present he never 
eats solid food and his only nourishment 
is bean broth. His rules for attaining to 
so great an age are very simple—namely, 
pray regularly to God, attend mass when 
you are able, and sit in the sun. The 
latter he does continually. 


DR. DALE ON SOLIDARITY. 


Soon after Dr. Dale's death the follow- 
ing letter was published: 


To the Editor of “ The British Weekly." 
Dear Sir: In your issue of the 31st ult., 
Dr. Mackennal states that he will be 
glad to be directed to a passage in tha 
works of the late Dr. Dale in which ref- 
erence is made to the “ solidarity of man- 
kind." If he will turn to the Lectures 
on the Ephesians he will find such a pas- 
sage. On page 104, Dr. Dale says: “The 
individual life cannot be isolated from the 
life of the race: we are one with all man- 
kind. We stand together, we fall to- 
gether. The law which the French call 
the solidarité of the human race... 
lies at the root of most of the moral diffi- 
culties which through generation after 
generation have driven men into scepti- 
cism and despair.” This law Dr. Dale 
proceeds to illustrate. Yours truly, 
Thomas Darlington. 
8 Byrnmill-crescent, Swansea. 
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PRIMITIVE SURGERY, 


Surgical operations were performed on 
the human skull in America two hun- 
dred years before the coming of Colum- 
bus. The work was done in those early 
days with the aid of shells and flint 
hatchets. Many skulls have been dis- 
covered in Peru which illustrate the 
methods of these early surgeons. From 
the appearance of the skull it is also 
evident that a considerable proportion of 
those operated upon lived afterward. 


This trephining was 
formed to save the lives of those who had 
received a serious wound from a club or 


probably per- 


a stone. Considering that the surgeons 
of those early days worked with nothing 
more effective than sharp shells or flint 
knives, the work is exceedingly credit- 
able. Human skulls bearing the signs of 
similar operations also have been found 
in Europe dating back to prehistoric 
times. 


+ 


A PURE DEMOCRACY. 


A better expression of the people's will 
can be given by voting for questions than 
by voting for individuals, and trusting them 
to represent the people. Only by voting for 
questions can we have a government by the 
people—a pure Democracy. 

——— 4 


HEALTH RULES. 


Moderation in eating and drinking. 

Regular work and mental oceupation, 

Daily baths, cold one day, warm the next, 

Pure air out of the house and within it. 

Check the craving for stimulants and ano- 
dynes. 

Take regular exercise every day in all 
weather. 

Cultivate placidity, cheerfulness and hope- 
fulness. 

Keep every vital organ in constant work- 
ing order. 
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COLD WEATHER AILMENTS. 


* The Christian Work and Evangelist " 
gives the following good advice on cold- 
weather ailments: 


“An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure” is an old saying and a 
true one. If the many ailments of cold 
weather can be prevented much discom- 
fort is avoided, to say nothing of the 
danger attending the more severe ones. 

A few years since a prize was offered by 
a certain publication for the best method 
of curing a cold, and it was awarded to 
the writer who advocated deep breathing, 
or “packing” the lungs as a means of 
cure. 

As a preventive, deep breathing is even 
more useful, strengthening the respira- 
tory organs, equalizing the circulation of 
the blood and invigorating the entire sys- 
tem. By persistent effort a habit of deep 
breathing may be formed which will in- 
duce a marked improvement in the gen- 
eral health. In addition to this, a few 
minutes should be devoted to the packing 
of the lungs at least once a day and two 
or three times is better. The open air 
Should be chosen for this exercise, un- 
less the weather is extremely cold, when 
the fresh air may be let into the room. 
To pack the lungs draw in a deep breath 
and hold it a few seconds, then draw in 
a little more and hold it in the same way, 
after which exhale slowly. Rest a short 
time by breathing naturally, then repeat, 
inhaling as much air as possible each 
time. 

A daily bath, if properly taken, is a 
very effective factor in warding off colds. 
For most people the tepid bath is most 
comfortable as well as the safest, but 
some prefer a cold plunge at all seasons. 
A warm bath should only be taken at 
night, and even then should be followed 
by a dash of cold water and a brisk rub- 
bing to close the pores of the skin and 
tone up the system. Soft water should 
be used for bathing. especially in cold 
weather, when the hard water is liable 
to cause the skin to chap. If rain water 
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cannot be procured the well water may 
be softened by the addition of borax. 

Moderate and intelligent eating is an- 
other factor to be considered. Everyone 
may not know that overeating is one of 
the surest ways to contract a cold if one 
is exposed to the feather soon afterward. 
If the stomach is kept in good order by 
careful eating, the skin kept active by 
a morning bath, and attention given to 
breathing as directed, there will be little 
danger of " taking cold " under ordinary 
conditions. 

As these directions are not followed in 
all cases it is well to know what to do to 
break up a cold before it becomes serious. 
The old method was to drink large a 
quantity of some hot stuff, usually herb 
tea, and go to bed to sweat the cold off. 
A cure usually followed, but as the treat- 
ment is rather uncomfortable, many will 
p to take camphor or aconitum in 

omeopathic doses, which, if taken at the 
very first, is usually effective. The vapor 
of oil of eucalyptus globrilicus is highly 
recommended for cold in the head. It 
may be used in an inhaler (a few drops 
of the oil put in the hot water), or on 
& piece of soft cloth held to the nostrils. 
For cough or cold on the chest onion 
syrup is excellent. A syrup made by 
boiling shavings of fat, resiny pine in 
water and sugar will cure & cough very 
quickly. Hot lemonade is also good. For 
a cough at night put a small piece of 
borax in the back of the mouth and let 
it slowly dissolve. Immediate relief will 
follow. For a tickling in the throat try 
the beaten white of an egg and the juice 
of a lemon thickened with white sugar. 

For sore throat use a gargle of borax 
and water. 

Camphorated oil, or better still, a lini- 
ment made of one ounce of turpentine, 
one ounce of gum camphor, and two 
ounces of sweet oil, to rub on the throat 
and chest in case of colds, should be in 
every medicine closet. 

It is well to be prepared for action 
when these emergencies occur. 

Experience. 


THE WITLESS WHO SNEER. 


Many a man who might have risen, 
Unknown, unsung, has died; 
With his soul shut up in a narrow prison, 
Many a man has never tried, 
Because of the fear 
That others would sneer. 


The men who fill the world with wonder, 
Whose names are written high, 
Would be with the ones who are staying 
under, 
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lad they never gone forth to try. 
Had they nursed the fear 
That others would sneer. 


Why should we dread the hooting scoffer, 
Is HE ever high or great? 
And what is the help that he has to offer 
To the timid who shrink and wait? 
Why harbor a fear 
Of the witless who sneer? 
—Selected. 
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SENSE AND 


Live out in the sunshine, 
For thee it was made; 

Get into its warmth; 
Don't stay in the shade. 


Joy cometh with cheerfulness, 
Tears come with gloom; 

Cheer creates a heaven, 
Darkness, a tomb. 


Get into the sunlight, 
Live near to thy Lord; 

You will ever be happy, 
If you obey His word. 


—Faith. 
—— 


GRAINS OF GOLD. 


All superstition is the growth of fear and 
ignorance. 

Truth never dies; it sometimes lies in a 
trance for a long time. 

There is nothing on earth so full of mis- 
chief as a mischievous woman. 

It often requires more bravery to say “no” 
than it does to resent an insult. 

A good reputation is like good health; it 
. is not fully appreciated until it is lost. 

The quickest way to beat a woman in an 
argument is to listen and say nothing. 

Modesty is a great ornament, but some- 
times it is more ornamental than useful. 

One of the best tests of a sound man is 
that he possesses great wealth, and is not 
arrogant. 

Young man, if you have doubts about any- 
thing, give your conscience the benefit of the 
doubt. 

There may be such a thing as a man who 
has stolen once and then stopped, but we 
don’t know him. 

— 


TIME WILL TELL. 


Sharpe—On his birthday before their 
marriage she gave him a book entitled 
“A Perfect Gentleman.” 

Whealton—Any change after a year of 
married life? 

Sharpe—Yes; on his last birthday she 
gave him a book entitled “ Wild Animals 
I Have Met."—Tit-Bits. 

MAC 

Hobbs: “What influence was brought to 
bear on the boy strikers to induce them to 
go back?” 

Cobbs: “I don't know exactly, but I heard 
it was knee and slipper influence.”—Balti- 
more Amcrican. 

De Cadde: "The family of my brother-in- 
law, the Prince, is descended. from Julius 
Cæsar.” 
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NONSENSE. 


Fitz Bile: “And it hasn't finished de- 
scending yet, has it ?’—New Orleans Times- 
Democrat. 


“The Ka Flippes evidently feel very aristo- 
cratic.” 

“Oh, they are! Mrs. Ka Flippe wouldn't 
think of having any nie but real Panama 
hats for her horses.” —Chicago Record-Her- 
ald. 

Honestman: “I had to discharge my confi- 
dential man to-day. He didn’t know enough 
for the position.” 

Crookedchap: “I discharged mine also. 
He knew too much.”—Cincinnati Times- 
Star. 

Knippe: “They say that if you could ex- 
tract the pure carbon from a piece of coal 
you would have a perfect diamond.” 

Tucque: “Yes, but who wants to spoil a 
piece of coal just for that ?”—Exchange. 

Muggins: “Is that an upright piano next 
door ?" 

Buggins: 'Give it up. All I know is that 
it's a downright nuisance." — Philadelphia 
Record. 

Church: “Who was the author of ‘The 
Mistakes of Moses’ ?” 

Gotham: “His typewriter, I suppose.”— 
Yonkers Statesman. 

Judge (sarcastically) : “Did you ever earn 
a dollar in your life?" 

Vagrant: “Oh yes, I voted for your Honor 
once." — Puck. 

Skinflint: “If anything should happen to 
me, dear, you will be all right. Ive just 
insured my life." 

"But suppose nothing does happen you!" 
—Life. 

“I don't see how you can have any fault 
to find with him.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because he appears to be a man who is 
absolutely without faults of any sort.” 

“That’s just it; that’s his worst fault.” 
— Philadelphia Catholic Standard and 
Times. 

“In these days of automobiles and flying 
machines," said the president of the life in- 
surance company, “it is well for us to add 
another restriction to our policy." 

“What would you suggest ?"' 

"We must bar out everyone who is proven 
to be an habitual pedestrian."— Philadelphia 
Press. 

Housekeeper: “Half the things you wash 
are torn to pieces." 

Washerwoman: “Yes, mum, but when a 
thing is torn in two or more pieces, mum, 1 
count them as only one piece, mum."—New 
York Weekly. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February a9, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 


able to the order of 


All remittances should be made pay- 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOCICAL 
JOURNAL AND PH«ENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, pavable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Ordeis, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters, All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent bv mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS wil! be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred: they 
should never be stuck to the letters, aud should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of postofee address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


"Human Nature"—San Francisco, Cal.— 
The opening article on the “Correlation of 
Brain, y, and Mind," by the editor, 
Prof. Allen Haddock, is illustrated by pic- 
tures of Herbert Spencer and a gorilla, with 
a Feproducricn of what is supposed to be 
the hand of each, taken from “The San 
Francisco Examiner," but as Prof. Haddock 

ints out, “the hand is not that of Herbert 

pencer," and the article plainly shows that 
it would have paid the writer to have stud- 
ied Phrenology before publishing it. “Your 
Brain is for Use” is the title of another 
article. "Law Prior to Mind," and “The 
Value of Right Living" are other interest- 
ing topies that are treated upon. 

“Madame”—Indianapolis, Ind.—contains 
an illustrated article of Mrs. Fairbanks and 
her home in Idianapolis, which is an attrac- 
tive feature of the October number. “Where 
Hamlet Lived and Loved—Elsinore” is a 
finely descriptive and beautifully illustrated 
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article. “Australia and Her Resources," by 
Rev. Francis E. Clark, is an article calcu- 
lated to do considerable good in educating 
the people to & right understanding of the 
country. 

"The Medico-Legal Journal"—New York 
—contains an article by Dr. Henry S. Dray- 
ton, of New York, on “Hypnotism and Sug- 

estive Therapeutics,” also an article by 
harles Brodie Patterson, on "Suggestion." 
Both of these articles are highly valuable 
from a psychological and therapeutical 
standpoint. 

“Lippincott’s Magazine”—Philadelphia— 
contains its usual quota of interesting 
stories. 

“Everywhere”—Brooklyn—contains many 
interesting articles, one on “A Thoughtful 
Child,” by Secretary Shaw, another under 
the heading “World’s Success” is an inter- 
esting article on “Away to School and Col- 
lege,” which is very appropriate for this 
time of the year. “The Home Week in New 
England” is one of the latest poems by Will 
Carleton. 

“Good Health’—Battle Creek, Mich.— 
contains an article on “Hygienic Perform at 
the Fair,” by G. C. Tenney, illustrated. “The 
Care and Treatment of Typhoid Fever,” by 
F. J. Otis, M.D., is valuable in its advice. 

“The St. Louis Demoerat"—St. Louis, 
Mo.—lts magazine issue for October 11th 
has an article on "The Most Interesting Peo- 
pe at the World's Fair, their Picturesque 

tumes and Curious Customs, their Land 
a Paradise to Women," which makes a very 
interesting feature of this paper. 

“The Educational Record"—Quebec, Can- 
ada—always has something good in it. Its 
articles are short and to the point. 

*Mind"—New York—is a magazine of 
Science, Philosophy, Psychology, and Meta- 

hysics, and has articles on New Thought. 
t takes up such subjects as “The Soul and 
Personality,” “The Ministry of Healing,” 
etc. 

“The Light of Renson"-——London—-con- 
tains an article on “The Expounding of the 
Laws of Being and Higher Life”; one article 
is on “Purity,” another on “Brotherhood,” 
another on "The Progress of the Soul." 

“Suggestion”—Chicago.— A magazine of 
the new psychology for health, happiness, 
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and success, contains an article on “Physical 
Bankruptey," by Herbert A. Parkyn, M.D., 
which is a practical article, calculated to 
do a great amount of good. 

“The Club Woman"—New York—contains 
an article on ‘“Woman’s Parliamentary 
Club, Port Angeles, Washington,” and un- 
der the heading of "National Congress of 
Mothers" many interesting reports are 

iven. “Lords of Creation Under the Lens" 
is the title of another forcible article. 

“The Popular Phrenologist"—London— 
contains articles on the Temperaments; 
&lso articles by James Webb, J. Millott 
Severn, W. G. Wheeler, all of which are 
interesting and profltable reading. 

“The Review of Reviews"—New York— 
contains the latest magazine news of the 
day. It has a chapter on “The New Books 
and Notes on Recent American Publica- 
tions,” which are brief and to the point. 

“Health”—Sonoma County, California.— 
The articles in this magazine are on “The 
New Theory of Eating,” “The Philosophy 
of Life,” “Osteopathy,” “Hints to Nurses,” 
all of which make a very readable and in- 
structive magazine, 

“Medical Talk for the Home”—Columbus, 
Ohio—has a wonderful collection of short 
and interesting articles. We are told “The 
Art of Keeping Young," and the question is 
asked and answered, “Are Anierican Women 
Becoming Healthier ?" 

“The Medical Times"—New York—con- 
tains an interesting article on “Is Appendi- 
eitis on the-Increase?” Also articles on 
“How Early in Life can a Good General and 
Medical Education be Had?” “Refinements 
in Milk Handling,” among other very inter- 
esting and instructive articles. 

“The Dog Faneier"—Battle Creek, Mich. 
—is a paper finely illustrated, containing 
valuable information pertaining to dogs, 
and is full of the latest news about prize 
winners. 

“Human  Culture"—Chicago,  Ill.—con- 
tains an excellent article on “A Series of 
Lessons in the Character-reading Art,” 
showing the different kinds of eyes and eye- 
brows, etc., which is interesting to a stu- 
dent of Physiognomy. ‘The Temperainents” 
is another article, showing the indications 
of character, and relations to health and 
disease, illustrated by photos of King Ed- 
ward VII, Abraham Lincoln, Geo. W. Cable, 
and the late President MelCinley. 


—— 


PUBLISHERS' DEPARTMENT. 


“Spiritual Spices, the Scriptures upon 
which is based the Teaching of Deliverance 
from all Sin, or Sanctification.” By I. S. 
Tate. This pamphlet is specially prepared 
for regenerate believers who now seek, or 
should be made now to know and seek, their 
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fullest privileges in Christ Jesus. Price, 25 
cents. 

"Digestion and Dyspepsia.” A complete 


explanation of the Physiology of the Di- 
gestive Processes, with the symptoms and 
treatinent of Dyspepsia and other Disorders 
of the Digestive Organs. Illustrated. By 
R. T. Thrall, M.D., Bound in muslin. 
Price, $1.00. 

By far the best work on the subject ever 
published. With fifty illustrations; show- 
ing with all possible fullness every process 
of digestion, and giving all the causes, and 
directions for treatment of dyspepsia, a dis- 
order which, in its various forms, is the 
cause of nearly all the diseases from which 
the human race is suffering. 

The following, from the table of contents, 
will show something of the nature and 
scope of the work: 

Part I.—Digestion.— Nutrition, Insaliva- 
tion, The Teeth, Deglutition, Chymification, 
Chylification, Intestinal Digestion, Absorp- 
tion of the Nutrient Elements, Aeration of 
the Food Elements. 

Part II.—Dyspepsia.—Nature of Dyspep- 
sia, Special Cause of Dyspepsia, Symptoms 
of Dyspepsia, Dyspepsia and Cachexies, 
Principles of Treatment, Food, Drink, Ex- 
ercise, Bathing, Clothing, Sleep, Ventilation, 
Light, Temperature, Mental Influences, Oc- 
eupation, Tobacco Using, Tight Lacing, 
Position and Malposition, Appendix. 

The author gives the summary of the data 
which has been collected during an exten- 
sive practice of more than twenty-five years, 
very largely with patients who were suffer- 
ing from diseases caused by Dyspepsia and 
an impaired Digestion. 

It tells you what to eat and how to eat 
it; what to do and how to do it; not what 
medicine to take and how to take it, to 
eure Dyspepsia. 

Let this “Nation of Dyspepties" procure 
the book and read it. Fowler & Wells Co., 
publishers. 

"Baby's Diary as à Means of Child Cul- 
ture."—J. A. Fowler. Embryonie character 
studied and developed; tbe experiment an 
assured success; child study reduced to a 
science. Phrenological demonstration from 
life. $1.00. Here is a new suggestion in 
the line of child culture which is already 
gaining vogue. It is a baby diary, with a 
psychological chart which registers the 
child's mental development. Young moth- 
ers will be greatly interested in thus study- 
ing the evolution of their babies, and the 
plan is one replete with valuable possibil- 
ities in shaping the character of the little 
one. The photographs with which the ar- 
tiele is illustrated fully demonstrate its 
praetieability. 

"The Relation of the Sexes,” by Mrs. E. 
B. Duffey, author of “What Women Should 
Know." Table of Contents: Introductory 
Chapter, “Sexual Physiology," “The Legit- 
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imate Social Institutions of the World—the 
Orient," “The Legitimate Social Institu- 
tions of the World—the Occident," ‘“Polyg- 
amy," "Free Love and its Evils,” “Prostitu- 
tion—Its History and Effects," ''Prostitu- 
tion—Its Causes," “Prostitution—Its Rem- 
edies,” Chastity,” “Marriage and its 
Abuses,” “Marriage and its Uses,” '"The 
Limitation of Offspring,” “Enlightened 
Parentage.” Price, $1.00—4s. 

“Parturition Without Pain.”—A code of 
directions for avoiding most of the pains 
and dangers of child-bearing, by M. L. Hol- 
brook, M.D. Price, $1.00. 

The Phrenological Chart.—A handsome 
symbolical head, made from new and special 
drawings designed for the purpose. The 
pictorial illustrations show the location of 
each of the phrenological organs, and their 
natural language. The head is about twelve 
inches wide, handsomely lithographed in 
colors and on heavy plate paper 19x24 
inches, mounted, with rings for hanging, or 
may be framed. Price, $1.00. 

“A Natural System of Elocution and Ora- 
tory.” Founded on an analysis of the Hu- 
man Constitution, considered in its three- 
fold nature, Mental, Physiological, and Ex- 


ressional, by Thomas Hyde and William 
Hyde. Illustrated.. 12mo. Extra cloth, 
$2.00. 


L. N. Fowler's Phrenological Bust.—This 
bust is made of china, and so lettered as 
to show the exact location of each of the 
Phrenological Organs. The head is nearly 
life-size, and very ornamental, deserving a 
place on the center-table or mantel, in par- 
lor, office. or study. Price, $5.00. 

To old and new subscribers alike one 
year’s subscription to THe PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL and Webster’s Dictionary (as 
described), carriage charges prepaid, both 
for $2.50. This dictionary contains every 
word found in the original Webster, besides 
an appendix of 10,000 words, a dictionary 
of biography, synonyms, and antonyms, 
noms de plume, foreign phrases, abbrevia- 
tions, familiar allusions, musical terms, 
dictionary of mythology, heroes of prose and 
poetry, modern geographical names, Latin 
proper nouns, etc. This is a great oppor- 
tunity. 

“Not to know what your talents can 
yield, and not to know what your children 
ean do, is the worst kind of ignorance.” 
Phrenology dispels it. “Knowledge is 


power; happy is he who possesses it.” 
Phrenology gives some. “Opportunity 


knocks once at every man’s door.” Delays 
are dangerous. 

A new poster, size 19x24 inches, just the 
thing for lecturers to use in billing a town 
or village, or for evening entertainment. 
Space left for date and name of lecturer; 
printed on good paper, and for sale at 
IU & Wells Co., 24 E. 22d Street, New 
“ork. 
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HOW WE CAN IMPROVE OUR BUSI. 
NESS. 


Everyone with a livelihood to earn, wants 
to know how to scale the mountain of suc- 
cess in such a way as to avoid falling to the 
bottom, and having to climb time after time 
without any good result, 

Chauncey M. Depew says: “When a man 
knows himself, he knows what to do. 
Phrenology tells him what he is." 

Is is of no use for a man to expect success 
simply by luck and good fortune. The most 
of us have to carve out our own destinies. 

Strike while the iron is hot. The course 
at the Institute begins on the first Wednes- 
day in September, 1905, and continues until 
the last week in October. "Who is willing 
and prepared to make the sacrifice of leav- 
ing everything else in order to attend it? 
The course will teach two branches of 
Phrenology—the theoretical and the prac- 
tical. 

Much experience of practical Phrenolo- 
gists will be thrown into this work. The 
study is arranged so that students may have 
an opportunity of learning how to delineate 
character as well as to qualify as specialista 
in certain directions, such as lecturers on 
Phrenology; business men who are con- 
stantly employing labor, and need to know 
whom to select; writers for the press, and 
teachers of classes, either as kindergartners 
or professors in various branches of mental 
science, etc. 

We look for your co-operation and support 
in this ever-widening, ever-useful branch of 
learning. Call or send for prospectus, care 
of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22d St., New 
York City. 


————9—————— 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL ANNUAL. 


“The Phrenological Annual” and Register 
of Practical  Phrenologists. ^ Published 
yearly on January Ist. This is an illus- 
trated Year Book on Mental Science, and 
should be read by all interested in Phre- 
nology and kindred subjects. Edited by 
Jessie A. Fowler and D. T. Elliott. Con- 
tains 100 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

Don't forget to send in your orders for 
the Phrenological Annual for 1905, wbich 
contains an abundant amount of instruc- 
tive and reading matter, and a calendar for 
field and items of general interest. Price 
the year; field notes from lecturers in the 
field and items of general interest. Price, 
25 cents. 

—————— 

In overhauling engines, pumps, and ma- 
chines of all sorts have a can of Dixon's 
graphite pipe joint compound close at hand. 
Daub a little on the shanks of bolts, clear- 
ance-spaces of cylinders, inside glands, 
stuffing boxes and nuts, on gaskets and 
wherever metal is fastened against metal 
and rust could creep in to do damage. 
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RULES OF THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


Most of the books in this library being 
of considerable value, the Librarian has 
been obliged to make the following special 
regulations respecting them. 

. Any member may consult the works 
contained in this collection upon applica- 
tion to the Librarian. 

2. Only one book at a time may be so 
borrowed and shall be immediately returned 
to the Librarian when done with. 

3. No book belonging to the Reference 
Library shall be taken away from the Insti- 
tute under any circumstances whatever, and 
the Librarian is empowered to grant or re- 
fuse the use of any book in the collection 
at his discretion. 

4. Members using any work of reference 
will be held responsible for any damage or 
loss accruing to the same, and to make 
good the injury. 

————— 


FOWLER'S NEW CHART. 


“The Use of the Tables. An Explanation." 
Price, 25 cents. Fowler & Wells Co., New 
York. 

(1.) The use of the new tables in the 
Fowler's New Chart is every day proved by 
the questions asked in the consulting room. 
For instance, a parent comes in to consult 
us on which course a boy had better enter. 
We explain for what the boy is best fitted 
and write out our report, and mark the de- 
grees of development of the Phrenological 
organs. Then, by special request, we can 
mark the course in the Psychological Table 
which is the most suitable. The subjects 
are plainly laid before one. 

(2.) 1f advice on health is desired, we 
give the advice verbally and in writing, and 
can mark by special request the exercises 
that will improve the person's health in 
the Physiological Table. 

(3.) A person is prone to contract cer- 
tain diseases, but these can be avoided with 
proper care. It is an advantage to know 
this. 

(4.) Some persons want to know what 
baths to take and bandages to use. Advice 
on these subjects is beneficial, and comes 
under the Physiological Table. 

(5.) The height and weight of a person 
are interesting items for study. In the ta- 
ble specially prepared for this purpose we 
give the standard measurements and leave 
lines for a person's present weight. He or 
she can then see how much above or below 
the normal is his or her height or weight. 

(6.) Children differ in weight and height 
with age. We have taken special care in 
compiling these tables for ehildren, as they 
nre of growing importance. 

(7.) We have given an average not only 
of height and weight, but also of the size 
of heads of children varying from five vears 
old to twenty. The present size of head, as 
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well as the measurement of height and 
weight, should be registered below. 

(8.) It is not only necessary to register 
the height and weight with size of head of 
a child at a certain age, but it is necessary 
to know the number of hours for sleep, the 
hours for recreation, the hours for occupa- 
tion that a child should have. These we 
have given, and should be ticked off, and 
the present weight registered, then a com- 
parison can be drawn. 

(9.) We have given an average of one 
to seven in the scale of the circumference, 
height and length of head that a person 
should have when compared with his bodily 
weight. 

(10.) Thus if the sum of the 43 facul- 
ties is added together and divided by forty- 
three, the average per cent. will be accord- 
ing to the scale of one to seven, i. e., 5 is 
the normal size for a 22 inch head and so on. 

This is the plan upon which the marking 
is made. 

Total of markings, 


Faculties 43) 215 (5 Average size. 
215 
_—_9oo 


In our latest school catalogue you will 
find a full and complete description of 
Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils. These 
pencils are especially adapted for educa- 
tional work. Among them are pencils for 
all possible needs; those for the ordinary 
schoolroom work as well as those for draw- 
ing or work that requires specially prepared 
leads. There is also a full description of 
Dixon’s colored pencils and colored crayons. 
These crayons have been found well adapted 
for work in which color is used. All of 
Dixon’s pencils and crayons are made from 
the best and purest materials, and are espe- 
cially adapted for use in the best schools 
and where the best results are sought for. 
We should be glad to send you any sam- 
ples so that you will be able to judge of the 
merits of Dixon’s pencils and crayons, and 
you will be able to select the proper pencils 
for the work in the school under your 
charge. We will either quote you prices 
direct or tell you how to obtain any of 
Dixon’s pencils or crayons from your near- 
est dealer—whichever you may prefer. In 
reply will you kindly refer by their trade 
numbers to the samples desired. Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


—— —9—————- 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF 
HrarTH, 10 cents, or $1.00 per year. Es- 
tablished 1838. New York Tribune says: 
"Few works will better repay perusal in 
the family than this rich storehouse of in- 
struction, which never fails to illustrate the 
practical philosophy of life, with its lively 
expositions, appropriate  aneedotes, and 
agreeable sketches of distinguished individ- 
uals.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The 4) Owl 


is eagerly grasped by judicious advertisers 
who want to reach the best class of readers 
and purchasers in the great Middle West 
and Southwest effectively. A limited amount 
of space can be secured in its columns for 
the summer and fall months if early appli- 
cation is made. 

THE OWL is always clean, bright, and 
elegantly printed on heavy book paper, and 
strongly appeals to the most intelligent 
readers; and advertisers make no mistake 
when they use its columns. Sample copies 
and rate cards supplied on request to the 
publishers, 


WILLIAM W. WARNER & CO. 


213 North C Street, 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 
tE A new bookstore stock for exchange 


for an improved farm in New England, near 
sea coast, with good buildings, clear. 


Men and women to join 


WANTED The Altruist Commu- 


nity, in and near St, Louis, wt ich provides 

a permanent home and employment for its 

members. Send for its monthly paper, 

IO cents a year—sample copy free. 
Address THE ALTRUIST 

2711 Franklin Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


YOUR CH; and Future 
will be read from your 
hanawriting on receipt of i 2c, 
HENRY RICE, Craphologist 
1027 Madison Avenue, New York 


A New Poster 


Size, 19 x 24 inches 
Just the thing for Lecturers 


to use in billing a town or 
village, orfor evening enter- 
tainment. Space left for 
date and name of lecturer. 
Printed on good paper, and 
for sale at 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East aad Street, New York 


Mistakes of 
New Thought 


Read Human Nature for May, 
June, July, and August. The 
four copies, 20 cents mailed. 


Prof. HADDOCK, Phrenologist 


1020 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


MILLER'S HOTEL 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St, NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 


In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of Éngland to vigorous 
health. Also Electro- Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 


Terms: Room, $1.00 to 83.00 per day; with 
Board, 82.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
810 to $30, according to room. 


4 MONTHS FOR 10 CENTS 
THE NAUTILUS 


is a unique monthly magazine, standard size (now 
in its seventh verir), devoted to the realization of 
health, happiness, ami success through spiritual, 
mental, and physical des eiepment. 

The Nuutilus gives practical help in the everyday 
problems oi ite Wt is distinctly a magazine of 
optimism. 1t will cheer id strengthen you to red 
it. It 1s not fied up with quoted articles or long 


aud dreary esavs,.— [tis eiie p, hesh, original, end 
iuspiriug exch month Thonsands of its readeis 
testify to the wonderfal uplit und belp they have 
received from reading The Nautilus. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX js a regular con- 
tributar to The Nautilus. She writes one of her 
grand new-thought poems for each issue. 

WILLIAM E. TOWNE writes regularly for The 


Nautilus. His 7 ndividualisms" and * Briefs" are 
an important and highly prized feature of every 
number 


ELIZABETH TOWNE is editor and publisher, 
and iow writes esclusively for her own magazine, 

New and helptul features are being planned for 
the moguzine during the coming vear. The Nautilus 
is already sttled by many people as the foremost 
publication of its kind in the world, 

Do not miss this feast of good things for toos. 
Send so cents now aud the magazine will be sent 
vou until the enf of 1905. This will give you 14 
months for only 50 cents, providing your subscrip- 
tiin is received this month. 

Or, send 70 cents for a 4-months' trial subserip~ 
tion. Surely vou connot afford to let these liberal 
offers pass. 

Address 411 orders for The Nautilus to the editor 
and publisher, 

ELIZABETH TOWNE, Dept. 5, Holyoke, Mass. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Over 550,000 copies of this Book have been 
sold, and the last Edition is better than ever 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


JEBEEOLODY 
Ini PHYSIOLOGY and 
| PHYSIOGNOMY 


A Complete Handbook for the People. With over 
One Hundred New Illustrations, including a Chart 
for the Use of Practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 1iamo, 192 pages. 


By the Renowned Phrenologists 


Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER 


** Phrenology !' the very word thrills my soul. and with the touch of 
a Master attunes my heart to a song of gratitude and praise. Phrenology 
is the only science that can solve the problems of our destiny ; the only 
philosophy that explains man as a physical and spiritual being. Phrenology 
is the golden key that unlocks the sacred raysteries cf human possibilities. 
Jt is like a voice that speaks to the sleeping soul and cries, ‘Awake, thou 
that dreamest of ideal things, and know that thou art a god, and canst 
create for thyself the wonder-world of thine own imaginings.’ It speaks 
to the disheartened mortal and thrills him with the message, ‘All power 
is within you; learn but to know thyself, and thou shalt be owner of 
the spheres.’ 

. “ Phrenology is an alluring star that glows brightly in Life's firmament 
for all, and its brightness allures the poet and the lover: its depth baffles yet 
fascinates the philosopher, and its simplicity attracts the child. J cannot 
say, ‘Long live Phrenology,’ for it, like all other truth, is immortal, but 
here’s to the health and long life of its faithful progenitors. May their zeal 
be undiminished and their efforts unceasing to spread this gospel of human 
salvation that is able to solve the mysteries of our heing. and to lead man 
up to a heaven of his own creation.” 


Cloth, $1.00 
BEND FOR A COPY AT ONCE, STUDY THE PEOPLE 
YOU SEE, AND ALSO YOUR OWN CHARACTER 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. NEW YORK 
L. N. FOWLER & CO. . - LONDON 
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10 ADVERTISEMENTS 
The Water Gap Sanitarium 
All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work, 


No insane, 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. ‘Two lady physicians. 
Address F. WILSON HURD, Norra Warn Gar, Moxnok Co., Pa. 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


GREENWICH, CONN. EASTON, PA. 


Attractive, homelike, and first class In all respects, Physicians, pareats, guardians, or friends who desire to 
3 " C " c " , guardians, o " 
Correspondence solicited. place any méntal of nervous patients in a quiet, well- 
H y p [j 


. M, Hircucock, M.D., Prop. furnished home where they can receivo good care, and 
Homeopathic treatment, should visit Easton before taking 


SON OF THE | | the'Middictown (NY State Hom. Hopal, oen 
MORNING 'Phone,1661x. For circulars atdress 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 


A fortnightly Journal of Radical Thought — Devoted 
muiniy to me Emancipation of tee aad 
Motherhood from Sex Slavery, and to the Right of the 
Child to Be Born Well Send 25 cents In stamps to J. M. FITZGERALD 
500 Fulton Street, Chicago, for a three months" trial, Phrenologist 


and get a Catalogue of books and pamphieta in the k 
line of Sex Reform. Samples Free. ; More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 


MAZDAZNAN ENCYCLOPADIA OF DIETETICS 126 State Street, Chicago 


AND HOME COOK BOOK Send for Pamphlet 
Cooked and Uncooked Foods - 


What to Eat and How tọ Eat it m — -— 
Pick out what's best; Nature will do the rest. A har oint 
Send us your name and address, and we will send you our descrip? 


tive literature free with à sample copy of our magasine, THE 
MAZDAZNAN, a monthly magazine of Modern Thought for 
Mental and Physical Development. can be kept on Dixon's American Graphite 

MAZDAZNAN PUBLISHING COMPANY Pencils without breaking off every ute, 


THE 
x oP > , "AG They write smoothest and laat lo: . Ank your 
5016-15 Lake Park Avenue, Dept. 5, CHICAGO, ILL. They wrta EON à ENOTI —-— 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 


in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE c0., Jersey City, N.J. 


CHILDREN 
FREE to F.A.M. A bean- 
TEETHING tifali Masonin Calenda, ais 


books and goods with bottom 
em Regalia, Jewels, 


fo has bee sed ladges, Pins, Charms, and 

Mrs, Winslow's 5. roy Rt Longe Supplies. Beware ot 
1 by MILLIONS OF spurious Masonic B. 

Soothing Syrup MOTHERS ror | REDDING & CO., Publisber» 

THEIRCHILDREN and Manufacturers of Ma- 

WHILE TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUC- | sonic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 


CESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS way, New York City. — 


Wish CU Md o da ds KENEDY = 
D Co . and is e ST ME 
YE QUAINT (MAGAZINE 


FON DIARRHEA- " 
M s y druggists in every part of the t ODD, QUEER AND CURIOUS 
H Unusual Stories, Quaint Happenings, 
A Strange Experiences, Odd Advert. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


SUGGESTION 


is a practical home magazine devoted 


ments. Portunate aod Unfortunate Days 


AT, 
^ of each month, carefully prepared 
(= by AN EXPERT ASTROLOGER, 
t he magazine is profusely illustrated 
3 with half-tone pictures of peculiar things, 
people, places, curious and comical situs- 

4 Í 
Tw 


Lionstc LIBERAL PRIZES ARE GIV 


to suggestive therapeutics, hypnoti«m, Every YEARLY subscriber is given 
»ychie research, and the application of AN ASTROLOCICAL 
he principles of the New Psychology for DELINEATION FREE 

health, happiness, and success, Not ready printed affair, but one made expressly for 

Tes CENTS A Cory, $1.00 PER YRAR Lapa tot ary onik e "TRIAL TRIP à PTS.” 
Sample copy sent npon receipt of postal, Send your QUAINT PUBLISHING Co, 
friend's name also Room 29, T Nt. Paul Street, Boston, Mass, 


SUGGESTION tells how to be healthy without milline, 
HERBERT D. PARKYN, M.D., C.M. A New Design in Callipers 


Editor These are used for measuring beads 1n various ways, 


SUGGESTION PUBLISHING CO. na from the opening of the ear to the location of an 
4020 Drexel Boulevard CHICAGO, ILL given orgau, mso the width or length of the head, 
OFFICK OF PRHREKNOLOGICAL JORNAL PRICE, $2.50 


in writing to advertisers plenae mention The Phrenologteal Journal. 


1 Original from 
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A MIRROR OF THE MIND. 
Page 32, 


Order for Delineation from Portraits. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., New York 


Enclosed find Five Dollars, for which please fure 
mith written description Z character, as follows 
(Marked Chart not included): 


Name of Person 
Circumference of Head. 
From Root of Nose over Top head. 


Height of Person 

General Weight witk ordinary clothing 
Sise Around Chest, jast under arms 
Size Around the Waist 

Color of Hair 

Compiexion 

Extent of Education 

Occupation hitherto. 

Health 


Number of portraits sent 
scription, are to be returned to 


FOR SAFE DELIVERY ADD REGISTRATION FEE, 8 CENTS, 


Digitized 
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Poultry for Profit 73% 
af tan i nts sm e | | TeWonderful Mission 


$1,500 annually ; a ponltrv ranch with 5,000 hens, paving 


a net aunual profit of $5,000, ar: descri in our Cor- 

respondence Conme in Poultry Culture, and tbe exact 

methods for peri these results wre taught, First 0 e Il erna a 
A 


lesson and all particulars mailed Spon request. 
ne 


Ce tacidenes School” | San Jose, Cal, The INTERNAL BATH more 
TL Important than the external 


The World's New Thought Journal 


NOW If external cleanliness is essential to health, 
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* Quiconque a une trop haute idée de la force et de la justesse de ses raisonne- 
mens pour se croire oblige de les soumettre a une experience mille et mille fois 
répetee ne perfectionnera jamais a la physiologie du cerveau.”—GALL. 


“I regard Phrenology as the only system of mental philosophy which can be 
said to indicate, with anything like clearness and precision, man’s mixed moral 
and intellectual nature, and as the only guide short of revelation for educating 
him in harmony with his faculties, as a being of power; with his wants, as a 
creature of necessity; and with his duties, as an agent responsible to his Maker 
and amenable to the laws declared by the all-wise Providence."—Jonw Brut, M.D. 
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President Theodore Roosevelt. 
A PHRENOLOGICAL ANALYSIS. 
By J. A. FOWLER. 


A President must be born (not sim- the rightful aspiration of every Amer- 
ply elected) in order to be successful in ican child to think that he may some 
every sense of the term, and while it is day reach the position of the Chief 


Courtesy of Press Pub, Co., James Burton, and Clínedinst. 


(1) Roosevelt at eight years of age. (2) Roosevelt as a Woodchopper. (3) Roosevelt on his Famous Charger 
(4) Roosevelt, at eighteen years of age, as a Freshman in Harvard University. 
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Executive of the United States, yet, as 

is stated in the good old Book, “Many 

are called, but few are chosen,” and it 

is no easy thing to gain the right ex- 

ene to fill such an important of- 
ce. 

As has been remarked of Roosevelt, 
“he will make an ideal President.” 
Certainly no one ever came to the of- 
fice after receiving such a preparatory 
course as he has had. 

A contemporary has said: “If a 
group of statesmen should deliberately 
map out an ideal training for the 
presidency, they would naturally say, 
“Let him be well born of the best na- 
tional stock, and let him study in the 
nation's best university the science of 
polities in distinct anticipation of a 
political career, even as a minister, 
lawyer, or doetor prepares for his spe- 
cific work. Let him make a success 
as a law-maker in one of the highest 
legislative bodies, and then be the ex- 
ecutive of the largest city, and later of 
the largest State. Let him take a turn 
in the Navy and in the Army, and also 
master the reforms needed in the larg- 
er army of the civil service. Let him 
then be Vice-President, and from that 
be advanced to the presidency, while 
yet in the full vigor of early man- 
hood.’ ” 

What are the facts of the case in 
connection with Roosevelt’s life and 
the “winning” of the presidency? 

*He was born in New York, of the 
best Dutch blood. He went to the na- 
tion’s intellectual capitol, Boston, and 
to its first and foremost university, 
Harvard, to develop his mind; then to 
the expansive West to broaden his 
chest. 

The West having made him an ath- 
lete, he endeared himself to the na- 
tion’s homes by a beautiful family life, 
and to the churches by a hearty en- 
trance into church membership, and to 
the educated classes by prolific author- 
ship, unequaled at his age by any Pres- 
ident save Jefferson. 

He violated from the first the chief 


*Credit is due to the "Review of Reviews,” 
. Voice," etc., for some of the above facts, 
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tradition of politics, that a man who 
speaks out fearlessly can never be 
President or anything else of any ac- 
count. 

His post-graduate course in ranch- 
ing was hardly over when he was sent 
to the Legislature of New York. 
There he at once became leader with- 
out log-roling." Having learned 
how laws are made, he was promoted 
to the chief of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. In due time he became the 
real chief executive of our largest city 
as head of its Police Board. Ere long 
he rose to the second place in the Navy 
Department, really first, in that he 
sent Dewey to Manila, the one great 
strategic act of our little Spanish 
war. ‘Then, without military train- 
ing, he swiftly became the most popu- 
lar figure in our Army; then Govern- 
or of our greatest State; then Vice- 
President in spite of himself. Now the 
world knows the results of the recent 
campaign and the election for another 
term. 

A very true thing was said about 
him the other day, namely, “Roosevelt 
is the uniquest man ever known in the 
history of the world, and he furnishes 
the most stalwart character in his- 
tory.” Another bon mot expressed 
concerning him was to this effect: 
“This is an age of principle, and 
Roosevelt is the man to uphold it." 


WHY ROOSEVELT IS AN 
UNIQUE MAN 


He is the exemplification of grit, 
wiriness, dynamie force, electric mag- 
netism, and executive power. 

He possesses an excellent organiza- 
tion for the arduous task of filling the 
position of the Chief Executive for the 
United States. He has an iron con- 
stitution, which is shown in his mas- 
sive chest, ample lung power, motive- 
mental temperament (which is begin- 
ning to take on more of the conditions 
of the vital), and his large and active 
brain (over twenty-three inches in cir- 
cumference). 
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HIS ANCESTRY 


His excellent stock gives a back- 
ground to his character which is phe- 
nomenal. Few men can claim, as he 
does, of having Dutch, Scotch, Irish 
and French-Huguenot blood in his 
veins. More he could not desire, and 
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vor and enthusiasm can be traced to 
his French-Huguenot stock; while 
from his Dutch ancestry has sprung 
his love of simplicity, his desire to 
strike from the shoulder, and his in- 
tegrity of character. 

Very few men combine so much 
strength, robustness, and energy of 


l'hoto hy Rockwood 


PRESIDENT AND MRS. ROOSEVELT. 


certainly he has a remarkable combi- 
nation of characteristics. 

His versatility of mind he has re- 
ceived from his Irish ancestry ; his mo- 
tive temperament, large perceptive 
faculties, indomitable will, persever- 
ing spirit, strong sense of duty and 
far-sightedness from his Scotch in- 
heritance; his toughness, wiriness, fer- 
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body and mind with such keen sympa- 
thies and gentleness as he does. In 
President Roosevelt we have a strong 
fusion of energy, force, and a never- 
give-in and a never-give-up spirit; but 
with all this strength of character, we 
realize that he also has the elements of 
mind that can say "Thank you" with 
delicacy and tenderness. This he did 
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to a little girl in a public school when 
she presented him with a bunch of vio- 
lets at the close of one of his ad- 
dresses in New York City. 
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between things, while breadth indicates 
cogitative or planning power. 

There is a strength and executive- 
ness in his chin, which is rather 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'8 TOP HEAD. 


Physiognomically speaking, he is 
without the slightest sign of degener- 
acy, his head being well-proportioned 


square, with a slight tendency to 
roundness. The latter combination 
shows his love for humanity and pow- 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S FOREHEAD. 


and well set upon his broad shoulders. 
There is no excess of any part of his 
face; in fact, his facial expression is 


er to appreciate the needs of his fellow- 
men, while its breadth shows a cosmo- 
politan spirit. He has not the pointed 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S EYES. 


one of honesty, straightforwardness, 
and intense interest in affairs that 
have a utilitarian bearing. 


chin which marks a hobbyist and ac- 
companies a selfish mind, neither has 
he a full, round, curved one, which be- 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S NOSE. 


Roosevelt's features are strongly de- 
fined. His nose is well formed—of a 
Roman, executive type, indicating un- 
usual spontaneity of character, which 
will not allow him to delay, linger, or 
wait when he sees that action is his 
duty. The tip of the nose shows power 
of analysis and ability to differentiate 
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longs to an individual who is easily 
moved or swayed. In such a chin as 
his we generally find propelling power 
and an influence that sways on a com- 
mittee or board of works. 

Firmness, frankness and candor are 
seen in his mouth, and anyone who has 
talked with him for a few minutes can- 
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not fail to be fascinated by these char- looking toward a camera, one often un- 
acteristics. consciously knits the centerof the brow, 

His eyes, which are full of expres- which draws the eyelids down over the 
sion and mean business, are often par- pupils and half covers the iris from 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S MOUTH, 


tially covered with the eyelids. This view. This shows an effort of mental 
habit of compressing his eyes when concentration, and the President has 
looking closely into a matter in order evidently had many things to think of 


PRESIDENT. ROOSEVELT’S CHIN. 


to watch the details, has been wrongly which have required close personal at- 
interpreted by many people who think tention, and keen, accurate mental vis- 
that it means suspiciousness and a ion. Persons who look from a wide, 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S NECK, 


want of candor. This is not the case, round orb do not draw down the outer 
for it will be found that he opens his angle of the eyebrow over thé eye; they 
eyes as wide as any one when he is at take into their vision generalities 


Photo by Pach 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S CAPACIOUS CHEST, 


ease or in private conversation. When only, do not particularize, and cannot, 
on the battle-field, straining one's as a rule, tell you minutely what they 
vision to see a great distance, or when have seen, 
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Roosevelt has searching eyes; they 
are full of penetration and depth. No 
one can throw dust in them. When 
one has a chance to see his face lighted 
up with a smile, another phase of the 
eyes is visible; then the whole face kin- 
dles with enthusiasm and kindly inter- 
est. 

The ear is well proportioned; the 
upper region indicating a strong men- 
ta] endowment, the central region 
showing the strength of the vital or- 
gans and recuperative power, while the 
lower region betokens health, vitality 
and longevity. The curve of the anti- 
helix shows strength of character and 
well-controlled temper. 


HIS INTELLECT 


Roosevelt’s forehead is one that 
gathers its strength from the faculties 
which reason as well as those that ob- 
serve; hence we find him possessed of 
a well-balanced intellect and able to 
give advice in a wide area of interests. 
He is not narrowed down to sectional 
views of things, and if in his work 
with men he had opposite types of 
character to deal with he would be able 
to balance the opinion and the knowl- 
edge of all and obtain a concrete view 
of the whole situation. He is a strong 
mental rudder, which is able to steer 
the bow of a craft over a rough sea. 


HIS BASILAR BRAIN 


The base of his brain is remarkable 
for its fullness and breadth, giving ac- 
tivity to the moral and intellectual 
powers of his mind, and it is this re- 
gion of his head that has given him 
courage, energy and executive ability 
when he has filled such offices as Police 
Commissioner of New York City, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, Nation- 
al Civil Service Commissioner, Colonel 
of Volunteers, Governor of New York 
State and Vice-President of the United 
States. 

That he is capable of fearless action 
has been shown on more than one occa- 
sion, especially when he mounted San 
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Juan Hill, or when he arbitrated be- 
tween capital and labor in connection 
with the memorable coal strike, or 
later in his diplomatie handling and 
tactful resourcefulness of mind in 
wisely settling the Panama dispute 
and of cutting the Gordian knot that 
made the early building of the isth- 
mian canal seem impossible. He 
showed so much level-headedness and 
promptness that fair-minded people 
and ‘far-sighted critics acknowledge 
that he acted in strict accordance with 
precepts of international law in our 
treaty obligations to Colombia, and 
has thus won the hearty approval of 
the nations of the world.” 


AMBITION 


He is, however, most unlikely to do 
foolish things as the result of ambi- 
tious exaltation. He is absolutely free 
from false pride and vanity, and per- 
sons often mistake his virility for the 
above characteristics and credit him 
with possessing too much bluster and 
braggadocio. Persons who know what 
Mr. Roosevelt has done for the good of 
the country realize that he has accom- 
plished more than any of his predeces- 
sors for the principle of international 
arbitration and preservation of the 
world’s peace; instead of arbitrating 
the Venezuela dispute and of taking 
the whole honor to himself, he for- 
warded it to the Hague Tribunal, to 
be settled. A vain man would have 
taken the whole glory to himself in 
such a case. Again he caused the 
long-standing dispute with Great Bri- 
tain over the Alaskan boundary to be 
submitted to an international commis- 
sion. His policv toward China was so 
skilfully handled that it has been rec- 
ognized bv the whole world and ap- 
plauded as just, humane, and peace- 
loving. 


IIIS SOCIAL QUALITIES 


The occipital region of his head in- 
dicates a full development of the do- 
mestic qualities. His domestic life 
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has always been an interesting one. 
He has had a special endowment of all 
the social interest. He is particular- 
ly attached to his wife, children, 
home and friends. He never forgets a 
friendship, however humble, even if 
made years ago. He has also a special 
love for animals, notably the horse and 
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things that make for the welfare of the 
citizens of his country, whether they 
be Republicans or Democrats. 

He is a broad-minded, liberal-think- 
ing man, and will prove to the world 
that his social affinities will constitute 
him as a friend of peace. In his gal- 
lantry to his friends he is not effemi- 


Photo by Rockwood. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AS A POLICE COMMISSIONER, 


Perceptive Faculties large; Comparison large; Human Nature large; Causality full; Benevolence active; 


eneration moderate; Firmness very active; Independence large; Concentration moderate; Friendship 


active; Parental Love large Combativeness large; Executiveness very large; Cautiousness average; 
ope 


Conscientiousness large; 


dog, and he has a masterly influence 
over them. It is the strength of his 
occipital lobe which links him to the 
great American Republic by fraternal 
ties which cannot be easily broken, ties 
that believe in and manifest an inter- 
est in the consummation of those 
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full; Spirituality moderate; Imitation average; Order large. 


nate, and as he can adapt himself 
through his large philoprogenitiveness 
and friendship to various classes of 
people, young and old, he shows that 
with children he can be once more a 
child, and with the aged manifest re- 
spect for their experience and years. 
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THE SUPERIOR REGION OF HIS 
HEAD 


The height of his head indicates 
that he is a very determined, persever- 
ing, persistent man; impatient with 
all unnecessary delays, yet patient in 
overcoming difficulties, impediments 
and obstacles which weaker men would 
not show. The latter would yield, yet 
they might be credited with having 
more patience because their strenuous- 
ness of mind would be less apparent. 
The superior forces of Roosevelt’s 
mind which preside over the moral 
and religious elements of his charac- 
ter show that Dutch and Scotch in- 
fluences have been at work in cement- 
ing his integrity, in cultivating his 
sense of duty, in drawing out his 
moral principle and accentuating his 
religious fervor. He truly endorses 
the opinion expressed quite recently 
that “morality heightens personal vigor 
and increases vitality.” He is not a 
man to care much for forms and cere- 
monies outside of a definite object 
which these represent, for Veneration 
is not a controlling faculty. He does 
not reverence things that have ‘no 
moral bearing to them. He does not 
readily acquiesce or submit to style, 
fashion or etiquette in religious wor- 
ship, and Veneration does not permit 
him to be an idolater of cast or creed, 
though he may follow the creed he has 
been brought up to believe in. His 
spirituality is only moderately devel- 
oped. His faith does not allow him a 
credulity toward every new phase of 
religious belief that has come to light 
in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. He has a keen sense of jus- 
tice, however, and a fearlessness in ex- 
pressing his views which comes largely 
through his active Conscientiousness, 
and is not a man to be dominated so 
much by his love of public notoriety 
as he is for his independence of mind. 

Though healthily ambitions and 
anxious to push all issues in which he 
is interested to a successful result, he 
is not proud and is fearless as a speaker 
when he has a cause to champion. 
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For a man who possesses so much 
force, he has, we thing, shown remark- 
able poise of character and self-con- 
trol, and acts as though he were buck- 
ling down to self-restraint and steady, 
reliable work. 

One thing is characteristic of him: 
that with all his courage, energy, and 
force of character, he is able to show 
tact, diplomacy, and reserve of mind, 
as was seen in his sixty-six speeches on 
his Western tour. He proved himself 
capable of doing what even Senator 
Platt doubted his ability to accom- 
plish when he said to him: “I hear 
you are going on a speech-making tour 
of sixty-six days." "Yes," the Presi- 
dent replied. “Well,” said Platt, “you 
will break your neck exactly sixty-six 
times." But he didn't; he said nothing 
that any man could take exception to, 
or a word that could be quoted against 
him. He showed not only skill as a 
politician, but honesty as a man. 

He believes in no rhetorical flights 
of speech. He uses few words to ex- 
press his ideas, and these words are al- 
ways to the point, and he chooses the 
words that will convey his meaning in 
a direct manner. This shows his 
strong perceptive sense of the appro- 

, priateness of cancelling all that is use- 

less and unnecessary, and it also shows 
his great experience, his capacity to 
deal with facts, and his power to sys- 
tematize his knowledge, which he 
keeps in a liquid solution ready for 
use and boiled down to an essence. 

His mental grip upon what is go- 
ing on around him and what is mak- 
ing history, is marvelous. There is no 
hesitancy or temerity in his manner; 
hence he is able to get through more 
executive work in a dav than ninety- 
nine men out of a hundred. 

There is a heartiness, frankness, ear- 
nestness, and sincerity in his nature, 
but he is not emotional, sentimental. 
or superficial. His energy is effective. 
and he is manly in meeting various 
opinions and acting on them individ- 
ually as well as collectively. He is a 
man for an emergency, and the Repub- 
lie can be congratulated that it has 
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as a chief executive officer a man who 
can deal with emergencies and work 
them out satisfactorily. 
Temperamentally he is a man of ac- 
tion; his perceptive faculties add to 
his ardor, enthusiasm, and courage, 
and, while his reflective qualities are 
not deficient, yet he reasons along util- 
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ton, Lincoln, Cleveland and Grant, 
and shows a composite character 
which no other statesman has pos- 
sessed. 

As a writer he is drastic and inter- 
esting ; not so profound as Milton, not 
so philosophic as Spencer, but he com- 
bines the philosophy of a Spencer 


(1) The White House, Washington; (2) House where President Roosevelt was born, New York City; 
(3) Private Residence, Oyster Bay. 


itarian rather than philosophie lines. 
His perceptions feed his intellect, 
while his matured judgment is more 
prompt to act and decide than was the 
case with McKinley, whose observing 
faculties were not so keenly developed. 

His unites the qualities of Washing- 
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with the scientific observations of a 
Darwin. 

Memory of facts is prodigiously de- 
veloped, and his ability to narrate 
what he has seen, even after the sweep 
of years has passed over him, is re- 
markable. 
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Versatility of mind is another char- 
acteristic which enables him to ade- 
quately fill the position of President of 
the United States. This faculty 
Roosevelt has in a large degree, and it 
enables him to accomplish more than 
as if he were biased by prejudice, lim- 
ited in his mental vision or bigoted in 
his religious conceptions of truth. 
But a man who has been trained in one 
particular school of thought cannot 
adapt himself readily to the demands 
of a great republic. 

He is a tireless worker and knows 
how to preserve the rights and privi- 
leges, as well as recognize the necessi- 
ties, of his physical being. He knows 
how to focus the events of the day, and 
can review in a succinct way the great 
programme of the world, and is able 
to play a game of mental chess with 
as much skill as Blackburn or other 
clever experts who deal with pawns, 
knights, kings and queens. 

His ability to study languages, his 
memory of true intonations, and his 
imitative power to adapt himself not 
only to the speaking and understand- 
ing of many languages, but his ability 
to assimilate for the time being the 
ways of people, has been of very great 
assistance to him. 
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Some of his favorite maxims are the 
following: 

“A man to be a good American 
must be straight, and he must also be 
strong." 

“T put myself into the way of 
things happening, and they happened." 

“It is the shots that hit that count." 

“Hitch your wagon to a star, but al- 
ways remember your limitations. 
... Strive upward, but realize that 
your feet must touch the ground." 

*We shall make mistakes, and if we 
let these mistakes frighten us from 
work we shall show ourselves weak- 
lings.” 

“Try to make things a little better 
in this world, even if only a little bet- 
ter, because you have lived in it.” 

“Success comes only to those who 
lead a life of endeavor.” 

“I have always found it a good rule, 
when in doubt what to do, to go 
ahead.” 

“Words are of no account if not ac- 
companied by deeds.” 

“Promise must share with perform- 
ance.” 

“Have all the fun vou honestly and 
decently can; it is your right.” 

“Better to be faithful than fa- 


mous.” 


THE JAPANESE AS FIGHTERS AND REFORMERS. 


Major Louis L. Seaman, of New 
York, has recently given a lecture be- 
fore the Association of Military and 
Naval Surgeons of the United States, 
at St. Louis, in which he describes his 
visit of several months’ duration to the 
Japanese Army in Manchuria. He had 
previously made extended observation 
of the United States methods at Porto 
Rico, the Philippines, and in China in 
the management of the army at these 
places. According to his report, the 
Japanese are far ahead of the United 
States, or any other nation, in the man- 
agement of their armies and navies. 
He is thoroughly convinced that the 
great loss of life among our soldiers is 
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due to improper feeding of soldiers 
rather than to bullets. 

On the first of July last, of 1,100 
wounded in the Japanese Army not 
one case proved fatal. Typhoid fever, 
acute and chronic diarrhoea, rheuma- 
tism, and similar diseases are seldom 
met with in the Japanese Army. The 
Japanese physicians and surgeons treat 
their soldiers on scientific principles. 
They supervise their food and drink 
wherever they go. The food provided 
is largely from the vegetable world. 
Little or no flesh of animals is given 
them with their food. They dispense 
with alcoholic beverages in their diet 
entirely. 

—Sent by Dr. E. P. MILLER. 
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Practical Psychology." 


Character—What it implies; Hab- 
its and Conduct; (A) A Psychological 
Point of View; (B) A Phrenological 
Point of View. 

One Psychologist says that character 
in its earliest form is but little more 
than the sum of the hereditary in- 
stincts of the child in connecting the 
mental and moral peculiarities of his 
mind. As intellect and will develop 
the meaning attached to character, it 
becomes more specialized, and it is 
made to refer to those acquisitions like 
Independence and Firmness, which are 
the products of voluntary exercise; 
hence we fid character in general 
sometimes defined as the uniform 
affirmation of the entire will.” We 
readily see that Psychologists travel 
over the same ground, and attribute 
the same motives, with the same basis, 
and trace the same habits of conduct as 
those described or attributed to char- 
acter by Phrenologists. 

Psychologists further state that, 
“uniformity involves habit, and as a 
consequence, a precise distinction lim- 
its its scope to the self-formed habits 
of the will.” Here they recognize that 
the will has much to do with the uni- 
formity of habit, and habit, again, is 
an essential element to character, a 
point indorsed by Phrenologists. Psy- 
chologists say that in the older pupils 
character embraces not only the natu- 
ral instincts which form the basis of 
temperament, but also what those well- 
informed habits of the will do in the 
way of new dispositions. These habits 
of new dispositions are moral attain- 
ments, and as such, are among some of 
the best efforis of self-effort and self- 
control. They tend to supply reliabil- 
ity as well as morality to the disposition 
and character. 

What do Psychologists mean by the 
basis of temperament, unless they rc- 


* Digest of a chapter on a new work on Practical 
Psychology 
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fer to the constitutional elements of 
the disposition, and those natural in- 
stincts which Phrenology sums up as 
the total of the mind's action? Cer- 
tainly the following is.a good descrip- 
tion of character, namely, “a good or 
virtuous disposition of the feelings and 
will," as one Psychologist has explained 
it; or as another one says, “it repre- 
sents a total of the moral faculties as 
distinct from the tntellect, and he goes 
on to say that, “Will is the all-impor- 
tant factor, and its degree of energy, 
firmness, and consistency, molds and 
fashions the character; hence we find 
it defined as a completely fashioned 
will.” This is what is meant by “a per- 
fect moral character,” and one in which 
moral principles are so strong that they 
shape the entire volition; one which 
uses the habits of evervday life as 
channels for good conduct; one whose 
practical principles are moral through- 
out and which governs self according 
to the dictates of conscience. 

It will be seen by this reference to 
the exercise of the moral as distinct 
from the intellectual faculties, which 
Phrenologists as well as Psychologists 
recognize as being so important in the 
development of character, that charac- 
ter is placed upon a very high basis. 

What do Psychologists say about 
those persons who are influenced by a 
low rather than a high standard? 
Have they or have they not a charac- 
ter? One Psychologist tells us that 
“Where bad principles rule the mind, 
and where any other determining 
power under the influence of passion, 
or rooted desire takes the place of the 
highest moral maxim, there the char- 
acter is said to be immoral. In those 
cases where a person is inconsistent 
and does not act according to princi- 
ples, whether good or bad, such person 
is said to be characterless.” Thus a 
very strong distinction is thrown 
around those persons who are defined 
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by Psychologists as possessing a char- 
acter and those who do not. 
Phrenologists, however, define char- 
acter as the sum total of a person's 
mentality, whether good, bad, or in- 
different. They do not recognize that 
there are any “bad faculties, but that 
nature has given to a child all the ele- 
ments necessary for his use, and it is 
only the abnormal development of 
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some qualities and the insufficient de- 
velopment of others that causes an 
irregularity of mental development. 

Phrenology recognizes there is some 
good in everv one's character, and 
therefore that that good, however 
small, can be stimulated by Habit and 
Will power if rightly environed so that 
the evil tendencies may be checked and 
the good ones encouraged. 


Phrenological Sketch of Character of Victor 
Roland O'Shea. 


WRITTEN FOR THE “CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL” By Pror. J. M. FITZGERALD. 


At the request of the Chicago Daily 
Journal I went to Judge Chetlain’s 
court to analyze the character and per- 
sonality of Victor Roland O'Shea, who 
is on trial for the murder of his wife. 


HHEHTEHETEI I 


VICTOR ROLAND O'SHEA. 


Victor O'Shea is of small stature, 
neatly dressed, and a carefully groomed 
young man. To the average observer 
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he would appear as an important wit- 
ness rather than the central figure of 
such an appalling tragedy. 

His head is rather large for his bodily 
proportions. This is especially true of 
the base of the brain. The head is so 
broad between and around and just 
over the ears that it must appeal to any 
one present who looks intently at the 
man. Hence, the faculties of destruc- 
tiveness, combativeness, and secretive- 
ness are of unusual force in his mental 
makeup. 

If a line were drawn from the open- 
ing of one ear directly over the vertex 
of the head to the opening of the other 
ear, by far the larger volume of his 
brain would lie back of that line in the 
region of the amative propensity and 
social faculties, including the egotisti- 
cal faculties located in the crown of the 
head. The frontal brain, while of good 
proportion in the perceptive faculties, 
immediately over the eyes, is, however, 
rather retreating in the upper forehead 
and pinched in the upper temples at the 
seat of ideality. 

He would manifest quickness of per- 
ception of physical things, likewise of 
details of business affairs, but in the 
purely logical and reflective processes 
of mental operations they would be be- 
low the average of his other mental 
faculties. Certainly that would be true 
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when irritated or excited. The voli- 
tional impulses, stimulated by an un- 
satisfied state or condition of his social 
faculties, would cause him to become 
demonic in his demands and actions. 

In those powerful social faculties 
jealousy would find lodgment, and 
would be kindled by his rather excessive 
egotism, finally to burst out into a con- 
suming flame of passionate, cruel de- 
structiveness. 

He is defective in the faculties of 
reason, refinement of feeling, benevo- 
lence and conscientiousness, while the 
selfish propensities and selfish senti- 
ments are the major chord in his na- 
ture. He is not capable of a deep 
sense of remorse; self-pity for the terri- 
ble predicament he is now in, as a result 
of his passional fury will cause him to 
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weep, but no tears will flow over the 
irreparable, monstrous wrong he has 
done in taking the life.of the young 
woman he swore to defend. 

His face is of the sharp and long 
type, the mouth and lower jaw are 
strong in a passional sense, with much 
determination written in their lines 
and contour. The face, taken together 
with his large, imaginative eyes, shows 
an overactivity of the emotional facul- 
ties when compared with the reasoning 
and moral qualities of his nature. In 
his strong social faculties he has un- 
doubtedly held the esteem of many 
friends, who will not be able, nor per- 
haps willing, to understand the un- 
derlying strata of his true nature, 
which he will try to defend by every 
ingenuity. 


Exercises for December. 
By Captain Jack MacDoNALD. 


THE MENTAL-VITAL TEMPERAMENT. 


The exercises given in this number 
are for ladies who possess a combina- 
tion of temperaments, called the Mo- 
tive-Mental. Persons of this descrip- 
tion possess a large and active brain, 
and full, round features, and rotund 
body. They prefer indoor, sedentary 
work to outdoor, or active employment. 

A young lady who weighs a hundred 
and thirty-five pounds, height five feet 
four and a half, age twenty-eight, cir- 
cumference of head twenty-two and a 
quarter, height of head fourteen and 
three-quarters, length of head fourteen 
and a quarter inches, should take the 
following exercises : 

Persons who have the above-named 
temperament generally prefer to sit in 
the house, instead of bracing them- 
selves up to join a gymnasium or take 
walking exercises; therefore they need 
some active, physical incentive to bring 
all the muscles of their body into play, 
and increase the circulation. In order 
to do this, (1) Raise the arms up 
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slowly over the head by stretching them 
full length at the side, count sixteen 
while doing this, begin to bend the 
knees at eight, kneel at sixteen; lower 
the arms counting sixteen, and at eight 
begin to rise. This is by no means an 
easy exercise, but it should not be 
given up because it is difficult, and 
must be persevered with. (2) Bend the 
body at the hips with arms over the 
head, counting sixteen. This brings 
into play the muscles of the back and 
sides. It gives flexibility to the trunk, 
chest, and upper limbs. Return to po- 
sition counting sixteen. 

A prize of a free phreno-examination 
from photo is offered for the one who 
sends in the best record of the time 
spent on these exercises on or before 
January 1, 1905, to the Editor of 
Physical Exercises, Captain Jack Mc- 
Donald, PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 24 
E. 22d Street, New York City. 

A similar prize is offered for the best 
record sent in by any gentleman who 
has worked out the exercises given the 
first six months of this year. 
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Notes and Comments. 
By E. P. Mirrzg, M.D. 


HOW TO EAT. 


Mr. Horace Fletcher, in his admira- 
ble work, “The New Glutton,’ has 
called attention to a method of grati- 
fying the sense of taste which is wholly 
legitimate, while at the same time af- 
fording the highest possible degree of 
pleasure. This consists in the thor- 
ough mastication of the food, which 
means the insalivation of every morsel 
of food taken into the mouth, whether 
solid or liquid. Solids must be re- 
tained in the mouth until they are re- 
duced to a liquid state. Every particle 
must be dissolved before the food is 
allowed to enter the stomach. In the 
meanwhile the nerves and muscles of 
the throat will be so educated that they 
will refuse to swallow food which has 
not been properly prepared. Liquids 
of all kinds, with the exception of 
water, must be retained in the mouth 
until so mixed with saliva that the 
flavor is very materially diminished by 
dilution. This method stimulates the 
sense of taste to the highest degree, 
since the food is treated in such a man- 
ner as to extract from it every particle 
of its sapid substance, and the “Fletch- 
erizer" thus secures the greatest possi- 
ble amount of gratification from a 
given quantity of food; whereas the 
man who eats hastily, swallows with- 
out appreciating the greater portion of 
what he eats, the food not being re- 
tained in the mouth long enough for 
the taste-buds to be brought in contact 
with the sapid substance which it con- 
tains. Thus a greater amount of en- 
joyment may be derived from the thor- 
ough mastication of a given quantity 
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of food than from twice the quantity 
eaten hastily. This is the legitimate 
use of the sense of taste.—Modern 
Medicine. 


CHAUNCEY DEPEW ON DRINK. 


In his great birthday address at the 
Montauk Club’s banquet, April 3, 
Chauncey Depew, among other things, 
said : 

“When I graduated and began the 
study of the law, bigotry prevailed all 
over the country on all controversial 
questions. Religious sects were more 
engrossed in fighting each other than 
the common enemy. There was an 
almost frantic fear lest science and re- 
search should impair the Bible, and 
scientists were denounced as infidels. 
Not to drink was singular, and not to 
aecept a treat or to treat in return à 
breach of good manners. Naturally 
drunkenness, either in public or in pri- 
vate, was a forgivable weakness. Now 
the Bible student hails science and criti- 
eism as buttresses of the sacred book, 
and there is happy and hopeful unity 
among the churches. Creeds have lost 
their power, but faith is firmer in higher 
thinking and broader speech. The 
progress of temperance has brought in- 
ealeulable blessings to the home, soci- 
ety, and citizenship." 


THE OLD NEGRO'S PRAYER. 


A teacher in one of the schools of 
the colored people in the South was 
about to go away, for a season, on ac- 
count of failing health. A reception 
was tendered her by the parents of some 
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of her pupils, together with the mem- 
bers of the church. Just before part- 
ing an old negro poured out his soul in 
prayer for the beloved teacher. We 
give the words, but they convey no idea 
of the pathos and earnestness of the 
petition. 

He said: “Blessed God, go afore her 
as a leadin' light, and behind her as a 
protectin' angel. Rough-shod her feet 
wid de preparation ob de gospel ob 
peace. Nail her ear to de gospel pole. 
Gib her de eye ob de eagle, dat she spy 
out sin far off. Wax her hand to de 
gospel plow. Tie her tongue to de line 

.Ob truf. Keep her feet in de narrer 
way, an' her soul in de channel ob faith. 
Please, dear Lord, bring her back to our 
dear childs, an' to dis her school. Be 
wid her as she bows her knees in some 
lonesome valley where prayer an' sup- 
plication is much wanted to be made. 
Hedge an' diteh about her, good Lord, 
an' keep her in de straight and narrer 
way dat leads to glory an' to heaven." 


THE FLESH OF ANIMALS AS A 
CAUSE OF DISEASE. 


In Isaiah, Chapter xxiii, Verses 13 
and 14, we find the following: 


13. Behold joy and gladness, slaying oxen 
and killing sheep, eating flesh, and drinking 
wine: let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
_we die. 

14. And it was revealed in mine ears by 
‘the Lord of hosts. Surely this iniquity 
shall not be purged from you till ye die, 
saith the Lord God of hosts. 


The sentiments expressed in the 13th 
verse are those entertained bv the peo- 
ple of wealth who dine frequently in 
gilded eating-saloons and in gorgeous 
hotel banquet halls. Such people live 
in ignorance of the fact that their cat- 
ing big dinners of animal flesh and 
drinking wines and champagne is in 
any way a cause of such diseases as 
gout, rheumatism, sciatica, neuralgia, 
apoplexy, heart failure, etc. Yet scien- 
tific investigators like Dr. Alexander 
Haig of London and Dr. Charles Bou- 
chard of Frace are very positive in 
their convictions that this cating of 
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flesh and drinking of wine are the ac- 
tual causes of the uric acid and the 
ptomaines that develop the diseases 
above enumerated. Dr. Haig says: 


“Gout, rheumatism, and arthritis are 
substantially one malady, due to uric acid, 
which causes hritation of fibrous tissue in 
and about the joints and elsewhere. Strict- 
ly speaking they are not a disease at all, 
but a reaction of the physiology of the 
body. tu food poisons, and. if the poisons 
are left out, the reactions after a time fail 
to appear." “Gout is a form of diet dis- 
ease due to food poisoning. It can be 
cured by leaving off the poisonous foods, 
and prevented by omitting such foods from 
the diet of the young.” 

The prophet Isaiah had revealed to him 
thousands of years ago, that the habitual 
feasting upon beef and mutton, eating flesh, 
and drinking wine was an iniquity that 
could not be pur from those who in- 
dulged in such eating until they die. 


Dr. Haig says further: 


“We now know that uric acid controls 
the circulation. This knowledge gives us 
power over the circulation of the blood and 
its quality, which is little if anything, short 
of absolute. The most common cause of 
high-blood pressure is urie acid in the blood, 
and this sutlices to explain at once the rela- 
tionship of asthma to gout and various 
other diseases, as we shall see. 

“It is to-day clear that ‘uric acid disease’ 
is only uric toxemia, the poison is 
swallowed and its signs and symptoms re- 
sult as a matter of course. Dr. Haig says: 
‘A large proportion of those who attain to 
great age are more or less strict vegeta- 
rians. I believe, therefore, that the treat- 
ment of chronic arthritis by a pure meat 
diet is a most dangerous treatment, though 
in some cases, and where it acts as a stimu- 
lant, it docs for a time relieve arthritis; 
but where it fails to act as a stimulant, or 
after the stimulation passes off, it will pro- 
duce serious results, and even in the last 
few years I have seen it apparently pro- 
duce severe depression, headache, sleepless- 
ness, and anemia, and in one case fits, 
ending in prolonged coma. After the above 
experience no one for whom I am respon- 
sible sha]l ever be put upon uot meat 
diet." V P. M. 


A MEDICAL JUDGMENT OF THE 
JAPANESE. 
The Japanese have taught Euro- 


peans and Americans a lesson and 
quenched in some degre the conceit of 
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the Caucasian in his superior capacity 
to do all things. Even in the matter 
of diet, our long cherished theory that 
the energy and vitality of the white 
man are largely due to the amount of 
animal food consumed must undergo 
revision. 

The Japanese are allowed to be 
among the very strongest people on the 
earth. They are strong mentally and 
physically, and yet practically they eat 
no meat at all. The diet which enables 
them to develop such hardy frames and 
such well-balanced and keen brains 
consists wholly of rice, steamed or 
boiled, while the better-to-do add to 
this Spartan fare fish, eggs, vegetables, 
and fruit. For beverages they use weak 
tea without sugar or milk, and pure 
water, alcoholic stimulants being but 
rarely indulged in. Water is imbibed 
in what we should consider prodigious 
quantities—to an Englishman, indeed, 
the drinking of so much water would 
be regarded as madness. The average 
Japanese individual swallows about a 
gallon daily in divided doses. 

The Japanese recognize the benefi- 
cial effect of flushing the system 
through the medium of the kidneys, 
and they also cleanse the exterior of 
their bodies to an extent undreamed of 
in Europe or in America. Another— 
perhaps this is the usage on which the 
Japanese lay the greatest stress—is 
that deep, habitual, forcible inhala- 
tion of fresh air is an essential for the 
acquisition of strength, and this meth- 
od is sedulously practiced until it be- 
comes a part of their nature. 

The Japanese have proved that a 
frugal manner of living is consistent 
with great bodily strength—indeed is 
perhaps more so than the meat diet of 
the white men. As to the water-drink- 
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ing habit, which is so distinctive a cus- 
tom to them, it is probably an aid to 
keeping the system free from blood 
impurities, and might be followed with 
advantage in European countries, to & 
far greater extent than is at present 
the case. Hydropathy and exercise 
seem to be the sheet anchors of the 
Japanese training regimen, and judg- 
ing from results have been eminently 
satisfactory.—Medical Record. 
Forwarded by H. Paine. 


PURE WATER. 


Two quarts of pure water taken 
daily, with several cubic yards of pure 
air, will greatly aid in preserving or 
restoring health. Water charged with 
lime, iron, earthy salts, and various 
minerals is not pure water and the use 
of such water hastens the advent of old 


age. 

By distilling *hard" water, pure, 
healthful water is produced. Those 
who wish a cheap, effective still should 
write to the Dr. Adams Still Company, 
Hastings, Neb., and mention “Sugges- 
tion." This firm manufactures a still 
that is sold for $2, and it will make 
two quarts of pure water per hour. It 
is attached to any teakettle and will 
commence distilling liquid health with- 
out any delay. Don't you want it to 
distill some for you? Did you ever 
notice the lime deposits on the inside 
of a teakettle? How would you like to 
have all that dirt in your system? 

No inorganie mineral substance is 
ever assimilated ; such substances when 
taken into the body only clog and bring 
on disease. This sermon on health 
costs vou nothing. but it is worth the 
price of this magazine for eighty years. 
—Sugyestion. 


————9————— 


MIND. 


Mind your tongue. Don’t let it speak 
hasty, cruel, unkind, or wicked words. 
Mind! 

Mind your eyes. Don't permit them to 
look on wieked books, pictures, or objects. 
Mind! 
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Mind your ears. Don’t suffer them to 
listen to wicked speeches, songs, or words. 
Mind! 

Mind your hands. Don't let them steal 
or fight, or write any evil words. Mind!— 
Ex. 
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In the Public Eye. 


THE FASTEST TALKER IN THE WORLD. 


The greatest talker in the world has 
been discovered in Baltimore—not a 
woman, but a man in the employ of 
the auditing department of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad office. He is 
Ellorod Conway, who boasts of being 
able to talk 65,040 words an hour, or 
18 words a second. 

“I am at any time ready," says Mr. 
Conway, "to meet any person in the 
world in a talking or reading contest 
for any amount of money. Iam posi- 
tive that I have no peer in the world 
at rapid reading, and am willing to 
back my opinion well financially. The 
great thing in my favor is that all mv 
work is done from sight—that is, 
sight-reading. It makes but little dif- 
ference to me if I have ever seen what 
is placed before me or not. In fact, 
fast reading is my daily work. 

“As to how long I can read (no mat- 
ter whether checks with intricate 
names or not) I really cannot say: but 
I know one thing—I can do it as long 
as anyone cares to listen to me. I 
never tire, my jaws never bother me, 
and my throat gives me no trouble at 
all. 

“How I happened to have the power 
to read so fast and accurately I really 
am unable to tell. But one thing I can 
sav, and that is that it has not been 
acquired by practice or in any other 
way, but has simply come natural. 
There is no shorthand writer who can 
follow me if I ‘turn loose.’ ” 

He is almost indispensable at the 
Baltimore and Ohio office in his work. 
The proper reading of each check in- 
volves the pronunciation of from twen- 


ty to twenty-four words, and Mr. Con- 
way can read 1,300 checks an hour. 
The reading of the checks also requires 
Recently 


great care and accuracy, 


THE FASTEST TALKER IN THE WORLD. 


the pay checks for one month read by 
him numbered 42,123, and this was 
done without a single error. He shows 
a sharp, keen intellect and an active 
organization. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acta 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained." 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


THE FUTURE 


BLESSINGS OF THE 


COMING GENERATION. 


By Uncie Jor. 


No. 631. At the present day Amer- 
ican educators are recognizing that 
the study of children is the most im- 
portant subject that can be found. 
The emphasis that is put upon this 
subject is shown by all the leading 
thinkers of the present day. Mothers 
attend lectures on child training, child 
study, child culture, and child psy- 
chology. Children are actually becom- 
ing a fashionable fad, so much so that 
parents make a point of pushing their 
children forward on every possible oc- 
casion. The child nowadays has be- 
come a medium for innumerable ex- 
periments, and he is being watched 
and studied, but not restrained. It 
has become a perfect mania for moth- 
ers to talk about the normal and ab- 
normal types and the typical condi- 
tions of children’s minds. They are 
becoming the center of intellectual in- 
terest, though American life has be- 
come so expensive—especially in our 
great cities—that children are a lux- 
ury rather than otherwise. 

In many American households the 
child appears to be the property of the 
mother alone. The American father 
has unfortunately little to say about 
the training of his children. He dis- 
appears early in the morning before 
the child is out of the nursery, and re- 
turns at night when the child is in bed. 
There is a time-worn American joke 
about the child who asked, “Mamma, 
who is that man who stops with us on 
Sunday?" Never was a truer jest, 

Its natural successor is the Ameri- 
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can girl of Mr. Henry James, whose 
only relationship with her father was 
in the form of cable communications 
across the Atlantic. The messages of 
the daughter in Europe to her papa in 
New York consisted briefly of queries 
as to whether or not she might draw. 
On the father’s side the communica- 
tions were even more brief, being in- 
variably couched in the cabled word, 
"Draw." It is a true picture of the 
American father invariably indulgent, 
especially to his daughters, invariably 
overworked, and almost unknown to 
his children. The mother goes with 
them through life every step of the 
way. The father of the American 
child, on the other hand, works for it 
with as great a devotion as any father 
in the world, but he permits his wife 
to take the place in the child's regard 
that should be partly his. 

With all the fads and theories which 
are now being tried on the American 
child, the question is uppermost in our 
minds, *Is it a healthier and a better- 
mannered national product than the 
child of several years ago?" We be- 
lieve we can rightly say "Yes, speaking 
generally." Physical culture for chil- 
dren has gone side by side with psy- 
chology in modern child training, but 
there is much left to be done in modi- 
fving the great love of freedom and 
independence which check respect for 
the aged. 

In the picture illustrating this de- 
partment, explaining the thought that 
Christ is talking to one of His little 
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fold, we see the look of anxiety, of in- 
tense earnestness and a depth of sym- 
pathy for the little creature by His 
side. The child, looking up into His 
face, is evidently asking some impor- 
tant question, namely, “Who are the 
greatest ^"^ He has a beautifully sym- 
metrical head, and one capable of ad- 
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the life that is worth living is worth 
working for."—'Theo. Roosevelt. 


No. 632, In reply to a query of Mr. 
Julian Ralph as to what Hoosevelt 
would say to the young men of our 
city if he could speak to them with 
command this day, Roosevelt replied: 


WHO ARE THE GREATEST? 
THOSE WHO ARE AS HUMBLE AS THIS LITTLE CHILD, 


vanced understanding. The very atti- 
tude of the child shows a supplication 
for some intellectual interpretation of 
its inquiries. The poise of the hands, 
too, is eloquent and expressive. 

The picture is taken from “The 
Christ Story,” by Eva March Tappan, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
and is full of character. 


“If you want vour children to be 
successful, vou should teach them that 
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“I would order them to work; I would 
teach the young men that he who has 
not wealth owes his first duty to his 
family, but he who has means owes 
his to the state. It is ignoble to go on 
heaping money on money; ] would 
preach the doctrine of work to all, and 
to the men of wealth the doctrine of 
unremunerative work.” 

The picture of Roosevelt's children 
represents much of what he was as a 
young man. The children, with one 
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exception, apparently possess the men- 
tal temperament. There is a predom- 
inance of brain over bodily power 
which was the case with their father 
when he was a boy, but Roosevelt has 
taken on more of the motive tempera- 
ment since his boyhood, and we believe 
that the children, if rightly environed, 
will do the same. Little Quentin has 
a high, manly brow. Kermit and 
Theodore have both an extension of 
the upper forehead, which will give 
them a keen interest in study, especial- 
ly in working out the mathematics of 
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enables her to take in at a glance the 
characteristies of strangers. She should 
be clever in repartee, quick to catch 
the meaning of a speaker, as well as 
capable of replying. In the younger 
daughter we see more of the vital tem- 
perament displayed, which illustrates 
the Dutch or Holland ancestry. She 
will be more loving and affectionate 
than fault-finding and critical. In 
Miss Alice there appears breadth 


across the brow, which indicates musi- 
cal talent, and if properly cultivated 
it could be turned 


into no small 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND HIS FAMILY. 


(1) Quintin; (2) President Roosevelt; e 'Theodore, Jr.; (4) Archibald; (5) Miss Alice; (6) Kermit; 
(7) Mrs. Roosevelt; (8) Ethel. 


things. They will question and theo- 
rize and probe many subjects to their 
core. They are not lads to take things 
for granted. Law and philosophy will 
be interesting to them; in fact they 
appear to have more maturity of mind 
than is the case with boys of their age. 
Miss Alice, also, as seen in her earlier 
picture with the family group in 1894, 
shows a strong individuality of char- 
acter and a combination of the fun- 
loving faculty along with a serious and 
intellectual trend of mind. She has 
originality, intellectual ability, a ver- 
satile mind, keen powers of analysis 
and criticism, and an abundance of 
human nature, or that intuition which 
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amount of talent. The distance be- 
tween the eyes and the breadth across 
the eyes are like her father’s, and give 
her love of athletic exercises and out- 
door sports. The boys, especially the 
two older ones, resemble the German 
type of head in their high foreheads 
and broad temples. Archibald carries 
a high head over the ears, and he will 
rule with justice and set an example 
to others in carrying out his agree- 
ments and promises. He is a lad of 
fine possibilities, though apparently 
more delicate than the others, but the 
last picture of him indicates that he is 
filling out and taking on more vitality. 
He will be interested in large projects 
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and engage in broad philanthropies 
and enterprising work. Kermit will 
be interested in literature, the lan- 
guages and law, while Theodore has 
more of an all-round head like his 
father, and will be interested in science 
and applied chemistry and experi- 
mental work, and will broaden out and 
show a public-spirited mind. 

Mrs. Roosevelt shows that she is a 
practical, far-sighted, domesticated, 
intelligent wife and mother. 


“JUST COMMON GOOD” 


There is a story of a small boy who, 
having come to grief in his effort to 
do something extraordinary. wrote in 
his diary the resolution to “Try to be 
just common good all the time." 

It is the “common good” that really 
counts for most, after all. The great 
events are rare, and the commonplaces 
are many—so many that they scarcely 
give place even to the few unusual hap- 
penings. Whatever of joy or sorrow 
sweeps through the house, they follow 
close in its train. After the wedding, 
after the funeral, after the terrible ac- 
cident, somebody must pick up the 
scattered articles, begin to restore the 
wonted order, and set about getting 
dinner or supper for a humanity that 
must have its daily food whatever be- 
falls. 

Common little everyday offices, ren- 
dered by hands so familiar to the task 
that we seldom think to praise them 
for it, how much their faithful doing 
means! Our lives are not blessed, nor 
do we bless others or serve our Master 
half so much by remarkable talents 
and rare heroisms as just by ihe uni- 


form common “goodness” of the com- 
mon days. 
THE ART OF GETTING AC- 


QUAINTED AT HOME 


A young fellow who had got into the 
habit of spending all his evenings 
away from home was brought to his 
senses in the following way: 
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One afternoon his father came to 
him and asked him if he had any en- 
gagement for the evening. The young 
man had not, says the Christian En- 
deavor World. 

*Well, I'd like to have you go some- 
where with me." 

The young man himself tells what 

ppened. 

LL right, I said. ‘Where shall I 

o? 

“He suggested the Columbia Hotel 
at 7.30, and I was there. When he ap- 
peared, he said he wanted me to call 
with him on a lady. ‘One I knew quite 
well when I was a young man,’ he ex- 
plained. 

“We went out and started straight 
for home. 

**She is staying at our house, he 
said. 

*[ thought it strange that he should 
have made the appointment for the 
Columbia under those cireumstances, 
but I said nothing. 

*Well, we went in, and I was intro- 
duced with all due formality to my 
mother and my sister. 

“The situation struck me as funny, 
and I started to laugh, but the laugh 
died away. None of the three even 
smiled. My mother and sister shook 
hands with me, and my mother said 
she remembered me as a boy, but 
hadn't seen much of me lately. Then 
she invited me to be seated. 

“It wasn't a bit funny then, dl 
though I can laugh over it now. Isat 
down, and she told me one or two an- 
cedotes of my boyhood, at which we all 
laughed for a little. Then we four 
played games for a while. When I 
finally retired I was invited to call 
again. I went upstairs feeling pretty 
small, and doing a good deal of think- 
ing." 

“And then?” asked his companion. 

“Then I made up my mind that my 
mother was an entertaining woman, 
and my sister a bright girl. 

“I’m going to call again. I enjoy 
their company and intend to cultivate 
their acquaintance.” 
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A FINE HIDING PLACE 


“Shut your eyes and hold your 
ears," said Baby Bess “Were going 
to play hunt the handkerchief; only I 
can't find my handkerchief, and PI 
hide my ribbon instead." So she tip- 
toed across the room and laid the rib- 
bon on the window-sill behind the 
flower-pots. 

Edna and Harold had a long hunt 
for it, and when they gave it up Baby 
Bess herself could not find it. There 
was the window-sill, there the flower- 
pots, but the ribbon was not to be seen. 
Where had it gone? 
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Now, it happened that morning that 
Mrs. Oriole was hunting for a string, 
and when she spied baby’s ribbon at 
the open window she thought, “Ah, 
that is just what I want.” So she took 
it in her bill and carried it away. 

When autumn came and the leaves 
fell the children saw an empty oriole’s 
nest in the elm tree, and Harold 
climbed up and brought it down. And 
what do you think they found in it? 
How the children all laughed! For 
there, in the bottom of the nest, was 
Baby Bess’s blue ribbon, just where 
Mrs. Oriole wove it in to make a soft 
bed for the children. 

—Our Little People. 


——— 


PRIZE 


Several replies have come in answer 
to the prize offered for the ‘best descrip- 
tion of the Sunshine Gentleman who 
made a practice of saying “Good morning” 
to everyone he met, As this prize is open to 
everyone until December 31, the report will 


not be given until the January number. 


OFFER. 


Capt. Jack MacDonald's prize, which is for 
the best report on the exercises that have 
been practiced during the year. 

Answers must be in by February 1. 

A prize is offered. for the best description 
of the dog called "Sport," who, through his 
sagacity, saved the life of a child. 


We trust our renders will compete for 
———— m 
A STORY FOR PRIZE AWARD. 


STOPPING RUNAWAY, 


DOG SAVES A CHILD—MRS. TALBOT J. TAYLOR'S SPORT VANISHES AFTER 


HIS SAGACIOUS FEAT. 


Louis Turner, coachman for Mrs. James 
R. Keene, vouches for the wonderful sa- 
gacity of Sport, Mrs. Talbot J. Taylor's 
brindle bull terrier, who, he declares, stopped 
a runaway horse yesterday and so probably 
saved a very small boy's life. Sad to say, 
after displaying courage, tenacity, and 


even intelligence that many a man might 


envy, Sport disappeared. A big reward has 
been offered for his return. 

The bull terrier was Md in the Keene 
kennel at Cedarhurst, L. Mrs. James R. 
Keene gave him to her Ke Mrs. Tal- 
bot 4. Taylor, wife of the bróker whose fail- 
ure startled Wall street not so long ago, 
but who has re-established himself. The 
family highly prizes Sport. 

Since he was a pup Sport has had the 
habit of following Lows Turner, Mrs. 
Keene's coachman. Turner was driving in 
a runabout yesterday afternoon and had 
with him his three-year-old son Alfred. 
Sport. who is as fond of Alfred as he is of 
the boy's. father, followed the runabout, 
trotting along contentedly and disdaining 
the dogs that dared to ehallenge him. 

Turner drew up before his home in Ocean 
avenue, Cedarhurst. Leaving Alfred in the 
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runabout, and without troubling to tie the 
horse, he went into the house for a minute. 
Sport went along. As Turner was return- 
ing, the horse took two or three steps for- 
ward, 


THE SAGACIOUS DOG ''sromT." 


Original from 
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“Whoa!” yelled Turner so loudly and 
sharply that he frightened the horse, which 
broke into & gallop. 

Without a word of command from Tur- 
ner, of his own initiative Sport shot after 
the horse like an arrow from a bow. In a 
moment he was running, &t no small risk 
to himself. directly before the runaway, 
springing at the horses head, snapping at 
his nostrils, barking, saying as distinctly as 
ever wise dog talked: Stop! Stop!! 

Sport thoroughly appreciated Alfred’s 
imminent danger. The dog made a mighty 
running jump, got a good bull-terrier’s grip 
on a rein near the bit, and hung on. The 
horse snorted and swung his head, expect- 
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ing to throw Sport into the air. Sport hung 
on. The horse ran from Ocean into Cedar- 
hurst avenue, the runabout making the turn 
on one wheel, small Alfred bouncing like a 
rubber doll. 

Charles Weston, of No. 16 Maple place, 
ran to the middle of the crossing of Cedar- 
hurst and Central avenues and easily 
stopped the runaway, which was going slow 
by that time. But Sport did not know 
Weston, so he took no risks. Although the 
horse stood still, Sport hung on to the rein 
until Turner, breathless, arrived, plucked 
Alfred from the runabout and made certain 
he was not hurt a bit; only badly fright- 
ened. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Miss Anna Jewell, pianiste, pupil of Raoul 
Pugno, Paris, gave a concert at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on November 30. Her selec- 


* 


tions were rendered with her usual excellent 
taste and exquisite expression. Several dis- 
tinguished artista also took part 


CHRISTMAS IN MANY LANDS. 
By the Rev. James JOHNSTON. 


In all Christian lands throughout Europe 
Christmastide is a seuson of festivity and 
thanksgiving. The name Christmas is 
taken from Christ and the Saxon word 
Miesse, signifying a mass and a feast, hence 
the term Christmas is Christ’s mass, or the 
feast of Christ. 

In old England, long ago, it was the cus- 
tom on Christmas eve, after devotions, to 
light large candles and throw on the hearth 
a huge log, called the “Yule Log" or 
“Christmas Block,” which was followed by 
dancing and carols. 

On the Continent Christmas is less ob- 
served in Spain than any other religious fes- 
tivals, although Dr. Henry M. Field wrote 
more than a dozen vears past that he found 
in Spain on Christmas eve the cheap cars 
on all the railroads filled with sons and 
daughters traveling to spend Christmas 
with the old folks at home, and all the sta- 
tions crowded with their relations coming 
to greet and escort them. There was the 
same universal kissing and embracing which 
Americans show in New England stations 
the day before Thanksgiving. — Spanish 
children receive at Christmas the zambomha 
and eastanets, and so with their zambomba., 
castanet, guitar, and mandolin, shouting 
and laughing. a Spanish household is not a 
quiet one. Travelers tell us, however, that 
the Spaniards do love noise. and never 
scold their children into quietness. 

The Italians heartily welcome the eom- 
ing of the Santissimo Bambino (holy Christ 
child). and Italian children have a good 
time with torone (candy), and pan giallo 
(plum cake). At Rome. devout Italians 
and their children buy or make “yule 
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cakes" of confectionery in the form of 
crosses or the infant Jesus, and give them 
to their priests. The Russians make Christ- 
mas second to Faster; but among the com- 
mon people, Nujalki, which falls on Christ- 
mas week, is celebrated by necromancy, for- 
tune-telling. strange superstitions, eustoms, 
fairs, in every part of the empire. 

French people. notably in Paris and the 
great cities, enthusiastically hail Christmas 
Day. For several weeks before Christmas, 
the streets and shops of the capital present 
wonderful scenes of gaiety and brilliancy. 
Instead of belief in Santa Claus, which 
American or English children hold, French 
boys and girls have the tradition of “le 
petit noël,” who comes down the chimney 
at midnight on Christmas eve, filling the 
sabots of the good children, and leaving 
the bad ones nothing save a bundle of rods. 
These rods are provided in the confection- 
ers’ windows, though the punishment is 
softened by their having hollow places in- 
side which are full of bonbons. On Christ- 
mas eve, midnight services are held in many 
of the large churches, where the musie is 
very fine and the crowds immense. Most 
impressive of all is the grand mass at Notre 
Dame, Paris, on Christmas morning. 

Belgian children revel in Santa Claus, or 
Nt. Nicholas, their special patron saint. Be- 
fore Christmas arrives. crowds of young 
folks are taken by their parents to gaze at 
the shops filled with toys and sweetmeats. 
Santa Claus usually sends his presents dis- 
puised in eabbages, turnips, or pumpkins, 
which are attached to the Christmas tree. 
White they are looking wistfully at the 
tree, Santa Claus, the father, mysteriously 
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slips into the rooms and throws bonbons 
into the air, whieh the younger children 
suppose to have fallen from the skies. If 
any of the children are not satisfied with 
their presents a rod may be sent, hence the 
song that the chiidren sing: 


“Look! the moon shines through the trees: 
Children, cease your noisy play, 
The joyous morn has arrived, 
St. Nicholas, happy, happy day. 
With beating heart we wait to see, 
Who gets the eake, and whose the rod will 
be." 


Very prettily is Christmas kept by the 
Croatians in Austria. For this annual feast 
the finest wheat flour, the sweetest honey, 
the richest fruit, and the best wine are 
stored up. Each Christmas the grandmoth- 
er dips three wax lights which are placed 
on the table, and the boys bring from the 
forests immense logs of wood, the latter be- 
ing sprinkled with wine and laid on the 
stove on the eve of Christmas. Two huge 
loaves are afterwards baked, signifying the 
Old and New Testaments. 

When the bell rings on Christmas eve, 
the whole family assemble in the dwelling 
room, where the first taper is lit, and a 
hymn sung. The household gather around 
the well-stocked table, and ere the feast be- 
gins, the father takes the burning taper in 
his hand, saying: “Christ is born!" The 
children and friends present repeat, "Is born, 
really born!" ‘Then the taper is passed, in 
turn, to the hand of each child, who has to 
mount the bench and say three times, 
“Praised be the Lord! Christ is born!" 
whereupon the other members of the family 
answer, "Praise the name of the Lord for- 
ever, and may He grant thee life and 
health." 

Upon Christmas Day the second taper is 
lighted, and the father offers a short prayer. 
He next blows the taper out and pushes it 
down among the grains contained in a lit- 
tle vessel standing on the table. Whatever 
grain, barlev, oats, wheat, etc., adheres to 
the candle, will, he believes, yield the best 
erop in the coming year. The last of the 
three tapers is always burned on New 
Year's Day, closing the Christmas festivi- 
ties. 

Throughout Germany every young per- 
son is taught to love the Christ child. On 
the morning preceding Christmas Day, it 
is customary to let a figure representing 
the Christ child wave past the window of 
the room where the little ones sleep. The 
rustling sound half awakes the children, in 
the gray of the morning. who, seeing the lit- 
tle child figure flit dimly past. go to sleep 
again in the blissful consciousness that the 
Christ child has not forgotten them. and 
that they will have abundance of presents 
from the tree in the evening. 

Yerman little people write their “Wunsch- 
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zettel,” a list of the new presents they would 
like to get, and their parents choose from the 
rather long list what they think suitable. 
The tree is bought and decorated in secrecy, 
and, on Christmas eve, the presents are 
fastened to a tree by mamma, and then 
papa, according to a very ancient custom, 
lights it with much ceremony. Impatiently 
have the children been waiting, and when 
the door is opened they rush eagerly into 
the festal room. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is the Christmas festi- 
yal celebrated with more gladness, by rich 
and poor alike, than in snowy Sweden. For 
weeks previously every home is in prepara- 
tion for Christmas Day, particularly in the 
working of Christmas gifts. On the eve of 
Christmas these, as a rule, are mysteriously 
thrown into the rooms so that the donor 
may be guessed at; not known. Sad and 
forlorn is the lot of any Swede who receives 
no sign of good will when 


“Peaceful was the night, 
Wherein the Prince of Light, 
His reign of peace upon the earth began." 


At four o'clock on Christmas morning 
there is service in the country churches, 
which, for the only time of the year, are 
lit with candles. Whole families crowd the 
sledges and journey for miles while the bells 
“jangle across the snows.” The churches 
are never decorated on account of the ex- 
treme cold and scarcity of evergreens, 
though nature herself wears Christmas garb 
in the shape of lofty pines, covered with 
frozen snow and birches glittering with 
rime; where the ice king holds royal court. 

It is still the custom for the farmer's wife 
in Sweden on Christmas morning to carry 
bread from the granary for distribution 
among the poor, while the farmer places a 
sheaf of corn on a pole for the birds during 
the wintry storms, and, doubtless, the feath- 
ered pensioners enjoy their feast as merrily 
as the young Swedes their games and songs 
indoors at Christmastide. 

Christmas, too, is kept by the boys and 
girls of American and English descent in 
Africa. the Tropics, and the far Antipodes, 
and by young Americans at home, where 
Kriss Kringle, clad in his furs and seated 
in his sleigh drawn by reindeers, gallops 
over the roofs of the houses on Christmas 
eve dropping down the chimneys choice 
gifts for good children. 

Even in distant Bethlehem, among the 
Syrian hills, the birthplace of Christmas, 
we are told that the pretty dark-eyed girls 
of the old hill town join with their parents 
and strangers from over the earth in the 
beautiful and impressive services on the spot 
whither the eyes of the world have turned 
at Christmastide for upwards of nineteen 
centuries. 

Darwen, England. 

From the New York Observer. 
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Hitch your wagon to a star, but always remember your limitations. 


Strive upward 


but realize that your [eet must touch the ground.—-THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


———$—————— 


FAREWELL. 


Good-by, Old Year, 

With your frowns and cheer; 
You'll ne’er come back 

O’er the beaten track. 


With us in care 

You were wont to share, 
In moments bright, 

And in sorrow’s night. 


A tear, a smile, 
As we part the while; 
For aye adieu, 
As we greet the new. 


Sarah E. Baker. 


—————9—————— 


HEARTY GOOD WISHES FOR 
HEALTH, WEALTH, AND 
HAPPINESS. 


At this season of the vear, all nations 
of the world unite in celebrating some 
form of festivities, and reunions are 
more universal than at any other time. 

Good opportunities are therefore af- 
forded for the study of individual char- 
acter; plans for the future are made; 
new hopes and aims are indulged in; 
therefore we cannot do better than 
make out a chart of ourselves, or con- 
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sult one who can do so in order that 
we may start on the right track. 

By a better understanding of our- 
selves and our friends, we shall make 
more of ourselves, and sail along the 
ocean of life more smoothly; make 
fewer mistakes and accomplish more in 
the long run. 

'Those of our readers who know some- 
thing about Phrenology should impart 
that knowledge to those who know less, 
and thus increase the universal benefit 
of seeking for truth where it is to be 
found. 
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One way to study ourselves is to read 
The Phrenological Literature. 

The facilities for obtaining the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL are greater 
than ever before, and the public is tak- 
ing advantage of them. 

For the coming year some interest- 
ing interviews have been secured, and 
several new features will be introduced. 
Arrangements have been made with 
Mr. A. Roberts, an expert on Health, 
Gymnastics, and Physical Culture, to 
present these subjects to our readers in 
a thoroughly up-to-date and scientific 
way. 

A series of articles will appear on 


“What Shall I Do with My Boy and 


Girl?” embracing hints on trades and 
professions. 

Another series of short articles will 
be written on the various scientists and 
their views upon Phrenology. 

Another on “Old Age and the Art of 
Keeping Young." 

Another series will be on types of 
beauty, and hints on how to preserve 
beauty of form, mind, soul, and char- 
acter. 

Another series on "Hints to Mothers 
in the Management of Their Children, 
or the Peculiarities and Vagaries of 
Children’s Minds,” 

Several choice articles, written by L. 
N. Fowler, which will be published for 
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the first time, will be given from time 
to time. 

Various topics will be open for dis- 
cussion and prizes. Will subscribers 
kindly make suggestions for this de- 
partment ? 

Wishing all our readers a happy 
Yule-Tide and a prosperous New Year, 
we make our respectful bow to the year 
that is now retiring and bend eagerly 
forward to greet the approach of the 
opening one. 


RING OUT THE OLD 
By Tennyson. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife: 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out, my mournful 
rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite: 
Ring in the love of truth and right. 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold, 
Ring out the thousand wars of old. 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant men and free, 
[he larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


— e 


THE 


STORY 


OLD. 


Margaret Isabel Cox. 


The song. the star. the Child! 
rth of the Undetiled! 

O, Bethlehem story. old. 

All men thou dost enfold! 


The star, the Child, the song! 
Rights’ triumph over wrong! 
O, Bethlehem story old, 

AH men thou dost enfold! 


The Child, the song, the star 
Are ours from time afar! 

O, Bethlehem story old, 

Alf men thou dost enfold! 
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REVIEWS. 


{n this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers ser fil to send na. [n 
these reviews we seek to treat author and publisher 
satisfactorily and justly, and also a our 
readers with such information as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use. It is our wish to 
notice the better class of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, especially those related 
in any way to mental and physivlogical science. 
We can supply any of the books noticed at prices 
quoted. 


“How Should We Breathe’” <A Physiolog- 
ical Study, by.G. H. Patchen, M.D. Pub- 
lished by the Improved Movement Cure 
Institute, New York. Price, 25 cents. 
The pamphlet should be highly popular 

for two reasons: (1) It is on a topic of 

universal interest, and it is written by an 
author who knows how to explain what his 
readers want to hear about. Dr. latehen 
is a graduate of the New York Homeopathic 

College, a senior member of the American 

Institute of Homeopathy, president of the 

New York Medical, Gymnastic, and Mas- 

sage Society, and consequently he has stud- 

ied the subject of breathing as an expert, 
and is prepared to give his experi- 
ence on the subject in no undecided way. 

Everyone has a pair of lungs, but 

few people know how to use them. This 

book clearly demonstrates the mechanical 
object of respiration. and, further. that 
there exists other indispensable uses for 
respiration beside that of supplying air 
to the lungs, and sso show how this 
important function may be used remedially 
for the cure of more severe and obstinate 
forms of chronic diseases, The book should 
sell by the thousand. it is small and inex- 


pensive. 
“Spiritual Spices." The Scripture upon 
which is Based the Teaching of Deliver- 


ance from All Sin, or Sanctification. By 
the Rev. I. S. Tate. Published bv Fowler 
& Wells Co., New York. Price, 25 cents. 


This booklet has been written with con- 
siderable care and thought. ‘The truths 
and errors treated upon are those whieh are 
greatly perplexing the minds of many ear- 
nest Christians. None can afford to be in- 
different to them, but by the aid of the 
Holy Spirit they should be squarely faced. 
That the Christian believer may be led into 
the truth is the highest wish of the writer. 
In the second chapter the subject is upon 
"Test of Character and Victory:" then fol- 
lows one on “The Intellectual Faculties.” 
and on page 42 the subject of “Harmony. be- 
tween the Scriptures and Phrenology" is 
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discussed. Evidence of this is shown in the 
organs of conscientiousness and self-esteem. 

"Ihe book is illustrated with a few half- 
tones, which add to the interest of the read- 
ing matter. The work is written in a con- 
densed and usable form, and we expect 
that many will want to read it and pass it 
on to their friends. It would make a nice 
Christmas gift. 


"A Christmas Carol" and "The Year that 
is New" are two appropriate poems for this 
season of the year. By Mrs. Anna Olcott 
Commelin. ‘They are exquisitely painted 
on high-toned paper, and are beautifully 
embossed. They will make anyone appro- 
priate souvenirs for the Christmas-tide, and 
the New Year. ‘The price of the "Carol" 
is 30 cents and “The New Year that is 
New" is 25 cents. They are more comfort- 
ing gifts than much of the literature that is 
published and sold at this time of the year, 
and we highlv recommend them to our 
readers. in our Publisher's Department will 
be found a list of the author's books, all of 
whieh make suitable presents for this time 
of the year. These Christmas and New 
Year's tokens can be obtained from Fowler 
& Wells Co. 


“Know Thyself.” A Souvenir Guide of 

Life. By W. Rockwell Kent. 

This is a small chart which gives advice 
on temperaments, condition of health, right 
occupations, marriage adaptation, line of 
education, secrets of success, and a way of 
happiness. 

Another recent pamphlet of his is on 
“Telepathy.” Price. 10 cents. Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


We have received a finely bound copy of 
“Frenologiska Fyrtornet," by Prof. William 
E. Youngquist, of Stockholm, Sweden. The 
book consists of 262 pages and sells for 
$2.00. It is illustrated with cuts of various 
sizes of heads, the brain, and of celebrated 
people. The work has been brought out in. 
Sweden, and is written in the Swedish lan-- 
guage. It is a work of triumph for a stu- 
dent of the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy of 1901, and does the writer great cred- 
it for his perseverance and indomitable 
eourage. We shall have further to say 
about this book in a future number of the 
JOURNAL. 

Mr. Youngquist has also forwarded us 
four Swedish papers, which contain phre- 
nological items of news, some illustrated 
post-carda, an unmounted photograph of the 
recent phrenological celebration that was 
held in Stockholm, and two medical pam- 
phlets, both of which mention the work of 
Gall and Spurzheim. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarkas 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
aerve the following conditions: Each photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
photograph or photographs ( for, where possible, 
two should be sent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent, and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (5s. English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 
don. 


No. 765—M. B.—Glen Eyre, Pa.—This 
gentleman lives altogether in the anterior 
part of his brain, while he leaves the back 
part of his head to starve for want of more 
social  aflinities, domestic relations and 
comradeship. He would rather think by 
himself than in the company of others. 
When he gets started he makes a good 
worker and an excellent planner or organ- 
izer, but he needs someone to start him 
up and set him going and wind his mental 
clock for him. He has good perceptive pow- 
ers, and these should enable him to adjust 
himself to practical work. He likes to 
gather knowledge from seeing men first do 
a thing; then he is able to carry it out in 
detail himself and make improvements as 
he goes along. He is particularly shrewd 
or keen in comparing and analyzing mate- 
rial. Were he a watchmaker or jeweler, he 
would know the quality of the gold that an 
article was made of without weighing it. 
He will be able to judge whether there is 
any shoddy in the material or not. He is 
quite ingenious, and will bring out some 
rather novel ideas if he has a chance given 
to him to invent, but he may not want to 
take the responsibility of working out his 
own designs at his own expense.  Self.es- 
teem does not appear to be sufficiently de- 
veloped to give him confidence in his own 
powers; hence he must go ahead and take 
up more work of this kind. 

No. 766—Miss R.—Duluth, Minn.~—This 
young lady is refined, cultured, high-toned, 
sensitive, and very particular how her work 
is done for her. She is capable of earning 
her own living. and of cutting out for her- 
self a lucrative position. She could teach, 
write, or design, and her perceptive facul- 
ties, together with her large comparison and 
human nature, should enable her to sketch 
the characteristics of people quite readily. 
For instance: if she were to sit behind any- 
one in a meeting, she could portray the 
leading factors in a face with accuracy. 
She is a born critic, and it is hard for her 
to take things as they are, and, generally 
speaking, she is able to improve whatever 
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she handles, and persons are willing to let 
let her use her taste in embellishing their 
work. She would know how to direct a 
dressmaker concerning the style of her 
dress, and would equally know how a pic- 
ture should be hung to advantage on the 
wall, or how a table should be decorated 
and arranged. If drawn out in conversa- 
tion, she is well suited to entertain a num- 
ber of people who possess different tastes. 
She is very ardent, earnest, sincere, affec. 
tionate, but persons have to know her to 
realize the depth and the fullness of her 
character. She has well-poised dignity, and 
is quite independent in character. 

No. 767—Miss B.—Duluth, Minn.—The 
photographs represent this young lady to 
possess & good deal of executive force of 
character. She is one who will make things 
lively around her, and will know how to 
hustle and get through work when she 
knows what she has to do. She takes after 
her father in many respects. She has a 
practical way of looking at things, and has 
a good arch to her brow; hence should suc- 
ceed in a scientific line of work. She has 
the indications of long life, and will sustain 
herself in a position of responsibility. Were 
she to take up a professional course and de- 
cide to study medicine, we do not see any 
reason why she should not succeed if she 
will concentrate her mind on her work and 
not have too many irons in the fire at once. 
Her ear is well set, and indicates vitality in 
the lower part of it and mentality in the 
upper portion. She will grapple with diffi- 
culties until she overcomes them, and will 
gec out of life a good deal of fun and real 
enjoyment. She generally shows order, 
method, and system in her work, provided 
she is allowed to carry out her work in an 
original way. She is quite intuitive. loves 
to analyze and dissect things, and to see 
how they are put together. She would 
make a good superintendent of a school, 
where she had a number to look after and 
“boss,” as they say, and would get her 
work done at a stated time. 

No, 768—E. C.—Toronto.—This little 
child is wide awake from head to foot. He 
is a true boy. and knows how to regulate 
things in a true. manly way. He has the 
spirit of fun in him, and will want to tease 
somebody. He is a regular Jehu. He will 
drive ahead and hustle in business, and 
nothing bu. a large business like Wanama- 
ker's or Siegel & Cooper’s will suit him. 
He will do a lot of thinking whilst he is 
working, and will never be at a loss for a 
plan, for he will always have one ready to 
take the place of the-one that fails. He is 
able to work from a pattern, and easily 
adapts ways and means; thus, when he plays 
with his bricks, he will copy & picture. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY will be 
enswered in this department. But one question at 
d time, and that clearly stated, must be propound- 
ed, if correspondents expect us to give them the 
benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsEUCDONYM or INITIALS, write 
your full name and address also. Some corre- 
spondents forget to sign their names. 


A. 8. T., La Harpe, 11l.—You ask us how 
you can cultivate the motive temperament. 
The best way for a person to cultivate the 
Motive 1emperament is to have a walk be- 
fore breakfast, join a gymnasium, exercise 
privately every day, as well as once a week 
in & class, and eat nitrogenous food, such 
as eggs, wheat, cereals, toast, graham bread, 


baked apples, etc. He should live in a cold 
climate or & northern city, where he will 
have to hustle to keep warm, but he should 
&void southern towns, where the climate is 
warm, muggy, or relaxing. You will see by 
this that you can cultivate the Motive Tem- 
perament by exercise, diet and place of 
abode. 


S. E. B, Brooklyn, N. Y.—We will en- 
deavor to meet your request by giving a 
pieture and sketch of the lady you men- 
tion. We have been thinking of doing so 
for some time, but the opportunity has not 
occurred, and we have had'to put other 
matter ahead of this article. 


————9——— 


FIELD 


Mr. D. T. Elliott makes examinations 
daily at the Fowler Institute, London, and 
gives instruction in phrenology to private 
pupils and to classes twice a week. 

J. M. Fitzgerald, of Chicago, is taking his 
medical course at night, therefore, can be 
found at his office during the day as of old 
doing phrenological work. 


H. D. McDowell is located in Etowah, | 


Okla. Ter. giving phrenological examina- 
tions. 

H. H. Hinman can always be found in 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


NOTES. 


D. F. McDonald, J. P. Wild, and Henry 
Humphreys can be seen at the St. Louis 
Fair for examinations. 

George Cozens is in Brandon, Manitoba, 
Can. 

George Morris is 
Heighta, Ore. 

M. W. Youngquist is lecturing in Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

Mr. Allen Haddock continues to give 
phrenological examinations, edit Human 
Nature, and teach phrenology at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


still in Portland 


——————— 


THE FOWLER PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTE REPORT. 


On Wednesday, November 2, the usual 
monthly meeting, a capital meeting, was 
held at .he Fowler Institute, at which Mr. 
James Webb delivered a lecture on the 
"Early History of Phrenology.” Mr. Webb 
dealt principally with the introduction of 
phrenology into England by Dr. Spurz- 
heim; also the early lectures of George 
Combe. The lecture created a good deal of 


interest. At the close of his lecture Mr. 
Webb gave an Examination, and was heart- 
ily accorded a vote of thanks. 

We are glad to say that our monthly 
meetings of Students are being well attend- 
ed. These meetings are held on the last 
Tuesday in the month, to which all past 
and present students are cordially invited. 


————9—————— 


THE 


‘The Rev. Thomas A. Hyde, B.D.. A.M., 
will leeture at the American Institute of 
Phrenology on Tuesday evening, December 
6, at 8 o’clock. This lecture will be free, 
and it is hoped that a good attendance will 
be present. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


On Tuesday evening, January 3, at 8 
o'clock, the Rev. Arthur Jamieson, of the 
Eighteenth Street Methodist Church, will 
lecture on “Scottish Life and Character,” il- 
lustrating the lecture with stereopticon 
slides. 


—— ee? eee 


THE ANNUAL 


The annual international conference was 
held at the hall of the American Institute 
of Phrenology, 24. East Twenty-second 
street, on Friday afternoon, Oct. 28, at 2 
o'clock. 


i5 Google 


INTERNATIONAL 


CONFERENCE. 


The Rev. Thomas A. Hyde, B.D., A.M., 
presided in an able manner. 

After his opening remarks he called upon 
Mrs. Hester E, Leach. of New York City, 
to read a paper on “The Use of Phrenology 
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in Education.” As Mrs. Leach has been a 
teacher for many years, she was able to 
bring home to her hearers many valuable 
points. 

Mr. D. P. Flagg, of Michigan, followed 
with a paper on "Character Reading." He 
pointed out ditferent ways of interpreting 
character, but said that phrenology was the 
first and best method. 

Next was the paper from Mr. Clarence 
W. Cox, of North Dakota, on “The Practi- 
cal Value of Phrenology as Applied to 
Everyday Life," which showed how useful 
phrenology is when properly understood. 

Mr. B. Klein, from Hungary, then gave, 
with eloentionary efféct, a paper on “True 
Success, What It Is, and What It Ought 
to Be.” 

Mr. George David Erwin, from British 
Columbia, who was the next speaker, read 
& paper on the ethical bearing of phrenol- 
ogy called “Phrenology in Relation.to Moral 
Teaching,” which was a practical paper. 

Miss Helen V. Pratten’s paper was on 
“Mental Deficiencies and How to Meet 
Them," in which she mentioned some facts 
that had come under her own observation. 

Miss Fowler, as vice-president of the in- 
stitüte, then delivered an address to the 
students, and gave them their final charge 
in relation to their work at the Institute. 
She said in part: “The motto I have se- 
lected for you is, 'Never desert vour line of 
talent. Be what Nature intended vou for, 
and you will succeed; be anything else and 
you will be ten thousand times worse than 
nothing.’ 

“Worthy members of the graduating class 
of 1904, I congratulate you on behalf of the 
faculty, and say that you have been a pro- 
gressive class, and we feel you will not dis- 
grace the subject which you came to study, 
but uphold it in a Scientific manner. 

*[t is a noble task which you have under- 
taken, and vou wul be called upon to show 
to your fellow creatures that the study of 
man is the most important of all studies. 

“Phrenology will help you to explain 
many of the hidden truths that remain mys- 
terious to others.. It is the base of all truth, 
and. as one great educator has said. ‘It is 
the handmaid to Christianity, and light to 
progress; a torch in the night, a warning 
to sailors and sun to the cold world, and of 
use to everyone.’ 

"[t is our privilege now to present you 
with the diplomas of the Institute, for which 
you have diligently worked, with the honors 
that pertain to them. 

"[t is the hope of the faculty that vou 
will not cease your studies, but continue 
your thoughtful investigations throughout 
your working lives. 

"YQu are blessed in having many advan- 
tages that were not possessed by the pio- 
neers of this science. and these privileges 
we trust vou will use, by taking up the 
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work laid down by them. Do not, Í charge 
you, forget the high duty that devolves 
upon you as graduates of this Institute, to 
uphold the science in every possible way, 
and explain to others their divine inheri- 
tance, and thus bring to light your own ac- 
quired knowledge. 

"Be careful in your advice, realize your 
responsibilities, be tactful, yet truthful and 
sincere, and you will win laurels wherever 
you go.” 

She then handed. the diplomas to Mr. 
Hyde, who presented them to the students 
with a suitable word for each, and stated 
that when he was at Harvard the closing 
address of the professor was delivered in 
Latin, much of which they could not under- 
stand, He urged upon the students to con- 
tinue their studies and increase their knowl- 
edge of the subjects they had presented to 
them. 

The following are the names of the stu- 
dents who received diplomas: Mr. C. W. 
Cox, of North Dakota; Mr. George David 
Erwin, of British Columbia; Mr. D. P. 
Flagg, of Michigan: Mr. B. Klein, of Hun- 
gary; Mrs. Hester E. Leach, of New York, 
and Miss Helen V. Pratten, of Germany. 

Mr. Piercy then read letters from friends 
who were unable to be present, who had 
forwarded papers for the Conference, which 
will be published in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. The letters were from Miss 
Emily M. Lutze, of Trenton (class of 1900), 
whose paper was upon "Why Women 
Should Study Phrenology;" Mr. D. T. El- 
liot, of London; Mr. Reynolds Ramsey, 
member of the Fowler Institute, London; 
Mr. Webb, of London, whose paper was on 
"Head Measurements of School Children:” 
Mr. J. Millott Severn, of Brighton, Eng.. 
whose papers on “ Phrenology and Its 
Usefulness in Business;" Mr. William E. 
Youngquist, of Sweden (class of 1901), 
whose paper was on “Phrenological Foot- 
prints in Sweden:” Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald, of 
Chicago, whose paper was on “The X-Rays* 
of Phrenology;" Mr. Ira L. Guilford, of Los 
Angeles (class of 1876), “The Philosophy of 
Phrenology:" Prof. Allen Haddock, editor 
of Human Nature, San Francisco, Cal., 
whose paper was on “Phrenology and New 
Thought:” Alexander Verner, of England 
(class o1 1898). whose paper was on “Phre- 
nology and the Feeble-Minded." 

As a closing speech Dr.. Sahler, of Kings- 
ton, was asked to address the conference on 
“Suggestive Therapeutics.” 

Among those present were Mr. Wilson 
MacDonald, the octogenarian sculptor and 
phrenologist: Miss Alice Drew (class of 
1898), Mr. Cornelius D. Blauvelt (class of 
1897). Mr. John L. Streever, Mrs. Louisi- 
anna Brown (class of 1900), Mr. James E. 
Prescott, Miss Hammann, etc. 

In the evening at 7 o'clock the annua! 
dinner was served at Miller's Hotel, when 
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the following ladies and gentlemen were 
present : 

Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Dixon, Mr. D. W. 
Pye, Miss Edgett, C. O. Sahler, M.D. Miss 
J. A. Fowler, Wilson MacDonald, sculptor; 
Miss Helen V. Pratten, Mr. B. Klein, Mrs. 
Hester E. Leach, Mr. George D. Erwin, Mrs. 
Margaret I. Cox, Mr. and Mrs. Stumm, Mr. 
and Mrs. Vanderbilt, Mr. and Miss Drew, 
Drs. Carrie and Charles Wesley Branden- 
burg, Miss R. Wallace, Mr, Stewart, Miss 
R. Robson, Mr. Lane, Miss L. Craw, Mr. 
E. Smith, Miss S. Robson, D. M. Gardner, 
M.D., Cora M. Ballard, M.D., Rev. Thomas 
A. Hyde, B.D., A.M., Mrs. Hopkins, Mrs. 
Wooster, Mr. €. D. Blauvelt, Miss Irwin 
Mr. George G. Rockwood, Miss Hammann, 
John L. Streever, Dr. and Mrs, E. P. Miller, 
Mr. M .H. Piercy. 

At the close of the dinner the evening 
meeting was thrown open to members and 
friends who assembled in the reception room 
of Miller's Hotel. 

Charles Wesley Brandenburg, M.D., 
chairman of the evening, first called upon 
Mr. Stumm to give an address on his expe- 
riences of phrenology in Germany. 

Mr. Stumm said, in part: “Electricity is 
a subject which has been examined by Edi- 
son from A to Z. Lightning was a sub- 
ject to which Franklin was attracted. Te- 
legraphy was a subject in which Morse 
took no small interest; in fact, electricity 
is the maximum of all working power in 
the twentieth century, vet there is a sub- 
ject that I want to speak upon that is of 
vastly more importance to the world at 
large. and that is one that has interested 
me personally." 

He excused himself by saying that what 
he had to say was connected with his own 
family, and he hoped he would he excused 
for doing so, as he had heen asked to speak 
upon his reminiscences in Germany. 

To go back to the time when his mother 
was a child. it might not be generally 
known that it was the eustom in Germany 
to use phrenology in a practical way; 
hence his mother was examined by two 
phrenologists, both of whom told her that 
she should follow art and musie. 

His mother was the only child, and two 
rich uncles bitterly opposed the idea of 
teaching the ehild music or art or any- 
thing beside domestic affairs. 

So dearly, however, did the child love 
music, that every sacrifice was made by 
her mother, who was then living, to secure 
her some training in the art of music. When 
the holidays came round, and the little girl 
was eight years old, the two uncles were 
invited to come and hear her play. They 
were surprised at her progress, and won- 
dered how she was able to play so well, 
with so little instruction. They thereupon 
decided to give her the best musical educa- 
tion possible. 
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Her talent for music and drawing was 
transmitted to her children, for, in school, 
the speaker won all the prizes for drawing. 
The same inheritance showed itself in hia 
daughter, he said, for at sixteen she was 
considered the nightingale of that time. She 
had also talent for drawing, and when six 
years old, she made fifty to a hundred 
sketches with a stub pencil in one day. At 
sixteen she illustrated a book in Kate 
Greenaway’s style for the W. C. T. U, 
eallel "The Mother Goose of Temperance." 
Rockefeller was so pleased with the work 
that he ordered many editions to be print- 
ed. 

Now, if phrenology could be of service, 
the speaker thought, in direeting the talent 
of one ehild in the right direction, could it 
not demonstrate whether a person could be- 
come a good soldier or whether he would 
be a traitor or a thief. He believed that 
phrenology could tell by the formation of 
the head whether persons were fitted for 
this occupation or not, and if it could guide 
the soldier aright, it could also direct all 
the children in school into their right 
sphere. 

At present it is considered more as a 
toy, instead of being used in a definite, pos- 
itive way among the children. Electricity 
was once used only in select and special di- 
rections, Now it is being adapted to all 
classes of work. He thought that if so 
much time was given to the breeding of 
chickens, horses, and other animals, why 
should we not know our own children. 

He said two years ago he had his own 
head examined, and if he had followed the 
advice that was given to him he would not 
have suffered. from the nervous prostration 
that he had passed through. He always 
did what he could to induce people to have 
their children's characters delineated before 
they are properly formed, so that the pa- 
rents might be guided by the advice given 
to them. 

Mr. George G. Roekwood was then asked 
to sing a song. which he did with his usual 
vigor and crispness of expression. He sang 
the beautiful song, "To Anthea,” or “Bid 
Me to Live," which was highly appreciated. 

Madame Anna Jewell next gave a piano- 
forte solo, called “Studio de Concert," by 
Martucci, which was encored, and captivated 
the audience by her technique and wonderful 
tone expression. 

The Rev. Thomas A. Hyde was next asked 
to give his “Reminiscences of Phrenology 
in Harvard." He began by saying that 
when he was a boy of eleven or twelve 
years of age, he had the privilege of reading 
in a private library, and there were two 
books which particularly interested him. 
One was “The Wars of the Saracens” and 
the other was "Combe's Phrenology.” He 
devoted all his spare time to the veading of 
them, and became so interested that when 
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the boys one evening came to ask him to 
go out skating with them he replied, “No, 
he eould not go." They asked him why, 
and he told them that he had a book on 
phrenology that he was reading, and did 
not feel inclined to give it up, even to go 
out skating. He said he never knew Phre- 
nology to go back on anyone. Phrenology 
set him out on the right track, and he be- 
lieved it could do the same for others. 

He went to Harvard University, where 
he studied under Prof. Boyd and Prof. 
James. He found that phrenology was of 
great use to him, and he attracted the 
attention of the other students in the prac- 
tical demonstration of the subject. He 
found that it helped him in the study of 
psychology. Metaphysical reasoning, or 
puilosophy, was then in full bloom, and 
Mr. Hyde and his brother had many an ar- 
gument on the old and new philosophy of 
the doctrines of the mind. When he came 
to study psychology under Prof. James, 
each student was expected to bring the 
brain of some animal, and about that time 
all stray cats were utilized for this pur- 


se. 

Ple found that Prof. James had evidently 
made a study of phrenology, for he referred 
in his lectures to some of the phrenological 
organs and their location, and one day he 
illustrated the organ of philoprogenitiveness 
and its location in the brain by a black- 
board drawing, explaining that some birds 
eare more for their young in nesta of their 
own than others, and that this faculty was 
large in some and small in others, and that 
philoprogenitiveness gave a love of off- 
spring. 

Prof. James excused himself when he was 
asked by Mr. Hyde if he believed in phre- 
nology, after explaining so carefully the lo- 
cation and function of philoprogenitiveness. 
Prof. James said: “While he believed that 
there were a few locations that were correct, 
it was impossible to follow all of them.” 

Mr. Hyde went on to explain that a list 
of topics was furnished to the senior class 
of Harvard, with the request that members 
would select one or more as a subject for a 
philosophical thesis. Among the topics 
enumerated in the schedule were “Phrenol- 
ogy and Analysis of Types of Character.” He 
chose these two subjects, and combined them 
into one under the title, “The True Basis 
for the Science of Mind and Study of Char- 
acter.” He was influenced in his choice 
partly by the circumstance that many 
statements regarding phrenology were con- 
tinually being made, not only in classrooms, 
but also outside, by students and professors, 
which he knew from his acquaintancce with 
phrenology to be unjust, unreasonable, un- 
warrantable, and untrue. 

One day Mr. Hyde said to his professor of 
psychology, Prof. James: “How is it that 
you make an objection to Phrenology by 
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saying that it is not a science of the mind, 
but merely an art of reading character. Is 
the science of medicine less of a science be- 
cause it is giving rise to the art and practice 
of medicine? Is geology less a science be- 
cause from its principles practical geologists 
can survey tracts of country and draw geo- 
logical maps and write reports? If that 
objection holds good against Phrenology, it 
applies with equal force against every sci- 
ence which has its principles so well defined 
that they can be put into practice, for an 
art is only applied science. This objection, 
instead of being an argument against Phre- 
nology, is the erowning proof that its princi- 
ples are derived from Nature itself." 

After reading the essay, the professor of 
psychology explained that by his assertion 
that phrenology was not a science, but 
merely an art of reading character. He did 
not mean an art in the real and true sense, 
as an art of medicine, etc., but simply as 
an art in its degraded sense, as n black art, 
applied to fortune-telling, astrology, etc. 
"It would have been well," continued Mr. 
Hyde, “if he had given this definition of 
art to his students in class assembled, as 
his words then conveyed a condemnation of 
phrenology as an art in the true sense of 
the word. It did not seem possible, he said, 
that the professor of psychology, after 
earefully reading the oris of Gall, Spurz- 
heim, Combe, and Bain, which he said he 
had read with great interest, could entertain 
so low an estimate of phrenology, especially 
as Prof. Bain, who was not at all partial 
to phrenology, admitted it to be a science 
of character as well as an art. 

After one of his discussions on the subject 
Prof. James invited Mr. Hyde to go over to 
his house, and tel him what he thought 
of his own character. Mr. Hyde went, and 
betore the large log fire, explained to 
him his characteristics, all of which Prof. 
James was ready to admit were correct, 
but said he did not understand how they 
could all be judged from the head. The pro- 
fessor asked a few questions with regard to 
his language and memory, to which Mr. 
Hyde replied that he had strong powers of 
observation, and had the power to see and 
remember individual forms, but insufficient 
language to explain what he knew, and 
therefore had recourse to the blackboard 
to supplement his knowledge. “That is so," 
replied the professor. “I wish I had your 
flow of language to explain my thoughts 
and ideas; vou certainly can wipe the floor 
with Prof. Bain." 

Two or three years ago, when Mr. Hyde 
and his brother returned to their Alma Ma- 
ter, and were marching in the procession 
that was going into the hall for the annual 
dinner, Prof. James called them one side, 
and asked them if they still believed in 
phrenology. “Yes.” said they, “only more 
than ever, as fresh proofs come to light year 
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by year.” Mr. Hyde continued by saying 
that few men gave up the study of phre- 
nology after they had once proved its value. 
“There are some people who could delineate 
character by the size, length, and propor- 
tion of the thumb.  Agazzes said, ‘Give 
him a tooth or a claw of any animal, and 
I can tell what class of carnivorous ani- 
mals the bone belonged to.’ If persons can 
tell character by the thumb, and anatomists 
can discover what class of animals a single 
bone belongs to, is it not possible for phre- 
nologists to delineate the character of an 
individual from the development of the 
head? Here is a science that persons can 
take hold of when people begin to study it 
for themselves.” (Applause.) 

Miss Randell then sang, with great taste 
and feeling, “Thou Art All the World to 
Me," which was encored, 

Dr. Gardner, of Caldwell, N. J., who had 
given up a special political meeting and 
travelled over twenty miles to attend the 
gathering, was then asked to make a 
speech. As one of the professors of the In- 
stitute, he alluded in a very appreciative 
way, concerning the perseverance of the 
students, and said he knew that although 
his subject was naturally difficult for them 
to grasp, yet their examination papers had 
shown that they had made excellent prog- 
ress in the time at their disposal. He said 
he felt as thougn he did not want to miss 
this entertainment, although he knew prac- 
tieauy nothing of phrenology, but in all 
such gatherings that he had attended, there 
was always an effort made to make every- 
one feel at home, and that he thoroughly en- 
joyed meeting the members on such an oc- 
casion. He believed that if there was an au- 
tomobile organ that phrenologists ought to 
be able to find it out, and if there was any 
Íorm of a skull that represented the one who 
could make a good automobilist or pianist, 
ete., he believed that Phrenologists could be 
of much service to others. 

Dr. Brandenburg then spoke on the work 
of the Institute, and referred to the excellent 
speeches they had listened to, and said that 
Dr. Gardner was "a member by adoption, 
if not one by profession of faith." 

Miss Fowler then made a phrenological 
examination of a young gentleman who was 
proposed by a member of the audience. He 
was a gentleman of considerable intellectual 
capacity and executive ability. He was 
told that he would make a good business 
man; that his knowledge was available, or 
kept in liquid solution, ready for use, and 
that he would make an excellent secretarv 
of a large trust company, or could succeed 
in the study of law, especially in consider- 
ing investments, the straightening out of 
business, or the working out of commercial 
affairs. 

His originalitv of mind would some day 
show itself in a literary direction, for he 
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had many ideas that he would like to put 
into practice; in fact, he possessed a very 
versatile mind. 

Mr. Wilson MacDonald, the octogenarian 
sculptor and phrenologist, then made a few 
remarks on the use phrenology had been to 
him in his work. He said he had heartily be- 
lieved in phrenology all his life, and had de- 
fended it whenever he met with people who 
did not believe in it from want of knowl- 
edge concerning it. His mother intended he 
should become a doctor, and so he attended 
college for six years and studied anatomy 
and physiology and the nervous system, but 
he did not like doctors, and could not bear 
the idea of becoming one. He had, however, 
used his knowledge of the human form in 
his art as a sculptor. He said he only need 
to look over the head of an individual to 
tell them how they would probably live and 
what they were good for, and then make a 
bust of them and let them go. He further 
said he had modeled more heads during the 
last fifty years than any other living sculp- 
tor, and had found that when he had not 
been able to get all the sittings he had 
wanted, or had to copy and make a bust 
from a front photograph, he had been able 
to complete the bust accurately by judging 
of the correspondence and relative propor- 
tion of one part of the head to another, 
which had been a surprise to many people. 
He said that some people said they could 
tell your character by your feet, and others 
by your hand, but he believed in taking 
the head as an index of character. He ad- 
vised them all to make as thorough a study 
of the head as was possible, for it was the 
true index of the character. 

Mr. Klein, à member of the graduating 
class, then asked to say a few words on be- 
half of the students. He wished to extend 
their hearty thanks for the thorough and 
patient manner, as well as the scientific way 
that they had been taught, and believed 
that they would continue their studies 
through the ineentive they had received. 
He hoped that many there would be induced 
to make a study of phrenology another 
year, for he was sure that they would not 
find the time or money wasted and that it 
would be a lifelong blessing to them. Many 
subjects had been presented to them in a 
new light, and phrenology had been ex- 
plained to them in a thoroughly practical 
way, both theoretically and clinically. 

at the close of his remarks, Madame 


Anna Jewell played Liszt’s “Hungarian 
Rhapsody,” and responded to an enthusias- 
tic encore. 


Dr. Brandenburg announced that an 
evening class would commence the first of 
the year on Monday evenings, and would 
continue for ten evenings, particulars of 
which could be obtained of the secretary, 
Mr. M. H. Pierey. 

The meeting was then brought to a close. 
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SENSE AND 


PROOFS! 


Where are the proofs of Phrenology? 
Why, you carry them about on your 
head ; 
lt's an essential of your make-up. 
And the outlines are easily read. 


You repeat quality—quantity, 
And recuperative energy, 

Of brain, heart, lungs, tissues, and nerves, 
Which in health act harmoniously. 


Brain and spirit guide the entire man, 
Making him grandly, keenly alive; 

God made man perfect, royally equipped 
With laws and rules from which to derive 


The just, superb action of mankind. 
And all aecords with Phrenology ; 
Proofs are written on head and face. 
And spread out through your entire bod y. 


There are no exceptions to this fact — 
Each takes his proof-sheet with him - 
From best use to vilest perversion, 
Each fills his own life-cup to the brim. 


So, let us not play fools with ourselves, 
But do the very best that we can, 
Do it promptly and beautifully, 
And thereby perfect our regal man. 
The Dome of Thought does and will lead 
the van. Amen! 


Mary DEWEY. 


FOR YOUNG MARRIED PEOPLE 

TRY. 

Try to be satisfied to commence on a 
smalt scale. 

Try to avoid the too common mistake of 
making an unwise effort to "begin where 
the parents ended.” 

Try not to look at richer homes and cov- 
et their costly furniture. 

Try going a step further, and visit the 
homes of the suffering poor when secret 
dissatisfaction is liable to spring up. 

Try being perfectly independent from the 
first, and shun debt in all its forms. 

Try to cultivate the moral courage that 
will resist the arrogance of fashion. — 

Try buving all that is necessary to work 
with skilfully, while adorning the house at 
first with simply what will render it com- 
fortable. 

Try to co-operate cheerfully in arranging 
the family expenses, and share cqually in 
any necessary self-denials and economies. 

Try to be cheerful in the family circle, 
no matter how annoying may be the busi- 
ness cares and the housekeeping trials. 

Try to remember that it matters but lit- 
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NONSENSE. ° 


tle what “people think” provided you are 
true to yourselves, to right and duty, and 
keep your expenses within your means.—Mc- 
Call's Magazine. 


Little Johnny (looking cautiously at 
the visitor): “Where did the chicken bite 
you, Mr. Billus? I don't see any of the 
marks." 

Visitor: “Why, Johnny, I haven't been 
bitten by any chicken." 

Johnny: "Mamma, didn't you tell 
papa Mr. Billus was dreadfully hen- 
pecked? Why, mamma, how funny you 
look! Your face is all red!" 


KEEP SWEET. 


There is a little sentence 
Worth its weight in gold, 
Easy to remember, 
Easy to be told, 
Changing into blessing 
Every curse we meet, 
Turning hell to heaven— 
This is all: Keep sweet. 


MATTER OF SEX. 


“This is one of the spiciest books | 
ever read," remarked the hardware 
drummer, as he turned over another leaf. 

"So?"  queried the hotel clerk. 
“Whats the name and authoress? "— 
The Scroll. 


BE STRONG. 
Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift; 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift; 
Shun not the struggle—face it; 'tis God's 
gift. 


Be strong! 

not, "The days are evil. 

. blame?" 

And fold the 
shame! 

Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God's 
name. i 


Say Who’s to 


hands and acquiesce—oh, 


Be strong! 
lt matters not how deep intrenched the 


wrong, 

How hard the battle goes, the day how 
long; 

Faint not—fight on. ‘To-morrow comes the 
song. 


— Selected. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February ag, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros. 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or.in its general management. All remittances should be made pay- 


able to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE 8UBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Mon Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. Al! Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. g 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMP8 will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


OHANGE of post-office address can be made hv giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and he sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


"Human Nature"—San  Francisco.—Tlie 
opening article is one calculated to give the 
readers a clear idea of the difference that 
exists in the shape of heads. Illustrations 
are given of an observer, a thinker, and a 
man who combines both powers. Heads 
differ, and this article points out the differ- 
ences that appear in men. An article by 
Frank Reed on “Some New Thoughts that 
are Old and Untrue," is much to the point. 

"Mind"—New York.—This is a magazine 
of science, philosophy, and religion, and for 
its opening article in the November number 
it presents an exhaustive paper by the Rev. 
R. Heber Newton, on "Parsifal: the Out- 
come of the Life of Richard Wagner.” It 
is divided into six chapters or parts. We 
highly recommend it to all who have seen 
and all who wish to sec the play. — "The 
Law of Progress" is another article by Eu- 
gene Dele Mar. This is a paper that is 
strong and helpful. 
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“The Bookkeeper and Business Man’s 
Magazine” has always some good articles 
that are thoroughly up-to-date, and have 
a bearing on matters of a business charac- 
ter. In one number there appeared an arti- 
cle on “Financing a Great Campaign.” The 
article should be read by all persons inter- 
ested in those affairs which make for the 
progress of publie and political affairs. The 
article was written by Walter Wellman. 

‘The New England Homestead"— S pring- 
field, Mass.— This magazine is the Eastern 
edition of the American Agriculturist, and 
is thoroughly helpful, fron: a domestic, as 
well as from an agricultural standpoint. 
Washington once said, "Agriculture is the 
most useful and the most noble employment 
of man. The paper is illustrated, and con- 
tains many useful hints concerning the rais- 
ing of stock, chickens, flowers, bees, etc. 

“The Book and News Dealer"—New 
York—Is an illustrated magazine contain- 
ing criticisms of the latest published books 
by all the well known publishing firms. It 
contains an excellent portrait of Josiah Al- 
len’s wife ( Marriette Holley), who has been 
knowa to lovers of huinorous literature by 
her pen name for inany years. 

"Human  Culture"—Chieago, — Ill.—Con- 
tains an article on Bernard MacFadden., 
which says, "He has done a great deal of 
good in arousing the people to action. He 
believes that the people should use their 
own powers and develop their own faculties, 
and for this reason he hails phrenology be- 
cause phrenologists teach development." An 
article on "Character Reading Art," by V. 
G. Lundquist, is an original article, fully 
illustrated. 

“The Popular Phrenologist"—KEngland.— 
Contains an article on the “Rev. John 
Spence, Preacher, Teacher, and Author," by 
W. G. Wheeler: another on “Anatomy and 
Physiology of Man.” by Dr. Withinshaw, 
which article is illustrated with the tempo- 
ral bone of the skull. 

"The Philosophical Journal’—San Fran- 
cisco, Cal._—-Contains an article on “The 
Law of Inspiration," by Dr. T. G. Morris. 
As we all need inspiration in whatever 
work we are engaged. we all need to read 
such an article as this. 

" Madame"-— Indianapolis, 


]nd.— Contains 
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an article in the November number on 
Mrs. Dore Lyon. 

"The Medical  Times"—New  York.— 
Among the many interesting articles in this 
jourral, one is written by Jobn B. Huber, 
namely, "Marriage and the Offspring with 
Regard to Tuberculosis,’ and another on 
“Should Deaf People Marry?” by H. M. 
Heyward, M.D. Both articles appear to us 
as significant ones, and should be studied 
with care. 

“The Character Builder"—8Salt Lake City. 
—This is a journal devoted to the develop- 
ment of character. There are many given 
to young and old concerning the various 
talents. its articles are short and to the 
point. Mr. N. Y. Schofield has always 
something original to say concerning an up- 
to-date character, while Mr. John T. Miller 
has a number of articles running through 
each number. 

“Suggestion”—Chicago, Ill.—Is a maga- 
zine of the new psychology for those who 
think. The November number contains ar- 
ticles on “Psychic Research,” “Nature 
Cure,” “Personal Magnetism,” “Will Pow- 
er,” “Mental Science," "Hygiene, Health and 
Happiness.” It has a large area of sub- 
jects, it will be seen, hence its opportunity 
in doing. 

“The Review of Reviews"—New York.— 
Contains articles of & political, ethical, com- 
mercial, and phun rope character. Its 
sketches of public men are well written. 

“Lhe Woman's Tribune"—Washington, 
D. C.—Edited and published by Clara Be- 
wick Colby. It contains the latest report 
of women's work, and on this account holds 
& unique position among the clubs of the 
country. 


PUBLISHERS' DEPARTMENT. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental. Ap- 
plied to the Preservation and Restoration 
of Health and Body and Power of Mind. 25 
illustrations. By O. S. Fowler (unabridged 
edition.) Price, $1.00. 

For Girls. A Special Physiology: being a 
supplement to the study of General Physiol- 
ogy. By Mrs. E. R. Shepherd. 225 pages, 
18 illustrations. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

The Health Miscellany. A series of pa- 
pers on Health topics. 8vo., 64 pages, 35 il- 
lustrations. Price, paper, 25 cents. 

Five-Minute Chats with Young Women 
and Certain Other Parties. 12mo. 426 
pages. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

In a Nutshell. Suggestions to American 
College Students. 12mo., 178 pages. Price, 
extra cloth, full gilt, $1.00. 

Mr. Webb gave an account in Sweden of 
the writings and life of Combe, the greatest 
educationist of modern times, referring to 
Combe's visits to Buckingham Palace to 
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auvise on the right education of the royal 
family, and of his influence on Cobden 
and others. Of Combe’s “Constitution of 
Man,” (Price, $1.25—Fowler & Wells Co.) 
John Morley says: “That memorable book 
whose principles have now in some shape or 
other become the accepted commonplaces of 
all rational persons, was a startling revela- 
tion when it was first published (1828), 
showing men that their bodily systems are 
related to the rest of the universe, and are 
subject to general and inexorable condi- 
tions; that health of mind and character 
are connected with states of body; that the 
old ignorant and ascetical disregard of the 
body is hostile both to happiness and men- 
tal power; and that health is a true depart- 
ment of morality. We cannot wonder that 
zealous men were found to bequeath for- 
tunes for the dissemination of that whole- 
some doctrine, that it was circulated by 
scores of thousands of copies, and that it 
Was seen on shelves where there was noth- 
ing else save the Bibie and “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” 

Such was the character of the early his- 
tory of phrenology in this country. 

Principles of Physiology. Applied to the 
Preservation of Health and to the Improve- 
ment of Physical and Mental Education. 
By Andrew Combe, M.D. To which are 
added Notes and Observations. Printed 
from the 7th Edinburgh edition. Price, 
$1.50. j 

Therapeutical Uses of Intestinal Lavage. 
By H. S. Drayton, M.D. Price, paper, 30 
cents. 

Popular Physiology. A Familiar Expo- 
sition of the Structures, Functions, and Re- 
lations of the Human System and their A 

lications to the Preservation of Health. 

y R. T. Trall, M.D. 2z3 pages, 191 illus- 
trations. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

The Hydropathic Encyclopedia. A System 
of Hydropathy and Hygiene By R. T. 
Trall, M.D. Designed as a guide to fami- 
lies and students, and a text-book for phy- 
sicians. Two volumes in one. 966 pages, 
461 illustrations. Price, cloth $4.00. 

This work treats the subject under eight 
distinet heads, embracing Outlines of Anat- 
omy, Physiology of the Human Body, Hy- 
gienic Agencies, and the Preservation of 
Health, Dietetics and Hydropathic Cookery, 
Theory and Practice of Water Treatment. 
Special Pathology and  Hydro-Therapeu- 
tics, including the Nature, Causes, Symp- 
toms, and Treatment of all known Diseases. 
Application of Hydropathy to Midwifery 
and the Nursery. It contains a Glossary, 
Table of Contents, and complete index. In 
the general pian and arrangement of the 
work, the wants and the necessities of the 
people have been kept steadily in view. 
While almost every topic of interest in the 
departments of Anatomy, Physiology, Path- 
ology, Hygiene, and Therapeutics, is briefly 
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presented, those of practical utility are al- 
ways put prominently forward. The theo- 
ries and hypotheses upon which the popular 
drug practice is predicated are contraversed, 
and the why and wherefore of their fallacy 
clearly demonstrated. 

Revelations of the Face. An illustrated 
Lecture on Physiognomy. By L. N. Fowler. 
Price, 25 cents. 

"Liver Complaint, Mental Dyspepsia and 
Headache— Their Cure by Home Treat- 
ment," by M. L. Holbrook, M.D. Price, 
$1.00—4s. Contents: ‘General View of 
the Liver,” “Functions of the Liver,” “The 
Bile—Its Quantity and Uses,” “Derange- 
ments of the Liver," “Torpid Liver,” “Rela- 
tion of the Liver to the Kidneys,” “Diseases 
Caused by Uric Acid," “Diseases Caused by 
Deranged Liver,” “Effect of a Deranged 
Liver on the Nerves,” “Effect of Disease of 
the Liver on the Heart,” “Causes of Liver 
Complaint,” “The Home Cure of Disease on 
the Liver," “Miscellaneous Questions An- 
swered," “Mental Dyspepsia—Its Treat- 
ment,” “Headaches and their Cure," “Prac- 
tical Notes Concerning Headaches.” 

“The book ‘New Physiognomy’ received. 
Am very much pleased with its binding, 
contents, and general get up. It is just 
what 1 have been looking for—something 
on the subject, exhaustive and complete. It 
is a perfect mine of information and most 
helpful." H. E. C. Clyde, N. Y. 

The Natural Cure. Consumption, Consti- 
pation, Bright's Disease, Neuralgia, Rheu- 
matism, “Colds” (Fevers), ete. How Sick- 
ness Originates, and How to Prevent it. A 
Health Manual for the People. By C. E. 
Page, M.D. 294 pages. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

“Of Such is the Kingdom," and other 
Poems. By Anna Olcott Commelin. A col- 
lection of miscellaneous poems, containing 
"Niagara," “The Poet’s Gift," etc. ete. 
Bound in fine English cloth, gilt side and 
back stamp, decorative cover. Price, $1.50. 

Success and Power, and How to Attain 
It; Natural Sciences, Wisdom, Religion, 
Soul, Mind, and Body; Human Nature, and 


its Culture. By W. Rockwell Kent. Price, 
25 cents. 
“The Kaaterskill Fairies.” By Anna Ol- 


cott Commelin. Illustrated by Katherine 
Ripley Noyes. This is a charming little 
story in the form of an allegory, in which 
Care is made to be a Giant, bringing trouble 
to all. Price, 75 cents. 

Not in It. By Anna Olcott Commelin. A 
story of the forced money standards, and 
showing the paralyzing effect of force and 
money values upon domestic life. ^ Price, 
cloth, 75 cents. 

A Diary of the Grand Army of the Re- 
publie and Hand Book of Military Informa- 


tion. By George J. Manson. Price, 15 
cents, 

Forward Forever. A Response to Lord 
"Tennyson's “Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
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After,” 
poems. 
init, 
cente. 

The Temptation of Joseph. By Rev. J. 
F. Flint. Fifth Edition. Price, $1.00. 

“I like the book. I am particularly glad 
to see Dr. Pomeroy’s Introduction. I like 
the vivid picturing and strong language of 
your book very much.”—E. R. Shepherd, 
author of “True Manhood.” 

“The best thing in the book is the second 

rt, which gives a pen picture of “The 

ight Maiden to Marry."—The Pioneer, 
London, England. 

The Biography of Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. 
By Mary F. Eastman. 12mo. Price, cloth, 
$1.50. 

This work prepared at the desire of and 
with the co-operation of Mrs. Dio Lewis, 
has just been published. 

The Conversion of St. Paul. In three 
parts. Ist—Its Relation to Unbelief. 2d— 
Its False Uses and True. 3d—Its Relation 
to the Church. By George Jarvis Greer, 
D.D. 12mo, 82 pages. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

How to be Successful on the Road as a 
Commercial ‘Traveler. By an Old Drum- 
mer. 16mo, 96 pages. Price, 20 cents. 

Editorials and other Waifs. By L. Fide- 
lia Wooley Gillette. 18mo, 59 pages. Price, 
paper, 25 cents. 

Chronic Diseases, peels the Nervous 
Diseases of Women. ‘By D. Rosch. Price, 
25 cents. 

Home ‘Treatment for Sexual Abtises. A 
Practical Treatise on the Nature and Causes 
of excesses and unnatural Sexual Indul- 
gences, The Diseases and Injuries resulting 
therefrom, with their Symptoms and Home 
Treatment. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 118 
pages. Price, paper, 50 cents. E 

Digestion and Dyspepsia. A complete Ex- 
planation of the Physiology of the Digestive 
Processes, with the Symptoms and Treat- 
ment of Dyspepsia and other Disorders of 
the Digestive Organs. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 
51 illustrations. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

Mind in the Face. An introduction to the 
Study of Physiognomy. By William Mc- 
Dowall, F.S.A., Scot. Illustrated. Price, 40 
cents. 

How to Study Strangers by the Tempera- 
ment, Face, and Jlead. (A Sequel to Heads 
and Faces). By Nelson Sizer. 

A new departure in “Character Study.” 
The Brain; its Structure and Uses. The 
Skull and its relation to the Brain. Skull 
made thin by Brain activity. A new Fa- 
cial Angle. "l'emperament; its influence on 
Cuaracter. Benefactors of Mankind. Liter- 
ary and Business Success. Talent and Cul- 
ture. Varied and peculiar Organizations. 
Great Historic Characters. Capacity and 
Culture. Child Culture. Character Studies 
of Bill Nye, Lucy Stone, Marshall P. Wild- 
er, Gen. B. F. Tracey, etc. Profession of 


"Heaven on Earth,’ and other 
By William J. Shaw, the poet her- 
18mo, 34 pages. Price, paper, 25 
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Law, Science, Ministry, ete. 
illustrations. 
cloth, $1.30. 

The Face as Indicative of Character. Il- 
lustrated by upwards of 120 Portraits and 
Cuts. By Alfred T. Story. Price, 60 cents, 
paper cover. 

The Philosophy of Water Cure. The De- 
velopment of the True Principles of Health 
and Longevity. By John Balbirnie, M.D., 
with the Confessions and Observations of 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. Price, paper, 
25 cents. 

How to Feed the Baby, to make it 
Healthy and Happy; with Health Hints. 
By C. E. Page, M.D. Sixth edition revised. 
168 pages. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

Notes on Beauty, Vigor, and Develop- 
ment; or, How to Acquire Plumpness of 
Form, Strength of Limb, and Beauty of 
Complexion, with Rules for Diet and Bath- 
ing, and a Series of Improved Physical Ex- 
ercises, By William Milo, of London. 23 
illustrations, Price, 10 cents. 

Concerning Marriage. By Rev. E. J. 
Hardy, Author of “How to be Happy 
Though Married." Is a most enpoyable 
book, brimful of humor, and withal practi- 
cal and full of sound common sense which 
does not subside after the honeymoon. 
Price, 50 cents. 

The Applause Reciter. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Hyde's Elocution and Oratory. Price, 
$2.00. 

We call the attention of clergymen, law- 
yers, teachers and scholars to this new 
book on elocution and oratory, as one of 
the most scholarly, original, and inspiring 
books ever written on the subject of elo- 
quence. It' begins a new era in oratorical 
instruction, since it supplies what has long 
been needed, and the want of which has 
retarded up to the present moment the 
progress of oratorical instruction, namely, 
& scientific exposition of the emotional and 
intellectual elements, which are at the basis 
of persuasive oratory. lt covers the entire 
field of the art of eloquence, and is so full 
and clear in its statements and definitions 
that students can master this noble art by 
its aid without a teacher. In truth, the 
book is so full of instruction, thought and 
experience, that one can learn from reading 
it what it would cost him several hundred 
dollars to obtain through the channels of 
professional instruction. And, besides, as 
the book is original in its system, matter 
and plan, what it contains cannot be ob- 
tained from any one professor of the art. 
It is a book which ought to be in every 
one's possession and be studied slowly and 
carefully, for every perusat of it will reveal 
something new, and strengthen and im- 
prove the talents of speech. The authors 
have brought to bear ripe experience and 
zealous study in its production, and hence 


368 pages, 315 
Price, 70 cents, paper covers; 


A New Collection. 
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it is unsurpassed as an exhaustive, prac- 
tical and comprehensive treatise. There are 
no superficial glimpses given of oratorieal 
truths; no mere verbal enunciations of 
graceful positions of body, or tricks of voice 
intonations, but the authors go to the root of 
the matter and unfold the germinal thought 
and oratorical passion; show how such 
thought expresses itself in look, voice and 
gesture, and how each may be cultivated. 
It teaches the clergyman how to improve 
the composition and delivery of his sermons; 
the lawyer, the most persuasive arrange- 
ment of the arguinents and details of his 


. plea, and the platform orator how to make 


his discourse suit the needs of a popular 
assembly, and the teacher of elocution the 
method of instruction best adapted to 
awaken and stimulate the natural endow- 
ments of his pupils. The book is invaluable 
to teachers in publie schools, since it gives 
a careful, clear and exhaustive analysis of 
every vocal element with its correct pronun- 
ciation. Such analysis, with the many other 
valuable suggestions it contains, will enable 
the teacher to drill his pupils successfully 
in articulation and pronunciation. The 
book, besides teaching in a thorough man- 
ner all that is essential to oratory, unfolds 
in a practical way all that is embraced 
under the term elocution. Public readers 
and actors can learn from this book more 
about the natural training and developing 
of voice and character impersonation than 
from any book now before the public. Sent 
by mail on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 
Fowler & Wells Co., publishers. 
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An attractive 24-page booklet from the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey 
City, N. J., devoted to the subject of graph- 
ite lubrication for automobiles. 

“For many years engineers and mechanics 
in charge of every class of engines and ma- 
chinery have learned to rely upon Dixon's 
Flake Graphite. 
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The XXth Century Coin Purse is a gem, 
anu opens up to your satisfaction, and we 
know that atter you have carried this purse 
& few days, you would not be without it. 
Notice its simplicity, how well it is made, 
the fine grade of leather it is built from, 
and how lightly it rests in the pocket. 
Then think now much your eustomers would 
appreciate a little article of this kind— 
how long it wonld continue as an advertise- 
ment for you. It is a gift that will last a 
lifetime, and which will ever be a reminder 
to your eustomers of your appreciation of 
their patronage. 

Yours very truly, 
The Consolidated Purse Mfg. Co. 

Springfield, Ohio, U, S. A. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Over 550,000 copies of this Book have been 
sold, and the last Edition is better than ever 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


PHRENOLOGY 
In 4 PHYSIOLOGY and 
| PHYSIOGNOMY 


A Complete Handbook for the People. With over 
One Hundred New Illustrations, including a Chart 
for the Use of Practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pages. 


By tho Renowned Phrenologists 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER 


“1 Phrenology l’ the very word thrills my soul, and with the touch of 
a Master attunes my heart to a song of gratitude and praise. Phrenology 
is the only science that can solve the problems of our destiny ; the only 
philosophy that explains man as a physical and spiritual being. Phrenology 
is the golden key that unlocks the sacred mysteries of human possibilities. 
Jt is like a voice that speaks to the sleeping soul and cries, ‘Awake, thou 
that dreamest of ideal things, and know that thou art a god, and canst 
create for thyself the wonder-world of thine own imaginings.’ It speaks 
to the disheartened mortal and thrills him with the message, ‘All power 
is within you; learn but to know thyself, and theu shalt be owner of 
the spheres.' 

“ Phrenology is an alluring star that glows brightly in Life's firmament 
for all, and its brightness allures the poet and the lover; its depth baffles yet 
fascinates the philosopher, and its simplicity attracts the child. I cannot 
say, ‘Long live Phrenology,’ for it, like all other truth, is immortal, but 
here’s to the health and long life of its faithful progenitors. May their zeal 
be undiminished and their efforts unceasing to spread this gospel of human 
salvation that is able to solve the mysteries of our being. and to lead man 
up to a heaven of his own creation.” 


Cloth, $1.00 


SEND FOR A COPY AT ONCE, STUDY THE PEOPLE 
YOU SEE, AND ALSO YOUR OWN CHARACTER 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. NEW YORK 
L. N. FOWLER & CO. - - - - LONDON 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The §) Owl 


is eagerly grasped by judicious advertisers 
who want to reach the best class of readers 
and purchasers in the great Middle West 
and South west effectively. A limited amount 
of space can be secured in its columns for 
the summer and fall months if early appli- 
cation is made. 

THE OWL is always clean, bright, and 
elegantly printed on heavy book paper, and 
strongly appeals to the most intelligent 
readers; and advertisers make no mistake 
when they use its columns. Sample copies 
and rate cards supplied on request to the 
publishers, 


WILLIAM W. WARNER & CO. 


213 North C Street, 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 


t7 A new bookstore stock for exchange 
for an improved farm in New England, near 
sea coast, with good buildings, clear. 


Men and women to join 


WANTED The Altruist Commu- 


nity, in and near St. Louis, which provides 
a permanent home and employment for its 
members. Send for its monthly paper, 
IO cents a year—sample copy free. 


Address THE ALTRUIST 
2711 Franklin Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


YOUR CH and Future 
will be read from your 
handwriting on receipt of 1 2c, 
HENRY RICE, Craphologist 
1927 Madison Avenue, New York 


A New Poster 


Size, 19x 24 inches 
Just the thing for Lecturers 


to use in billing a town or 


village, orfor eveningenter- 
tainment. Space left for 
date and name of lecturer. 
Printed on good paper, and 
for sale at 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East aad Street, New York | 


Mistakes of 
New Thought 


Read Human Nature for May, 
June, July, and August. The 
four copies, 20 cents mailed. 


Prof. HADDOCK, Phrenologist 


1020 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


MILLER'S HOTEL 


87, 30 & 41 West 26th St., NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 


In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and- only in the city; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 

Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 


Roard, $2.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
810 to $30, according to room. 


4 MONTHS FÜR 10 CENTS | 
THE NAUTILUS 


is a unique monthly magazine, standard size (now 
in its seventh year), devoted to the realization of 
health, happiness, and success through spiritual, 
mental, and physical development. 

The Nautilus pe practical help in the everyday 
problems of hile. It is distinctly a magazine of 
optimism. 1t will cheer and strengthen you to read 
it. It is not filled up with quoted articles or long 
nnd dreary essays. It is crisp, fresh, original, and 
inspiring each month. Thonsands of its readeis 
testify to the wonderful uplift ind help they have 
received from reading The Nautilus. 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX /s a regular con- 
tributor to The Nautilus. She writes one of her 
grand new-thought poems for each issue. 

WILLIAM E, TOWNE writes regularly for The 
Nautilus. His " Individualisms " and " Briefs" are 
an important and highly prized feature of every 
number. 

ELIZABETH TOWNE is editor and publisher, 
and now writes exclusively for her own magazine. 

New and helpful features are being planned for 
the magazine during the coming year. The Nautilus 
is already stvled by many people as the foremost 
publication of its kind in the world. 

Do not miss this feast of good things for tgos. 
Send 50 cents now and the magazine will be sent 
vou until the end of 1905. This will give you 14 
months for only 50 cents, providing your subscrip- 
tion is received this month. 

Or, send 10 cents for a 4-months' trial subscrip- 
tion, Surely you cannot afford to let these liberal 
offers pass. 

Address all orders for The Nautilus to the editor 
and publisher. 

ELIZABETH TOWNE, Dept. 5, Holyoke, Mass. 


i= writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Jourmm!, 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study ot 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 


ogy. At list prices these amount to $18.75. 


Express collect. 


The set will be sent for $13.00, 


The Student's Set 


For 1904 


The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 


In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
193 es. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Pro . S. and L, N. FowLER. Cloth, $1.00. 


Lectures on Man 


A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
&nd Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. K. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 


Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H. S, Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
MCNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The Temperaments 


Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. H. 
Jacques, M. D. 150 illustrations, Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler's New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards of one hundred divisions, in 
china. ewly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have bcen subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5 oo. 


New Physiognomy 


Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
temperament and external forms, and es- 


pecially in the “Human Face Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. By S. R. WELLS. 
$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 
Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FowLer. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo, CoMBE. With portrait Bound in Cloth, 
$r25.. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 

Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 

Tuomas A. and WILLIAM Hype. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who would excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HOL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Large 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00, 


Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET [Price, $18.75], 
Jor which I enclose $13.00. 


Express Address 


Post Office 


State... lee 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 
All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, Norta Water Gap, Moyror Co., Pa. 
CREST VIEW SANATORIUM [| THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


GREENWICH, Conn, EASTON, PA. 


WJ Aticactive, homelike, and first class in all respects, 
Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 


Correspondence "ice. " 4 - M.D. P place any mental or nervous patients In à quiet, well. 
I, , ITCHCOCK, M.D., Frop. furnished hore where they can receive good care, sad 


Homeopathic treatment, should visit Easton before making 


arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty yearn’ experience iu 
SON OF THE the Middletown (N, Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 
MORNING “Phone, 1661, For circulars address 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 


A fortnightly Journal of Radical Thought — Devoted 
mainiy to the Emancipation of Womanhood and 
Motherhood from Sex Slavery, and to the Right of the 


Child to Be Born Well. Send 25 cents in stamps to J. M. FITZGERALD 


500 Fulton Street, Chicago, for a three months’ trial, Phrenologist 

and get a Catalogue of books and pamphleta In the 

line of Sex Reform. Samples Free. More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 


MAZDAZNAN ENCYCLOPADIA OF DIETETICS 126 State Street, Chicago 
Coched and Uncooked Foods MM 


What to Eat and How to Fat it i * = Tz TUN 
Pick out what's best: Nature will do the rest. A har Point 
Send us your name and address, uud we will send you our descrip: 


tive literature free with à sample copy of our mágarinc, T) 
MAZDAZNAN, a monthly. magazine of Molera Thought for 
Mental and Physical Developnieut. 


THE MAZDAZNAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


8016-18 Lake Vark Avenue, Dept. 5, CHICAGO, ILL. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 


CHILDREN a: 
TEETHING ciel re Cece re 


books and s with bottom 


can be kept on Dixon's American Graphite 
Pencils without breaking off every ute. 
They write smoothest and last lo! Ask your 
dealer for DIXON'S PENCI or mention 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and send 16 conta 
in stampe for samples worth double the money. 


=" syne Pe et Jewels, 

as been used for ges, Pins, Charms, and 

Mrs. Winslow S prer FIFTY YEARS a r su — mute of 

H 7 MILLIONS OF spurious Masonic s. 

Soothing Syrup MoTHEÉRS FOR REDDING & CO., Publishers 

THEIR CHILDREN and Manufacturers of Ma- 

WHILE TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUC- sonic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
CESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS a way, New York City. 


THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the BEST REMEDY 


ty VE QUAINT MAGAZINE 


F« XA Bre 
So. ists 
ALD y druggists in every part of the ? ODD, QUEER AND CURIOUS 


Unusual Stories, Quaint Ha ings, 

Strange Experiences, Odd Advertise- 

ments. Fortunate asd Unfortunate Days 

of each month, carefully prepared 

by AN EXPERT ASTROLOGER, 
e magazine is profusely illustrated 

4 with half-tone pictures of ullar things, 

' ple. places, curious and comical situs- 

ons,etc., 

for which LIBER RE 

Every YEARLY subscriber fs given 


AN ASTROLOCICAL 
DELINEATION FREE 


Not n ready printed affair, bot one made expressly for 
Y ou. Send dateof birth, 5 TRIAL and p 


One year We, six months 25o, T IAL TRIP 10 CTS. 
—— ee! 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


yi 


SUGGESTION |N 


is a practical home magazine devoted RJ 

to suggestive therapeutics, hypnotism, 

peek research, and the application of 

he principles of the New Psychology for 

health, happiness, and snecess, 

TEN CENTS a COPY, 8100 PER YRanK 

Foreign. 6 shihinga 

Sample copy sent upon receipt of postal, Send your 
friend's tame also 

SUGGESTION tells how to be healthy without medicine, 


HERBERT D. PARKYN, M.D., C.M. A New Design in Callipers 


Editor These are used for measuring beads in various ways, 


Positively no free copies, 
QUAINT PUBLISHING Co, 
Room 22, 7 St. Paul Street, Boston, Muss, 


SUGGESTION PUBLISHING CO. aa from the opening of the ear to the location of a 
4020 Drexel Boulevard CHICAGO, ILL. given organ, alko the width or length of the head. 
OPFICK OF PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL PRICE, $2.50 


im writing to advertisers please mention The FPhrenological Journal. 


ay fau (^N | Original from 
Ronee Go: IQ e UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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From New and 
A Handsome Special Drawings 


Col O0 red — N The pictorial illustrations 


show the location of each of 


Sym bolical Head the Phrenological Organs. 


The Head is about 15 inches wide, handsomely lithographed in six colors, and on 
heavy plate paper, size about 30 by 20 inches, ready for framing, 30 cents. Mounted on 
canvas and rollers, $1.00. 


- - a EC 
= mgl 


A New Articulated Five Part Phrenological Bust. 


Giving the relative location of the Phrenological Organs on the convolutions 
of the brain according tothe latest discoveries, and Physiognomical Poles 
of Circulation, Respiration and Digestion. 

This latest and best bust, made in material lighter, and more durable than 
plaster of paris, and furnished at the low price of $5.00 by Express, 

Should be in the hands of every student. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO.. L. N. FOWLER & CO, 
24 East 22d Street, New York. 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, B. C., Eng. 


Digitized by Go: gle UN VERSITY DF MICHIG AN 
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| . 
Poultry for Profit RARUS P: 

A few hens in the back yard, or on the farm, paying 
the grocer's bill; a flock of hens on four acres, paving J B L CA SC A D E 
$1, annually ; a poultry ranch with 5,000 hens, paving e 6 e. 


a net annual profit of $5,000, are described in our Cor- 
respondeuce Course in Ponltry Cnlture, and the exact 


methods for ate these results are taught. First Have you read of the wonderful cures made by 
lesson end am D ar maed vn request. the Internal Bath? Do you know that it goes to 
e Pacitic i ree an ne | San Jose, Cal. the root of all disease and. eradicates the cause ? 
Correspondence School f 2 Do you ioo rem MAY of the greatest physicians 
- c of the world, Including such authority as Loomis 
The World's New Thought Journal L, Danforth, M.D., Professor Obstetrics, Homa 
NOW pathic Medical College, N. Y., endorse and pre- 
z sctibe this treatment? Do you know that such 
A Journal of Affirmation, HENRY HARRISON eminent people as the U, S. Sen. A. P. Gorman, Md.; 
BROWN, Editor. $1.00 per year. ey DM N. H; Major CMM. C. | cannon 
i : : orristown, N. J.; Admiral Tyrtoff, St Petersburg, 
With the = Ofenblosic. reel and Science of Russia; Col. A.O Granger, Girard Building, Phila. 
Health, $1.50 per year, This offer holds good for delphia, Pa; Gen. T. S. Peck, G. A. R; Miles 
six months. Devine, Chicago, IL; Litlian Russell, and a host of 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. ornate uen ue Internal Bath? Is not this worth 

Eas r N ork nvestigation 
24 East 22d Street — — à— — New York The J. B. L. Cascade is the only appliance spe- 


elally made for the successful practice of the 
SOCIALIS Tita Bath. 


THE CREATEST QUESTION of the IT MAKES BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXIONS 


IT CURES CONSTIPATION 
BREYER ines ME Se IT CURES SUMMER COMPLAINTS 
t= oer IT PREVENTS AND CURES APPENDICITIS 
Three Dollars for ten weeks’ instruction; Five Dollars ` : J 
for one year. Address American Socialist College, Gives immediate relicf in cases of over-indulgence in 


eating or drinking, 
209 Sedgwick Bullding, Wichita, Kansas. uc Vital facts are set forth in detail in a book entitled 


“The What, The Why, The Way," which we will send 

The Pittsbu rg, Pa. free to every reader of PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE. 
It is a book of facts that no one can afford to neglect. 

e e It tells you the real secret of health, Tt tells you facts you 
ristian vocate should know, We will send it FRER FOR THINTY DAYS. 

now claims a circulation of over thirty- TYRRELL'S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE 
two thousand, and is unexcelled as an ad- Dept. 109B, 1562 Broadway, = = New York 
vertising medium. It is a large 32-page Incorporated under the laws of New York State. Send 
aper and is furnished at the low price of for sample of HEALTH, the leading hygienic magazine. 
1.00 per year. Sample copies free, 


“The Diagnosis from the Eye” 


By H. E. LANE, M.D. 


aed is a most remarkable book —the reanit of years of careful observation and 
research. 
It deals with the wonderful discovery that morbid changes going on in the system are 
reflected in corresponding parts of the iris of the eye. 
It enables everybody to make a reliable diagnosis of his physical condition, to designate 
not only the immediately affected, but also the weakest organs of the body. 
It unmistakingly reveals the injurious influence of drugs, vaccinations, operations, etè., 
upon the system. 
It confirms the natura! method of healing by sunlight, air, water, exercise, rest, and 
proper diet as fully explained In the book, 
‘The book is the work of a most Intelligent mind, one Intent on the 
nequisition of truth and untiring in its research therefor. It ia a wonder- 
fully interesting piece of writing. put into a shape admirably adapted to 
making the subject clear to all who read."—8Boston Ideas. 
156 large pages, 70 original illustrations; neatly bound in cloth; sent prepaid on 
receipt of price, $2.00. 


THE FOUNDATION ^ Guide to Health, Wealth, 


———— ms ANd Freedom :; :: c: cf oc 
OF ALL REFORM By oTTO CARQUE 


ig & most helpful, instructive, and highly Interesting treatise on the diet question, eluci- 
dating many points hitherto neglected in dealing with this important problem. It con- 
tains the following chapters): n 
& 1. Man’s Position In Nature "7. The Raw Food Question* 
— Mov E.2. Chemistry and Physiotosy of Nntrition 4. The Superiority of the Frutarian’Diet 
* » 5. Diet-Reform, the Ultimate Solution of the Social and Economical Problems 
6. The Ethles of Diet Reform, 


The book contains 100 pages, complete analysis of 40 foud-prodacts, raw food dietary for one week, and 
many other valuable features. CLOTH, PREPAID, socts. PAPER, 2s cts. Circulars FREE. 


KOSMOS PUBLISHING CO., Suite 10, 765 N.Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Walter Sanitariu 


The Original 
WERNERSVILLE 
SANITARIUM 


Nearest, largest, best, it has its own Post-office, Walters Park, Pa. 


YOU CAN'T BE SICK 


in body, mind, or spirit when once you've read and 
reali “Return to Nature," Idon'tknowanother 
book in the world that solves the whole bealth question 
80 conspícuonslv as this one does ; and a part of my busi- 
ness ia ap the World's best literature on Health, 

a appiness, f course you've outgrown 
drugs. Perhaps you've followed some one or more 
branches of the Nature Cure: Raw Food, Hydropathy, 
Massage, Physical Culture, or Suggestion. You certainly 
believe more or less in the Nature Cure. So I want to tell 


economy, certainty, safety, and del 

jer—not merely b 

our doubts, your cares, your worries—as well as your all- 
ments—will simply melt away, never to reappear. 
know, because we're proving it wherever " Return to 
Nature '' is being tried. I'd like to be more explicit, but 
there isn't »pace, A little circular tells just what and 
why and how '' Return to Nature" regenerates. Won't 
you tore it? Astam) brings it. The book costs $2.00 
an 50. 

Anybodv interested 10 cents’ worth would receive 
several bita of Health literature—including a copy of my 
magazine, with a catalowne of delicious Foods, inspiring 
Books, and the like. I hope you're that body. 


BENEDICT LUST, Naturopath 
124 East 59th St., New York City 


We make a 
special offer to 


Avoid delays; do not address Wernersville. 


NEW Subscribers 


Illustrated booklet. 


TELEPATHY 


Mental Telegraphic Communication; 
What it is, and how it Is done 


By R. DIMSADALE STOCKER 


“The conclusion seems to be irresistible, 
that the fine senses do notexhaust the means 
by which knowledge may enter the mind ; in 
other words, the investigator seems to be 
driven to the conclusion that thought trans- 
ference must now be included among scien- 
ufically proved facts,"—Ep. BENNETT in the 
Society for Psychical Research. 

Price, 50 cents 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East aad Street, - NEW YORK 


YOUR SOUL 


^end 
for detalled analytical rending show in 
sour strong und wenk points your Iino oF 
eters ete. Have strangers’ writings nin- 
Ix ved hetvee dealing with them 


^. HEC ABSE, 150 Firth 


Avenue, Sew York 


until Dec. 1, 1904, 
fortwelve-months' 


subscriptions to THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Old subscribers sending a new subscriber will be allowed 25c. off their renewals 


Human Nature, one year 

Now, #3 

Suggestion, 

New Physiognomy 

Hydropathic Encyclopedia 

Creative and Sexual Science 

How to Teach 

Choice of Pursuits 

Webster Dictionary, full sheep bind- 
ing. Dennison's Patent Index, New 
Census Edition 

How Nature Cures 

Fruits and Farinacea 

Wedlock 

Psychic Life and Laws 

Talks to My Patients 

The Chairman's Guide 

Concerning Marriage 

The Applause Reciter 

Athletics of To-day 

Speeches and Toasts 

The Secret of Good Health 

The Book of Stitches 

Gentle Art of Good Talking 

What Shall I Say 

Recitations Comic and Otherwise 


$0.50 


$1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
I.50 
2.00 


with Phrenological Journal 


In writing to advertisers plenrse mention The Phrenological Journal 
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To 

Old and New 
Subscribers 
Alike 


One Year's Subscription to 
The Phrenological Journal 


and 
WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY 


(as described) 
CARRIAGE CHARGES PREPAID 


both for $2.50 


This Dictionary contains every 
word found in the original 
Webster, besides an appendix 
of 10,000 words, a dictionary 
of biography, synonyms and PAAA tana 
antonyms, noms de plume, i 

foreign phrases, abbreviations, 
familiar allusions, musical 
terms, dictionary of mythology, 
heroes of prose and poetry, 
modern geographical names, 
Latin proper nouns, etc. 


THIS 1S A GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY 


The Phrenological Journal 
New York City, N. Y. 


PASSO S 
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Binding. Dennison's Patent Index. 
4x9x1toinches. Weight, 5 pounds, 


Learn Phrenology at Home 


LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY 


This Course Consists of Forty Lessons 


| Location, Definition, and Division of the Various Parts of the Brain, Skull, and 
Mental Faculties, and the Temperaments, Combination of Faculties, the Bones of 

| Head, the Principles, and Proofs and the Objections. . National 
That Comprise the Caucasian Race. Nationalities That Comprise the -— 0. 
Indian, and Negro Races. Physiognomy, Eyes, Ears. Physiognomy, N 
Physiognomy of Handwriting, Walk, ete. Anatomy. Phy . Heredity, tu 
beritance and Long Life. Practical Hygiene of the Body. of the 
Exterior of the Brain. The Cerebellum and Under Surface. Interior. The 
Longitudinal Section, ete, Animal Magnetism, the Will, Experimental Phrenology. 
Men and Women Compared, Choice of Pursuits. Instinct and Reason. Diseases 
of the Brain. Moral Accountability of Man. Elocution, Adaptation in Marriage, 
| Measurements and Brain Weights, Examination of a Head. 


Subjects 


How the Lessons are Sent Out 


advantage to students far ahead of usual courses by mail, which are 
written out in typewritten form, without any personal supervision: 


M. H. PIERCY, Secretary 


Care of Fowler & Wells Co. Y 5. 
24 East Twenty-second Street, NEW 


P 


q 


Dr. Shepard's 
Sanitarium 


81 @ 83 Columbia Heights 
BROORKLYN, N. Y. 


Sa 


N attractive, quiet home for the treat- 
ment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neu- 
ralgia,etc. A specialty is made of Turkish, 
Russian, Roman and Electric Baths and 
Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 
Send for Pamphlet on Rheumatism. 
Address 


CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 
PHOTO. BY ROCKWOOD 


DR. SHEPARD’S TURKISH BATHS 


M mA 


Richt Selection in Wedlock, 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 


Marriage 1s a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, marriage of 
cousins, etc, Price 10 cents. 


CHOICE or OCCUPATION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still there are thou- 
sands more who should read it. 10 cents, 


Are they well mated? 
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Dr. C. 0. Sahler Sanitarium 


This Private Retreat, arranged on the cottage plan, 


surrounded with well-shaded grounds, has a roomy, 
homelike appearance, free from institutional features 
and is especially advantageous for the treatment of all 
forms of Nervous and [ental Disorders. The method 
of treatment pursued is Exclusively Psychological, 
and is under the personal direction of a physician of 
twenty-six years’ experience. Cases that cannot be 
reached by ordinary medicinal means yield to this 
treatment, and the beneficial results which attend a 
seemingly hopeless case in a very short time are most 
wonderful, 


Dr. Sahler's Book, “ Psychic Life and Laws” 
Postpaid, $1.50 
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serve for my pleasant entertainment.''. 
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